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INTRODUCTION. 


Besides discussing the Census figures, I have, in this Report, tried to give Preface, 
a certain amount of information called for by the Census Commissioner, and 
ventured instead of treading the beaten track and repeating the standard views, 
to present the opinions of the more reserved sections of the , people on 
questions which have formed the subject of most learned discussions by eminent 
scientists of the day. Persons holding such opinions are retiring by nature, 
and generally lack the advantage of comparative study, without which they 
are not in a position to combat the established conclusions of the Scientific world. 

In attempting this presentation, I have been handicapped in more ways than 
one, and fully realize that I could not be equal to the task without a great deal 
of research. The desire by which I have been actuated is to place on record 
facts and views which might open new lines of investigation. 

I have to apologise for outspokenness in describing facts concerning 
difEerent religions and persuasions and the customs of various sections of 
Indian Society. 

The publication of this Report has been delayed much longer than I 
expected. To begin with, owing to a change in my staff which nnfortunately 
occurred at a critical time, I had to give all my time to the compilation of 
statistics for close on a year after the Census ; and when I started writing the 
Report, I found that the piles of notes which I had collected, required a good 
deal of further enquiry and sifting before the sections to which they related could 
be completed. The usual administrative difficulties in seeing a large publication 
through the Press were also not wanting. 

In a work like this, it is impossible to claim absolute accuracy of statistics, 
but I have tried all I could to make the tables as correct as practicable. 

An account of the previous Censuses is given in paragraphs 45 and 46 of Past and pro. 
istJannaiyisss. the Report. The dates are noted in the margin. The Census 
*1881 however the first one held systematically, and 

2 GthFebru^ i 89 i’. sinco then, Ceusus operations have been undertaken regularly 

ist March 1901. eveiy ten years. The figfures dealt with in this Report have 

been obtained at the fourth regular Census, taken on the night between the 10th 
and 11th of March 1911. 

The changes, external and internal, which have taken place since 1901 Changes in 
in the area dealt with have been described in paragraphs 1 and 2 of the Report. 

The external changes are of no importance, for with the separation of the 
North West Frontier Province, the boundaries of the Punjab have for aU 
practical purposes, been permanently fixed on all sides. 

No change has been made, since 1901, in the method of Enumeration. Frocednre 
Detailed notes regarding the procedure adopted, the difficulties encountered and 
suggestions for the future have been given in the Administration Volume. But Censra, 
that Volume being intended for local and departmental use, will not be available 
for reference to many readers of this part of the Report. A very brief 
description of the various stages of the operations is therefore noted in the 
following paragraphs. ' 

The Census operations commenced on the 9th April 1910, when I took Oommence- 
over charge of my duties. The organization was taken in hand immediately ° 

but for want of previous records great difficulty was experienced in the initial 
stages. ^ • _ 

The first three Chapters of the Provincial Code were issued to all Districts code and in- 
and States by the middle of May, with a Circular containing a brief survey of all 
the stages of the work. This enabled the commencement of preliminary opera- 
tions throughout the Province. The complete final print of Part 1 of the Code 
relating to Enumeration was distributed in July. 

The first step taken by the local officers was to prepare the General (^nsns DW- 
Village and Town Registers, showing, in rural tracts, the number of villages, etc., 
in each Tahsil, and in urban areas, the Administrative Divisions of towns, . 
together with the approximate number of houses in each unit. Sketch maps of 
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Tillages and to-wns -were ihen prepared and with their help, the houses were 
grouped roughly into Blocks, the Blocks arranged in Circles and the Circles in 
larger Administrative Divisions called Charges. The size of these Divisions varied 
from place to place according to local conditions. The Charges and Girdles cor- 
responded with some Administrative Division. 

The Block was in charge of an Enumerator, while the persons responsible 
for the work of Circles and Charges were called Supervisor and Charge Superin- 
tendentj respectively. In British Territory, the Deputy Commissioner or Settle- 
ment Officer supervised the work of the whole District, assisted by a gazetted, 
officer who was called the District Census officer was specially told off to look 
after the Census operations. Each Native State appointed a Census 
Superintendent for Ihe organization and control of Census operations in that 
Slate. , 

' Altogether 854 Charge Superintendents, 13,171 Supervisors and 155,772 
Enumerators conducted the Final Enumeration of over 24 million souls. The 
bulk of the Charge Superintendents .‘tnd Supervisors came from the official class, 
while most of the Enumerators were non-officials. All Census officers from the 
Charge Superintendents down to the Enumerators were individually appointed 
under the Census Act, thus giving each,' the status of a public servant. ' 

After the preliminary steps had been taken, the actual operations began 
with house-numbering and the preparation of house lists. The houses were counted 
and numbers were painted in red in some conspicuous place on the door post or 
the house wall. This work was done between the 16th September and 15th 
November, 1910. When all the houses had been numbered, ilie limits of Blocks, 
etc., were finally determined and Enumerators were appointed to particular Blocks. 

Detailed instructions for Charge Superintendents and Supervisors were 
issued separately in the form of a pamphlet, while those necessary for the 
Enumerators were printed on the Cover of the Enumeration book. The 
training for the preparation of the Census record commenced in December, when 
tiie District Census Officers collected the Charge Superintendents at the bead- 
quarters of each TahsU or some other convenient place, and explained to them 
the instructions for filling up the Schedules by making a few speoimeh entries in 
their presence and causing each of them to fill up a Schedule. The Charge Superin- 
tendents then adopted .the same procedure with their Supervisors, who in turn 
trained their Enumerators. ' 

The Enumeration Book consisted of ; — 

(1) The Cover, on which had been printed the instruotions to Enu- 

merators for filling up the Schedules ; 

(2) The Block list, showing the houses in each Block, and 

(3) The General Schedules intended for the entries relating to the 

person enumerated. 

The Block list was a copy of as much of the House list for the village or 
! town as related to the block and was prefixed to the Schedules, to' serve as an 
index. It was prepared by the Enumerator or the Supervisoi”, when he himself 
wrote up the Preliminary Record for all his Enumerators. With a view to 
reduce the amount of writing, on the Final Census night, to a minimum, the 
Preliminary Enumeration, i.e., the filling up of the Sohedules began on the 1st 
of February in the rural tracts, aud on the 1 5th idem in towns. From the 
commencement of the'Preliminaiy Enumeration till the 10th of March, the closest 
supervision was exercised by the Charge Superintendents and Supervisors. The 
District Census Officers and other officials who could be spared for the work 
checked most of the entries made by Ibe Enumerators, while 1 myself arranged 
to tour round the whole Province in the course of the Preliminary Enumeration 
sending for aud examining some of the books under preparation, in such Districts 
and States as I could not visit. This Prelimiuaiy record was completed every- 
where in good time. 

, The Final Census was taken on the ‘night following the 10th March. 

The process consisted of correcting the record of the Preliminary Enu- 
meration by scoring through the entries relating to persons who. had died or 
left the place since the preparation of the Preliminary Record, and entering the 
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necessary particulars for newly-born children and new comers, ‘so as to make it 
correspond with the state of facts actually existing on that nigbt. 

Some of the tracts in the Upper Himalayas, lying beyond the passes Xon-synchro- 
which are blocked by snow in or after December, become inaccessible in March. 

Special arrangements had to be made to take the Census of these areas before 


the closing of the passes. 


Kangrn District ; — 
Bara Bhangal 
Lahul 
Spiti 

Ohamba State : — 
Pangi 

Cbamba Lahul 
Dashahr State : — 
Ohini 

Dodra Boar 


7 15th Soptemher 
3 J9I0. 

7 15th Soptembor 
) IDIO. 


5 15th Dccombcr 
1910. 


The Enumeration was, however, done as late as 
possible, in order to minimise the chances of 
migration. The names of the non-synchron- 
ous tracts and the dates on which their Census 
was taken, are given in the margin, 
lation deidt with in these tracts 
arranged that any of 
there who wished to 
before they were finally closed 
with a view to prevent his being 
few tracts, which were accessible in 


The popu- 
was 43,883 
the persons 
come across 


and it was 
enumerated 
the passes 

should be given an Enumeration pass, 
coimted twice over. There were also a 

March, but where, owing to heavy snow, inclemency of weather or fear of wild 
beasts, it was not possible to carry out the Final Enumeration on the night of 
the 10th March. Thus in the Gurgaon District, a small jungle tract haunted by a 
tiger was considered unsafe for a nocturnal visit, while the hilly tracts of Morni 
(Ambala), Sowar and Kohad Kothis (Kangra), the Biloch irans-Frontier (Dera 
Ghazi Eban) and a part of Bharmaur (Ohamba) were not fit to be negotiated at 
night, [n the last mentioned area, the Final Census was taken on the morning 
of the 11th March, while the inhabitants of the other tracts were enumerated 
before sunset on the 10th idem. 

To avoid the difficulty of Indian Enumerators, unfamiliar with English Household 
terms, having to prepare an Enumeration Record in that language, the European schedules, 
and Anglo-Indian residents, living in isolated bungalows, were supplied with 
special forms called the Household Schedules, in which they were requested to 
-enter the particulars relating to the members of each household. Brief instructions 
for filling up each column of the form had been printed thereon together with a 
Specimen Schedule. These Household Schedules were written up on the night 
•of the lOth and collected by the Enumeration staff on the morning of the 11th. 

The arrangement however caused much trouble and delay. On the other hand, 
an experiment of having the European and Anglo-Indian population enumerated 
on ordinary schedules by European Enumerators, tried in some of the Railway 
settlements, proved a great success. 

Besides the people found at their homes, there must always be, on any Special 
given nigbt, a fairly large number of persons on the move, travelling by rail, 
river or road, graziers tending their herds or flocks in the jungles, wood-cutters boats, fairs, ‘ 
felling or sawing trees in the forests, officers making their inspection tours, troops 
on march and merry-making people attending fairs or on their way to join them. 

Special arrangements were made for the enumeration of such population, and to 
prevent the double enumeration of travellers, Enumeration passes were issued to 
them wherever they happened to be finally enumerated. The Census of travellers 
•by rail was a task of some magnitude and reqtiired special attention. But owing to 
the hearty co-operation of the Railway authorities, to whom I am greatly indebted, 
the arrangements worked faultlessly and I have not heard of a single traveller by 
rail having escaped enumeration. The secret of success however, lay in the detail- 
ed organization of the preliminary arrangements and the thoroughness of the 
precautions taken to meet all possible contingencies on the Final Census night. 

Every booking station was provided with an Enumeration staff large enough to deal • 
with the maximum number of the incoming or outgoing passengers, witli reference, 
to an estimate based on figures of the preceding week and the con’esponding date 
of the previous year, but to provide for cases in which large batches of intending 
passengers might turn up too late to be enumerated at the Station, an empty third 
class carriage was attached to every passenger train running on that night. All 
incoming passengers who could not be enumerated at the Station of booking 
were, instead of being detained for the next train, placed in the empty carriage 
-and the record relating to them was prepared by the' train Supervisor and his 
Enumerators before the arrival of the train at the next station, where they 
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■were allowed to go to other carriages with tlieir Enumeration passes, and- fresh 
batches, if any, were taken in. Meanwhile some of the itain Enumerators 
went from carriage to carriage, preparing the Enumeration Eecord of the third 
class passengers and issuing passes. Household Schedules were handed by the 
guard to First and Second class passengers. At or ' about 6 o’clock on the 
morning of the lltb, every train was finally enumerated at whichever station it 
happened to halt and any passenger who did not possess an Enumeration 
pass was brought on the record. The Household Schedules were also collected,, 
but most of the work having already been done, it was not necessary to detain 
the train for long. 

On the other hand all passengers alighting at the stations were enumerat- 
ed and given passes if they had not been previously enumerated. To facilitate 
station Enumeration at large stations, gangs of Enumerators were sent out to- 
board the trains which were timed to arrive shortly after 7 p.m., and enumerate 
as many of the passengers holding tickets for that station, as they could, an 
arrangement which minimised the detention of the passengers at the stations where 
they alighted. In this manner, every passenger entering or lea-ving'a train between 
the hours of 7 p.m. on the 10th and 6 a.m. on the 11th of March was enumerated 
by the Station or Train Enumerators, (unless he possessed a pass showing that he 
had already been enumerated) without the least inconvenience to travellers,, 
or dislocation of Railway TraflBc. 

To guard against the issue of passes -without corresponding entries in the 
Enumeration books passes in booklets -with counterfoils were supplied, so that 
on receiving the Enumeration Record from the. Enumerators the Station Mastery 
were able to compare the number of passes issued with the number of > entries in. - 
the Enumeration hook. , 

After the Final Census was over, t. e. on the morning of the 11th, each 
Enumerator totalled up the entries in his book and having noted the population 
of his Block by sexes and the total number of . occupied houses, in an Abstract, 
handed it over to his Supervisor. The Supervisors, in their turn, prepared 
Circle Summaries from these Abstracts and sent them to the Charge Superinten- 
dents, who similarly compiled totals for the Charges and submitted their Summaries 
to the head-quarters of the Tahsil or to some other place previously arranged for 
the purpose of collecting the Provisional totals. The figures eventually reached the 
hands of the District Census Officer who compDed the Provisional Totals for the 
district. These results were wired, simultaneously, to mo and the Census Commis- 
sioner. The Census officers -vied with each other in completing this stage of the- 
operations as speedily and accurately as possible, for the success of the arrange- 
ments made for the collection of Provisional Totals had to be judged by the 
promptitude with which the totals could be wired. In some places the District- 
Census Officers commenced the totalling at midnight, t. e., immediately after the 
Censns was completed in to-wns and villages, and the first total was wired to me- 
at 6 r.M. on the 11th March, while the last was received at 5-45 p.m. on the 
IGlh. The Provisional Totals of the Province were telegraphed to the Census 
Commissioner 45 minutes after the receipt of the figures for the last district. It 
is really wonderful how the District Officers and the Census Superintendents of the 
Native States were able to collect their totals within 6 days from the more remote 
areas -which arc not served by Railway or Telegraph, and are in many cases 
separated from the head-quarters by rivers, hill streams, snow-clad hills and rough 
country,' traversable only on foot. The difficulties were greatly accentuated by 
the heavy rainfall of the Census night and the snow and floods in the hills which 
succeeded it, causing land-slips, blocking the roads and absolutely cutting off 
comraunio-Jition for days together. Notwithstanding the celerity with which the 
I*ron’*ional Totals were sent in, they varied from the Final figures by 
only -OC per cent. Ont of 49 units, the pi’ovisional and final figures were 
iuc-nt:e;il in S, and in S more the actual difference was less than 10. 

The next stage of the oporjttions.was the preparation of Sorting Slips from 
the Knntneration Schedules. Tliia work had been done in 1901 at the Central 
OiVice.=. But I arranged to have the Slip Copying work done at the 
TgI-kI l.»-.‘id*fjuatter?, b;,' the Patwaris who had acted as Supervisors and had 
prvp.-jftd the Preliminary Record of the greater part of the rural tracts. This 
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plan serared tlie double advantage of reliability of the staff and their intimate 
acquaintance "with the entries, enabling the woi’k to be done quickly under 
the supervision of the local oflBcers. The Patwaris and Kanungos, therefore, 
hastened to the Tahsil head-quarters as soon as they had despatched the Provisional 
Totals. The work of Slip Copying was commenced on the 12th and in most 
places was finished between the 18th and 20th, i. c., within a week, and .with the 
exception of the cities, a few towns and one district, the entire work was com- 
pleted within a fortnight. In the case of the Native States, the Census Superin- 
tendents were left to aiTange for the work as they thought fit. 

The entries relating to each person were copied on a slip measuring 
4^" X 2". The religion was indicated by the colour of the paper, while the civil 
condition was exhibited by different symbols printed on the slips. The other 
entries in the Schedules were copied in columns provided for the purpose. 

No allowance was paid to the Patwaris or Kanungos for this work, but 
the Municipalities of the Cities and larger towns had to engage paid copyists. 

Most of the Tahsils having finished their Slip Copying by the 20lh March Sorting. 
1.912, the next stage of work, vk., Sorting, was taken up about the eud of March. 

I had four Sorting Offices at Karnal, Ludhiana, Lahore and Multan, with an 
Extra Assistant C'ommissioner, called the Deputy Superintendent, in charge of 
each. The offices were opened a few days before the Pinal Enumeration and 
while Slip Copying was in progress in the districts and states, the Deputy Superin- 
tendents went round and checked the work in the units of which the Slips were 
eventually to be sorted at their respective Centres. Meanwhile the Sorting 
establishment was being recruited, and by the time the Tahsildars had sent their 
slips to the Sorting centres, the offices had been organized. The work at each 
Centre commenced towards the end of March and was finished by the end of - 
Jime, 1911, i.e., in a little over three months. Each of these offices had 200 to 
300 Sorters controlled by Supervisors and Inspectors who had been selected 
from among Kanungos and Naib Tahsildar candidates of the districts and settle- . 
ments. The Sorters prepared the Sorters’ tickets for the various Tables for 
each box of slips, and these tickets were, after check and scrutiny, sent in to 
Lahore. 

The entries in the Sorters’ tickets had to be compiled into district totals. Compilation, 
for the preparation of the Tables. This stage of the operations was called Com- 
pilation, and the work was done in a section of my own office under the supervi- 
sion of another Extra Assistant Commissioner, who as my Personal Assistant 
was given a number of Inspectors and Compilers. The Deputy Superin- 
tendents sent in the Sorters’ Tickets relating to each Table as soon as they were 
ready. In the Compilation office they were posted in the Compilation Eegisters 
and a gong of intelligent compilers was told off to. tabulate the results into the 
form of Imperial and Provincial Tables. The details of the arrangements have 
been noted in the Administrative Volume. The Imperial and Provincial Tables 
were printed off by the end of August 1912 and Part n (Tables) of the fieport 
was issued on the 4th of the next month. 'But the preparation of the Ap- 
pendix to Table XIII (Sub-castes) which entailed an enormous amount of 
labour and in the printing of which the Press ran short of type, delayed the issue 
of Part III (Appendices to the Imperial Tables) of the Keport till the 11th 
December 1912. 

The Census of this Province has cost Government Es. 1,23,907-1-9 i.e.. Cost of 
Es. 5-1-11 per 1,000 of the total population of the Province, or. rather less than 
1 pie per head, compared with Es. 7-3-0 per 1,000 persons in- 1901, notwith- 
standing that — 1. a good deal more had to be done in Sorting and Compilation, 

. in connection with the preparation of Imperial Tables YI A, IZ, XI A, XII A* 

XV B, 0, D and E, XVI, XVI A, Appendices to Tables VIII, IX, XIII and Xiv’ 
and Provincial Tables I and IE, which had not been attempted in 1901, — 2. the 
printing work had increased considerably i.e., to the extent of Part III (Appen- 
dices) and IV (Administrative Volume) of theEeport, besides which the matter in 
Parts I and II was larger, — 3. the Eeport had to be printed at a private Press 
naturally at a much larger cost than at a Government Press, as was done last 
fene and — 4. the marked rise in prices and wages, compared with the previous 
decade have likewise influenced the cost. 
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The figures noted above include about Rs, 5,000 on account of the cost of 
Tabulation of Results for the Native States. The Municipalities were supplied 
with Enumeration forms free of cost, but had to pay Rs. 16,565-10 on account of 
their Tabulation ; while on the other hand the Native Sta^tes met the cost of 
Enumeration and paid for the forms used, but were exempted from payment of the 
cost of Tabulation. The Phulkian States, however, preferred to, do the work of 
•Sorting and Compilation and supplied me with ready-made tables for their 'States. 
•In comparing the cost of the Census in this Province with that in other Provinces 
it has to be borne in mind that the whole printing work including the Enumera- 
tion forms, etc., had to be done at private Presses, which meant a considerably 
larger expenditure on printing than the net cost which the Government . Press 
would have charged under rules. 

In my enquiries I did not adopt tiie plan of worrying the already over- 
worked District Officers with long lists of questions on all the subjects, but 
collected most of my information personally. In many cases, however, I h^ to • 
seek the help of Deputy Commissioners or Settlement Officers and the 
Census Superintendents of the Native States and I am thankful to all of them 
for the promptness with which they responded to my calls. My best thanks are 
due to Mr. Gbit for his detailed instructions and for his readiness to advise on 
all matters concerning the Administration, the Statistics and the Report. I am 
greatly indebted to Sir Edward Maclagan for assistance and advice in starting 
the Census operations and for his valuable suggestions in connection with some 
of the Chapters of the Report. In the initial stages of my work, I had to rely a 
great deal on his help, as my predecessor, Mr. Bose, happened to be on leave 
at the time. On his return, however, he was equally ready to astist me with his 
advice and I am much- obliged to -him for many useful hints. 1 have cause to 
be indebted to the Right Reyd. Dr. Lefroy, Bishop of Lahore, for favouring me 
with his criticism of that portion of my Chapter on Religion which deals with 
Christianity and to Dr. Sheikh Muhammad Iqbal for looking through the section 
on the Muhammadan Religion. To Sir George Grierson, I am indebted for maps 
and other material connected with my Chapter on Language. I have to thank ' 
Rai Bahadur Pandit Sheo Narayan, Advocate, Chief Court, iftinjab, for allowing 
me to draw>on his vast knowledge of history. Mr. Russell Stracey, Assistant 
Accountant-General, Punjab, who, with his craving after uncommon subjects, has 
made a study of ethnology and ancient religions, has evinced a most lively interest 
in the different subjects dealt with in my Report. 1 am much obliged to him for 
many a helpful discussion and several useful suggestion’s. I have also cause to be ' 
indebted to Messrs W, S. Hamilton,- Director of Agriculture and Industries, and 
E. B. Howell, Director of Fisheries, for criticising the paragraphs relating to 
their Departments, and to Rai B. K- Lahiri, Sir P. C. Chatferji, Mr. Coldstream,- 
Sub-Divisional Officer, Kulu, K. B. Mir Nasir Ali Ehan of Delhi, Pandits Radha / 
Prashad, Ganda Ram and Paras Bam of Lahore and others,' for assistance in 
collecting information. 

I found my Personal Assistant Mr. E. R. Anderson, who worked under me ' 
for about a year, very industrious and painstaking, and although handicapped for 
want of previous knowledge of the work, he was as careful in dealing with figures, 
as he was tactful in managing the heterogenous collection in the Compilation 
Office. I have to thank him for all his assistance. 

The Deputy Superintendents, Sheikh Ehurshaid Muhammad, Sheikh Faiz 
Bakhsh, Lala Arjan Dass Yasudev and Mian Jamiat Singh all worked hard and 
conscientiously, and deserve credit for finishing the Sorting work so prqmptly. 
The services of Miaa Jamiat Singh, who came at an earlier stage and has been 
associated with the office till the end, have been invaluable. The accuracy of 
the figures is in no small measure due to his unostentatious but persistent hard 
work. He is very thorough and reliable and possesses the capacity of getting 
work out of his subordinates. My Head Clerk, Lala Gurditta Mai, who is intelli- 
gent, quick and hard-working has done uncommonly well. The Report Clerk, Babu 
Ram Dhandra, who has toiled with me day and night unremittingly for over a 
year has done no end of good work. I hope his untiring zeal and all found 
usefulness coupled with the unusual training he has received will stand him in 
good stead. Of the Inspectors I have found Lalas Mathra Dass and Bihari Lai 
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to be most reliable at figures and Sayad Mubainmad Hassan and Pandit Tara 
Ghand have done much useful work. 

The Mufid-i-Am Press printed the Enumeration forms and slips under a 
special contract at exceedingly cheap rates and did the work most promptly and 
in a business-like manner. The Schedules and Covers which were printed from 
plates prepared at the Calcutta Branch of the Press were very neat. They , 
•also printed the Census Codes (English and Vernacular), other sets of instructions, 
-and all the Vernacular and English forms, connected with Sorting and Compilation. 
Bai Bahadur Mohan Lai, the Senior Proprietor, was most attentive and obliging 
and was able to meet all emergencies by placing his vast resources at my com- 
mand. I am greatly obliged to him ; and for the prompt and punctual execution 
of a delicate work like this, 1 could not have wished for a better firm. Indeed it 
is doubtful, if a press with a smaller installation and establishment and a less 
- enterprizing Director could accomplish the task. 

The Civil and Military Gazette Press who have printed the Report 
have been very obliging and have done their best. I am thankful to the 
Manager and his Superintendents for the trouble they have had to take over it. 
The style of the Tables and the Report was by no means easy to deal with, and 
the turn out, I believe, on the whole does credit to the Press. 

I have also to thank Rai Sahib Lala Sita Ram, Superintendent, Govern- 
ment Press, for his courtesy and kindness in complying promptly with my re- 
quisitions for printing circulars, etc., and for having the Report bound up so 
-nicely. 


HARI KISHAN KAUL.' 
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CHAPTER I. 

Distribution of the Popuiation. 


GENERAL. 

1. The separation of the North-West Frontier Province from the Punjab Qeogra,^i- 
had not been effected at the time of the Final Census of 1901, bub as the change 
occurred in October 190], j.e., before the Census Beport for 1901 -was written, 

effect was given to the division in the Census tables, so far as was possible. The 
recent Census relates to the Province of Punjab as constituted after the Procla- 
mation of 25th October 1901. The effect of the Proclamation was described in 
paragraph 1 of the Introdncfion to the Punjab Census Report of 1901. No 
external changes of any consequence have ta&n place since, the only transfers 
being: — of one*' village from Dera Gbazi Kban to Dera Ismail Khan (North-West 
Frontier Province) in 1902, of twot from Hissar to the Bikaner State in 1905, of 
onej from Kai’nal to Mnzaffarnagar (United Provinces) in 1904 and of one§ from 
the Sabaranpur District (United Provinces) to Kamal in 1908. The Punjab may- 
be described now as the Province lying between the United Provinces of Agra and 
Oudh on the east, the States of Bikaner and Jaisalmer and the Sindh tract of the 
Bombay Presidency on the south, Baluchistan and the North-West Frontier 
Province on the west and the Kashmir State on the north. It stretches from 
the river Jamna on the east to the Indus on the west, with the exception of the 
Isakhel Tahsil of the Mianwali District and the Dera Ghazi Khan District, -with 
the territory of the protected Biiocb tribes administered through their OSiman- 
dars (tribal chiefs), which has been called the Biloch Trans-frontier, and is under the 
charge of the Political Assistant to the Deputy Commissioner of Dera Ghazi Khan. 

These excepted tracts are situated to the west of the Indus. The Province lies 
between 27® 89' and 84® 2' N. and 69® 23' and 79® 2' B. 

2, In the Census Report of 1901, the Punjab was said to have been left Internal 
•with only 27 districts. Close on the sep.aration of the Frontier portion followed Changes- 
the creation of two new districts in the Pro-vince, viz., Attock and Lyallpur by 
Punjab Government Notifications No. 343 and 1333, dated the 11th March 

and 15th November 1904, respectively, the former out of the old districts of 
Rawalpindi and Jhelum and the latter out of Jhang, Montgomery and Gujranwala. 

The former creation was due to administrative convenience and the latter to the ■ 
growth of the Chenab Colony. Later on, by Punjab Government Notification 
No. 21 Ij dated the 9th February 1909, the tahsil of Leiah was transferred from 
the Mianwali to the Muzaffargarh District, and the Sharakpur Tahsil went bodily 
from the Lahore to the Gujranwala District, under Notification No. 677 S. (Home) 

General, dated 18th June 1910. A new tahsil, named Sargodha, was created in 
the Shahpur District (Notification No. 33, dated 6th January 1906), and that of 
Sampla in Rohtak was abolished (Government Notification No. 224, dated 8rd 
June 1910). In the Feudatory States under the political control of the Lieute- 
nant-Governor of the Punjab, there have been practically no changes. The sta- 
tistics given in the Census Tables appended to this Report relate to the Districts 
and States of the Pro-vince as they stood after the transfers above described. 

3. The Province is divided into five Divisions, each in charge of a Com- 
missioner. A re-adjustment of Divisions was made by Punjab Government Notifi-^^?” 
cation No. 212, dated 9th February 1909, the Montgomery District having been ^ 
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shifted from the Lahore to the Multan Division and the Miauwali District from the 
Multan to the Rawalpindi Division. The Districts included in each of the present 
Divisions are : — 

Delhi. Jnllandnr. Lahore. 


HissaT, Bobtak, Gurgaon, Delhi, 
Eamal, Ambala, Simla. 

Bawalpindi. 


Kangra, Hoahiarpur, Jullundur, 
Ludhiana, Forozeporo. , 

. Uvltan. 


Lahore, Amritsar, Qurdaspur, 
Sialkot, Gujranwala. 


Montgome^, Lyallpur, Jhang, Multan, MuzaSargarh, 
a,, including the Blloch Trans-frontier. 


1. 

2 . 

3. 

4, 

B. 

e. 

8 . 

. 9 . 

10 . 

11 . 

. 12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16 . 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20 . 


Indo-Ganobiic 
Plain West — j 

Hissar, 

Loharu State. 
Bobtak, 

Dutjana State, 
Gurgaon. 

Pataudi State. 
Delhi. 

Knrnul. 
Jnllnndnl. 
Kapurthala State. 
Ludhiana. 

Haler Kotla State. 
Ferozepore. 
Faridhot State. 
Patiala State. 

Jind State. 

Ndbha State, 
Lahore. 

Amritsar. 

Gnjr'anTrala, 


II. EIMALATAN-' 


21 . 

22 . 

23. 


Fahan State,' 
Simla. 

Simla nUl States, 


24. 

25. 

26. 
27. 


Kangra. 
ISandi State. 
Suleet State. 
Ohamba State. 


m. Sdb-Himauyak — 


29. 

30. 

31. 

32. 

33. 

34. 

35. 

36. 


Ambala. 

Kalsia State. 

Eoshiarpur, 

Gnrdaspnr. 

Sialkot. 

Gnjrat. 

Ibelum. 

Bawalpindi. 

Attook. 


rV. Nobth-Wsst 
Dbt Abba — 


Gujrat, Bhahpur, Jhelum, _ ... 

Bawalpin^, Attock, Mianwali. Dera Ghazi Khan,. 

The figures for British territory, in the Census tables in Part II of the Report 
have been arranged in the above order. The Native States are entered in 
geographical order with reference to their proximity to Administrative Divisions. 
The difference in the order compared with the tables of 1901 is that Ohamba has 
been placed before the Phulkian States whicb, together with Bahawalpnr, are now 
dealt with through a Political Agent. The order of the Phulkian States has 
also been changed on a representation from the Jind Durbar, the States being 
now mentioned in the order of Political importance. 

4. The scheme of Natural Divisions now adopted is given in the margin, 

and is practically the same as that laid down 
in the last Census Report. The Himalayan 
Division, which contains Districts and States 
lying inside the Himalayan Range, at the 
extreme north-east of the Province, has an 
average rainfall of over 61 inches per annum, 
against the Provincial average of under 31. 
The climate is bitterly cold in winter, when 
the greater part of it gets covered over with 
snow. The hill streams provide natural 
means of irrigation for cultivation on the 
lull-sides and in the valleys. The forests 
afford excellent grazing for the cattle and 
supply timber and fuel to the towns within 
and outside the Division. Ae Sub- Himala- 
yan Division comprises tracts which closely 
hug the outskirts of the Himalayas, along 
the east and north of the Province, in some 
casesincluding — asin Rawalpindi — small por- 
tions of the Himalayan hills themselves. Its 
average rainfall per annum is ovey 33 inches, 
which is supplemented by irrigation from perennial canals in the Ambala and 
Gnrdaspur Districts .and from hill torrents in the others. The variations of 
climate are more marked than in the plains, the winter being chilly owing to the cold 
winds from the hiUs and the summer about as bad a!8 in the Indo-Gangetic Plain 
W est, except that the nights are cooler. The North-W est Dry Area is the group of 
Districts and States lying far away from the Himalayan Range, in the western half 
of the Province. The low hills found in some of the districts included therein, are 
waterless and bare. The rainfall of this tract is small (under 13 inches) and the 
temperature high. Copious irrigation from perennial canals is, however, changing 
the aspect of three of the Di8tricts,-^Lyallpur, Shahpur and Jhang — ^included in 
this group, and at the next Census, these will perhaps have to be trans- 
ferred to the Indo-Gangetio Plain West, together wilh Montgomery, if the 
greater part of its waste is colonized on the projected Lower Bari Doab Canal. 
But the conditions being still more or less in a transition stage, it has been 
considered best, for the present, not to lose the advantage of comparison with 
the figures of 1901. The Natural Division of the Indo-Gangetio Plain West 
is less homogeneous. On the one hand, it contains sandy tracts like Hissar, the 
east of Patiala and the districts of Gurgaon and Rohtak, depending mainly 
on rainfall, and on the other, such highly cultivated and abundantly irrigated 
tracts as Jullundur, Amritsar, Lahore and Gujranwala. The spread of canal 
irrigation is, however, equalizing matters to a considerable extent, and on the whole, 
bearing in mind the Natural Divisions in the adjoining Province, it is perhaps best 


37. 

38. 

39. 

40. 

41. 

42. 

43. 

44. 

45. 


Uontgomery, 

Shahpnr. 

Mianwali. 

Lyallpnr. 

Jhang. 

Hnltan. 

Bahawalpur State. 
Mnzafiargarh. 
Uero Ghazi Khan. 
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to adhere to the arrangement. The average rainfall of the Natural Division is 
about 27 inches a year, and the climate is hot and steamy during the rainy season. 

AREA, POPULATION AND DENSITY 

5. The total area and population for tbe whole Province and for each seference 
•administrative unit are printed in Imperial Table I (Part II of this Report), to StatiBti- 
the variations of population from one Census to another are shown in Imperial cal Tables. 
Table II, the mean density with reference to the total area has been worked out 
in Subsidiary Table I to this Chapter and the area and population are given by 
'Tahsils in Provincial Tables I and II. The figures of density by Tahsils are 
•entered in Subsidiary Table II. The distribution of population between towns 
and villages is shown in Subsidiary Table III. Subsidiary Table IV deals with the 
number per mille of the total population and of each main religion who live in 
towns ; Subsidiary Table V shows towns classified by population Subsidiary 
'Table VI contains statistics of cities and selected towns, concerning density, 
proportion of sexes and immigration, together with the percentage of variation of 
population since 1881, and Subsidiary Table VII shows persons per house and 
houses per square mile. 


6. The total area of the Province, as now constituted is 136,330 square 

- miles, and the total population ag. Population, 
'opuktion. certained at this Census is 24,187,750. 

The distribution over the Natural 
11027490 Divisions is given in the margin. It 
ii 724 |* 8 o will be noticed that about 46 per cent. 

5630699 total population of the Pro- 

* ’ vines belongs to the Indo-Gangetic 
Plain West, which is the largest and 
the most important Natural Division, including, as it does, the most flourishing 
•tracts. The other three Natural Divisions contribute 7, 24 and 23 per cent, to 
the total population. 


Natnrnl Dirtaion. 


'lado-Onn^etio Plain West 

Himalayan 

Snb.Uimnlaynn ••• 

N..W. Dry Area 


7. With regard to the total population (including Native States) the Compari- 
Punjab stands sixth among the Provinces in India, coming after Bengal, United 
Provinces, Maliras, Eastern Bengal and Bombay, but with reference to the popu- 

lation of British territory alone, it occupies the fifth place, being a little ahead of 
Bombay. The area and population of European countries approaching the Punjab 
' in size, are given in the margin. 

! These figures will show that while the 
Country. PopuiaUon. Punjab exceeds that of the 

; British Isles and of Italy by about - 

8*'^ and Jth respectively, its popula- ' 

itoiy 110,550 34,565,000 tiou IS Only about three-fourths of 

■Norway 124,130 2,393,000 either. Norway, the most thinly popu- 

— ■ - ■ - . . lated country in Europe, has, however, 

only i\th the population of the Punjab, while in area it is only 9 per cent. 

.smaller. 

8. The density of population can be considered from more standpoints ColtivaWe, 
'.than one. Where the area not available for cultivation is small, the incidence gross cnlti- 
o£ population on the total area is a correct index of the pressure of popu-vated and 
lation. But in hiUy and desert tracts where cultivation (and consequently net. cnltiva- 
population) has to be confined to limited patches, the incidence of population on te4 area ex- 
figures relating to cultivation ordinarily indicates the measure of congestion and Plaiaed. 
with a view to show this, percentages of the cultivable, gross cultivated and net 
cultivated area . have been worked out in Sub-Table I. In such tracts, however, the 
population depends to no small extent on pasturage and other products, and it is 

a question whether the total or the cultivated area forms the correct basis of com- 
.parison. The true measure would probably be somewhere between the two sets 
of Ggures. The sense in which the terms cultivable, gross cultivated and net 
cultivated have been used is as follows 


Gullivdble area means the net cultivated area together with fallows 
and waste available for cultivation, but excludes reserved forests and uncnlturable 
area (i.e., area incapable of cultivation). 
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Gross cultivated area means tlie area sown vrith crops in one year, inclnd- 
ing double cropping, irrespective of failure of crops. 

Net cultivated area means the area so'wn with crops, irrespective of 
failure of crops, less double cropping. 

The interpretation of the above terms h.as been fixed under the orders- 
of the Census Commissioner. 

j 9. It has not been possible to obtain reliable figures of cultivation from some 
of the Native States. The percentages for these Native States, in the Subsidiary 
Tables, Wve had to be worked out with reference to hgnres of the adjoining- 
Districts or States, in order to complete the materials for stidking averages for 
the Natural Divisions. The results though good enough for all practical purposes 
cannot be viewed as perfectly accurate. 

Of the total area in the Province, about 57 per cent, is cultivable, but 
only 38 per cent, -is sown with crops once or more during a year, In the 
Indo-Gangebic Plain, all but 9 per cent, can be brought under the plough, and 
71 per cent, of the area is so-wn with crops, of which 14*8 per cent, grows- 
double crops. On about one-fourth of the gross cultivated area, the crops are 
irrigated from canals or wells. The facilities for extension of cultivation are 
much less in the Sub-Himalayan Division where only 64 per cent, of the area is 
cultivable, 50 per cent, is sown with crops -with 8*6 per cent, of double 
cropping and only 13 per cent, of the gross cultivated area is irrigated. 
The' tracts in -the North-West Dry Area which are in the transition stage in 
consequence of irrigation from perennial canals approach, in circumstances, the 
Indo-Gangetic Plain, -with the exception only of rainfall, which in a canal 
irrigated tract is not such an indispensable element. But the districts represent- 
ing the type, like Mianwali with 9 per cent, of irrigation or the Bahawalpur- 
State with 13 per cent, of cultivation are at a considerable disadvantage. 

■ The possibilities of cultivation in the Himalayan tract are limited, only 21 
per cent, of the total area being cultivable, and only 10 per cent, being sown 

with crops, once or more, in a year,. 


Natural Divisions. 

/ 

Area in equate milet. 

1 

Ooltivable. , 

Gross 

cultivated. 

Net cnlU- 
rated. 

Hauh British Terri- 

70,970 

46,325 

39,990 

Tosr. 

Ihdo-Gangetic Plain 

26,660 

22,778 

19,685 

Himalayan 

1,382 

1,288 

839 

Snb-Himalayan 

12,048 

11,039 

11,222 

9,397 

N.-W. Dry Area ... 

31,980 

10,069 


About -l^th of the crops sown, however,, 
possess facilities of irrigation from hill 
streams. The reserved forests in 
this tract which roughly cover about- 
18 per cent, of the total area afford, 
pasture for cattle and livelihood to a- 
fairly large number of men engaged 
in the conversion of trees into, and the- 
export of, timber and other forest- 
produce. The figures of cultivation- 
for British Territory are noted in the margin. 

10, The mean density on the total area, for the whole Province and. 

the Natural Divisions is given in the 


Province 
and Natural 
Division. ^ 

Mean 
density per 
square i^e. 

Percentage of 
cnltivable 
- area on 
total area. 

Percentage 
of netcnlti- 
vated area 
on total 
area. 

Punjab 

177 

57 

33 

I n d o-Gangetic 
Plain. 

286 

91 

71 

Himalayan 

78 

21 

10 

Bub-Himalayan 

305 

64 

60 

North-West Dry 
Area. 

99 

69 

20 


margin, with the percentage of culti- 
vable and net cultivated area in each 
unit. Taking the Province as a whole,, 
there are 177 persons to the square- 
mile (of the total area). It may be- 
in-teresting to know for comparison 
that Australia has only 2 persons to- 
overy square mile, Norway 19, the- 
TTni-ted States have 31, Hungary has 
166, France 189, the British Isles have 287, and Belgium has 589. With reference- 
to the total area, the Sab-Himalayan tract has all along been the most thickly po- 
pulated. The climate is somewhat favourable compared to that of either the 
Himalayas or the Plains, the normal annual rainfall of over 33 inches is abun- 
dant enough for the crops which are, in addition, materially assisted by the 
hill torrents bringing large quantities of rain -water from the hillp, and depositing 
rich silt on the land. The means of communication are generally good. The 
density rose from 301 in 1881 to 329 in 1891. Ten years later, it was Very much 
the same, being 325'; but during the past decade, the causes of general decrease 
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have thinned the population oE this tract also to 305 per square mile. The 
cause of high density in this tract is not far to seek. In the early days irhen 
arti&cial means of irrigation were not much in vogne, cultivation was confined 
to- the banks of rivers which received the advantage of the spill water, or to the 
skirts of hills, where the perennial streams and the periodical down-rushes 
of water from the hills provided natural facilities for cultivation. Moreover in 
disturbed times, the advantage of being close to the hills was not a negligible . 
factor. Under these conditions cnltivation and population appear to have grown in 
the submontane tracts and the traditions will keep the population congested in the 
Natural Division, until the other causes of growth of population in the progressive 
Indo-Gangetio Plain enable that tract to compete with this in point of 
•density. The Indo-Gangetio Plain which comes next, is most favourably placed 
with respect to the means of communication and the artificial irrigation by 
means of canals. The soil is rich, although with the exception of riverain 
land subject to annual inundation, it lacks the advantage of periodical replenish- 
ment by silt. The tract grew I’apidly in density, f.e., from 270 persons per square 
mile in 1881 to 297 in 1891 and 314 in 1901, but for causes, which will be ex- 
plained further on, the figure has fallen now to 286. The North-West Dry Area, 
with its scanty rainfall of 13 inches a year and its large stretches of sandy waste 
not yet within the reach of irrigation, is unfavourably circumstanced compared with 
the two former Natural Divisions. Although 59 per cent, of the area is available 
for cultivation, yet only 20 per cent, is actually under crops. In the Himalayan 
Division, 79 per cent, of the area is not cultivable, and of that which is cultivable, 
less than half (only 10 per cent, of the total area) is under crops. The incidence 
of population on the total area is, therefore, bound to be small and the lowest 
position of the Division in point of density is only natural. Its normal rainfall of 
over 61 inches a year, coupled with the steep gradients which are incapable of 
being levelled or ploughed, and allow the silt to be speedily washed ont of the rocky 
soil, only retards the spread of cnltivation, and the extreme cold of the winter, 
with its snowfall which places cultivation out of the question for nearly half the 
year, stems the growth of population. 

Classification of Districts and States according to Density. 

11. With regard to density on the total area, the districts and states Density on. 
may be classified thus : — , total area. 


Class. 

nensity, per 
sqnare milo. 

Districts. 

States. 

I 

600—580 

Ddlu, Jnllandnr and Amritsar 


II 

400-600 

HosMarpur, Gordaspnr and Sialkoi 

KapurihaUt and Stalerkotla, 

U1 

300-400 

Rohtak, GnrgaoD, Ludhiana, Lahore, Siaila, 
Ambala and Unjrat. 

Patavdi and Kalsia, 

. 

rv 

200*"300 at 

Kama!, Ferozepore, Gnjranirola, Rawalpindi 
and Lyallpur. 

Dujana, Faridtot, Patiala, Jind and 
Sahha. 

V 

100—200 .~ 

Hissar, Jhelum, Attock, Montgomery, Shah - 
pur, Jhang and Multan. 

Nahan, Mandi and BuTcet, 

VI 

Under 100 

Eangra, Mianwoli, MuzatfargaTh and Dera 
Ghazi Ehan. 

- -■ - ^ 

Zoharu, Simla Hill States, Chamha 
and Bahatoalpur. 


The three districts with the highest density lie in the Indo-Gangetic 
Plain W est. The districts falling in the second class all belong to the Sub- 
Himalayan Division, while the most thickly populated Native States of Kapnr- 
thala and iMalerkotla come within this class with a densily of 400 to 500 persons 
per square mile. The four remaining classes contain districts and states from 
different Natural Divisions. 

The most thinly populated districts and states lie on the west, south-west 
and north-east of the Province. Generally spealring, the density increases 
from the'ends towards the centre, with the exception of the Delhi District lying 
at the extreme south-east. The density of the tracts skirting the Himalayas 
is high on the whole, but compared with the central portion, declines towards 
the eastern and western extremity. 
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garb Tabsils skirting tbe bills and the whole of tbo Knlsia State, stand fairly low, 
-wbile in the three central districts, Una in Hc3biai*pur and Patbankot in Gur- 
daspur have a low density because they include extensive hill areas. 

By Tahsiin ■ .lu the Sorth-West Dry, Area, canal irrigation places the Shahnur, 

JbaBg, Mmtan nnaMontgomory Dis* 
tricts on a level with Attock and 
Jhelum in the Sub«Himnlaynn tract 
and the Hissar District in the Indo> 
Giingetic Plain, while the Lyallpiir 
District fares still better, the Lyall- 
pur Tahsil showing a density of 819 
persons per square mile. There is 
not much dinerenco between the 
Lyallpur District and the adjoining 
district of Gujranwala. The Mian- 
wali, Muzaffargarh and Dera Ghazi 
Khan Districts and the Bahawal- 
pur State still remain sparsely, 
populated. The Biloch Trans- 
frontier baa 11 persons to a square 
mile. The Eajanpur and Leiah 
Tabsils with 53 and the Bhakkar 
Tahsil with 48 persons to a square 
mile are types of this Natural Divi- 
sion, while the Bahawalpur State 
with a density of 52 is next only to 
the Ohamba State in point of spars- 
ity of population. Among the 
British Districts, Mianwali has the lowest density of 64. 



ClBBBiflca- 12. Subsidiary Table II shows, by Natural Divisions, the population of 
tioii of Tah- tahsils falling under the following classes, arranged according to density on the total 
BilB accord.'area:— (1) Under 150, (2) 150—300, (3) 300—450, (4) 450—600, (5) 600— 750, and 
^ to deuE- 750—900. The maps printed in the margin of the preceding paragraph indicate 

popn- the classes in each Natural Division, by different shading. 

Taking the whole Punjab together, the bulk of the popula- 
Under 150 ... 46 * 17 tion _(81 per cent.) is met with in tahsils with a density of 

- 86 , 40 450 or leas persons to the square mile, which cover nearly 

L 94 per cent, of the total area, as shown in the margin. The 

Total ... 94 81 nejrt higher class contains 4 per cent, of the area and 11 per 

' cent, of the population, and tahsils with a density of over 600 (the highest is 860 
in Delhi) include only about 2 per cent, of the area and 8 per cent, of the population. 
As has already been noticed, the thickest populated tracts lie in the Indo- 
Gangetio Plain "West. The Simla District (and particularly the Simla-Bharauli 
Tahsil), having, a very small area confined mainly to populated bits, is rather an 
abnormal feature of the Himalayan group. The greater part of its population 
lives in tahsils and states with a density of 300 or less per square mile. A small 
proportion of the area falling in the Snb-Himalayan group has a density of 
600 — 750 per square mile, and another unimportant part has less than 150 persons 
to the square mile. But the bulk of tbe population is somewhat evenly dis- 
tributed over the three classes with a density ranging from 150 to 600. Por the 
North-West Dry Area, even a density of 300 is an exception rather than the 
rule, and only the tal^ils in the transition stage have more than 150 persons to 
- the Square mile. The real place of the tract is in the lowest class with a 
density of under 150. 


Density on 
cnltivated 
area. 


. 13. For want of complete figures of cultivation for the. Native States, it 
Denaity on total area „. ; ... , 200 js not possible to examine the density of the 

r, SMtiSarea ."’aIi whole Province with regard tp the Cultivated 

^ net onitiTated area • 499 area. But the density of British Territory, 

for which complete figures are available, is given in .the margin. Thus while, on 
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the whole, there are 177 persons to every square mile in the Province, in 
British Territory there are 200. In other words, there is one person to every 3 
acres of the total area, but taking the area actually under crops (net cultivated) 

■there is one person to every acre or so. 

The density of each Natural' Division on the net cultivated area is . sho'wn 

in the margin. The mean density of 
the Lido-Gangetio Plain West is some- 
what below the Provincial average. 

This is the tract in which the majority 
of the population is connected •with 
agriculture, but the vast areas of the 
Himalayan tract support a very large 
amount of non-agricultural population and the case of the Sub-Himalayan tract 
•and the North-West Dry Area is similar, though in a smaller degree. The result is 
'that in these tracts the incidence of total population on cultivated area is rela- 
tively high. As regards the Himalayan tract, itis-true that the cultivation is very 
•careful and employs a larger number of persons per acre than is Tisual in the plains, 

■but it is also true that the traders and labourers not connected -with agriculture 
and the breeders of farm stock form a very considerable proportion of the 
.population. 

14. The facts put together in the marginal tablo will throw light on cir- Causes @on- 

oumstances tend- inoing to 
ing to produce 1 * 1 ?^ dens- 
congestion. In 
a mainly agricul- 
tural country like 
India, and par- 
ticularly in this 
Province, where 
about 68 per cent, 
of the total popu- 
lation lives on 
agriculture or 
means subservi- 
ent thereto, culti- 
vation must, for a 
long time, remain 
the principal fac- 
tor in determining 
the density, al- 
though it would 
be incorrect 'to 
say that the rela- 
tion between cul- 
tivation and density of population is absolute. The climate, the customs of the peo- 
•ple, the trading centres, the establishment of industries, the means of communi- 
cation and the esistence of forest reserves all affect the growth of population, 

‘but none of these causes is half so important here as the extent and nature of 
•cultivation. Only 9 per cent, of the total population of the Province lives by 
trade * and about 20 per cent, is engaged in industries of various kinds. Industries 
-are no doubt developing by leaps and bounds as -wtU be noticed hereafter, but 
it is doubtful whether they 'will ever attain to the importance of agriculture. 

It will be seen from the figures presented in -the above table that density 
•does not vary with either rainfall or the percentage of any particular crop. But 
■it is clear that wherever the density is high, the percentage of cultivation^is^large, 
mid either the normal rainfall is abundant or it is largely supplemented by arti- 
ficial irrigation from canals and wells. For example, Ludhiana, Gujrat, Ambala, 

Ho^arpur, Gurdaspur and Delhi, receive between 30 and ^40 inches of rain every 
year, while JuUundur, Amritsar, Sialkot and Lahore, which only get 20 to 30 
inches, have between 37 and 61 per cent, of their crops irrigated from canals or wells. 
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1 
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Mean density per 
mile (Table I). 

Net cultivatod area 
to total area. 

Irrigated area to 
gross cultivatod 
area. 

Average size of a o 
ted holding propi 

1 

i 

o 

u 

® a 

|i 

Normal rainfall. 

d 

1 

S3 

CO 

d 

o 

s 

Jowar and bajra. 

d 

■i 

a 

Wheat, 

Fulsos, 

0 

a 

1 

•M 

o 

Is- 

z 

Jnllnndnr 


660 

77 

43 

rs 

Bs. a, 
2 3 

28-38 

3*6 

-4 

-3 

10-7 

32-1 

22-3 

8 

Amritsar 


550 

74 

48 

21 

1 11 

26-99 

2-9 

4-8 

•8 

5-8 

35-4 

21-3 

4 

Jldhi 


510 

66 

14 

2-9 

1 12 

31-83 

3-8 

-2 

25-9 

1-3 

13-^ 

27-4 

4 

■'Sialkot 


492 

68 

37 

207 

1 12 

29-12 

8'6 

6-3 

2-7 

7-7 

87-5 

14-1 

5 

Gurdaspnr 


-443 

68 

18 

1-7 

1 14 

37-47 

6-5 

6-5 

1-4 

8'3 

33-5 

19-9 

10 

.Hoshiarpnr 


409 

49 

6 

1-4 

2 0 

37-76 

3-1 

4-0 

1-1 

16-9 

31-7 

23-3 

7 

Ambala 


373 

60 

3 

2-3 

1 9 

31-04 

1-7 

8-4 

2-4 

10-9 

23-9 

24-0 

7 

‘Lahore 


367 

58 

61 

4-6 

0 IS 

26-34 

-8 

2-8 

2-3 

4-4 

35-3 

22-3 

6 

'Gnjrat 

• •• 

364 

62 

16 

2-7 

1 0 

32-67 

1-1 

1-3 

18-3 

2-3 

39-7 

17-9 

4 

Ludhiana 


356 

80 

20 

3-09 

1 10 

39-09 

1-3 

-3 

3-5 



6-9 

26-7 

. 

88-9 

4 




Total British Territo^ 
Indo-Gangetic Plain 'West 

Bimalajan 

Snh-Himalayan 

N.-W. Dry Area 


Density on net 
cultivated area 
per square 
mile. 

499 
4S5 
965 
61S 
4S2 


* Liclading transport. 
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The system of well cultivation in JuUundur, Gurdaspnr and Hoshiarpur" results- 
in the raising of a large percentage of high class crops a^nd enables the people- 
to live on comparatively smaller holdings (average l'4to 1*8 acre) tha n else- 
where,' but even in the most densely populated canal irrigated district of 
Amritsar, a somewhat larger holding (average 2'1 acres) is necessary, while Lahore 
with 61 per cent, of irrigated crops has an average of 4*6 acres per holding. 

The raising of particular crops is due mainly to climatic conditions. In 
the eastern part of the Indo-Gangetic Plain, i.e. in eastern Punjab, the abundant 
summer rains enable the raising of a large proportion of autumn crops, while as 

we go west, they give 
place to wheat and 
other spring crops. 
The diagram in the 
margin wiU show in 
respect of the ten most 
thickly populated districts, that the density does not rise or fall with any of the 
important crops of the Province. Ludhiana, which has the lowest density; of all 

the ten districts, has 
the largest propor- 
tion of pulses, while 
Gujrat with only 
slightly higher dens- 
ity stands first in the 
propox’tion of wheat, 
Ambala has a large 
percentage of rice 
and Gurdaspnr grows 
most sugarcane, but 
neither of the dis- 
tricts is the most 
thickly populated.. 
Similarly, the district 
with the highest per- 
centage of jowar and 
bajra is Delhi and. 
that producing most 
maize is Hoshiarpur. ' 

No correspondence 
can be established be- 
tween crops and area 
under cultivation on 
the one hand and. 
density on the other,. 
The two diagrams 
printed in the margin 
illustrate that the 
highest percentage of 
Kharif crops to gross 
cultivated area is 
found in the Bohtak, 
Gurgaon and Hissar 
Districts, which stand 
fairly low, but not 
lowest in point of 
density, -while the districts of Attock, Jhelum, Jhang and Muzaffargarh showing 
the highest percentage of wheat have a still sparser, popnlation. Of the most 
taickly ^vjpulated districts, Jullundur and Amritsar stand about the middle in re- 
Fjjcct of both Kharif and Babi crops, while Delhi stands fairly high in Kharif and 
Y'rr low in re.sprct of wheat. Nor can particular crops be permanently popular in 
thiCHrly populated tracts. The fall in the price of sugar, the heavy assessment of 


f s s 
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Ifind 5 growing sugnrcano nnd the comparatively favourable rates obtained for cot- 
ton have i*csuUod in cotton replacing sugarcane in many places, and rice has had 
to bo given tip v'horo extension of cultivation is mab'ng the water supply 
insufficient for its growth. The area under wheat fluctuates more or less with 
successive yeai*s of high or low prices and with timely rainfall. The varia- 
tions of soil* nnd ininfall are so groat from one part of the Province to another, 
that it is not possible for tbo same crops to be raised eveiywhere with equd 
facility, but in similarly circumstanced tracts, a large percentage of high crops 
sucb as sugarcane and wheat, points to bigb density. For instance, comparing Jul- 
lundur and Ludhiana, tbo former has 8‘G per cent, of sugarcane and 32-1 percent, 
of wheat, while the latter has not more than 1*3 of the former and 26*7 of the 
latter. Similarly the Amritsar District has 2*9 per cent, of sugarcane and 35*4 per 
cent, of wheat against *S nnd 85*8 per cent, of the two crops, respectively, in the 
adjoining district of Lahore. 

But this is not all. The Jullundur District with the highest density 

has 8, and Gurdaspur 10 commercial 


Disrcicrs. 

U 

o t 
‘=•1 

rEBcrsTAOc or nt- 
sinnNTi) IK YittiAocs 
on. TOWNS wiin 
. rorcLATiox, 

O o 

. 

ii= o 
Tfrs to 


fi 
tn ? 
c c* 

O ft 

Under 

500. 

500 to I 
2fl00. 

Above 

2,000, 

e e > 
2,25 

SS 

Jullundur ... 

SCO 

**2 

SO 

2S 

M7 

noshhrpur ... 

409 

ac 

CO 

14 

111 

Ambala ... 

373 

-14 

32 

24 

1-11 


but its villages are stronger. 


towns. Tbo density is naturally higher 
where the number of towns is large and 
the stronger the village homestead 
smaller the mean distance from 
lage to village, the greater will be 
number of persons per square mile, 
way of example figures for three districts 
are given in the margin. The distance 
from rillage to village is larger in Jul- 
lundur than in the other two districts, 
Ambala with a large number of small villages 


and 

vil- 

the 

By 


Jallnodur 

AmiiUar 

Delhi 

Sislhot 

Gordespor 

noshiupnr 

Ambala 

Lahore 

Gojrat 

Ludhiana 


10 

23 

51 

G 

7 

1 

11 

87 

4 

14 


shows a smaller density. 

The number of factories (with not less than 20 workers) 
in eaoli of the districts* with a density of over 350 is noted in 
the margin. It is obvious that the Industrial development 
has so far bad very little effect on the density. The factories 
being confined mainly to cities or towns, their small numbers 
cannot be expected to affect the strength of population in the 
district as a whole, which varies with so many other causes.. 
The effect of iiTigation from canals on density is shown in the marginal table. 

The abnoimal mortality 
of the past decade which 
will be discussed in the 
next chapter, has, by caus- 
ing an actual decrease in 
the population of tbePro- 
vince, considerably mar- 
red the effect of canal irri- 
gation on density, during 
the pasttonyears. Never- 
theless, the sudden rise 
of the incidence of popula- 
tion on total area, in what 
now constitutes theLyall- 
pur District, from 7 per- 
sons per square mile in 
1891 to 187 only a year 
or two after the comple- 
tion of the Chenab Canal, 
at the Census of 1901, 
and a further leap to 272 


Names of Canals, 

Dates of 
completion. 

Districts and 
States irrigated. 

Dcr,$i(y per sgiiarc mile in 

1861. 

1891. 

1001, 

1911. 


• 

Delhi 

499 

405 

634 

610 


ISSG 

Itohtak ... 

808 

829 

861 

301 


Sirsa 

Narnal 

271 

278 

280 

264 

\7cstcm Janma 

Branch - 

Ambala 

449 

467 

441 

873 

Canal, 

1896 

Hissar 

129 

149 

160 

164 


L 

Jind State ... 

108 

226 

224 

216 



Ludhiana ... 

42G 

447 

464 

866 



Forozeporo 

174 

207 

228 

224 



Patiala Stato,,, 

271 

293 

295 

260 

Sirmnd 


^^alsui fy •«« 

403 

409 

409 

883 




282 

806 

821 

268 



Faridkot „ 

161 

179 

196 

203 



Amritsar 

668 

620 

639 

660 

Upper Bari Doah 

1878.70.! 

Gurdaspur ... 

486 

600 

498 

443 


1 

Lahoro ... 

285 

834 

870 

867 



Guiranwala ... 

181 

202 

247 

226 

Chenab 

1899.19004 

Lyallpur 

7 

7 

1B7 

272 



Jhane 

116 

120 

127 

163 

Jliclniu ••• 

In progress 

Sliabpur 

83 

103 

104 

185 


during the past decade, furnishes a striking illustration of the revolution of eco- 
nomic conditions, which irrigation from a perennial canal can bring about. As is well 

. * The Simla District with a density of 889 per square mile has no factory. 
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JniOTTj, tte Sandal Bar, vrliicli contained a thick jungle inhabited only by graziers 
ana hoards of thieves and cattle-lifters has been converted, vrith astounding rapidity, 
into an ideal agricultural tract, not like the creations ascribed to Allahdin’s lamp, but 
by thoughtful and foresighted organization, the outlay of capital and the gradual 
import of labour from congested parts of the Province. The opening up of a 
TTssv triict of jungle by means of a pleniafnl artificial scarce of irrigation attracts 
multitudes of settlers to such a tract, and if the means of profitable enterprise are 
permanent, the settlers get gradually tied down to the place. 

The Jhelnm Canal has similarly infiuenced the density of Shahpur though 
in a smaller degree, in proportion to its smaller magnitude. 

The effects of this process are also manifest from variations in 1891 and 
IPOl, on the "Westem Jamna Canal, except in the Delhi and Kamal Districts, 
Trhcre canal irrigation had already existed, and the completion of the TV^estem 
Jamna Canal project only resulted in water-logging, circumstances favourable to 
tlic growth of population not being restored till after the remodelling of the canals. 
The districts and states irrigated from the Sirhind Canal which was completed 
in 1536-57, showed a marked improvement in 1891 and 1901. The Upper Bari 
Doab which was finished in 1878-79 had produced its effects in 1881 and continued 
to develop tlie population of the tract irrigated from it, in the next decade, [n 
examining the above Bgures it has to be borne in mind that the Chenab Colony has 
drawn very largely during the last two decadra pji the districts irrigated from 
this last canal. 

TOWNS ANb VILLAGES 

16. For purposes of Enumeration, a town was defined as follows ; — 

_ '* A toyn inclcdsi ; — 1, ovary Monicipality; 2, all Civil Lines not incladod within 
rnnr.irijT.l lirait^ ; .'1, ovary Cantonment ; and 4, every other continnons collection of Jionses 
ir.hr'.l'ii<’J hy no* le.a than 5,000 persons, which the Provincial Saporintendont moy decide 
to tren*. r.a k town for Censes purposes.” 

" A’c If In do.aling with qnsstions arising under head (4), tho Provinciaj Superin- 
t.-nd'r.*. will have r.-'gard to the character of tho population, tho relative don^’t;^ of tho 
dw-Ilir.jr-', the iraportanco of tho place as a centre of trade and its historic associations, and 
w ill l,.:r.r in mind that it is und<.sirablc to treat as towns, overgrown villages which have no 
erhan characteristics.” 

Tl.'f definition was virtually the same as in 1901, but notified areas wore 
not tri'ate'l as towns on tho analogy of municipalities and no clnstor of houses 
with a papulation of over 5,000 was treated ns a town, unless in each in- 
divi ir.al di«linct urban characteristics were noticeable. Tho result has been 
a Iar>a; deerca.»o in the total number of tov/ns. At tho time of deciding whether 
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certain residential groups have been treated as towns at one Census but 

Toirn. District or Btatc. 

■Simavriir, 0. L. Simla. 

■Jaitu JiTobha. 

Jalalabad ... Fcrozcporo. 

iibohar ... Do. 

SambarLal ... Sialkot. 

Cbawinda ... Do. 

Sargodha ... Shahpnr. 

Talagang ... Attock. 

MianTTali, M. ... Minn'nrali. 

•Goira ... Lyallpar. 

Bojhan ... Dora Ghasi Ehan. 

Taunra ... Da 

4,695 only. Two of the towns — vk., Sargodha and Gojra — are quite new and have 
sprung into existence practically within the last decade. Sargodha is the head- 
quai'ter of the Jholum Canal Colon}’, and Gojra, a Railway station in the Chenab 
Colony, has developed into an important Mandi (mart) for the export of agricul- 
tural produce. Abohar in the Forozeporo District and Jaitu in the Nabha State 
have also recently grown up in consequence of canal irrigation and the opening 
of now Railways (the Bhatindn-Samasatta and Forozepore-Bhatinda sections of 
the Southern Punjab, N.-W. Railway). 

As many as 64* of the towns of 1901 hare now been treated as villages. 
Twenty of them have a population of over 5,000, but they are merely overgrown 
village homesteads with no urban characteristics. The names and population 
(1901) of these villages arc given below : — 

1, Rasin 4,3St; S, Rohri 3,314; 3, Fattchabad 3,786; 4, AUenabad 1,03-1 ; (Hissar) ; 5, klabm 7,821; 
0, Kalnnaar 7,040 ; 7, Butnna 7,509 ; 8, Barauda 5,830 ; 9, Eahnanr 6,034 ; 10, Oarkhauda 3,765 (Robtak) ; 
11, Daliu 4,301 (Gurgaonl ; IS, Pondri 5,631 ; 13 Ladvra 3,518 (Kamnl) ; 14, Solon 61 (Simla) ; 15, Eangra 4,740; 16, 
Kurpur 4,462 (Kangra); 17, Dna 1,740 ; 18, Garhdiirnla 3,032 ; 19, Makcrian 3,5S9 ; 20, Kbanpnr 3,183 (Hosbiarpur) ; 
21, Jandiala 6,620; 22, Alawalpur 4,423 (JuUundar) ; 23, Machhiwnia 5,588 (Ludhiana); 21. Moga 0,725; 25, 
Mudla 2,977 ; 20, Makhu 1,356 (Ferozepor) ; 27, Vairowal 5,439 (Amritsar) ; 28, Sri Oobindpnr 4,380 (Gurdaspnr) ; 
59, Zafartval 4, CSS ; 30. Karowal 4,422 ; 31, .Tamko 4,210; .32, Kiila Sobha Singh 3,338 (Sialkot) ; 33, Sohdra 5,050 ; 
34, Hirizabad 4,597 ; 35. Kiila Didar Singh 2, 70S (Guiranmla) ; 36, Bhann 5,340 (Jholam) ; 37, Talamba 2,526 ; 38, 
Kahror 6,652 ; 39, Jalalpc'r 5,149 ; 40, Duniapur 2,150 (Mnltan) ; 11, Ebairpnr 2,257 (UnzaCormrh); 42, Dnjana 5,515 
(Duiann ) ; 43, Patandi 1,171 (Pataudi) i 44, Rnmpar 1 ,157 (Bashabr) ; 15, Bilaspnr 3,192 (Bilaspnr) ; 46, Naln^rb 
4,027 (Nidogarb) ; 47, Nagar 1,224 ; 48, Bhojpur OSS (Sake!) ; 19, na'diabad 8,039 ; 50, Sbo^npar 1,508 ; 51, Duba 
1,342 (Kapurthala) ; 52, Uch 7,583 ; 53, Khai^ur 5,013 ; 54, Garb Ikbtijar Eban 4,939 ; 55, Nansbehra 4,475 ; 5G’ 
AJlababad 2,86S ; 67, Mincbinabad 2,538 (Bahatralpur) ; 58 Banur 5,010 ; 59. Sahibgarb 5,515 ; 60, Hadaya 5,111 ; 
Cl, SaCdon 1,832 ; 62, Bond 3,735 ; 63, Ealinna 2,711 ; C4, Balanwali 2,298 (Patiala). 


excluded from the list at another. The places which 
have been classed as towns at the present Census 
but were not treated as such in 1901, are named in 
the margin. Of these, Sandwar has been treated as 
a town on account of the Civil Lines, and Mianwali 
on account of its Municipality and Civil Lines. 
The other towns have all a population of over 5,000 
souls, except Chawinda which was expected to have 
more inhabitants than 5,000, but the Census showed 
that the ravages of plague had left the strength at 


The Urban Population. 

17. To enable a correct comparison of urban population, the figures in General. 
Subsidiary Table V, appended to this Chapter, have been based upon the population 

of towns included in the lists of each two Censuses. Columns 5 to 7 of the Sub- 
sidiaiy Table show that the towns common to 1881 and 1891 exhibited an in- 
crease of 7*4 per cent, in population. The similar increase in the next decade was 
■4*7 per cent. But the towns included in the lists of 1901 and 1911 have shown a 
decrease of I’o per cent. Of the 1 74 towns now roistered, 162 also appear in the 
table of 1901. Fifty-one, falling mainly in the highest classes, have a larger 
number of inhabitants now, but the population of the remaining 111 has 
decreased. 

18. The population of towns varies from 232,837 in the largest (Delhi) Size of 
io 680 in the smallest (Attock Cantonment). The average population per town is Towns, 
about 14,800 souls. The largest area covered by any one town or city including 
■Cantonments is 29 square miles (Lahore) of which 22 square miles are taken up 

by the city. The average town, however, covers an area of 1 to 3 square miles. 

19. The proportion of females to every 1,000 males residing in towns gg^ prg. 
is 740 for the whole Province, 737 for British Territory and 757 for the Native portion in 
States. The corresponding figures for the total population (including urban and Towns, 
rural) are 817, 817 and 814, respectively. That the proportion of females should 

be comparatively smaller in towns than in villages, is obvious. A considerable 
number of outsiders (all males) frequent the towns for purposes of trade, or 
edneation, and the labourers attracted by building and other indnstries and the 
majority of menial servants, dc not bring their families into the towns. Moreover, . . 
women living in towns have less opportunity of work in the open air, and conse- 
■quently possess less vitality than the men. 

* The figures are oxetusive of Jutogh and Kasumpti tT€Bted>as separate units in 1901, These have now been 
itreatod as parts of Simla (town) and included therein. 
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The figures of 


Cities and Towns. 

Proportion 
of females 
to 1.000 
males. 

DelH City 


739 

Iishore „ 


596 

Amritsar „ 

••• 

719 

Mnlt&n Town 

• •• 

763 

Bawalpindi „ 

«■> 

505 

Ambala ,, 


629 

Jnllandnr „ 

• •• 

741 

Siiblkot 1} 


701 

Ferozepote „ 


616 


t, 

763 females per thousand males 


cities and selected towns given , in column ;4 of Suh 
sidiary Table VI and reproduced in the margin 
for facility of reference, show that the proportion 
of ' females varies little from town to town except\ 
where there are Cantonments. The male population 
of the army tends to reduce the relative strength of females 
according to the size of the Cantonment, Bawalpindi,., 
the largest military station, has only half as many' 
females as there are males. In Lahore, besides a large- 
Cantonment, the CoUeges and numerous Government 
OflBces help in no small degree to magnify the propor- 
tion of males. Amritsar, Delhi and Multan, -with a. 
comparatively small mihtary population, possess 719 to- 


Distrlbu- 
tion of UT- 
baa popula- 
tion by re- 
ligion- 


20. Taking the Province as a whole, 106 persons out of every . 
1,000 live in towns and cities. The figures of each religion excerpted from) 
Subsidiary Table IV are given in the margin. The Sikhs are mainly agri- 
cultural by pursuit and consequently their proportion in 
^Religions ... 106 -g smallest (54 per mille). The Muhammadans 

Sia ... ^S4 come next with a proportion equal to the average for the 

;;; wl Province. The Hindus who take up a very large share in 
Christian ... 260 commerce and have consequently more need for living in 

Zoroastnan ... towns, show a higher rate of 1 18 per mille. The Jain religion 

is confined mainly to towns and more than half their population is urban. 
The rest of them reside in the larger villages which have not been classified as. 
towns. Till recently, the Christians lived mostly in towns, but Mission work has 
now developed very largely in villages and the urban population now represents only 
Jth of the total. The Zoroastrians (or P^rsis) are a purely commercial class and all 
but 51 per mille of them reside in towns. The small proportion living in rural 
traqts represents service of some kind on the Hail way. Looking at the Bgures of 
Natural Divisions, the proportion of urban population of all religions is as high as 
145 in the Indo-Gangetic Plain (which contains the cities and the largest townsj- 
against the provincial average of 106. The Himalayan tract has very few towns 
and shows the smallest figure of 29 per mille. Were it not for the Simla District- 
where about half the population resides in towns, the proportion would be still 
smaller. The percentage of urban population in the Sub-ffimalayan tract and the- 
North-West Dry Area falls below the provincial average in proportion to the num-r 
berand strength of towns. The strength of the urban population of the Bdndus varies 
with the number and size of towns, being high in the Lido-Gangetic Plain and low 
in the Himalayan tract. The North-West Dry Area is, however, an exception, as 
here the interest of the Hindus inland is small and they are confined to towns where- 
they carry on trade. In the old days of insecurity, they all took shelter in the 
well protected towns, and those who were left out in the rural tracts were either 
converted to Islam or disappeared in the struggle for existence. This Natural 
Division, therefore shows the largest proportion of urban population among the 
Hindus. The urban Sikh population would appear to be strongest in the 
Himalayan tract, but the figure (141 per mille) in the Subsidiary Table is mislead- 
ing, as the presence of 654 Sikhs in the town of Simla, out of a total population 
of 693 in the Simla District contributes largely to the result. The Jains in the 
Indo-Gangetic Plain are well scattered over the stronger villages, and conse- 
quently, the proportion (484 per mille) registered in towns is not high. In the 
Sub-Himalayan tract and the North-West Dry Area, however, they have as many 
as 784 persons out of every 1 ,000, residing in towns. In the Himalayan tract, 
the Simla Hill States and Suket which contribute 27 per cent, to the total popu- 
lation of the Natural Division have not a single town. The result is that all 
the .lains li-ving at the headquarters of these States appear as rural population,, 
leaving the urban population at only 282 per mille. The Muhammadans are well, 
repre.sented in the towns of the Indo-Gangetic Plain and the Himalayan tracts 
but in the Sub-Himalayan tract and the North-West Dry Area, where their total 
population is very large, the proportion residing in towns is comparatively 
amallcr. The Parsi population calls for no comment by Natural Divisions. 
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In dealing vrith tlie distribution of urban population by religion, it is in- ■ Ks compoa- 

terestingto compare the composition 
of the population of towns by religion. 

The figures given in the margin have 
been abstracted from Subsidiary Table 
"VT to Chapter IV. The average town ' 
of the Province contains 40 BGndus, 

6 Sikhs and 1 Jain to 51 Muham- 
madans and 2 Christians, in every 100 
of population. In other words, on 
the whole, the Muhammadans contri- 
bute rather more than one-half of the 
urban population. The Hindus pre- 
dominate in the small Himalayan 
tract and of the three other Divisions 
their propoi'tion is strongest (42 per cent.) in the Indo-Gangetic Plain "West. In 
the towns of this Natural Division, the Muhammadans contribute 49 per cent., 
Christians 1 , Sikhs 6 and Jains 1, to the population. Delhi is the only city and 
Ambala the only town, where the number of Gindus exceeds that of Muhammad- 
ans, the proportion being, Delhi — Hindu 52, Sikh and Jain 3, Muhammadan 
44, and Christian 1, per cent. ; Ambala — Hindu 48, Jain and Sikh 6, 
Muhammadan 39 and Christian 7. In the Lahore city, the Muhammadans 
preponderate, representing 57 per cent, of the total population against 39 
•per cent, of the Hindus, Jains and Sikhs, and 4 per cent, of the Christians. In 
Amritsar, the Sikh element is comparatively strong, the Hindus and Jains repre- 
senting 39, the Sikhs 13, the Muhammadans 47, and the Christians 1 per cent. 


Natural Division. 

Hindu. . 

in 

.s 

Muhammadan. 

Ohristian, 

Punjab 

4,011 

GOO 

96 

S,0SG 

104 

Indo-Qangctic Plain 
West. 

4,212 

C48 

110 

4,887 

130 

Himalayan 

7,212 

219 

20 

1,797 

743 

Sub.Himabvan ... 

3,481 

694 

100 

6,317 

406 

N.-W. Dry Area ... 

3,G9U 

3SS 

12 

6,808 

99 


of the total population. 
21, To obtain 


an idea of the 


Cities end Selected. Towns. 


Deksits fbr sq. uile. 


Including 

Oantt. 


Excluding 

Oantt. 


Delhi City 

15,248 

18,700 

Lahore City 

7,816 

9,429 

Amritsar City 

16,276 

15,099 

Multan Town 

9,461 

14,126 

Hawalpindi Town 

10,091 

15,144 

Ambala Town 

4,775 

11,770 

Jullundur Town 

4,078 

6,032 

Sialkot Town 

5,424 

10,108 

Ferozeporo Town 

4,017 

7,647 


congestion of population in towns, Density of 
the densiiy per square mile has been population 
worked out for Cities and Selected in Towns. 
Towns in Subsidiary Table VI. The 
figpires are given in the margin to- 
gether with those of density excluding 
the area and population of the Canton- 
ments. The density ranges from 4,000 
to over 15,000 per square mile includ- 
ing Cantonments, and from 5,000 to 
about 19,000 excluding them. The 
population of Cantonments is, of 
course, spread on a larger area in 
view of sanitary and military require- 
ments. The comparatively lower dens- 


ity of the Lahore City, even excluding the Cantonments is due to the very large 
Civil Station it possesses ; but the old City of Lahore — i. e., the part withiu the City^ 
walls — does not fare much better than the other thickly populated towns. Every 
one of the cities and towns has now got a certain proportion of houses built outside 
the interned part, detached from one another ; so the marginal figures afford 
no idea of the real congestion of population in the thickly populated parts of 
the cities and towns.* 


22 . 


The great trade centres of the Province are Delhi, Amritsar, Lahore, 

Hawalpindi, Sialkot and Multan, and racteristicB 
all these have shown a steady develop- of Towns, 
ment throughout the past four decades as 
indicated in the margin, except, Amrit- 
sar and Rawalpindi, whose population 
though smaller now than in 1901 is, yet 
larger than at the two preceding 
Censuses, Hoshiarpur which .is . .the 
channel, of ' the comparatively, small 
Central Asian trade in charas and piece^ 


Town. 

Population in 

1911. 

1901. 

1891. 

1881. 

Delhi 

Lahore 

Amritsar 

Sialkot 

Hawalpindi 

Multan 

232,837 
228,687 
162,766 
64,869 
86,483 
. 99,243 

208,575 

202,964 

162,429 

57,056 

87,688 

87,394 

192,579 

176,854 

136,766 

55,087 

73,795 

74,562 

173,398 

157,287 

151,896 

45,762 

62,976 

68,674 


goods, showed' a slight improvement in 1891 (21,363 to 21,552), but the figure 

* For densitT- within the City walls see paragraph 33. 
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of 1?01 -TO? smaller OTring to the separation of the village, Khan pur, whioh had 
fomcrlv been treated as part of the town. The population had also suffered to 
some extent from the effects of plague. During the past decade, it has not 
lost mnch ground in spite of severe losses from plague and still stands at 
17/- 10. The town of Vanipat is known for its brass work and cutlery, Jagadhii 
for its bras? work and its trade with the Sirmoor (Nahan) Bills, Jullundur and 
Ludf liana have a good deal of indigenous weaving, Fazilka is a centre of 
trade in raw wool, Snjanpur is famous for the manufacture of sugar, 
Gnjranwala and Wazirabad manufacture cutlery, etc., Gujrdt produces wood 
work particularly in the line of furniture, Bhora has made a mark in weaving 
and cutlery, Kalabagh and Leiah are centres of weaving and Pakpattan is noted 
for it? lacquer work and wood carving. Of those 13 towns, 6 have improved 
in the past decade, but Panipat, Jagadhri, Ludhiana, Snjanpur, Wazirabad, 
Gujrnt find Bhcra have registered decreases owing to plague coupled, in the case 
of Wazirabad, Gnjrat and Bhera, with movement to the Colonies and to the now 
Jifar.dii? (trrain markets) established therein. 

23. 'J'ho places declared as towns for tho first time at the pesent 

■ Census, are noted in paragraph 16. Tho 

Differ, population of some of those towns in 1911 and 
rnce jQQi jg compared in tlio margin. Rojhan is a 
thriving town at the extreme south of tho Dera 
Ghazi Khan District, being tho headquarters of 
+70 tho Mnzari Biloch Chief, and possesses the advan> 
4.3, tage of being within easy roach of the tribes in • 
+70 the Trnns-frontior tract and in Biluchistan. With 
the development of population, it is assuming 
urban cbnracteristics in the way of a school, 
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THE URBAN rOFULATION. 


[Panjal), 1911. 


Serial. 

No. 

Class. 

1911. 

1901. 

1891, 

18S1. 

I 

100,000 and over 

3 

8 

3 

3 

II 

60,000 to 100,000 

6 

6 

7 

5 

III 

20,000 to 50,000 

13 

13 

13 

14 

IV 

10,000 to 20,000 

80 

84 

32 

30 

V 

5,000 to 10,000 

77 

99 

97 

107 

VI 

2,000 to 5,000 

89 

60 

68 

100 

vn 

Under 2,000 

6 

13 

11 

21 


Total 

174 

228 

221 

2S0 


24. The number of towns falKng in each class (see Imperial Table IV). Mstrilm- 

is compare^ in the margin with thetion aad 
corresponding figures for the preyi-*^®^. ®^ 
ous Censuses. For the last 80 years 
there have been only 3 towns (cities)]^^ 
with a population of over 100,000. 

The number in the three lowest classes 
has fallen, partly owing to the ex- 
clusion from the hst of towns, of old 
overgrown villages, which possess no 
urban characteristics, and. partly in 

consequence of the ravages of plague and malaria in the smaller towns. The 
number of towns with a population of 50,000 to 100,000 rose from 6 to 7 
in 1891, but fell again to 6 in 1901, and there has been no change during 
the last decade. Class III has shown no variation of late. The small decrease 
in class IV is duo to a general decrease of population. The variations in the 
popiilation of each of the classes [all towns with a population of under 5,000 
each (classes VI and VIE) being put together] are noted in Subsidiary Table V. In 
comparing the figures of one Census with another, for each class, the population of 
only those towns has been taken into account, which were included in a particular 
class at the first Census and treated as towns at the next Census as well. The 
figures in column 5 g^ve the variation between the population of those towns 
which were included in Table IV of 1901 and have also been treated as towns at 
the present Census, omitting places declared as towns for the first time at the 
present Census and those which were treated as towns in 1901 , but have now been 
treated as villages ; the effects of difference in classification being thus eliminated. 

The figures given in columns 5 to 7 of the Subsidiary Table represent true varia- 
tions. On the whole, the urban population has shown a decrease of 1*5 per cent, 
but it is remarkable that the two highest classes— i. e., towns with a population of 
over 50,000 — have shown a fair improvement in spite of the effects of epidemics, 
the rise being 7 per cent, in class I and 3*2 per cent, in class IE, as compared with 
the figures of 1901. ^11 other classes show a falling off, the variation being 

more remarkable in towns with a population of 5,000 to 20,000, which suffered 
most from epidemics. 

The rate of increase of population during the past 30 years in the towns 
Per cent, of 1881 is given in the margin. 5'he period is fairly 
long and representative of circumstances conducive to 
development and decay. For the whole Province, the 
rate is about 12 per cent, for 80 years, which gives a 
rough average of about *4 per cent, per annum. The 
class with a population of 50,000 to 100,000 has 
benefitted most, the rate of increase being 29’6 or, roughly speaking, about 1 
per cent, per annum. But most of this increase took place in the first decade and 
-since then the variations have been insignificant. Class I alone has shown a steady 
development, and the lowest class has made a substantial advance. 

25. Only 10*61 per cent, of the total population in the whole Province Kstribu- 
resides in towns, the rest living in villages. The percentage in the Native States tion of po- 
is still lower, being 8*43, while in British Territory, rather more than 11 perpulation 

1901. 1891. 1881 . cent, of the people live in towns. The b e t -w e e n 
16 14 16 percentage of urban population by Towns and 

^ I Natural Divisions is given in the mar- Country. 

8 8 10 gin. The Indo-Gangetic Plain contain- 
ing' til 6 cities and most of the sti’ong towns has the largest proportion of urban 
population. The Himalayan Tract which can only boast of 8 towns and those 
too not very large ones, stands lowest. The corresponding figures of the previous . 
Censuses are also noted in the margin. The proportion of the total urban popu- 
lation appears to be at a standstill, for the development of towns on account. of 
industries, particularly those assisted by machinery, and the growing requirements 
of the centres of Government and Education is more or less counterbalanced 
by the opening of new Railways which connect aU important agricultural tracts 
vnth the port of Karachi and such large centres of trade as Amritsar and Delhi, 


Total 

1.-100,000 and over 
n.— 50,000 to ICO ,000 
m.— 20,000 to 50,000 

IV— 10,000 to 20,000 
V.— 5,000 to 10,000 
YL— 2,000to 5,000 


+11-9 

-t-27'3 

+29-6 

+•9 

-2-3 

1-6 

-H6-C 


Province ■ ••• ••• 

Indo*Gangetic Plain West 
Himalayan Tract 
Sab.Eimalayan Tract • •• 
N.-W. Dry Area 


19U. 
11 
14 
3 
9 
7 
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tsind divert the:trade^from less important centres to outlying places. Almost every 
Railway station is now a centre of export. Grain, cotton and other produce are 
dra^ to these stations f roni the adjoining tracts and the agents of exporting 
firms arrange to buy the produce as it reaches there, thus obviating the necessity 
for the producer to go to trading centres, in order to dispose of his surplus produce. 

The Rural Population. 

Definition 26. The definition of “ village” prescribed for Census purposes was : — 

of Tillage. A village (De^) means any area— 

(a) for which a separate record of rights has been made,' or ' 

(b) which has been separately assessed to laud revenue, or would liave been so 

assessed, if the land revenue had not been released, componnded for or re- 
deemed, or which the local Government may, by general rale or special 
order, declare to be an estate.” 

The definition of village is identical with that of estate (Maiiza) given in 
section 3 (1) of the Punjab Land Revenue Act, XVII of 1887, and is the most 
suitable one for the Punjab, where every district is divided into a number of 
revenue villages faUing under the above definition. All demarcated areas , of 
uncultivated and forest land, ^owned by Government, are declared to be estates 
wiihm the meaning of the said Act. 

AH the Native States of the plains have also been divided into co-ter- 
miuous villages on the lines of the British Districts, but in the States lying 
within the Himalayas, the revenue system is hot very highly developed and 
there has been no regular revenue survey. The term village is, therefore, either 
not known there or is of doubtful significance. The cultivation in these tracts 
is scattered and people live in isolated hamlets on their fields. Life and property 
has been comparatively secure and the necessity for large numbers of people 
grouping together in strong collective homesteads has not arisen as in the plains. 
The centres of trade which are nsually identical with the capitals of the States 
supply the needs for exchange of goods. Groups of such hamlets are known by 
the various names described in paragraph 26 (Chapter T) of Mr. Rose’s Census Re- 
port of 1901. In the Hill States, groups of varying magnitude have, at different 
times, been taken as equivalent to the term “ village.” On this occasion, attempts 
were,mside to reduce the number of villages which appeared in man^ ca3e.s,to have 
been artificially raised. It was laid down that the unit of collection of revenue 
should be treated as a village. But, in spite of strennoua efforts, it has not been 
possible to secure uniformity. The Kothi or other similar group of hamlets, for 
• which revenue is paid at one place has generally been taken as a “ village,” and this 

is as it should be, following the example of the western Punjab, where a village is 
merely an administrative collection of a number of well holdings with or without 
common interest in the neighbouring waste. But in part of Suket and some of 
the Simla Hill States, the revenue is collected from individnal hamlets and, these 
being taken as vHlages, their number has gone up. 

The nature of what is known, as a village, is not uniform in British 
Territory either, for while in the eastern and southern Punjab, there is a large 
residential village, somewhere near the centre of the village area, where all the 
owners, cnltivators, artisans and traders of the village converge, in the 
western Punjab, the village area usually contains numerous homesteads. In the 
sandy Thai stretching into the Mnzaffargarh, Mianwali and Shahpur Districts, 
for instance, every working well has a small population of its own and the hamlet 
is known by the name of the ■^iell. The village area may contain ten, twenty, 
fifty, or as many as five hundred snob isolated homesteads, and in several, cases, 
there is no large collection of houses corresponding to the name of the village. 
In some places, the village is known by the name of the most important well, 
but in others, it is named after a tribe, while the wells belonging to the 
. principal members of that tribe have specific names. Again, in the north-west, 
where cultivation depends mainly on rain, an estate usually has a main village 
site, but it has a number of outlying homesteads,, often of considerable strength, 
known as WdndJids (outlying), or in the Salt-range and the rough raviny country, 
Dhdks (places of shelter). 

In the Biloch trans-Prontier tract, 'the ’tribes are mainly, nomadic and 
fixed residence is practically unknown. The system of administration is also 
tribal, and the whole tract occupied by a tribe has to be reckoned as an unit. 
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The term Trillage.as used in the Oensas Returns, therefore, signifies ,: 

(а) in the Hill States, the unit of collection of land revenue, -whether 

it be a hamlet or a group of hamlets, 

(б) in the Native States of the plains and in all British Districts, the - 

colleotion or collections of houses, built for residential purposes, 

•within the area known in the Revenue records as an estate, 

(c) in the BUooh trans-Frontier tract, the area occupied by each tribe. 

The division of the Biloch trans-Frontier into -villages must not be 
-understood to mean that each tribe is confined -to a continuous and defined area 
and that no other tribe lives within these limits. They only signify the crudely 
defined limits of the jurisdiction of each tribal chief, inhabited mainly by that 
tribe bub also by others. 

27. The total number of villages in the whole Province is 44,400 against Vaxiatioiw 

43,660 in 1901, as detailed in the margin. “ 'the ntim- 
There is an increase of 758 villages . in 
British Territory, due to (a) the formation^®®®** 
of new villages in the canal colonies, (6) 
the splitting up of large -villages at Settle- 
ment in consequence of strong hamlets 
springing up in the -village area, with 
exclusive interests, and (c) the treatment 
as villages, of certain places which were classed as towns in 1 901. In the case of 
the Native States there has been a decrease of 18 on the whole, but looking into 
indi-vidual cases, the variations and their causes are as noted below : — 

IncreaicB dne to : — Decreases due to 



British 

Torritoiy. 

Native 

States. 

Total. 

1901 

32.663 

10,997 

43,660 

1911 

33,421 

10,979 

44,400 

Dilicnmee ... 

+768 

-IS 

+740 


(0 Creation of now villages owing to 
extension of cultivation : — 7i 


Loham 

Faridlcot 

Saportbala 

Bahairalpnr 


10 

6 

16 

40 


(it) Treatment as -villages of places 
classed in 1901 as towns ; — 23 


Dnjana 

Fatandi 

Kapnrthala 

Bahawalpur 

Simla HUl States 

Snket 

Patiala 

Jind 


1 

1 

3 

6 

3 

2 

3 

4 


(tit) Hamlets taken as villages in con- 
sequence of tbeir being units of 
collection of revenue : — 1,698 


Simla Hill States ... 
Suket 


. 1,321 
. 277 


(t) Indnsion of nninbabited villages in the returns 
of 1901 by mistake 17 

Kalaia 6 

Nahan 7 

Jind 4 

(it) The erroneous excess of one -village in a Native 
State in 190l (the population fignres being 
correct) 2 

Nahan 1 

(m) Amalgamation of villages at Settlement in 
Patiala ‘ jq 

(to) Villages tvhich have been deserted since last 
Census (in Nahan) 3 

(o) Units of revenue collections being taken as- 
villages instead of smaller groups of houses or 
hamlets (in Chamba) 1,619 

(o«) Village of 1901, now classiBed as town in 
Nabha 2 


Total increase 


1,693 


Total decrease 
Net decrease 


... 1,711 
... 18 


. State. 

1881. 

1891. 

1901. 

1911. 

Kaban 


2,068 

968 

973 

962 

TotsI Jnbal 

... 

600 

437 

84 

28 

„ Bashahr 


836 

615 

88 

87 

Keonthal 

a>a 

838 

1,417 

163 

200 

B^hal 

aaa 

346 

423 

85 

417 

BQaspar 


1,078 

1,100 

•421 

942 

Minor TTiii st&tes 

1,786 

1,878 

863 

761 

Hand! 

• •• 

4,658 

4,417 

146 

146 

Saket 

*a. 

219 

219 

28 

807 

Chamba 

' 

355 

1,670 

1,670 

. 61 


is due maiuly to the creation of new villages 
in tracts which are developing, rapidly -with 
canal irnga-tion and the establishment . of in- 
dustries. The number of -villages in the Hill 
States is not a matter of much consequence, 
but a comparison of the fignres of some 
of the States, which are given in the margin 
for the last four Censuses, is interesting. The 
general cause of the variations has already 
been stated. The drop in Ohamba from 1 ,670 
to 51 and the rise in Suket and Baghal from 
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the revenue system in these States. 
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Character 28, The signifioaBoe of the term village varies so considerably from 
of village one part of the Province to another, that it is impossible to give any 
sites. general characteristics which would even roughly . cover , the ground in au 
parts of the Province. It will, therefore, be best to examine them by 
Natural Divisions. . 

in ihiio-Gan- In the Indo-.Gangetic Plain West, villages may be divided into two types, 
getio Plain, old and modem. The old village is generally a large collection of thickly 
populated houses, usually built on an eminence with due regard to the 
convenience of a good supply of drinking , water. The structure as it now 
stands indicates no system or design, but a close examination of several villages 
of the type shows that they were originally built on a comparatively smaller scale, 
on a definite plan, which though crude was yet quite suitable to the requirements 
of the founders of the village. The principle borne in mind appears to be to 
have a bazar or road somewhere in the middle into which opened the shops that 
were required for the commercial needs of the inhabitants. The houses were 
built with their backs to this bazar and opening into the fields or open 
country where the strength of the population was small, or with courtyards leading 
into the bazar. Where the population to be housed was larger, the houses were 
built in double rows with a 'narrow lane between each two lines. The bouses 
opened into these lanes which were duly connected with the main street. This 
appears usually to be the nucleus of the village homestead, which was gradually 
added to as the pressure of population necessitated the erection of new structures. 
Family associations, the desire to be near friends and the ownership of particular 

plots, resulted in the new buildings 
being erected in all sorts of odd 
corners, as close to the old build- 
ings as was possible. The original 
design had, therefore, to be given 
up and additions went on in 
different directions as chance per- 
mitted. Excavations for building 
purposes created ponds for the 
storage of rain water, for the 
use of cattle and for other require- 
ments. The village pond, perhaps, 
stopped the symmetrical growth 
of buildings on one side ; on 
another probably some natural ob- 
stacle proved a mndranoe and room 
for extension was left only in one 
direction or two. The diagram 
given in the margin illustrates a 
typical village of this class. The 
village chaupdl, bdrddari, deorhiy 
or the Lambardar’s d&rd, as the 
village meeting hall is variously 
termed, and the village temple, 
dharmsdld or mosque, situated in 
soine convenient quarter of the vfllage, form the almost universal characteristics 
of villages of this ‘class. The scavengers usually live in a hamlet, situated at a 
little distance from the village itself or are located in some unimportant corner 
thereof, and the other menials are allowed to live in the bye-lane or in some place 
on the skirts of the village. In the stronger villages, the village money-lender 
usually has a pahha house built of burnt bricks, often double storeyed, and the 
number of such houses indicates the prosperity of the village. A Primary 
school and a Post-office complete the types of buildings in the average 
■village. The modern villages have been formed recently in tracts being 
developed by means of canal irrigation. These villages are symmetrically built^ 
usually in the form of a square or a rectangle, "with roads or bazars, 
crossings and houses having systematic enclosures and with sufficient space 
to meet subsequent expansion without prejudicing the original design. 
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A ground-plan of this class of village is also given in the margin. These 

villages though built of sun-dried 
bricks similarly to the other 
villages, are planned on more 
hygienic principles. Villages of 
the colonies which have grown 
under the fostering care of the 
Colonization officers, are the most 
superior of this class. 

The case of the Sub- Himalayan in Himalayan 
tract is quite similar to that of the 
Inuo-Gangetic Plain. In the Hima- tracts, 
layas, there are really no villages. 

Scattered houses bnilt on the fields 
serve for the residential require- 
ments of the community, strong 
collections of houses being more in 
the form of towns than of villages. 

In the North-West Dry Area, manyinN.-W. Dry 
of the old type villages were built 
in the shape of forts surrounded by 
mud walls, which the villages have 
very often outgrown, owing to the 
increase of population. In the tracts 
servetl by canals, the graziers* huts, 
rahnan or valgans have been replaced 
by numerous prettily laid out residential villages. But further west, particularly 
in the sandy desert, we still have scattered houses with strong central homesteads, 
if any, constructed within the walla of the small fort which at one ^time or 
another formed the headquarters of some local chief or administrator (kdrddr). 

The houses in the Himalayan tract have always an open front, but in the courtyards, 
other three divisions, wherever houses are built close together, each of them usually 
has a courtyard of its own in which cattle are tied during the day and the females 
sit out in the sun. Very often a number of houses have a common courtyard, the 
frontage of each house being particularly at the disposal of its occupants. Fruit 
trees, such as Ber {Zmjphun Jiijuba), Mango, Imli (Tamarind) or the like, or shady 
trees such as Nim {Aza,dirachta Indica) or Shisham {Dalbergia Sissoo) are often 
planted within the courtyard to keep off the excessive heat of the sun. The 
village chaupal invariably has a large tree — usually a Pipal (Ficus Beligiosa) or a 
Banyan — ^in front of it, for the convenience of people who assemble there daily, to 
discuss village politics or for occasional gatherings. The menials’ houses alone are 
sometimes built without courtyards, particularly where the menials have no cattle. 

29. Imperial Table III gives the classification of total population (urban villages • 
======, and rural). The classification ofclassifiei 

^ rural population has been worked acoordii^ to 
^ l| i -a out in Subsidiary Table HI to this poptOatioa. 

I -3 I Chapter. A comparative table is 

I "is •§ -B given in the margin, showing then um- 

n— — — ^ — ber per mille of the rural population 

22 21 66 12 26 falling in each class now and in 1901. 

m lit .ill m Mo™ .0”™' Poopte of 

151 151 222 108 169 the Province live in villages witn a 

lio loi m tls III populationof 500 tb 2,000 each and 

287 242 360 373 250 Considerably over one-rourtn in the 

289 272 291 393 215 smallest class of villages, viz., those 

— - — having a population of under 500 souls. 

Only 151 per mille live in decent sized villages with 2,000 to ,5,000 inhabitants. 

People residing in such of the large villages, with a population of over 5,000, 
which have, for one reason or another, not been treated as towns, are naturally 
not very numerous, as oases of this type are rare and the places are very often 
converted into towns by the creation of Municipalities or otherwise. 


Class. 

5,000 and 

■1901 ... 

over. 

.1911 ... 

2,000 to 

1901 ... 

5,000. 

1911 ... 

500 to 

[1901 ... 

2,000. 

11911 ... 

Under 

[1901 ... 

500. 

.1911 .. 
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Average 80. Of tlio Natural Divisions, tlio Himalayan tract alono shows as largo 

populati 0 n a proportion of population in tlio highest class of villages as 87 per millo, 
per village but it has already been explained that the term village lias, in this Natural 
in different Division, been used in the sense of an unit for the collection of revonno. 
Natural Di- . which usually corresponds to a Jcoihi or tappa comprising numerous hamlets 
vieione. scattered over a considerable area. The villages hero are thus artificial and the 
figure above-mentioned does not roprosont the measure of grouping together of 
residential quarters. 'A correct idea of the state of affairs in this Natural Division 

can bo formed from the figures of 


State. 

Population. 

Rumbor 

of 

Tillngos. 

Avoram 

populntfon 

per 

rillngo. 

Bilaspur 

03,107 

042 

00 

Ba^al 

26,008 

417 

62 

Sukot ... 

64,028 

307 

170 


such States ns Bilaspur, Ba^al and 
Sukot, which give an average popu- 
lation of 99, 62 and 179 respectively 
per village (see margin). But this 
Natural Division having escaped the 
injurious effects of cpidomicp, and its 
total population having developed in 
the natural course, the tendency of the villages has been to progress from the 
lower to the higher classes. The Indo-Qungctic Plain which suffered most 
from plague and malaria has shown a steady decline from higher to lower 
classes as also the Sub-Himalayan tract, whoso circnmstanccs have been similar 
to those of the Indo-Gangetio Plain, though in a smaller degree. The 
North-West Dry Area escaped the ravages of plague, malaria and other 
epidemics more or less, and the colonization of the tracts commanded by 
the Ghenab and Jhelum Canals has led to growth of population. The villages 
here have therefore risen from the lower to the higher classes. The proportion of 
population in the highest class has, however, fallen from 26 to 22 per mille, owing 
to the splitting iip, during the recent settlement operations in the Mianwali 
Disti’ict, of a number of large villages into several smaller ones. The average 
population per village, for the whole Province, is 487 persons, the corresponding 
figures for British Territory and the Native States being 581 and 351 respect- 
ively. On the whole, the villages of North-West Dry Area are the strongest, 
/ ■ haring an average population of 584 souls, the weakest Natural Division in this 
respect being 'the ffimalayan with an average of 331 persons per village. 'The 
high, average in the North-West Dry Area is due to the vigorous growth of 
population in the Ghenab and Jhelum Colonies and in the Sitidh Sagar Doab 
which was least affected by epidemics. 

Mean'dis- The nature of villages in the Province has been described above. In the 

be. Himalayan and North-West Dry Area Divisions, 

vii- I I IpI there are a considerable number of cases where 

the village has more homesteads than one, but 
assuming for the purposes of comparison that 
all the homesteads in such a village were 
brought together to one place and that through- 
out the Province, each village represented one 
point, the mean distance between villages in 
each Natural Division* worked out after the 
manner described in pax'H. 96 of the. Punjab 
Census Beport, 1881, would be as noted in the 
be largest where there are large stretches of 


lance 
tween 
la ges. 


' District and Natural Division 

Ifean distance 
between any 
two viliages. 

TOTAL PROVINCE 

1-8T 

1. Inoo-Gangbuo Plus West... 

.1-58 

2. Himalayan 

2-24 

3. Bdb-Himalayan 

1*32 

i. Nobth-Wbbt Dby Abba 

2<69 

margin. This distance 

1 should 


* Similar fignres for each district and state are — 


1. 

Bissar 


2-47 

16. 

Jind State 

••• 

... 1-82 

31. 

Gnrdaspnr 


... 0-99. 

2. 

Loharu State ... 


1-96 

17. 

Ndbha State 


... 1-48 

32. 

Sialkot ... 


... • 0-99 

3. 

Rohtak 

••• 

2-03 

18. 

Labore ... 

••• 

... 1-66 

33. 

Gujrat ... 


... 1-83 

4. 

Oujana State ... 


1'93 

19. 

Amritsar 


... 1-33 

84. 

Jhmnm ... 


... 1*90 

5. 

Gnrgaon 


1-39 

20. 

Gnjranwala 


... 1-64 

85. 

Rawalpindi 


... 1-40. 

6. 

Fataudi State ... 


1*49 

21. 

Nahan State 


... 1-20 

36. 

Attock ... 


... 2*69 

7. 

Delhi 


1-44 

22. 

Simla .. 

••• 

... 219 

37. 

Montgomery 


... 1*90 

8. 

Eamal 

• f • 

1-62 

23. 

Simla Bill States 

... 1-55 

38. 

Shahpnr 


... 2-35 

a. 

ilullnndnr 


1-17 

24, 

Eangra 


... 4-06 

30. 

Mianwtdi 


... 4-06 

10. 

Kapurihala State 


1-10 

26. 

Afandi State 


... 3-10 

40. 

LyaUpur 


... 1-77 

11. 

Ludhiana 


1-40 

26. 

Buket State 


... 1-25 

4i: 

Jhang 


... 2-03 

12. 

ilalerJcotla Slate 


1*28 

27. 

Ohamba State 


.. 7-60 

42. 

Mnltan ... 


... 2-29 

13, 

Feiozepore 


1-82 

28. 

Ambala 


... 1-11 

48. 

BaAotualpur State 

... 4-06 

14. 

Faridkot State ... 


2-07 

29. 

KaUia State 


... 1-05 

44. 

Muzaffarcarh 


2-87 

16. 

Patiala State ... 

s.s 

1-38 

30. 

Hosbiarpnr 


... 1-11 

45. 

Dora Ghozi Ehan 

... 3-58 
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land not available for cultivation and from this point of view, the Himalayan 
Division should have shown the largest figure, but the unit (village) in the 
Himalayan tract is very much smaller, compared with that adopted in the other 
Divisions, aud consequently the North-West Dry Area with its extensive sandy 
waste tops the list. The Sub-Himalayan tract is at present the most thickly 
studded tvith villages, the mean distance in Gurdaspur and Sialkot being less 
than a mile. But canal irrigation is fast reducing the distance from village to village 
in the Indo-Gangotic Plain, as new villages are springing up, and the mean distance 
in that Natural Division should, in the near future, be the smallest. The area of 
tho Province being a fixed quantity the increase of villages should lead to a general 
fall in tho mean distance, but compared with the figures of 1881, it has increased 
in some districts, owing to (1) a decrease in the number of villages, due to a 
difference in tho interpretation of the term ‘village’ and (2) an increase in the 
area of the districts by the adoption of Survey figures or by accretions. 

32. The total area of the Province divided by the total number of villages Average 
and towns gives an average of slightly over 3 square miles. But this is 

average of the area constituting tho Bo venue village and not of the area under 
village homesteads. Most of tho village sites with a population of 500 souls or 
less cover an area of five to ton acres. The strongest village Ahadis (homesteads) 
seldom measure tnoro than 100 acres, tho village sites in the intermediate stages 
varying in size, according to tho strength of the population. The incidence of 
population in villages is generally about 50 per aero. 

Cities and Selected Towns. 

33, Tho conditions of the thrao cities and the 6 large towns of the Province citiei. 
with a population of over 50,000 requiro mention in detail. Subsidiaiy Table VI 
gives figures of populat ion, density, sex proportion and immigration, for these units. 

The city of Delhi, including tho Cantonment attached thereto, covers 
an area of over 15 square miles, with a population of 232,837, which means 
a gain of about 11^- per cent. Over tho figures of 1901. The Cantonment and the 
part of the city outside the walls aro sparsely populated as compared with the 
interned portion ; tho figures of density being 7,104 and 91,280 per 
square mile respectively. In the old city iherefore, 141 persons live on every 
acre of land, wliicli indicates congestion, and yet Delhi is a city with wide streets 
and has plenty of open ground between tho Fort and the Jama Masjid. Delhi 
being a large and old industrial and commercial centre, only 36 1 per mille 
of ite population are foreign born. Of the rest, 531 per mille were born in 
the city itself, tlio remaining 108 being born tn the district. The proportion 
of foreign born residents in tho city would have been still less, had not the 
Delhi Darbar, for which preparations had already been started at the time of the 
Final Enumeration, caused a largo influx of people for various works, 
notably tlio erection of camps and construction of roads, etc. In the part of 
Delhi within the city wails, there has been a general increase of population, 
except in wards 4 and 5, where plague accounted for a deficiency of 3,231 persons. 

The increase in the other parts, which has resulted in an addition of 3,365 to the 
population, is due to normal causes, principally the expansion of Railway and 
Government offices, with the exception of wards 6 and 7 which benefitted by 
immigration of labourers from Jaipur. The increase outside the city walls was 
larger and tho effect of temporary immigration on account of the Delhi Darbar was 
more marked here, ft is impossible to ascertain accurately the increase due 
purely to tho arrangements connected with the Darbar. But roughly speaking, 
about half the increase of population outside the old city (21,286) was due to 
abnormal causes. Deducing about 10,600 from the total increase, the correct 
gain over the population of 1901, amounted to less than 7 per cent. 

The chief occupations followed in this city are: — ^textile industries, 
including lace and embroidery (workers and dependents 23,795), industries of dress 
.(16,294), industrifs of luxmy (15,101), transport by I’oad, chiefly coolies (12,672), 
trade in textiles and skins (8,919), trade in food stuffs ( 10,445), miscellaneous shop- 
keepings (10,017) and domestic service (14,288). The number of beggars is not 
very large. As an indication of independence of means, it may be noted that 
4,637 persons live on their own income without pursuing any productive 
occupation. The labouring classes come mainly from Bikaner, Jaipur and 
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other Rajputana States,- and also fromtbe adjoining districts of Gurgaon, Rohtak,’ 
Meerut (U. P.), etc. In connection with trade, people come from long distances; 

The city of Lahore with the Cantonment has an area of 29 square miles, 
the largest for any city in the Province, and a population of 228,687, the latter 
showing an increase of 12'7 per cent, over the 6gure of 1901. The population 
has developed steadily ever since 1S81, the first decade registering a rise of 12*4 
and the next one of 14’8 per cent. The present population stands 45?4 per cent, 
above that of 1881. Excluding the Cantonment, the area and population are 22 
square miles and 210,271 persons respectively, giving a density of 9,429 persons 
to a' square mile. The part within the city walls has a population of 120,436 
persons living on 558 acres, ».e., at the rate of 216 persons to every acre. In other 
words, twenty-two square yards of ground space come to the share of every per- 
son living within the four walla of the city. Not only has the congestion of this 
part reached a stage where it will admit of no further addition to the 
population, necessitating the movement of residents outside the city walls, 
but the idea of living under better sanitary conditions and the inconvenience 
oE sudden evacuation in times of epidemics, has led to a large number of 
well-to-do people taking up their abode in bungalows in the Civil Station 
and strong settlements have grown up in the neighbourhood of the Railway 
workshops and offices, the Chief Court and the other headquarter oflSces 
of Government. The proximity of colleges and courts has largely developed the 
population of Anarkali. Inside the city walls, wards Nos. 2 and 5, «.e., the portions 
inside Delhi gate and that from -Shahalmi to Bhati gate continue to be Ihe most 
favoured and thickly populated residential quarters and the population has 
increased from 16,239 to 20,106 in ward 2 and from 16,676 ito 24,112 in ward,5 
(including f>A). Throughout the city, there has been an increase large or small. 
But wards Nos. 7 and 8, the western end of the city from the Bhali to the 
Taksali gate, which is the most unpopular part, has lost about 8,000 persons out 
of a population of 35,408. The increase in population is shared about equally 
by the portions within and outside the old city. 

The immigration into this city is very large, as many as 436 per mille of the 
inhabitants being bom outside the district. The Railway affords means of living 
for 30,814 persons. A large number of these come from different parts of the Pro- 
vince and even from the United and N.-W. Frontier Provinces. Domestic service 
supports 26,647 persons. Many workers of this class come from the Jullundur Divi- 
sion. The labourers come from the districts of the Lahore Division, Gujrat, 
Montgomery, Ferozepore and other places, including a considerable contingent from . 
the United Provinces and Rajputana. The Army, Police and other Government 
services draw immigrants from all parts of the Punjab as well as from the adjoin- 
ing Provinces. The development of the population of the city is due mainly to 
the strengthening of the headquarter offices of Government, the transfer to Lahore 
of the ^lilitary Accounts Department and of the headquarters of certain Depart- 
ments, the growth of the Railway workshops, the extensive building operations and 
the establishment of new Educational and other institutions.. The preponderance 
of males over females is the consequence of the nature of this immigration and a 
proportion of 596 females to every 1,000 males in the city is not surprising. 

The population of Amritsar fell from 1881 to 1891 by 10 per cent, but 
more than recovered itself in the next decade, adding 18*8 to the population of 
1891. During the past decade, there has been a decrease of 6 per cent, in con- 
sequence of the ravages of plague and malaria, the latter alone having carried off 
about 46,000 and the former nearly 6,000 persons. Nevertheless, the present 
population is still about the same as in 1881. This does not speak very well of 
the hygienic conditions of the town, and it would appear that the congestion will 
not allow further growth of population without an extension of ithe residential 
arcii. The city, with the cantonment, covers 10 square miles and has a density of 
15,700 iiersons per square mile oxchoding the cantonment. The area within the 
city walla is 840 acres and the population of 140,697 gives an average of 167 per- 
sons per acre, in spite of the thinning down caused by the heavy death roll The 
city is not assisted by .any abnormal causes in its growth. About three-fourths 
of its population was bom in the city or the district and the small proportion of 
foreign bom people visit the city in connection with trade, domestic service and 
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of tlie immigrants is similar to that in the Lahore City, except that a large number’ 
of pilgrims are found at all times, visiting the Golden Temple, 

Silk spinning and weaving, wool carding, spinning and weaving, 
dyeing, etc. of textiles are the main branches of industry in which labour is 
employed here. The strongest occupation of this city is trade in different’ 
branches, the total number of persons supported by all kinds of trade being 
41 ,491 or over 27 per cent, of the inhabitants. The population has contracted 
throughout the city, with the exception of ward S, called the Clock Tower ward, 
which, owing to the proximity of the Golden Temple, has had several new houses 
and shops built in it, resulting in a substantial increase of population from 6,639 to 
6,834, in spite of the loss suffered from plague and malaria. 

34. The selected towns for which sopai-ate statistics have been given in Selected 
some of the Imperial tables arc Multan, Sawalpindi, Ambala, JuUundur, Sialkot Towns, 
and Ferozepore. 

The population of Jlnltan has risen steadily throughout the last 3 decades, iinitan. 
the increase at the present Census being 13‘6 percent., which has followed’ 
upon a larger increase of 17*2 per cent, in the decade ending 1901. This town 
is the imjiortant trading centre of south-west Punjab and the dry, though hot, 
climate has enabled it to grow in population. In 1909, this town was visited 
with plague, but the excessive heat of June and July soon cleared the place 
of the disease. In spite of the panic caused at the time, the losses were not 
severe. 

Eawalpindi developed very largely during the 20 years, 1881 to 1901, as an HawaipindL 
important Military station and a secure trading centre near the frontier. It has 
lost some of its importance by the sepamtion of the North-TFest Frontier Pro- 
vince, but it still forms the base of the trade route to Kashmir. At the present 
Census, the population has shown a decrease of 1*4 per cent, which is, however, 
attributed mainly to plague carrying off 2,072 lives. The movement of troops 
and the removal of the ^Military offices have also reduced the population of the 
Cantonment, ^lore than half of its inhabitants arc foreign born. 

Ambala has shown a small increase of about 2 per cent, in population •Amtoio. 
during tl-.e last decade. This again is a military station and the variation is 
mainly due to the movement of troops. 

The town of Jullundnr is growing steadily, its population having shown Jniionflnr. 
an increase of 2*3 per cent, during each of the past two decades. 

The population of Sialkot has risen about 12 per cent, during the last Siaikot. 
decade, due partly to the movnment of troops and partly to the growth of the 
Municipal town owing to the development of industries, chief amongst which is 
the establishment of several sports works. 

Ferozepore has shown an increase of 3 per cent., the population, within Ferozepore. 
the Municifial and Cantonment limits having risen 5 and 1 per cent., respectively. , 

The increase in the Municipal town would have been larger but for the ravages 
of plague. 

Houses and Families. 

35. The typo of structure used for residential purposes varies greatly from Description 
rural to urban tracts, from district to district, from villages occupied by one houses, 
caste or tribe to those inhabited by another, and within each village, from houses 
intended for menials to the building belonging to the headman. 

The houses in the villages are general^ built of mud, but whether of sun- Houses in 
-dried bricks, of snn-dried clods of eartli, of ordinary mud (Phasha or Daudi), of 
mud beaten within regulating planks of wood, or of stone, as in the hills, depends 
upon local tastes and facilities and the resources of the occupant. The poorer 
classes often re.-<ide in reed huts and nomadic tribes live in temporary portable 
shelters of cloth or reed screens. The houses are generally roofed with wood 
-of various qualities, with a thatch which is or is not plastered over, or in 
the hills, "With slate on gables. Rvery house has a little open space in front 
•of it. The one room, which has a single door, serves the purpose of sitting, 

-sleeping, cooking and godown for the inmates, i.e., it contains all the be- 
longings of the family, and all household tasks such as grinding, spinning, 

CBwing, churning and cooking have to be carried on, in this one room. The 
necessity for space in front of the house is, therefore, very essential. A 
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shelter for cattle is usually appended to the house, and it is only in the 
case of those "who are veiy poor, usually menials, that the live-stock of the- 
occupant have to be accommodated in the same room with him. The well-to-do 
residents, as a rule, build an enclosure, large or small, in front of the house, and.. 
very - often several families have a common courtyard. The village headman 
generally has a roofed porch to the enclosure, with a gate large enough- 
to admit a bullock cart or camel, and the shelter is utilized as a sitting room. 
The village banker who is invariably the richest man in the place, has most 
need for securing himself against burglars, and strengthens his house in various 
degrees. The walling of his enclosure is fairly high, he builds his inner room of* 
burnt bricks and eventually, if he can afford it, he will have a second storey to his 
inner apartments. Pahka houses of well-to-do landowners and other local magnates- 
are exceptions rather than the rule, although the number of such houses is increas- 
ing rapidly. The above description applies to most places in the Province.. 
Por a more detailed account of the various kinds of houses, the District Gazetteers 
might be referred to. 

Houses in In the towns and cities, the houses are seldom of one storey, not, of' 

to^ and counting those in Civil Stations and recent extensions, which are being- 

built on western style. The ordinary house is usually two or three storeyed, but- 
the houses of the wealthier classes often go up to as many as five or six. The lim- 
ited space and the high value of building sites in congested towns, forces .people to- 
build upwardSj in order to provide the accommodation needed, for the growing 
family, and the necessity of catching the breeze on sultry summer nights results in 
raising the houses higher and higher, the process being accelerated by ri-valry and 
by the desire to secure privacy by building one’s, house higher than those of the- 
neighbours. "Very few houses have courtyards on one side. ' The usual practice in 
habitations of the old style is, to have a little open space in the middle of the house 
round which rooms are built. Balconies are usually projected on to this court- 
yard in the second and third storeys, but it is never covered on the top. This 
is a device to admit light and air into these narrow structures, and among the 
Hindus, it is also necessary to have such an opening, because most of their 
religious ceremonies must be performed beneath the open sky. The 
roofs are used for the purpose of sleeping in summer and the uppermost storey 
usually consists of small open sheds, to afford shelter at night, during the summer- 
rains. The conservancy arrangements are also generally relegated to the upper- 
most roof, except in the eastern Punjab, where the admission of the sweeper to 
the top storey is considered objectionable and the latrine is located in the lowest 
flat, usually in the form of sandds which can be cleaned from outside the house — a 
most insanitary arrangement. The houses which are being added to the skirts 
of the old towns and cities are mostly one storeyed and are built more or less on 
the European plan, with grounds attached to them, which are laid out as gardens. 
Haterial tBcd. The materials generally used in towns RrepaJeka bricks, or stone in districts 

whore stone quarries are at hand; and deodar, hail {Finns excelsa) or chil {Finns- 
longifolia) wood. In the houses of the wealthier classes, sliisham, teak and walnut 
are freely utilized. Red Agra stone, grey sandstone and marble, both Mekrana 
and Italian, are largely used in such houses. 

Hecent im- 36. Within the last ten years, a wonderful improvement has been made in 

provemcatsthe design of houses generally. The standard of living having risen, more houses 
in the typo-ijrithin rural tract are now made of pakka bricks and more durable material is- 
of honscs. generally used in the way of wood. Considerations of sanitation are Bitering' 
down to the masses and windows are now very often put up in rooms which formerly 
had but one opening. Littlegrated apertures for admitting fresh air are also being 
introduced, and where there is an educated boy in the house, he manages to stick 
up a ventilator, whenever the rebuilding of the ancestral habitation is under- 
taken. In the Kangra Distiict, where a wholesale reconstruction of houses became 
nec''3-'ary after the memorable earthquake of 1905, the new structures have in 
most viliaKC-s been provided with ventilators. In certain towns, zealous Health 
Officer-s have succeeded in getting the plinth of some newly built houses made rat- 
proof and the ravages of plague have no doubt, in many places, impressed on 
people, the n*‘ce?sity of living under better hygienic conditions. In towns, the old 
system of building underground cellars {sard-khdnd) for the excessively hot days 
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of summov l«ns been completely abandoned, ns the adoption of panhhas, tbe use of 
ice nrid otlier cooling beverages, added to tbe moderate temperature of tbe lower 
storeys in bouses wbicb run up to a great height, renders the underground 
cellar suporOuous. 

If the style of bouses has improved, the style of tbe furniture used 
therein, has also kept pace with tbe change. In towns and cities, the 
adoption of western dress has revolutionized tbe whole system of furnish- 
ing houses. In the houses of the better classes, the old carpet and great pillow 
(^efo tahid) have been replaced by tables, chairs, cushioned armed chairs 
and sofas, and a corresponding change bus occurred in the toilet, dining 
room and other furniture. In the villages too, one finds remarkable changes. 

In the houses of tbe poorest rustics, the chirdgh has given place to 
tbo cheap korosino oil ljumer (which, by tbe way, is far more injurious 
to health), and in eveiy other bouse, one comes acinss a hurricane lantern. The 
village toi'ch-bearer is gradually disappearing. Enamelled plates and tumblers 
are found in abundance, particulai'ly in Muhammadan houses, dishes and 
cooking utensils of metal are replacing earthen articles, and most houses are 
proud of possessing a wooden box, or a steel trunk of sorts, as the receptacle of 
the family belongings, instead of the old cane basket. In the smaller toilet and 
household requisites, thox’e is an abundance of imported articles, such as 
little looking glasses, knives, scissors, etc., and the clothing whicli in the old 
days consisted of nothing but homespun cloth, now partakes largely of muslin, 
longcloth, chintz and other fabrics bought in the market. 

37. Considerable difficulty has been felt in defining a house. At previous Definition 
censuses, the typo of u city house, which usually has one entrance to the whole 
of the stmcUu'e, was taken as the standard, and in rural ns well as urban tracts, 
a house was defined ns an ahdla (enclosm'o), within which several commensal 
families could reside. In order, however, to arrive at the correct number of 
families, the hearths (chthlds) inside each house had to bo enumerated. But the 
enclosure is not the unit in rural tracts, for in several coses, more than one 
separate family resides in houses opening into a common courtyard, and yet 
beyond tbe tie of fellowship consequent on proximity of residence, there 
is nothing common between them. To avoid misappvebensiun, ‘bouse’ was 
translated ‘ ’ (Persian Khdnd), and in view of tbe different standards of in- 

terpretation in villages and towns, separate definitions wore given for rural and 
urban tracts. Tbe following definition was prescribed in the Provincial Census 
Code for tbe guidance of Enuraorators : — 

“ ‘ lIouER ’ [gliar) is the sniallest Census unit nud may bo defined ns follows 

In rural tracls * House’ means a sirncturo occupied by one comraensal family with 
its resident dependents, such as widows and servants. Such detached structures as bare no 
hearth hut are likely to have ono or more persons sleeping tboroin on the night of the final 
enumeration should bo treated as soparato houses, so that no person may escape enumeration. 

Jn ioicns and cities, ‘ House ’ means a structure intended for tbo exclusive residence 
of ono or more commensal families, apart from other residents of the street or lane, and 
inclndcs serais, hotels and the like, when they are not largo enough to form blocks. Shops, 
schools and other institutions having no hearth, but which may possibly have some one 
sleeping therein on tho night of the final enumeration, should be numbered as separate bouses. 

Note . — In Civil Stations, each line of servants’ quarters will be treated as a 
separate house.” 

The distinction between the bouse and benrtb (chvhld) was thus done away 
with in tbo rural tracts, where the family is considered one, as long as- it eats 
from one kitchen, no matter how many house-rooms may be occupied by the 
members thereof. As soon as a separate hearth is established, the family splits 
up into two and tho residences' are treated as separate houses, even though they 
may open into a common courtyard. It must bo noted that in order to provide 
•for the enumeration of persons found oh the night of the final Census at odd 
places, houses -without hearths, shops, isolated sheds, etc,, were treated as occupied 
houses, if any person happened to be sleeping therein on the night of the Census. 

Indeed a house number, was assigned to encamping gi’ounds and other open plots 
of land used by travellers for rest at night, and a house number was assigned to 
the whole area of the village outside the houses. Similarly, occupied tents were 
treated as houses and so were Railway carriages and boats. Jn towns, the word 
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The difference in the size of the family in rural and urban tracts is by no means 
•considerable. The rural population, excluding the population o£ toums, also 
gives an average of about 4 inmates per house, and the average for towns and 
•nities is not more than 5. Even the largest and most thickly populated cities and 
towns, namely the cities of Delhi, Lahore and Amritsar, and the towns of 
Rawalpindi, Jullundnr and Sialkot show an average of 5. 

40. The average area under each house in cities and selected towns Prozimity 

— is noted in the margin. Figures for the cityof hoiises. 

ATEiii.cc iCM^DSDBB EicH q£ Jjjjhore, i.fl., oxcluding the Cantonment, give 

■Etl^c^a'tewns ^ average of *36 of an acre. The space avail- 

® ■ Including Excluding able for the extension of houses appears to be 

**” most limited in Delhi, where the average 

Acre. Aero. area per house, excluding the Cantonment, is 

Snhoro” !!! "42 -30 figures in the margin 

Anirits.w -23 |22 do not indicate the pressure on house-building 

■Enffaipindi -29 '23 spuce iu the heart of the cities. By way of 

Anibaia V.’. *50 *22 example, that part of the city of Lahore, which 

iiSkoi ■ ; .gs iji within the city walls, covers an area of 

perozepore *co '35 558 acres with 20,691 bouses. The average 

■■■ — area under a house in this part of the cil^, 

thorefoi’e, is *027 of an acre, i.c., a little over four marlas. In other words, 


'Selected towns- 

Including 

Cantonment. 

Excluding 
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Delhi ... 


Acre. 

•on 

Acre. 

•18 

■iHiboro 

• •• 

•42 

•30 
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•23 

•on 
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•30 

•21 
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... 

•29 

•23 

Anibau 

... 

•50 

•no 

Ualluadar 


•70 

•C3 

Einlkot 


•65 

•24 

Perozepore 

••• 

•CO 
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there are 37 houses to every aero against 2|- in the whole city, including the 
Civil Station) but excluding the Cantonments. 

In the cities and towns, houses are built cheek by jowl, i. e., wall 
to wall and back to beck, but in the modern extensions of towns, they are 
as far ns possible erected at a small distance from one another. But 
where the rush is great and the area available limited, houses are springing 
up on the intervening spaces and consequently, the distance between these outly- 
ing houses is also decreasing. Nevertheless, the difference between the area 
under each bouse, inside and outside the old city limits, is considerable. Measure- 
ments taken for a largo number of houses in the Civil Station of Lahore give 
an average of 2'25 acres per house against the average of *027 for the city inside 
the four walls. 


41. The true “ mitalshara ” jointfamily system, which may be described joint 
as a sort of Joint Stock Company, in which the head of the family (Brarftt)famil 7 Sys- 
is the Managing Director, with almost unlimited powers, and all the membens tern, 
of tbe family regard their earnings as belonging to the common treasury, the 
expenditure being under the direct control of tbe bead, hardly exists in the 
Punjab. In its widest sense, it is confined to a very few Hindu families, parti- 
cularly in the towns of the eastern Punjab. Such instances occur in cases 
where the joint ancestral property or business is very large and sufficient to 
provide occupation for all the members of the family. But it prevails in the 
urban tracts and in the higher strata of society throughout the Province, -in a 
more or less modified form. In the Delhi Division, the Hindu families ai’e usually 
joint in a less technical sense. All the members live in tbe same house and 
-whether they keep their incomes in a joint fund or under separate control, they 
make common cause on all occasions of ceremonial. Some Muhammadan families, 
specially those who have descended from Hindu ancestors, show a marked tendency 
■•to retain many of their old customs, and among other things keep np the joint family 
system to the same extent as is done by their Hindu collaterals. In all well-regulat- 
ed families in the towns, and in those of rural notables, whether Hindu, Muham- 
madan or Sikh, the concern is joint during the lifetime of the father, except 
where, owing to family dissensions or fear of disagreement with the step-mother, 
one or more sons are separated off. The sons- and their families live in the same 
house with their father and surrender all their earnings to him, to be disposed of 
by him as he chooses. Young men of modern education, imbued with Western 
ideas of individual right form an exception to the rule, and do not mind starting 
n private purse even in the presence of their father. Bub the crucial test of the 
joint family system is the attitude which is adopted after the death of the father. 

The cases in which an uncle or the eldest brother is recognized as the absolute 
.head of the joint family, are becoming rarer every, day, except where the enjoy- 
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ment, by tbe sons, of some Jdgir or oiiher hereditary distinction, necessitates the- 
observance of the rule of primogeniture. But even here, the true principles 
of the joint family system are depai*ted. from, as the younger brother of the 
deceased has to give way to his' eldest son. When this takes place, the uncle- 
usually separates himself from the rest of the family and takes up a separate 
abode. In commercial concerns, the family . has to be kept joint out of sheer 
necessity, even against the wishes. of the- co-parceners. But here again, the- 
brothers very often arrive at some sort of understanding, whereby they retain, 
control of their private purses, leaving the income from the joint property 
to be administered by the head of the family, with or without limited contributions,, 
from the savings of the individual members. In nine cases out of ten, however,, 
the profits are divided periodically, the members being left absolute masters of 
their individual shares, even though the property remains joint. In such cases the- 
tendency usually is te break up the family and to form separate homes. When, 
the property is partitioned joint li-ving is out of the question. 

Among the Muhammadans of foreign extraction or descent, the joint > 
family system is little known, except among Jagirdars, for the property must,, 
according to the Sharia, be divided between the numerous relations of the 
deceased proprietor. But the system obtaining among the Kazilbash Nawabs of ’ 
Lahore, whereby one member of the family is appointed manager and trustee 
of the joint property, bears a striking resemblance to the Hindu joint family 
system in the strictest sense. 

The case of the rural population is quite different. The family usually 
possesses but one residential room, and consequently as soon as the son gets* 
married, a separate room has to be provided for him. This need not, however,, 
be accompanied by a separate hearth. Indeed, for some time they all dine to- 
gether, but as soon as the son’s wife is able to look after herself or the chances of 
friction between her and the mother-in-law are apparent, the only possible 
remedy of establishing a separate hearth is readily resorted to. In this case, the- 
son seldom takes his share of the property on separation from bis father,, 
but it is not unusual for the father to allot a portion of land to the separated 
son, more or less equal to the share he would be entitled to, after the- 
former’s death, subject, however, to re-adjustment at or before his death. Such 
cases are very common in the western Punjab, where the father often 
separates oGE all his sons except the youngest, with whom he usually resides till 
his deatii. In tbe eastern Punjab and particularly among the Hindus, instances- 
of married sons living under the roof of their father are common enough, but> 
amongst the Muhammadans the tendency for the married son to take up a separate- 
residence is more marked, especially if the father marries a second wife. On the- 
death of the father, the sons, as a r^e, be^n to live independently of each other,, 
dividing the property straight away or, if the property is left joint, dividing- 
the profits of their joint labour every harvest. 

The joint family is thus disintegrating, owing to the exigencies of the times 
and the growth of individualism. Partitions are formal or informal, separations . 
by declaration or by conduct. Properties are often enjoyed jointly, -without 
maintaining a joint coffer or even commensaliiy. In short, the joint family of the.- 
presont day is more a matter of convenience than an inviolable institution. 
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I. SDBSIDIABY TABLES. [ Punjab. 1911. 

SUBSIDIAEY TABLE I. 


Density, water-supply and crops. 


District or State and Natnral 
Division. 

Moan density per square mile in 
1911. 

Eg 




Normal rainfall. 

Fesobkxagb of geoss oultitates 

AREA UKDEB 

Oultivablo. 

Mot cultivated. 

Net cultivated. 

Double cropped. 

■3 . 
on 

S 

s.| 

E.S 

■s-| 

s ^ 

A ^ 

o o 

s s 

^ es 
o “ 

cw 

a 

.3 

fH 

B 

0 

Pulses. 

Other crops. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

■■ 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

TOTAL PROVINCE. 


177 

57 

33 

58 

10 

32 

30-70 

3-6 

27-3 

22-9 

46-2 

1. iKno-QiNGEnoPLiiH West— 

286 

91 

71 

78 

11 

24 

26-89 

1-5 

17-7 

30-1 

50-7 

1. Hissar 


154 

95 

74 

78 

7 

7 

20-73 

•3 

8-1 

36-7 

59-9 

2. Loharu Slate ... 


81 

98 

58 

69 

2 


21-00 



66-2 

33-8 

3. Rohtak 

• •• 

301 

94 

81 

86 

22 


29-40 


5-3 

29-2 

65*5 

i. Dujana State 

«•* 

253 

96 

98 

95 

9 

5 

29-40 


1-4 

97-2 

1-4 

5. Gurgaon 


321 

86 

75 

87 

19 

11 

2.'t-96 


5-5 

27-6 

66-9 

6. Pataudi State 


376 

92 

83 

90 

24 

18 

17-25 


5-6 

79-5 

14-9 

7. Delhi 

•«e 

510 

81 

65 

78 

21 

J4 

81-86 

-2 

13-4 

27-4 

- 59-0 

8. Kamal 

• •• 

254 

86 

52 

60 

10 

19 

35-42 

5-5 

17-5 

27-3 

. 49-7 

9. Jnllundur 


560 

88 

77 

87 

22 

43 

28-38 

■4 

32-1 

22-3 

45-2 

10. Sapurthala Slate 

««« 

426 

97 

62 

65 

3 

44 

44-50 

1-4 


10-7 

17-2 

11. Ludhiana 

««« 

856 

92 

80 

87 

5 

20 

39-09 

•3 



34-1 

12 Mater Kolia State 


426 

94 

84 

90 


22 

29-45 




74-2 

13. Ferozepore ... 


224 

94 

84 

90 

11 

24 

16-48 

1-6 

25-0 

36-5 

36-9 

14. Paridkot State 

••• 

203 

95 

91 

96 

6 

17 

22-56 


21-4 

6-7 

72-0 

16. Patiala State 

• •• 

260 

91 

73 

80 

11 

16 

29-83 

•8 

7-0 

87-8 

54-4 

16. Jind State ... 

••• 

216 

95 

81 

85 

9 

9 

24-04 

•4 

3-5 

20-8 

75-3 

17. Nabha Slate ... 

••• 

268 

92 

73 

80 

16 

22 

17-74 

•1 

6-9 

28-6 

64-4 

18. Lahore ... 


367 

83 

68 

69 

12 

61 

26-34 

2-8 

35-3 

22-3 

39-6 

19. Amritsar ... 


550 

88 

74 

84 

22 

48 

26-89 

4-8 

35*4 

21-3 

38-5 

20. Uniranwala ... 

... 

226 

92 

54 

59 

5 

69 

23-40 

4-4 

35-3 

22-0 

3E-3 

2. Houlatak — 


78 

21 

10 

49 

25 

19 

61-44 

12-1 

30-1 

17-3 

40-5 

21. Kahan State ... 


116 

64 

15 

23 

12 

9 

72-90 

6-4 

30-6 

^■8 

35-6 

22. Simla 


389 

46 

14 

30 

16 

9 

58*55 

6-4 

30-6 


55-6 

23. Simla Hill Stales 

mam 

68 

75 

26 

. 85 

15 

13 

58-55 

4-8 

25-9 


34-3 

24. Eangra 


77 

13 

8 

62 

33 

22 

90-88 

15-1 

31-7 


42-1 

23. Mandi State ... 

mm. 

. 151 

13 

8 

62 

33 

22 

49-73 

15-1 

31-7 


42-1 

26. Suket State ... 


181 

13 

8 

62 

33 

22 

49-73 

15-1 

81-7 


42-1 

..27. Chamba State 

... 

42 

13 

8 

62 

33 

22 

49-73 

15-1 

•el 7 

K 5 

42-1 

3. SOB-EniALAYAN — 


SOS 

64 

50 

78 

14 

13 

33-42 

3-6 

87-2 

18-6 

40-6 

28. Ambala 

■ f« 

373 

73 

60 

83 

20 

3 

31-04 

8-4 

23-9 

24-0 

43-7 

29. Kalsia State ... 

l>t 

333 

70 

62 

74 

12 

6 

37-30 

8-1 

19-4 


63-0 

30. Hoshiarpnr ... 


409 

65 

49 

76 

25 

6 

37‘76 

4*0 

31-7 

23-3 

41-0 

'31. Gurdaspiir ... 


443 

81 

68 

84 

17 

IS 

37-47 

6-5 

33-5 

19-9 

40-1 

32. Sialkot 


492 

87 

68 

77 

IS 

37 

29-12 

6-3 

37-5 

- 14-1 

42-1 

33. Gnjrat 


364 

81 

62 

76 

9 

16 

32-57 

1-3 

39-7 

17-9 

41-1 

34. Jhelum 

••• 

182 

49 

38 

78 


4 

34-89 

-2 

46-2 

15-8 

STS 

35. Bawalpindi ... 


273 

51 

41 

81 


2 

S6-33 

•2 

39-4 

20-6 

39-8 

36. Attock 

... 

129 

48 

35 

72 

■d 

6 

24-21 

• •• 

4S-3 

14-5 


I A. Nobth-’WestDetAbea— 

99 

59 

20 

34 

3 

73 

12-55 

3-8 

40*6 

12-3 

43-3 

37. Montgomery ... 

»0« 

115 

82 

23 

28 

2 

71 

14-38 

2-S 

42-8 

21-3 

33-4 

38. ShabpnT 

• • 

135 

76 

82 

42 


71 

12*92 

•8 

43-5 

11-6 

44-1 

39. Mianwali ... 


63 

82 

15 

19 


9 

9-13 

••• 

• 32-4 

30-2 

37-4 

40. Lyallpur 


272 

93 

68 

73 


98 

23-68 

-3 

41-0 

10-6 

451 

41. Jhang 


153 

90 

29 

32 


SI 

18-44 

•6 

46-2 

11-0 

42-2 

42. Unltan 


133 

89 

24 

27 


85 

5-SS 

2-8 

40-4 

11-S 

45-3 

43. Bahamtlpwr State 

... 

52 

13 

8 

63 



24-17 

14-2 

42-3 

3-3 

40-2 

44. Muzaiiargarh 


94 

8S 

18 

20 

3 


5*85 

6-4 

44-5 

12*2 

85-9 

43 . Dera Ghazi Ehan 


67 

73 

■ 

28 

■ 

42 

3-52 

6-9 

23*2 

10-3 

St-4 


Note.— The percentages hare been trorhed oat by adopting for the Natire States, Trhere the reqaisite infomaiicn-vras sot araOable 
the figores of the adjoining British Districts or Katire States. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE n. 

Distribution of the Popnlation classified according to Density. 


TahaiU with a Population per square mile of 


yslsral Division. 

Under 150. 

150—300. 

800—450. 

450—600. 

600-760. 

7.50—900. . 

Area. 

Population (OOO'a 
omitted). 

Area. 

Population (OOO’a 
omitted). 

Area, 

Population (OOO'a 
omitted). 

Area. 

Population (OOO'a 
omitted). 

Area. 

Population (OOO'a 
omiltod). 

Area. 

§ 

o5* 

'■§- 

cs 

fu 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

rnnjal} ... ... ... 

Ici>Gangetic Wain West 

nisiihyan 

&ul>.nic:alajan 

Kortb-Wc'l Drp Area ... 

r 69,CC5 
1 46-20 
r 1,SC2 

C 4-87 

r 10,851 

t 68-17 

e 3.670 

i 18-70 
J- 43,382 
t 77-60 

4,105 

16-97 

209 

1-60 

COS 

3507 

358 

6-17 

2,933 

52-09 

45,519 

35-24 

23,348 

61-04 

5,023 

81-56 

5,871 

30-76 

11,277 

20-17 

9,763 

40-32 

6,102 

46-27 

1,087 

63-05 

1,264 

21-77 

2,300 

40-84 

16,175 

12-52 

9,289 

24-29 

9 

-06 

5,630 

29-50 

1,247 

2-28 

5,831 

24-10 

3,330 

80-19 

4 

-23 

2,099 

86-16 

398 

7-07 

5,233 

4-05 

1,654 

4*33 

3,579 

1875 

••• 

••• 

2,650 

10-96 

849 

7-70 

••• 

• •• 

1,801 

31-02 

• •• 

»»e 

1,659 

1-21 

1,122 

2-93 

487 

2-29 

• •• 

1,027 

4-25 

744 

6-75 

• ae 

283 

4-88 

*aa 

lat 

1 

822 

3-40 

793 

7-19 

29 

1-65 

••• 

••• 

•aa 

aaa 


Note.— T he figures in antique show the percentage to the total area and population. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE III. 


Distribntion of the Popnlation between towns and villages. 


Nrtursl Dirltisu. 

Arcrojc 
population per 

Humier per 
mille 

raiding »n 

Numier per mille of urlan 
population residing in towns 
with a population of 

Numier per mille of rural 
population residing in 
villages with a population oj 

1 

d 

to 

aS 

> 

Towns. 

Villages. 

20,000 and over. 

10,000 io 20,000. 

5,000 to 10,000. 

Under 5,000. 

t* 

? 

o 

atS 

g 

o 

o 

o 

uT* 

2,000 (0 5,000. 

o 

o 

o 

cf 

S 

o 

o 

m 

Under 500, 

1 

2 

a 

4 

5 

C 

a 

8 

D 

10 

11 

12 

13 

C mV eiea aaa *«■ aaa 


14.754 

487 

106 

894 

558 

169 

210 

63 

20 

161 


289 


aaa aaa 

1S.5H 

531 

145 

£55 

653 

142 

1S9 

41 

10 

151 


272 

... ... 

• •• aaa 

6,356 

331 

29 

971 

... 

381 

525 

94 

87 

222 


291 

► • ’ , f * ^ * a "p ^ 

a. a ... 

11,709 

•«9 

91 

009 

490 

172 

209 

129 

6 

108 

493 

893 

r'?7 ... 

••a aaa 

11,287 

sst 

70 

030 

317 

243 

377 

03 

22 

ICO 

504 

, 215 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. 


Knmber per millo of the total Popnlation and of each main religion who 

live in towns. 


tn 



XcHSEe ten 

SIILtB VaTIO LITE I.*? 70WS5. 



Tc-.ll 1 

'' ! 

nir..l3. 

t 

' Ellb. 

! 

Jain. 

Muham* 

madan. 

Christian. 

Zorosstrias. 

t 

»» i 

^ i 

3 

i 4 

5 

6 

7 

8 


r.i ! 

IIS 

1 5t 

529 

106 

250 

919 

5* t .. r . i.,i V fv* ^ 

It’ ! 

IV) 

) 

4':4 

IhH 

3£6 


t ’ I .1 ... 

SO J 


141 


123 

' £59 


«' i '« ( . 

'•1 ■ 

n-c 

CJ 


79 

2it 

67» 



i>i 

• 43 

HI 

£1 

88 

S30 
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I. 


BUBSIOIATtT TABLKB. 


[Pnsjali, i911. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE V- 


Towns classified by population. 


' 


Proportion 
to total 
urban po- 
pulation. 

Number 
of females 
per 1,000 
moles. 

Jncrcafic per cenf. tn the population of . 
^otons QS cloBsed at previous Census, 

Increase per cent, tn whan po- 
pulation of each class from 
1881 to 1911. 

OlassofTown. 

Number 
of Towns, 

1 

1 

IDOl to 1911. 

ISOltOlSOl. 

1881 to 1891. 

(a) In towns as 
classed in 1881. 

(5) In ihe total 
cf each class 
in 1911 as com- 
pared with the 
corresponding 
total in 1881. 

1 

1 2 1 
i 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Total 

174 

1 

740 

-1*5 

+ 4*7 

+ 7-4 

+11-9 

- 3-4 

1.-100,000 and over 

3 

•24 

678 

-f7*0 

+13-4 

+ 4-9 

-1-27-3 

+27-2 

n.— 50,000— 100,000... 

6 

•18 

656 

.+3*2 

+ 5-9 

+18-6 

-j-29-6 

+52-9 

m.— 20,000— 50,000 ... 

13 

■14 

821 

—3*0 

1 

+ -6 

+ 9-3 

+ 9-0 

— 5-3 

tv.— 10 , 000 — 20,000 ... 

30 

•17 

754 

—7-8 

•f 3'0 

4 G-5 

— 2-3 

+ 7-3 

V.— 5,000— 10,000 ... 

77 

*21 ' 

816 

—7-3 

+ 2-2 

+ 3-9 

— -6 

—23-5 

VI.— Under 5,000 

45 

•06 

779 

-3-4 

+ 1-9 

+ 6-6' 

+16-6 

—57-7 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI. 
Cities and Selected Towns. 


ClTT OR SCLROTED TOWS. 

Population in 
1911. 

Number of 
persons per 
equare mile. 

Number of 
females to 
1,000 moles. 

Proportion 
of foreign 
born per 
millo. 

Pbeoeittaoe of tariatioh. 

1901 

to 

1911. 

1891 

to 

1901. 

1881 

to 

1891. 

Total 

1881 

to 

1911. 

1 


2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Delhi City ... 


232,837 

15,248 

739 

361 

+11-6 

+ 8-3 

+11-1 

+3V3 ' 

Lahore „ 

««« 

228,687 

7,816 

596 

m 

+12-7 

+14-8 

+12-4 

+45<4 

Amritsar „ ... 


152,756 

15',27B 

719 

202 

- 60 

+18-8 

—10-0 

+ *6 

Multan Town ... 


' 99,243 

9,461 

763 

260 

+18'6 

+17-2 

+ 8-6 

+44-5 

Rawalpindi „ ... 

• •• 

86,483 

10,091 

505 

543 

- 1-4 

-fl8-8 

-f-39-3 

+63-3 

ii 0 0 

• •• 

80,131 

4,775 

629 

434 

+ 1-9 

- -8 

+17'5 

+18-8 

Jullundur i, ... 


69,318 

4,078 

741 

180 

+ 2-3 

+ 2-3 

+270 

+33-0 

Sialkot f, ... 


64,869 

5,424 

701 

205 

+J1'9 

+ 5-2 

-{-20-4 

-J-4V8 

Ferozeporo „ ... ' 


50,836 

4,617 

616 

490 

+ 3-0 

- 2-2 

+27-5 

+28-5 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE VII. 

Versons per house and houses per square mile. 


Natural Divibior. 


Avorage number of persons per bouse . 


Average number of bouses per 
square mfle. 


1911. 


1901. 

1891, 

1881. 

1911. 

1901. 

1891. 

1881. 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

6-2 

6-6 

6-8 

39'6 

29*7 

27-2 

251 

6-7 

7'1 

6-8 

64*4 

47-1 

41-8 

40-0 

50 

5-4 

6'3 

171 

15-4 

14-7 

12-2 

I 

6-1 

6-7 

7-6 

71-2 

53-1 

48-0 

40-9 

59 

• 5-7 

5-9 

21-0 

15-8 

12-6 

ir 6 


2 


Punjab ... 

Indo.Oangetic Flab West 
Himalayan 
Sub-Bimalayan 
North-West Dry Area 


iS 

i-i 

4-6 

4-3 

4-7 
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^riortolSOl. 


prebieto* 
xic period. 


CHAPTER II. 

Movement of Population. 

HISTORY. 

42. No regular history of the Punjab, in the modern sense of the term, 
exists anterior to the Muhammadan period, but materials dating from the rise of 
Buddhism, 600 B. 0., and the Greek invasions, 320 B. 0., have enabled the con- 
struotion of a more or less continnons history from the Buddhist period onward. 
The times preceding Buddhism are usually termed pre-historic, for this ppt of the 
country The historic period may be divided into ancient and modem history. 

' ^43. Blame has been laid at the door of the ancient Indians for leaving no 

reliable historical work behind them. Indeed it is considered questionable whe- 
ther they ever possessed the true historic sense. It is trae, that so far' as the 
discoveries of ancient literature go, no regular chronicle of events, giving 
dates of successive reigns, wars and other memorable incidents has been found. 
Such ancient Sanskrit books as deal with history are all written in poetry, 
for the purpose of holding up noble examples, with a view to inculcate 
morality and religious instruction, with.the exception of Kalhana’s Eaj Tarangini; 
and that too has, on comparison with collateral data, proved to be full 
of poetic license, so far as the account of the earlier kings is concerned. The 
critical scientist has, therefore, much hesitation in accepting the facts stated in 
these books as unalloyed truths. But the necessity for writing chronicles of facts 
and events does not seem to have arisen until a comparatively recent date, when 
peonle who built kingdoms on the ruins of other nations, found it useful for their 
own edification and for the study of causes of the downfall of the preceding empires. 
The Bactrians, the Assyrians and the Chaldeans have, for instance, left no historical 
works in writing. These peoples, who are amongst the earliest known to us, lived 
not for posterity but for the fulfilment of their high ideals and the discharge of 
their own sacred duties. Consequently they prepared no chromcles for the use of 
their successors. But they left landmarks in their own way-H. e., in the form of 
literature, coins, inscriptions, etc., from which a fairly correct idea of tbe social 
conditions can be formed. The Aryans considered, and the Hindus of the old 
school still consider, their institutions to be inevitable and immutable. It was only 
when the institutions came to be regarded otherwise, that the need for history arose. 
But even then, the word History (Greek Histona) was first used by the lomans, 
in the 6th century B. C., as representing the search of knowledge, m the widest 
sense It meant inquiry, not narrative. In this sense, Sanskrit literature is full 
of history, for the books, including the TJpanishads, which contain records of enquiry 
after truth and quest after knowledge are innumerable. It was not until two 
centuries later, that the reciter of stories {Historikos) superseded the seeker after 
knowledge {Eistoreon). The development of the science of History in the present 
sense is, toerefore, comparatively modern, and it is little wonder that its scope 
cannot extend easily into the distant realms of antiquity. 

For traces of the remotest age, we must therefore look to such scattered 
data as are available. On page 134* of his Theogony of the Hindus, Count 
Biournstjerna says “ The Bactrian document called Dabistanf (found in Kashmir 
and brought to Europe by Sir W. Jones) gives an entire register of kings, namely 
of the Mahabadernes, whose first link reigned in Bactria 5,600 years before 
Alexander’s expedition to India, and consequently several hundred years before the 
time given by the Alexandrine text for the appearance of the first man upon earth.” 
That these Bactrian J kings were Hindus, appears to be- generally admitted.§ 
The Oabistan would thus prove that India was linked with Bactria and enjoyed 
a splendid civilization 6,000 B.O. or nearly 8,000 years ago- 

In everyday worship and all important ceremonies, the orthodox Hindu 
recites the following reference to the era, which keeps alive the memory of the 
chronology of the Cycles into which Hindu astronomy has divided time 

Brahmane dxcitiyS prahrdrdhe, vaivaswate manwantari, ashidvinshatitame mlti- 
yugS knliprathama charane, Bhdralhhande, amuknagare, amuksamvatsare, amuhmdsasya 
amuhpahmasya amu htithau, amuhvdoare, imam hdryamaham JcarishyS; which means 

^ of Beligions), mitten inthe reign 

J The word BcWitko which occora in the Atharvn Veda (V, 22-8) 18 identiBed with the later Bahlika, the 
came of country called Bnlalch in Arabic and Bactria in Fereinn. 

I See Mill's History of India, Vol. II pages 237 and 238 
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“In tlio Becond half Paftar of * * * § Brahind, in theManwantnr of Vaivaatoat ilanu, 
in the 28tli Kalijnga, in the first qnarter of Kalijoga^ in the Bharat Ehanda, in such 
and snoh a conctrj, year, month (bright or dark) half, date and day, I desire to perform 
snch and snoh an act.'* 

The above formvila -would signify n date about 2,000,000,000 

6Mnnwantatas = ?ix*. 820 .ooox 6 =i.840.324.000year8. years before Christ, reckoned from 
:27 CMturyugos =27x4,320,000 = 116,640,000 „ 

1 Satyuca, Trela and Dwapur = 3,888,000 „ 

VcarsolEaliyuganpto birth of OhriBt= 3,102 „ 


the commeuceuient of the current 
day of Brahma — i.e. of the present 
creation, as worked out in the 
margin. The stupendousuess of the 

But correct 


1,960,851,102 „ 

£gares arouses a suspicion that the calculation is based on a myth. 

■or incorrect, this chronology forms the basis of reckoning time for religious pur- 
poses. Archffiology is, however, unfolding immense hidden treasures in this Pro- 
vince as elsewhere, on which it will bo possible hereafter to build a history of the 
pre-historic period. 

The Punjab, luckily, is associated with the compilation of one of the 
most ancient books in existence — ^namely the Vedas, and is acknowledged 
to be the seat of the Indo-Aryan race, from the earliest period referred to in that 
book. The date of the Rig Veda has formed the subject of much learned contro- 
versy. They wore for some time held to have been composed between 2,01*0 and 
1,400 B.O., but the more recent conclusion of the scientific worldis, that the period 
covered by the work is 1,.500 to 1,000 B. C. According to Bentheny and Arch- 
deacon Pratt, the position of the solsticial points recorded as marking the date of 
the compilation, points to 1,181 B. 0. One of tliese dates is probably correct in 
respect of the commital of the Vedas, to writing, by Veda Vyasa, as bequeathed 
to posterity. But I he theory is not accepted in India. Vyasa, the com- 
piler of the Vedic hymns in their present form, is said to have lived at the time 
of the Mahabharata, of wliich he has -written a chronicle. It is, however, clear 
from the manner of learning the Vedas and committing them to memory, still in 
vogue in this country, that tney could have existed unwritten for ages and 
been transmitted by oral teaching from generation to generation, before they 
were reduced to -writing t Professor Sayce discovered a list in the course of his 
Babylonian I esearches, wliich was held to prove the presence of Sanskrit- 
speaking Aryans on the Indus 3,000 years B. 0. The list mentioned a 
cloth called ‘ Sindhu,’ and its cnmjiosition was expressed by two ideographs, 
■* cloth and vegetable fibre,’ which Professor Sayce interpreted as mean- 
ing cotton.J Now according to Max-Muller, cotton is not mentioned in 
the Veilas or Brahmanas. If it is to be inferred that cotton was not 
known in rlie Vedic times, the Vedas and Brahmanas must date earlier 
than 3,000 B. 0. 

Thus at least 1,500 B. 0., or at a much earlier date, whenever the Vedic 
hymns were compiled, if not when they were seen (they are supposed to have 
l)een seen§ by the Rishis)j the physical condition of the land of the five 
rivers was as alluded to in the Rig Veda. We find mention of deserts, 
habitable and cultnrahle lands, agricultural settlements, gay dwelling-houses, 
■pleasanl homesteads, fertile hills, foi tilizntion of the plains by water from the 
hilip, ripe barley, forests abounding in trees and inhabited by lions, the ci’oasing 
of rivers by boats, herds of kine, smiling fields of corn, wealth, and so on. These 
and numerous similar references point to a well-established agricultural and 
■pastoral life. The allusion to chaiiots, swords and other materials of warfare 
in the Rig Veda, and the absence of Paleolithic and Neolithic remains in this 
, Province, show that the people whose conditions are reflected therein belonged 


* Brahma's day is equal to 14 manTantaras, each mauTantara having 71 di&tuiyngas. Bach di4tniyuga consist 
of a cycle of Satyug=l;728,U(iO years, Trsta— -l,296,u0ii years, Dwapnr=864,000 years and Ealiyaga=432,000 years ; 
total 4,320,000 years. 

SdkshatJcri'adhamdn&RifhayoVnlhuvtisle Avambhyo Asdlshitkriiadharmehhy vpdeshena mantrdn samprddithl 
(The Rishis lived face to face with Dharmas (duties) and they ttansmitted the Hantras by means of instmctions to 
others who were not. face to face with Dhurma) — Nirukta I. 6-5. 

t Max-M Oiler's Physical Relijnon, 1890, page 87. 

§ Tad Tadenan$tapniiyamdn hrahmswaiiambhvtthhydnanhat todrithindmrithatvam. 

“ Thus, that they saw the lumioons and self-esistrat iiiabm (t.e. Rik, Sama and Ynju), that is what makes them 
Rishis,”— Ninikta II. 3.2. ‘ Kishi ’ is derived from Rish to see, and seeing is explained to mean that the Rishis 
acquired the eternal knowledge by their spiritual power, without reading the Uantra. 
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to the Iron* A-ge, which, according to the description given on page 96, Vol. 11,. 
of the Imperial Gazetteer of India (Edition 1908), goes back to 2,000 B. 0. 
This, by virtue of the established aroh®olo^oal conclusions, would moan that the 
people had long passed the Stone and Bronzef Ages and consequently imply that 
the country and its people had existed in a state of civilization for a' very long time. 

The events immortalized in the great epics of the Ramayana and 
Mahabharata are supposed to have been enacted between the Vedic period 1,600 
to 1,000 B. 0., and the Historic period beginning with 600 B.O. The seat of the 
kingdom of Dashratha, the father of Rama, was Ayodhya, in the United Pro- 
vinces, but the towns of Lahore and Easur, founded by Lava and Eusha, sons of 
Rama, closely associate the Punjab with the period of the epic. The great war 
described in the Mahabharata was fought on the plain of Eurukhsetra (Thanesar) 
in the Earnal District. Hindu tradition places the Ramayana ages before 
the Mahabharataf contrary to the theory that the Ramayana followed the- 
Mahabharata j and it will be admitted that, in spite of the Bction and exaggerations 
with which Sanskrit religious stories and chronicles may be coloured, 
tradition in this country has served to maintain, for an immeasnreable length 
of time, a true impression of facts, and is in the hands of antiquarians leading to 
startling discoveries. 

The date' of the Ramayana has been recently worked out by Mr, Walter R. 
Old to be 1,761 B.C., as remarked in the issue of ‘ Enowledge ’ for September 
1909:— 

In the Sanskrit epic poem, the Ramayana, it is stated that at the birth of Bama, 
the Moon was in Cancer, the Sun in Aries, Mercury in Tanras, Venus in Pisces, Mars in 
Gapricornns, Jnpiter iu Cancer and Saturn in Libra. Mr. Walter B. Old lias compnted 
that the corresponding date is February 10, 1,761 B. 0.” 

Hindu scholars, however, hold that the solsticial combination occurs once 
in a Yuga, and consequently, the date would have to be shifted several thousands 
of years back. In any case, this discovery would seem to explode the theory 
that the Ramayana occurred after 1,000 B. 0., that the Upanishads, which along 
with the Vedas and Brahmanas are mentioned in the Ramayana as ancient scrip- 
tures, also belong to a date later than 1,000 B. 0., and that the earliest Vedic 
hymns were compiled not earlier than 1,500 B. 0. 

The Mahabharta is supposed to have taken place at the beginning 
of the Ealiyuga, which according to Hindu astronomy, commenced 3,102 years 
B. C., and about this date there appears to be little doubt, as the following 
quotation from Bjournstjerna’s ‘ Tbeogony of the Hindus’ will show : — 

* The metal ‘ Ayas ’ is vary often referred to in the Rig Veda, hut some anthorities hare held that it meant 
metal (trithout any distinction) and probably signified bronze. On page 151 of bis History of Sanskrit Literature 
hlacdonell says : “ The fact that the Atharva Veda distinguishes between '' dark " Ayas and “ red ” seems to indicate- 
that the distinction between iron and copper or bronze had only recently been drawn . . . Yetit would be rash to assert 
that iron was altogether unknown even to the earlier Vedic sage.” But the following passages froln the Big Veda . 
may bo cited as showing that iron was meant by ‘Ayas.’ " Biranya thriTigah ayah asya p&Mh." Horns made of 
gold bath be, his feet are iron.” — (Griffith) Rig Veda 1, 168, 8, " Ayo na devah Janima dhamantah," Smelting like- 
ore their human generations. — (Griffith) Rig Veda IV, 2, 17 " Hiranya nirnak ayah aiya ethuna." Adorned with gold 
its columns are of iron —(Griffith) ; frefers to chariot). Rig Veda V, 67, 7. " Atho asyah ayah mukham" with iron 
mouth. - Rig Veda VI, 75, 15.” “ Ayasah vajrah’’ (the iron bolt).— Big Veda X, 96, 3 and 4. “ Vajram dyasam " bolt, 
of iron. — Rig Veda T, 52, 8. Ayax, if translated as bronze would not fit in very well as the hoofs of the horse, pillars- 
of the chariot, the smelting metal or the bolt. Ayas is also given in Naigh, 1-2, as one of the 15 names of gold, 
because when red-hot, iron shines like gold. 

t India is supposed to have had no Bronze ; but pre-historic specimens of bronze dating back perhaps-- 
- to 2,000 B. O. hare come to light (see Vincent Smith’s paper on the Copper Age and Pre-historic Bronze Imple* 
ments of India, published in the Indian Antiquary, Oct, 1805, page 228). In any case there can bo no doubt but t^t 
there was a Copper Age in Upper India preceding the Iron Age. Pandit Hiranand Shastri, M. A., of the Archseolo- 
gical Department, discovered specimen of copper implements and weapons (harpoons, azo-heads, £c.) at Bithnrnear 
Cawnporc which were being worshipped as remnants of the battle between Rama and his sons, I myself found 
them lying in a temple in 1908, and was told they bad been dug out of the bed of the Ganges. 

i 'Ibe following arc some of the reasons in support of the view, Ho reference to the Mahabharata is made in' 
the Ramayana. On the other hand the Mahabharata is full of references to the events narrated in the .Ramayana. 
For instance, Markandcya tells Yndbishtara that the scene reminds him of the ezile ■ of Ramchandra (Mahabharata 
Vanap.irva, Adbjaya XXV, C to 11). A reference to the fight between Bali and Sugriva is made in Mahabharata, 
Vanaparva Adhyaya XI, 45 to 48. The attachment of Rama to Sita is allnsded to in Udyogaparva Adhyaya, OXVII, 
17. In Vanaparva Adhyaya CCXXXVTI.eteeq.Markandeya relates the whole story of the Ramayana to Yndhish- 
laia. Then again some identical passages occur in tho Ramayana and the Mahabharata showing that ideas and 
passages had Ixen borrowed in the latter from the former. Compare Balmiki Ramayana, Sundar Kanda, Sarga XVI, 
S8 to 28 with Mahabharata Vanaparva, Adhyaya XVI, IS to 17 and vorso 5 of tho former. with verse 20 of tho latter. 
Quotations from the Ramayana are thus ri^tly made in tho Mahabharata and Valmiki himself is mentioned as a respected 
liishi in the latter. Earga 0. of Ayodhyakanda (Ramayana) which is identical with Sabhaparva, Adhyaya V of the 
Mab<-bharata, is ob-riously an interpoltation (seo the Riddle of the Ramayana by Vaidya, p. 23) and so are reforeneos 
to Boddha, Ac At p. 65 of the same book Vaidya has shown how tho original Ramayana of Valmiki has been altered 
is pnlng throa{d> the six stages of tho Vauhratha Jalaka, JlimopdkhySna of Mahabharata, the present version of 
Valmiki 8 Ramayana, the account pven by Kalidasa (Ra^nvanshai) and Bhavabhnti (uttar Bamacurita), Ramayana of 
the Perasas (rfi., Pa-imaparana, Adhydlmardmdyana,eU:^ and Ramayana cf Tulsi Das, 
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“ According to the nbironomical calculations of the .Hindus, the present period of the- 
nrorld, Halijnga, commenced 3,102 years before the birth of Christ, on the 20th February, 
at 2 hours, 27 minutes and 80 seconds. They say that a conjnnotioh of planets then took 
place, and their tables show this conjunction. Sailly states that Jupiter and Mercury were 
then in the same degree of the Ecliptic ; Mars at a distance of only eight, and Saturn of 
seven degrees ; whence it follows that at the point of time given by the Brahmans as the 
commencement of Ealiynga, the four planets above mentioned must have been snccessively 
concealed by the rays of the Sun (first Saturn, then Mars, afterwards Jupiter and lastly 
Mercury). They then showed themselves in conjunction and, althonsrh Venus could not then, 
be seen, it was natural to say that a conjunction of the planets then took place. The 
calculation of the Brahmans is so exactly confirmed by our own astronomical tables that 
nothing but an actual observatiou would have given so correspondent a result.”^ 

“ The Hindus claim that in the year 20,400 before Kaliynga, the origin of their Zodiac 
coincided with the Spring Equinox, there being at the time a conjunction of the Sun and Moon. 

Bailly proved by a lengthy and careful computation of that date, that even if fictitious, the 
epoch from which they had started to establish the beginning of their Kaliynga was 
very real. That * * * § ' Epoch,” he says, “ is the year 3,102 before our era.”t 

The stage of intellectual development at which astronomical observations 
of such precision can be taken, implies a very high degree of civilization and, if 
Bailly is to be relied upon, this was the case with the Hindus 3,102 years 
B. 0. — i. e., over 5,000 years ago. 

But irrespective of the ohronological priority of one or the other of the 
two epics, the states of society depicted in the two are so different from each other 
and from that indicated in the Vedic hymns, that a period of four centuries would 
appear to be much too short a span for so radical a transformation of social and 
political conditions and for such a complete obliteration of the marks of the later 
epic as to escape any notice at the beginning of the historic period. In consider- 
ing this suggestion, we must not be unmindful of the conservatism of the Hindus 
in the acceptance of innovation. Taking 600 B. 0., as a permanent and undis- 
puted starting point in history, the above would place the gyeat epics at a period 
much earlier than 1,000 B. 0. 

Kennedy has in his book on ‘ Keligions and Philosophy of the East,’ page 4 
(Edition T. Burner Lawrie), said: “ We know, as every philologist knows, that the 
Aryan language dates from at least 10,000 B. 0.”; and considering that Indian 
Philosophy begins where Western Philosophy ends, a very great lapse of time is 
required for the development of the simple but forcible admiration and worship 
of the Vedic hymns into the abstruse philosophy of the IJpanishads, which long 
preceded the Epics. In a very interesting article on the Ancient Bindus and the 
Ancient KgyptiansJ Abinas Chandra Das has collected certain facts tending to show 
the emigration of Indo- Aryans from India to Egypt before 4,000 B. 0., the 
existence of the worship of Shiva and Shahti in thb oldest traceable days of Egypt 
and the union of Snryavansi and Ohandravansi Aryans under Menes in 4,400 B. 0. 

This according to Hindu books, would be before the commencement of the Kahynga. , 

These conclusions remain to be tested, but it is believed that future discoveries 
may lead to the shifting of the date of the Vedic period much further back and 
remove the confusion into which the dates ascribed to the various events of the 
prehistoric period have been thrown by the collection of data, which are so far 
quite disconnected with one another. The above considerations would point to the 
civilization of this part of the country dating from much earlier than 1,500 B. C.§ 

44. From 600 B. 0., the Buddhistic records and the histories written by The Historic 
the Greeks afford a more or less complete narrative. The following is a very brief 
sketch. Prince Siddhartha was born in 560 B. 0., and with his assumption of the title Ancient Bit- 
of Buddha, in 532 B. 0. commenced the rise of Buddhism. In 512 B. 0. Darius 
invaded the countiy north-west of the Indus and twelve years later, a part of the 
Punjab was probably included in the Persian satrapy, although the Persian dominion 
did nob leave much impression on the Aryan life or civilization, and probably did not ' 
last long. Alexander the Great began his invasion of the country west of the Indus 
in 827 B. 0. and overpowered the Gandarians and Ashaukwas. The following year, 

• liodein Review. June 1910, p. 533. 

-f Traite de astronomie indienne et orientale, part XU and page iSi, Secret Doctrine, Vol. 11, Edn. 1893. 

XModemRevieur. June IBM, pp. 530— 535. ' 

§ Also see paper bj the Bon'ble Alexander Denmar,^ “Did the Hindus discova America, “ in which he has 
shown that an image discovered in the mounds of Uississippi, points to traces of the Hindu reli^on, as for bacb as- 
1,800 B.O. 
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he crossed the Indus and subjugated the kings of Taknhnsln {8r. TaJcHhanhila) and 
Kashmir, KingPorus and other Chiefs of the Punjab. After death of the Alexander 
in 320, Chandragupta, probably a native of the Punjab, organized a rebellion and 
expelled the Greek satrap across the Indus. In 805 Soloucus attempted unsuccess- 
fully to establish Greek supremacy in the Punjab. Chandragupta conquered 
Magadha and maintained his sway over the Punjab. Asoka, tho greatest Buddhist 
monarch ascended the throne of Magadha in 269. Ho died in 231 II. C. and was 
succeeded by his son Subhagson. Meanwhile Euthydomus, tho usurper of the 
Graaco-Baotrian throne, began to extend his power into India. In 195 B. C. 
Demetrius, his son, reduced the Punjab but lost Bactria. The only king of this 
dynasty, who left his mark on the country, was Menander. The Shaka kingdom 
was founded in the north-west Punjab by Moga in 100 B. C. with its capital at 
Tasdla. {TahsJiashila). It was overrun by the Kushan Chief, Kozula Kadphlses, 
and after a struggle between the Parthinns and Kushans, the latter established the 
supremacy of the so-called Scythian power under Kanishka, by A. D. 78. Meanwhile, 
in 57 B.C. the famous king Vikramaditya had founded aa ora which is, to this day, 
in vogue among the Hindus. The Kushan dominion gradually shrank to the Indus 
valley and the country on the west, and was eventually supplanted by the white 
Huns about the middle of the 5th century. Toramana and Mihirkula, kings of this 
dynasty, had their capital at Sagala,* and their kingdom was overthrown in 544 A. D. 
The power of Buddhism which had developed as tho State religion, since Asoka’s time, 
was now on the decline. The great kingdom of Thanesar was then established 
, towards the end of the 6th century A.D., but it included only the eastera Punjab, 
while the central Punjab formed the kingdom of Tsehkia with its capital at 
S4kala (Sagala) and the Salt Eange was under Kashmir. In tho 8tb century, the 
kingdom of Thanesar disappeared and was replaced in the south-east Punjab by 
the Tomar dynasty of Kanauj, which founded Delhi. The Tomars were in turn 
overthrown by the Chauhans of Ajmer in 1151. 

Prom the time of Mahmud of Ghazni, the history of the Province is fairly 
continuous and is to be found in all books on Indian History. A brief historical 
sketch of the 18th and the 19th century down to 1881 was given in paragraphs 
115 to 130 of Sir Denzil Ibbetson’s Census Report of the Punjab (1881). There 
is not much to add since. The period has been one of continuous and 
marked progress in agriculture, industries, facilities of communication, and the 
development of other economic resources under the aegis of good government. 

But while the Punjab can claim a very early civilization, it has been[subject 
to great vicissitudes of fortune having been repeatedly oven’un, in the' earlier 
days, by bands of ruthless invaders, and the fact that it has, in spite of the destruc- 
tion invariably caused by these visitations always been considered a prosperous 
tract, speaks volumes of the vitality of its people and the fertility of its soil. 

It is impossible to ascertain, with any degree of accuracy, the extent to 
wiy days, which Cultivation replaced the wild growth of forests in the early periods, but the 
Sanskrit dramas and poetry are full of descriptions of forests and the hunting 
of wild animals therein. During the Moghal period again, we find frequent 
mention of the hunting of lions and tigers. Whatever the conditions may have 
been before annexation, so much is certain that in the first half of the 19th 
century, the forests had become very dense and that .leopards and tigers 
infested the thick jungles which fringed the outskirts of inhabited areas or covered 
the adjoining hills; while in the plains, where the conditions were not so con- 
genial for the feline tribe, dacoits and cattle-lifters made systematic strongholds of 
the forests. We still hear of tigers in the Kalesar.forest to the north of the Ambala 
District and a stray tiger is sometimes shot in the Nahan or other Himalayan hills. 
But these cases are rare. In the sub-montane tract, the last tiger is known to 
have been shot in the low hills of Hoshiarpur, in 1875. The Salt Range in the 
Shahpur District, still has leopai'ds and is said to have been infested with tigers 
at no very distant date. Five tigers were shot in the liverain jungle of Dera 
Ghazi Khan in 1872, and one was killed in similar jungle of Muzaffargarb, 
so late as 1879. Accounts of leopards, hyenas and wolves, abounding in , 
comparatively recent times are contained in most District Gazetteers. The 
conversion of the Sandal Bar, between the Ravi and Chenab, and of the 


• S&gala has been identified by Dr. Fleet with Siallcot. 
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Kirana Bar, between tbe Chenab and Jhelum, from thick impenetrable forests into, 
continuous stretches of the richest cultivation is so recent, that all the middle-aged 
•people of the present generation ax'e conversant with the previous profitless 
nature of these tracts, the shelter they afforded to thieves and the hopeless dis- • 
•appearance of stolen cattle, once they managed to cross the limits of these jungles. 

•45. The first Census of the Province was taken on tbe night between SlstKesaltsof 
December 1854 and 1st January 1855, for British Territory only, on adminis-P^st Cen. 
trative grounds. The population of the Province (British Tendtory) was again 
enumerated on 10th January 1868, under the orders of the Financial Com- 
missioner. No Census was taken in 1871. The nest Census was .that held 
on 17th February 1881, for the Punjab including the Native States, when for 
the first time, the ‘op’erations were carried out on a scientific basis, with due at- 
tention to detail, and a mass of information was collected-by the Superintendent, 
the late Sir Denzil Ibbotson, on various subjects connected with the growth of 
population, its intellectual and functional development and its religious and racial 
■distribution. Ever since 1881, Census Operations have been undertaken regh- 
lai’ly every ten years. The Hon’ble Mr. Maclagan superintended the Census of 
1891 and Mr. Rose looked after that of 1901. Prior to the Census of 1901, the 
figures for the Punjab included those for the tract which now constitutes the 
North-West Frontier Province. The figures for 1881 and 1891 have been ad- 
justed, in Table 11, so os to represent the old population of the present Pro- 
vince of Punjab. For want of sufSciont details, it has not been possible to obtain 
correct figures for the two pre-vions Censuses, which were taken cursorily, but a 
rough estimate has been made of the population of the tract then corresponding 
to the present Province and it is cons pared in the margin "with the figures of the 

four regular enumerations, for British Territoiy only. 

° ° The annual rate of increase* woi’ked out from those 
S S s figures is also given in the margin. The large increase 
§§|in 1868 was in no small measure due to the inclusion 
|.2>§ of new areas and to improvements in the method of 

enumeration. It is very difficult to eliminate the pro- 

+ a’-Go portion of the increase due to these causes, in order to 
+ ’4/ ascertain the correct natural increase in the era of peace 
ijl and prosperity which had succeeded the imsettled condi- 
— '18 tions marking the disruption of Sikh rule ; but pro- 
== bably this natural rate of increase did not much exceed 
1 per cent, per annum. From 3868 to 1901 the rate of annual increase per cent, 
varied between *47 and '96 the improvement being most marked in the decade 
preceding 1891. The past decade alone showed a distinct decline. - 

46. The recent Census was taken on the night following the 10th March The Census 
1911, throughout the Province, except in the non-synchronous tracts of theoflSH- 
Himalayas, where the population was enumerated before the closing of the 

passes by snow.t 

47. Figures for the whole Province including the N ative States are available Variations 

1681-1891 w ^ compared in Imperial Table II. The annual suice 1881. 

asoi — 1001 -02 rate of increase during each decade is mentioned in the margin. 

1901-1911 -23 yariations are usually ascribable to three causes, viz. : — (1) the 

inclusion or exclusion of new areas; (2) more accurate enumeration ; and (3) a 

real increase or decrease in population. The figures having been adjusted 
according to tbe present limits of -the Province, the first cause may be altogether 
'ignored. The separation of the North-West Frontier Province has taken away 
the portions of the Punjab wbicb were capable of extension and has left it with • 
•practically unchangeable permanent boundaries. As regards accuracy, it is 
natural that better results should be obtained at every succeeding Census, 
when additional precautionary measures can be adopted in the light of 'the ' 

* The annual rate of inoreaso has been worked out thus: — Popnlution 1911=Fopnlation of 1901 (l+r)*®! i 

(r being the rate of variation per head per annnm). Hence 10 log. fl+r) + log. (Popnlntion 1901) = log. (Fopu- 
lation 1911), and leg. C1911)-1°S. (P°P°latiqn 0^ 

t Tho non^synchronotiB traota were enninerated aa follow^ — Ghini and Dodta Knar in Bachahr (Simla Hill ^ 

Statee) on 15th December and Bora Banghal, Spiti and Lahul in Enin (Eangra) and Fangi and Chamha Lohnl in 
'^ho Ghamba State on 16th Soptomber 1910« 
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accumulated experience of the past. .It w^ould, therefore, not be very TOong 
to say that each Census -was more or less in advance of the previous ones in point 
of acourapy of registration. But the difference on this account could only be very 
small, as the arrangements made at tiie two preceding Censuses had, at all events, 
reached a fair degree of thoroughness. The variations in 1901 and 1911 have,, 
therefore, been due mainly to real increase or decrease in population. In other 
words, there was areal growth of population at varying rates up till 1901, but the’ 
last decade has shown a real decline, which though small, cannot, in view of the 
possible increase that might have taken place, be considered insignificant. 

The diagram in the margin shows the growth and decline of population in 

each Natural Division and in the Province, during 
each of the past three decades. The North-West 
Dry Area, with its canal colonies, on the one 
hand, and its dry healthy tracts in the Sindh- 
Sagar Doab on the other, has had a long pujl 
over the other tracts, in respect of the increase 
of population. The growth has been slowest in 
the Himalayan tract, but the development has, 
nevertheless, been continuous throughout the three- 
decades. The Indo-Gangetic Plain grew in popu- 
lation at about the average rate for the Province, 
in the two decades, 1881 — 1901, but has ex- 
perienced a severe set-back during the past 
10 years. The Sub-Himalayan tract improved 
during the first twenty years to a smaller degree 
than the Indo-Gangetic Plain, but has suffered 
during the recent decade, in about the same pro- 
portion as the Plains. The curve of provincial 
variations, which closely followed that of the Indo- 
Gangetic Plain, during the first two decades, has 
shown a smaller deflection than any Natural 
Division, in the third. Compared with 1881, the- 
Sub-Himalayan tract shows the smallest improve- 
ment, and the results in the Indo-Gangetic Plain 
West are not much more favourable. 

CONDITIONS OF THE DECADE (1901—1911). 

48. Reliable vital statistics not being available for all the Native States, 
the following remarks on public health wiU be confined tc the figures for 

British Territory. The last decade 
has unfortunately not been a very 
healthy one. The birth and death- 
rates of tiie ten years are illustrated 
in the marginal diagram, in a con- 
venient form. The veiy first year, 
viz. 1901, showed an increase in the 
death-rate and deaths exceeded 
births by *7 per mille of the total 
population. The mortality from all. 
diseases, except plague, v^as.less than 
in 1900, but plague carried off 
14,959 persons, and the evil effects 
of the unhealthy years, which bad 
preceded, influenced the birth and 
death-rates. In 1902, the public 
health was generally good, hut- 
plague vigorously attacked the. 
Ambala, Hoshiarpur, Jullundur, Lu- 
dhiana, Gurdaspur and Sialkot 
Districts and caused as many 
as 171,302 deaths, raising the death-rate from 86 to over 44 per mille. In the 
next year, plague spread to the central part of the Province and became more 
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or less general in the eastern and central Punjab. The deaths from plague 
numbered 205,4(52. At the same time malai’ia caused a loss of 509,307 and 
cholera accounted for 1 4,688 deaths, •which was the highest figure during any 
one year of the decade. The death-rate rose with one leap from 44'1 to 49 per 
mille. The year 1904 was a comparatively healthy one. Only 716 persons died 
from cholera, and the deaths from fever iso fell by 26 per cent.; but plague 
spread still further and caused still gi'eater mortality, the total number of deaths 
from this cause going up to 396,357. "In spite, therefore, of the improvement in 
general health, the death-rate rose from 49 to 49‘1. On the other hand, the 
effects of the three preceding unhealthy years manifested themselves by lowering 
the birth-rate, which fell from 42*9 to 41"5 per mille. In 1905, plague maintained 
its hold and caused a loss of 334,897 persons. Deaths from cholera again rose to 
2,197 but losses from malaria showed a slight improvement. The death-rate which 
fell to 47'6 was, nevertheles.*;, the highest record of mortality in any Province of 
India, in that year. Owing to the fovouinble circumstances of the previous year 
the birth-rate rose by 2*9 per mille, i.e. to 44*4. In 1906, there was a lull in the 
ravages of plague and only 91,712 persons succumbed to it. Deaths from fever, 
however rose slightly to 407,878 and cholera caused 4,232 deaths. 1’he death-rate, 
which in the four preceding years had been the highest in India, fell to 36*9 per 
mille, placing this Province third. The birth-rate, for the first time since 1900, 
exceeded the death-i’ote. The year 1907 saw a general recrudescence of plague 
throughout the infected areas, the epidemic being of a more virulent type, and 
resulting in 608,685 deaths, which is the largest figure on record for any year. 
Veiy little damage was done by cholera, and deaths from fever were not above the 
normal. The death-rate, however, rose in consequence of the high mortality from 
plague, to the record figure of 62*1 per mille, and the birth-rate fell slightly. In 
1908, there was very little plague, the total deaths amounting to 30,708, but 
fever was at its worst, carrying off 697,058 persons; and outbreaks of cholera 
again accounted for as many as 12,297 deaths*. The birth-rate showed a slight 
improvement to 41 *8 per mille, but the death-rate (50*7) •was still high. The 
year 1909 showed much improvement in public health, though the effects of the 
two preceding bad years manifested themselves in the fall of the birth-rate to 
85*1 per mille. The death-rate also fell to 30*9 — ^the lowest figure since 1 900. 
In the earlier part of 1910, the climatic conditions were normal. Deaths from 
fever fell to 343,925 and cholera (although it affected 23 districts) caused only 
2,131/deaths. But plague unfortunately re'vived, causing a mortality of 135,483 
persons. On the whole, the decade was a very unfavourable one from the stand-point 
of health. The total number of deaths from all causes was 8,843,708 of which as 


many as 4,503,761 were duo to fevers, 2,025,220 to plague, 38,762 to cholera 
and 107,109 to small-pox. 

The dry tract of the western Punjab escaped the scourge of plague for all 
pinctical purposes and also suffered least from malarial fevers. The only districts 
in the rest of the Punjab, which practically escaped plague, were Simla and Kangra. 

49. Plague appeared in the Punjab in 1896. The total deaths caused by riagne. 

r — - it throughout the Province in each year of the decade now 

Dcaiu from plague. under review, are noted in the margin. The figures for 

^^*‘’!** Native British Territory have been obtained from the returns of 

Stales. 

vital statistics. Records of similar statistics have not been 
maintained regularly in all the Native States, but special 
1802 in |302 38 |lio reports were obtained by the Chief Plague Medical Officer 

1903 205,402 s/IsGS from time to time and these figures have been entered ,in 

1 M 5 3 HS 97 61,281 margin. The total loss from plague amounted 

1906 91,712 9)424 to 2,025,220 iu British Territory, 238,857 in the Native 

IMS ^ 30)708 34)338 States, or 2,264,077 deaths in all, during the whole decade. 

1909 35)655 ... It is possible that the actual losses may have been still 

•" greater, and that a certain number of deaths from plague 

Total 2 , 025,220 238,857 may linve escaped notice in the Native States or been 

treated as deaths from fever in British Territory. Assum- 


Year. 

British 

Terri. 

toiy. 

Native 

States. 

1901 

14,059 

18,629 

1902 

171,302 

38,210 

1903 

205,402 

54,868 

1904 

388,357 

12,748 

1905 

334,897 

61,281 

1906 

91,712 

9,424 

1907 

608,685 

9,409 

1908 

30,708 

34,338 

1909 

35,655 

• •• 

1910 

135,483 

... 

Total 

2,025,220 

238,857 


ing the above figures to be correct, the epidemic carried off close on 10 per cent, 
of the population of 1901 in British Territory, over 5 per cent, in the Native. 
States and 9 per cent, in the whole Province. - The worst year was 1907 and the 
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year* 190^- and 1905 were not far behind in the work of destruction. Various 
mcaiarcs have, from time to time, been adopted to eradicate this epidemic, 
and although inoculation acts as a preventive and evacuation and desiccation 
help to save those not affected, jet complete isolation being a practical 
impossibilit j, owing to the ignorance and the fatalistic tendencies of the people, 
nothin" has HO far succeeded in wiping it off. It is hoped that the disease has 
now worked itself out. Statistics of mortality from plague are not available by 
months for 1901 and 1902, but the detail of deaths for the remaining years 
of the decade was reported by the Chief Plague Medical OfiBcer (the total 
of his figures does not agree with the total of the Sanitary Commissioner’s 
figures), for British Territory, and. this is reproduced in the 
<:o, 3 is margin. Judging from the figures for the eight years 1908 
Vv^rswr*.” to 1910, it appears that the worst months for plague have 

!!! 5 P 3 .cjo been April and May. It has invariably shown a marked 

May decline in June, when the temperature is too high for the 

jrfT plague bacillus to thrive. July has generally shown a further 

... 1.6^12 improvement and August has been the best month. In 

iS!472 September, plague usually begins to show a recrudescence. 
KfTfrO>*r 21.329 Tlic coldcst mouths, though not so helpful to the ravages of 

U; the epidemic have, however, not proved too uncongenial 

To‘-ii ...uw.Pi*! tQ tbo bacilli. 


Deaths from plague were registered by age periods in British Terri- 
tory, for the four years 1907 — 1910. The average percentage 

' " i — 5 fi of deaths in each age period has been worked out on the basis of the 

r-io !!, p figures of these four years and is noted in the margin. It is clear 

ICro !!! ” that the child-beariDg ages of 20 — 40 are jiffected most by plague, 

*2'” ' p the highest mortality being in adults, 20 — 30 years of age. Again 

r 12 the deaths in the ago period. 10 — 15 are higher than in the periods 

•*: ” ^ o — on the one hand and 15 — 20 on the other. So 

^0 A errr 10 persons under 20 years of ago, the period most susceptible to 

pbgm-' fcom." to Iw 10 — 15 years. 

.50. Fevers of all kinds have accounted for 4,503,761 deaths in British Terri- 
tory during the decade. In other words, they wore instrumental in causing the 
df *‘.tn :ti' ti of 22 y>cr cent, of the population of 1901. Subsidiary table VI shows the 
do'tth- from fever in Briii.sh Districts, for Iho whole decade. The c.xtcntof mortalifcv 
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abate. There are fewer deaths from this cause in December than in November, 
but nevertheless, the number is generally higher than in any of the other nine 
months of the year. By January a substantial decrease begins. It is seldom that 
the losses in January are higher than in October, November or December, but the 
patients keep dropping off till towards the end of tlie cold weather. With the 
•advance of spring, the breeding season of the mosquitoe comes round and it re- 
appears in March and April, with the result that mortality from fever usually 
shows a tendency to rise in May and June. The dry heat and the hot winds of 
June again kill off a considerable number of the insects, leaving July and August 
the best months from the stand-point of mortality. 

Malarial fever is endemic but occasionally assumes an epidemic form 
•-and causes deaths, more or less, in almost every place. In the minds of 
the rustics and the poorer urban population, the losses from fever are 
closely associated with the severity of winter. The Vedic prayer of “JweTwa 
sharadah shatam ” (may we live a hundred autumns) still reverberates in the popular 
reply to the enquiry after the health of old and infirm people, “ let us see if 
he will survive this winter ” and the popular Punjab saying, dya pdld moe gharib 
(when the winter comes, the poor die). It is interesting to note that sharad vaguely 
translated as winter, is one of the six ritus (seasons) into which the year is divided (see 

margin) and covers the period — middle of 
September to middle of November, the very 
months in which malarial fever, the worst 
enemy of health to the present day, starts 
its ravages on a large scale and reaches 
its climax. It would, therefore, appear 
that the dread of the sharad season in 
the Vedic age was based on conditions not very different to those which pre- 
vail now and that the sickly nature of the two months following the rains 
is not new to this part of the country. 

No pains have been spared to combat this scourge, which hasi^««»w« 
caused more destruction than any other disease. In addition to the relief 
afforded at hospitals and dispensaries, special measures have been adopted from fnoiana. 
.year to year to place large quantities of quinine within easy reach of the poor 
and of people residing in villages and out-of-the-way places. 'Ihe District 
Boards annually purchase thousands of rupees worth of quinine and distribute it 
gratuitously to those who cannot afford to pay for it. Arrangements are also made 
-to sell pice packets of quinine through Branch Post offices and other agencies. 
Societies have been formed in certain districts to promote the use of quinine as 
;a prophylactic. A special Malaria Medical Department was established in May 
1910 to investigate and report on the conditions producing endemic and epidemic 
malaria in all parts of the Province. This Department is engaged in the 
•systematic study of malaria generally and an exhaustive enquiry into its ordinary 
prevalence in children and adults at all times of the year ; the malarial survey 
of the whole Province ; the relation between malaria, rainfall and sub-soil water ; 
the history and causes of epidemic ; the habits of anopheline mosquitoes and 
their relations to malaria ; the study of fever statistics generally, etc. Investiga- 
tion will, however, have to be pursued for a considerable time, before any definite 
•conclusions can be arrived at. 

51. Small-pox is, like fever, a disease which has been known for ages. Smali-pox. 
In spite of the great improvement made by the Vaccination Department in 
vaccinating very large numbers of children every year, the ditoase does not fail 
to attack a considerable proportion, mostly of unvaccinated children, and although 
the disease is not fatal in every case, yet it carries off a large number of 
children and also a few older people. Vaccination has also been introduced 
largely'iin the Native States. The deaths due to small-pox in British Territory are 

1906 131 S 39 margin for each of the 10 years ,of 

1907 ii|o 82 the past decade. Altogether 107,109 souls succumbed 

1909 * 3,352 1"° disease. Up to 1908, the losses were heavy 

1910 ... 3!oi9 except in 1901 and 1905. The deaths were . 

107 109 abnormal in 1908. The last two years of the decade 

however showed a considerable improvement. The 


1901 ... 6,164 

1902 ... 11.629 

1903 ... 15,635 

1904 ... 9.624 

1905 .. 4,723 


1. Bssant ... 16tli March to 15th May. 

■2. Grishma ... 16th May to 15th July. 

3. Varsha ... IGth July to ISth Septemhar. 

4. sWad ... 16th Septemhor to ISth November. 

5. Bemant ... 16th November to 16th January. 

6. Bhishir ... ICth January to 15tb March. 
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vigorous spread of vaccination, is sure, in the long run, to minimise the evil 
effects of the disease. • 

introducing measures to combat the epidemics of plague, 
proTement of malaria and small-pox, a good deal has been done towards ensuring a supply of 
pnbiic health, drinking water free of impurities, to the larger towns. The water supply schemes 
of Lyallpur, Amritsar, Sargodha and Ludhiana wex*e completed in the years 1903-04, 
1904-05, 1905-06 and 1908-09, respectively. With Delhi, Simla, Ambala and 
Lahore, there are now 8 cities and towns in the Province, which enjoy a copious 
supply of , pipe-water for drinking purposes. But an abundant water-supply is apt 
to prove a nuisance, unless it is accompanied by a drainage scheme. Moreover the 
unsystematic laying out of the older towns makes the drainage of dirty water an 
imperative necessity from the sanitary point of view. In the following cities and 
towns, steps were taken (during the decade) to either improve or newly construct 
the drainage channels : — Delhi, Jagraon, Grujrat, Lahore, Sargodha, Ambala, 
Chiniot, Multan, Rawalpindi, Muktsar, Perozepore, Amritsar, Simla, Lyallpur, 
Fazilka, Campbellpur and Find Dadau ]^an. 

The earth- 53. The 4th of April 1905 will remain a memorable day in the history of 

quake of the Province, owing to the sudden and widespread disaster caused by the earth- 

19(^. quake in Kangra and the surrounding districts. The area in which the shock 

was felt most severely was the portion of the Kangra valley lying between the 
Beas River on the south, the Dhaula Dhar Mountain Range on the north, the fort 
of Rehlu on the west and the village of Baijnath on the east, falling within the 
tahsils of Kangra, Palampur, Dehra and Hamirpur and covering 1,100 square 
miles. The disaster also extended to Kulu, Lahnl and Spiti, comprising an area 
of 6,844 square miles. Within this tract, loss of life was caused in as many as 409 
villages. It was estimated that a hundred thousand houses were destroyed, while 
the ascertained death-roll amounted to over 20,000 souls, out of a population 
of about 375,000. In this zone of destruction were included the Oiril Station of 
Dharamsala (the headquarters of the Kangra District), the cantonments adjoining 
it, the town, tahsil and fort of Kangra, the small station of Palampur, 
which was the centre of the tea industry of the Valley and the headquarters of 
the tahsil of that name, the town and shrine of Jwalamukhi, the large and 
wealthy villages of Nagrota and Bhawarna and an immense number of hamlets. 
The phenomenon was described in the Punjab Government Report, dated 27th 
April 1905, as follows; — 

"The sensation experienced shortly after 6 a.u. on the 4th of April appears, from the 
description given by survivors to have been a preliminary tremor of brief duration, followed 
immediately by, Srst a violent shock from north to south, then an equally violent counter- 
shock in the opposite direction, and finally a third shock like a downward sinking. The in- 
stant effect in Uharmsala, Kangra and Palampur was to reduce every single habitation, with 
the rarest exceptions, to a flattened heap of ruins. Most of the hamlets in the above area 
suffered a similar experience, in a greater or less degree. The early hour found most of 
the population still in their houses, the majority probably asleep. A certain number felt 
the preliminary tremor and succeeded in effecting their escape from the falling houses 
before the complete collapse’; a very large number were killed outright, and- the remainder, 
some whole and some injured, were buried in the mins until help came to extricate them. 
All supplies of food of all description were buried in the same way and could only be got 
at by excavation.” 

In the stations of Dbarmsala and Kangra, the European casualties 
were very great. In Kangra, 7 died, none escaping, and in Dbarmsala 
25 Europeans were lost out of a total European population of 76. The 
great death-rate among Europeans was undoubtedly due to the massiveness 
of the buildings which they occupied and in cantonments too, the excessive death- 
rate was due to the fall of European barracks tenanted by the 7th Gurkhas, who 
lost 112 lives. The losses in cattle were estimated at 18,330 plough-cattle and 
39,801 other animals. The Sukct State and the sonthem-half of the Mandi State 
also snffered from the shook, though not half so severely ; and damage to house 
proj)orty attended by a certain amount of loss of life was also caused in the snb- 
montnne ^stricts of Hoshiarpur and Gnrdaspur. Houses were damaged in 
such distant cities as Lahore and Amritsar and theshock was experienced, though 
with less severity, all over the Province. In the Kangra valley, the work of 
destruction was not confined to men, cattle and houses, but considerable damage 
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■was also caused to the "water channels called huhls, laboriously constructed by 
people, to bring water for the irrigation of their fields, and which are, in many 
places, elaborate pieces of engineering work, constnicted along steep hillsides 
and pi’ecipices. The cessation of these sources of water-supply, meant absence 
of irrigation for the rice crop which is the staple of the Kangra valley and of 
the tea gardens on which the planters are dependent. Altogettier 51 large and 
150 smaller huhls, irrigating half the cultivated area of the Palampur and Kangra 
Tahsils, were destroyed. Relief had to be granted in many ways, i.e. by recon- 
struction of and repairs to the water-channels, remission of the revenue of the har- 
vest, remission of income-tax, advances of taka-vi for the purchase of bullooks and 
relaxation of the Forest rules, to enable the people to obtain wood and other 
materials for constructing shelters. 

54. The decade commenced inauspiciously. The rains were late in Agricnltur- 
1901, dry western winds, in August, smothered the unirrigated crops andalCoadi- 

u drier cold weather than that which followed was probably never known tions. 
in the Punjab. The yield, on the whole, was 30 per cent, below the normal. The 
following year (1902-3) was somewhat better, the produce being only a little 
below the normal. The conditions were favourable at sowing time and though 
prolonged breaks in the rains caused the unirrigated crops to wither, yet good 
rains at the end of each harvest redeemed the situation and resulted in a good 
outturn of grain, the two harvests being a little below the normal (95*7). The year 
1903-4 commenced favourably. The rainfall was generally good and well dis- 
tributed and the outturn of both thehaivests was better than usual (109 per cent.), 
although reaping and harvesting were greatly prolonged by the epidemic of plague, 
which caused scarcity of labour. The following year was one of uncertainty and 
constant vicissitudes. Plague continued to affect agricultural operations through- 
out, and the earthquake of 4th April 1905 caused heavy losses to human beings 
and cattle, and to agricultural homesteads, in Kangra. The winter rains were, 
however, ideal and the year’s results for the Province were equal to 105 per cent, 
of the normal, in spite of frosts of exceptional severity. In 1905-6 there was a 
break in the monsoon from the middle of July to the middle of September, which 
resulted in the complete failure of unirrigated autumn crops, except in the sub- 
montane districts. The autumn harvest, on the whole, was one of the worst on record. 

A deluge »)f rain in September enabled very extensive sowings to be made for 
spring. Drought in the early’ part of winter threatened the spring crops, but 
opportune rain in the middle of February gave the largest area on record, and a 
bumper Rabi more than compensated the losses in Khanf, the year’s results being 
just above the normal. The lainfall was insufficient in 1906-7, until September, 
after which it was ample and gave promise of excellent spring crops. But 
the excessive . ■winter rains did considerable damage and the result was slightly 
below the normal. The features of the year 1907-8 were the premature termin- 
ation of the monsoons, the late arrival and inadequacy of the winter rains and the 
drought of February and March. These resulted in the total failure of dry crops 
and in a much smaller spring harvest than in the previous year. The soil was too 
dry for sowings, and a serious shortage of water was recorded in all the canals. 

The excessive monsoon rains of 1908 were the heaviest known for the last 30 
years and caused some damage, but the area sown and the autumn crops reaped 
xwere in excess of the normal. An unusually dry winter and spring followed, 
but the moisture in the soil was sufficient to ensiu’e an excellent spring harvest. 

The year was, on the whole, one of great prosperity, except for the fact that an 
unprecedented outbreak of fever carried off 460,000 souls. With good harvests, due 
■to favourable monsoons in 1909 and well distributed rain in the second half of De- 
cember and the middle of January, the year 1909-10 was a prosperous one. 

The monsoons in the next year were fitful till the end of August, when the rain 
re-appeared in time to save the autumn crops. The winter rains were abundant 
in January and the season progressed very favourably for spring crops till 
March declared itself as excessively wet and cloudy. The year on the whole 
was a good one, but inferior to its predecessor. Plague seriously interfered with 
harvesting in Gurgaon, Amritsar, Gurdaspur, Sialkot, Giijranwala and Lyallpur. 

55. The earliest attempts to induce agriculturists of limited means to benefit co-operatire 
from co-operation were made in 1898, in the Multan District, by Mr. E. D. Maclagan 
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and the late Captain J. G. Crosthtvaite, but for the encouragement of self-help 
in the form of Co-operative Societies active measures were not undertaken until 
the pi?^ng of Act X of 1904/ when an officer was appointed as Remstrar of 
Co-operative Credit Societies, to assist the people in organizing them. At 
that time the societies were insignificant and existed only in two districts, 
but the scheme devised by the Registrar was liberally responded to by the 
agricultural classes, and his advice was freely utilized, with the result that within 
7 years the number has gone up to 706 embracing 38,004 members with a 
working capital of Rs. 18,62,996. 

-phe object of the Societies i$ to encourage thrift, self-help and co-operation 
among the agriculturists, artisans and persons of limited means. They are divided into 
BuraK Urban and Central. The figures for each kind of societies, with limited or 
unlimited liability, are given in the margin. The only difference in the nature 
^ q£ Urban and Rural types is, that -^th of 

the members must he agriculturists in the 
former and the same proportion of non- 
agriculturists is essential for the latter. 
While the Rural Societies are. doing incal- 
culable good to the peasants, the Urban 
Societies are rendering splendid service to the 
other classes. By way of examples of the 
latter kind may be mentioned the Dliariwal 
Go-operative Society, which has been started 

for the employes of the Dhariwal Mills and 

the Police Co-operative Society established for the benefit of the members of 
the Police Training School at Phttlaur. Both those work on the system of 
Co*oper-ttivo shops. 'J’he Central Societies or Central Banks are the central Co- 
opf*nitive institutions for each district, which form the moans of financing the 
vilhgo «ociotic3. They are only stronger Urban Societies, started with the 
object of helping them in their growth and assisting in the organization 
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assistance, either on the money-lender or on Government. The village money-, 
lenders, who are naturally averse to the movement, are beginning to understand 
that financing a Co-operative Bank at a moderate rate of interest is a perfectly 
safe investment and it is hoped that they may seek, through its agency, a suitable 
means of employing their capital, which is being set free by the passing of the 
Punjab Alienation of Land Act and the other means devised by Government for 
rescuing the peasant from economic thraldom. 

In a large number of older societies, the managing committee has be- 
come a pimchayat for the settlement of disputes. Indeed in many places, the 
Bank Committees act as standing punchayats. 

Besides acting as Savings Banks for the purposes of tiding over the agri- 
cultural needs for the time being, these Societies are utilized in many other useful 
2 JJ "ways. The percentage of the objects (indicated in the margin) 

30 for which loans have been granted during the last year, 

12 ijy 5 selected Banka will show that one-third of the ad- 
vances went to clear off old debts and redeem mortgages, 

12 and 39 per cent, to assist in the payment of land revenue and 
2 providing requisites of agriculture, while marriages, construction 
2 of houses and household expenses ^d not fail do receive' the need- 
ful help. It will be interesting to know that one of the Banks 

2 in the JuUnndur District provides a scholarship for a Middle 

3 school student, and that in the Chenab Colony, agricultural 
g machinery has been purchased, shops have been opened and 

trade in wool and cattle is carried on with the help of the 
funds of such Societies. 

56. The only part of the Province which suffered from actual famine, during Famines 
the decade, is the eastern Punjab (Delhi Division), although the prices of food grains 
ruled high throughout the Province. In the Hissar District, where 93 per cent, of , 
the cultivated area depends on rainfall, the cessation of the monsoon in August 1901 - 
led to the entii’e failure of Kharif crops on the unirrigated area and rendered the 
Bovring of the next Babi impossible. So, early in the winter of 1901, scarcity condi- 
tions prevailed throughout the district. Besides help by way of takavi advances and 
the suspension and remission of revenue, large test works in the form of excavation 
of tanks were started by Government. Gratuitous relief was distributed and poor- 
houses were opened. Altogether, Es. 35,265 were spent from December 1 901 to 
November 1902. With the summer rains of 1902, the famine disappeared. In 
the rainy season of 1905, the rainfall in the Gurgaon District was less than one- 
fourth of the 50 years’ average. This considerably reduced the area of matured 
crops in Kharif 1905 and Rabi 1906 and the prices consequently rose very high, 
with the result that the district was visited by the same distress which prevailed 
in the years'l896 and 1897, and famine relief operations had to be started in 
288 villages, although the number of estates which actually suffered was 157. 

Es. 1,14,230 were spent on relief works, besides suspension and remission 
of revenue and the advances for agricultural purposes. The calamity was, 
however, over by September 1 906. Next year, it was again the turn of the Hissar 
District to suffer from failure of crops. The damage done to the Kharif crops of 
1907 and the failure of the Rabi of 1908, owing to the cessation of the rains 
after sowing, led to a rise in prices, which later on, in June 1908, corresponded to 
the famine rates of 1896-97. The distress was, however, not widespread, and 
only Bs. 10,287 were spent on gratuitous relief. At the same time, the 
Gurgaon District suffered from failure of Kharif 1907 and Rabi 1908, for 
want of rain. In January 1908, relief works were started, on which Rs. 43,505 
were spent up to August 1 908, and the cost of relief afforded through the opening 
of poor-houses was Rs. 3,434. 

In the Hissar District, where famine conditions prevailed in 1901-02, the 
vitality lostduriag the famine did not revive tiR about ] 905 and although the birth- 
rate increased in 1902from 32 to 43, yet the effects of the famine of 1901 were 
visible in the fall of the rate to 37 in 1903. But in 1905, it began to rise and 
in spite of a check in the next year wentup to 47 in 1903. The famine of 1907-08, 
which though not widespread, yet led to a temporary check in births, reduced 
the rate to 41. The year 1910 again showed an improvement. This district which 
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has on the whole, shown an increase in its population, affords a fairly good 
illustration of the effects' of famine on the development of population, 
although the losses caused by plague and fever have greatly magnified the 
unfavourable results. The Gurgaon District was also left weak at the 
beginning of the past decade, from the effects of famine, but recovered 
steadily, till in 1904, its birth-rate rose to 47. Famine re-appeared in 1905 and 
plague carried away 29,172 persons. The birth-rate at once fell to 38. A slight 
improvement was apparent in 1906 and. 1907, but the return of famine conditions 
in 1907-08 coupled with heavy mortality from malaria in 1908, reduced the 
birth-rate- again to 40, and it fell further to 30 in the following year. 
With the disappearance of famine conditions in 1910, the vitality began to 
revive. 

57. The trend of prices of the four staple food grains of the Province — viz., 

wheat, maize, gram and bajra is in- 
dicated in the marginal diagram, ft 
will be noticed that the prices of 
all the four cereals varied more or 
less in the same manner. The 
year 1901 was one of easy prices. 
Wheat sold at the average rate 
of the last decade, while the price 
of the other grains was somewhat 
below the similar normal rate. In 
1902, the price of bajra rose owing 
to damage done to 'the unirrigated 
baj7'a crop, by drought. The prices 
of the other three grains, howevex*, 
showed a slight falling off. The rates 
remained stationery in the next year, 
those obtained for bajra also reverting 
to the normal. The year 1904 marked 
a general fall in prices, consequent 
on bumper harvests. From 1905, the price of wheat and gram rose gradu- 
ally till it reached about double the normal, in 1908, while the rise in the price 
of the autumn crops of maize and bajra sustained a slight check in 1907, owing to 
the abundant crops of the two preceding harvests. In 1908, the prices of all the 
four staples were abnormally high. This was the natural result of the unfavour- 
able agricultural conditions of 1907-08. The successful harvests of 1908-09 
lowered the prices, but the cost of wheat did not come down much. Had it not 
been for the severe drain by export to other less favoured Provinces, the fall in 
prices would have been much greater. In 1910, there was a further fall in 
prices generally, wheat going down from Es. 4 to Rs. 3 per maund. The demand 
for bajra in the eastern Punjab and towards the United Provinces was, however, 
large and the price of this crop showed only a small decline. 

Besides the prices of food grains, the rates obtained for cotton and oilseeds 
have had a marked effect upon the development of agriculture during the past 
10 years, fi.'he price of clean cotton has varied between Es. 14 and Es. 24-6 per 
maund. In 1910, the rate was Es. 24-6 against Es. 17-6 in 1900. Cotton is not a 
very difficult crop to raise. It does not require particularly careful farming nor 
does it demand too much water, like rice. The favourable prices have given it a 
great lead over other crops, and the area under cotton has risen from 855,981 
acres in 1901 to 1,277,025 acres in 1910. 

The price of rape-seed has risen from less than Rs. 4 in 1901 to over 
Rs. 4-8 in 1910, per maund, and although the area tmder all oil-seeds put together 
has not risen during the past decade, it was su&ciently large, throughout, to 
form a valuable asset of the agricultural classes. 

TThat has led to such a rise in prices is not a question which can be 
suitably discussed here. The change is not local nor confined to India, but is felt 
all over the world. The cause usually ascribed is the growing demand for food- 
grains and other necessaries of life, which is in excess of even the enhanced pro- 
duction. Economists, however, hold, that the sole cause of,the difficulty is an 
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expansion of the world’s currency.* Morrison says 

*' When tl>o nurobor of rupees in circulation was coraparatiroly small, the value of 
money was high and prices vforo low. When the circulation expanded, the value of money 
fell and prices rose.''t 

Tbo question which looms so large in the fiscal problems of the country, 
forms the subject of a special enquiry under the orders of the Government of India. 

58. The high prices of food grains make the struggle for existence very Biss in 

hard, among tho poorer classes, as the wages, 
labourers now receive payment mostly 
in cash ; but tho situation has been saved 
by a general rise in their wages. 

The two diagrams in the margin ^grieuUurai 
show tho average monthly wages of 
(1) ngricnlturnl and (2) other skilled 
labourers, for tho years 1901 — 1909, as 
published in tho “ Prices and Wages in 
India.” Tho cause of this economic change, 
which is by no means an unmixed blessing, 
is fourfold — rir., (1) a rise in prices, (2) 
the heavy mortality from plague and fever 
among the Inbonring classes, (3) an en* 
lianccd demand for labour of all kinds, and 
(4) tbo emancipation of the menial classes 
from their traditional oconpations. A 
Wages survoyt was carried out in 1909 
in 4,728 solooted villages, which threw 
considornblo light on tho question. The 
following extracts from the Season and 
Crops Eeport of the Punjab for 1910 
briefly describe tbo results of this enquiry 
so far as agrionltural labourers are con- 
cerned : — 

" In months in which thero is no abnormal 
demand for labour, agricnltural labourers are 
now paid from 2 to 3 annas per day in Gnrgaon, 

3 annas in Delhi and Kangra and 3} annas in 
Rohtak. Theso nro tho only districts under 4 
annas. Tlio Delhi Division has not snffered as 
severely from plague ns tho rest of the Punjab, 
and its labour market has not been seriously 
aflcctcd by tho opening up of tho now irrigated 
tracts and tho construction of canals. Accord- ' 

ingly, tlio labour raten havo not been violently 
disturbed and tbo daily wngo still approximates to 
tho 3-anna rato whirh is paid in the neighbouring 
districts of tho United Provinces. A 4-anDa rato 
is reported in tho Salt Range and in Multan, 
Murjiffarparh, Dora Ghnzi Khan, Karnal and Ambnla. Hissnr and tho sub-montane districts 
of Hosbiarpnr, Gurdnspnr and Sinikot return 5 annas. Tho remaining districts represent tho 
central Pnnjnb, and here tho rates are 6 annas with, however, rates np to 8 annas in Peroze- 
poro, Shahpur, Lyallpur and Jhang. It is natural that wages should be highest in tho 



fT 



• ‘‘Tho rise of prices is not a difficulty limited to India. This has happened throughout tho world. Mr. Fisher, 
Professor of Political Economy at tho Yolo Dnivorsity, him mode a special study of tho subject. It is stated 
that tho inctcaso in prices has been 60 per cent, in tho United Steles of America. 30 per cent, in Germany and 20 
per cent in each of the two countries, England and Indio. UothinkB that neither free trade nor protection, nor 
the trust system in America is rcsponsiblo for this riso. Ho is of opinion that the only hypothesis witech satisdos n}l 
tho condilions is. that an expansion of tho world's currency tnf entailed the payme^^ 


this DroDiom 18 inai Tnnous ana aiueront counmua w vs we. •• 
common understanding. An In'.oniationBl conforenco. as proposed by President Taft, to inquire into too question 
and to report on tho best means of dcaUng with tho difficulty may render groat help in tho matter. (The Tnbune,. 
Lahore, doled 17lh April 191B). 

t Morrison'a Indian Industrial Organisation (1809), p. 312. 

t A memorandum by Mr. W. 6. Rononf, 0. S., has been printed as No. 24 of Selections from tho Records of 
tho Financial Commissionoi'a Offiea 
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central Panjab and in tbe new Colonies^ where development has been most .marked and 
plagne has also been most severe. Enquiries have shown that agricultnral labourers, in the 
Punjab were paid the equivalent of li annas per day at annexation and of 2 to 8 nrnipti 
per day 20 years ago. It is apparent, therefore, that wages have generally doubled in the 
last two decades, the increase being, however, greater in the central Districts. The 
advance has been most rapid in the last 5 or 10 years. The wages of village artisans 
and ploughmen have also practically doubled since 1889/’ 

" The causes of the enormous rise in wages are easily ascertained. These are, a 
marked rise in the prices of food grains, heavy mortality from plague among the labouring 
classes and a much greater demand for labour, with large extensions of cultivation, the 
expenditure of vast sums on irrigation works, public buildings and communications, 
activity in the building trade in towns and villages and the starting of new factories and 
industrial concerns. Soon after 1900, the labourer found himself tbe master of the situation. 
From that time onwards, he has been in a position to almost dictate terms to his employers. 
Village menials who had been accustomed to work at customary rates from time immemorial 
have emancipated themselves and demand competition wages. A striking feature of the 
present time is the gi'cat mobility of labour, labourers moving freely to places where they 
can obtain the most remunerative employment. Sir James Wilson, in a recent paper, 
estimates that, notwithstanding the rise of prices, the average labourer, after providing 
for the necessaries of life, has now twice as much to spend on comforts and luxuries as he 
could reckon on 20 years ago.” 

The rise in the wages of agricultural labourers has been continuous with 
two breaks — one in 1903 and the other in 1905. The year 1903 was one of 
favourable agricultural conditions. The prices of food grains did not vary much 
in this year and mortality not having been high in the preceding years, the wages 
had .1 tendency to fall and the process was accelerated by a host of labourers 
being set free from the works connected with the Coronation Darbar at Delhi, 
held in 1903. But the check was temporary, and the high death-rate of 1903 
and 1904 coupled with the very extensive demand in the unusually good 
agricultural year 1903-04 pushed up the average of wages suddenly from about 
Rs. 7 per mensem to Hs. 7|. The year 1905 brought it down a little, 
owing to famine conditions in parts of the eastern Punjab and the decrease in the 
demand for agricultural labourer, compared with 1904. But the check on the 
upward tendency of wages was temporary, and from the year 1906 onwards, the 
growlh has been steady. In 1909 the average wage of an agricultural labourer 
was about Rs. 10-10 a month or nearly annas per diem. 

The variations in the wages of agricultural labourers seem to date from 
the time when cash payments began to largely replace remuneration in kind, 
and when members of the menial classes began to emancipate themselves and 
go to towns in search of employment, thus gradually assimilating the wage 
conditions of the villages to those of the towns. It was ascertained at the ' 
■Wages survey of 1909, that about half the villages in which enquiries were 
hold paid agricultural labourers in cash, purely grain rates prevailed in 3 per cent, 
of them, and partly grain and partly cash in the rest. Remembering that at 
no distant date, most of the agricnltnral labourers were paid in kind, the 
clmngf would odiously result in the wages being forced up in harmony with the 
ripe in prices. Thirty years ago, gi-ain enougli for food with one rupee a month 
in cash, a suit of khaddar (homespun) cloth per harvest, with the addition of a 
blanket in winter, formed sufficient attraction for a farm servant in the central 
Punjab, but nothing short of Rs. 9 or 10 por month or a mixed cash payment and 
allowance in kind, equivalent tiiereto, will now induce a labourer to take up a 
fixed cngactement ; and yet he svill look forward to certain other perquisites. 

The demand for skilled labour has increased from day to day in conse- 
quence of industrial actirity, and the wages of that class of labourers hnvo boon 
hi"h‘T in towns than in rural tracts. The w’ages of skilled labourers went 
mrfrfiin Rs. IS to Rs. 19-S in 1902, being highest at Multan, as also at Delhi, whore 
the Coronation Darbar works had established a very largo demand for such labour. 
In the next year, sls vrotild bo expected, tho average rate fell to Rs. 18-8 on account 
f>f the Dflli'i workers being set free. Tho fall in tho prices of food grains in 3904 
a further slight decrease, but wages began to pursue the upward 
t- :.'b n 'y acain in 1905, and by 1903 they had gone up to about Rs. 31 per 
r::-. In the City of Lahore, m-asons and c.'irpcnters of tho ordinary lypc> 

wl. • will r. .w Rto.pt nothing lo=» than Re. 1-4 a day, could be readily employed at 
S at;:'. .!,* t -. r di'.rn, ZO yersra ago. 
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As to tlio fntui*e course of wages, the following extract from tlie Season 
and Crops Ecporb above referred to is worth perasal : — 

“ Tlio fiitiiro course of wages cm only bo gnc-ssed at. But with nearly all the causes 
in operation which have led to the recent increase, there is every reason to anticipate a 
further advance, and the latest reports state that wages are still going up. The completion 
of the triple canal scheme in a few years will liberate a considerable army of labourers. 

These will, however, bo needed for the extension of cultivation.” 

The confinomont of tlio ever-growing Shndra class to menial service was 
a powerful artificial chock enforced bj* the institution of caste. With the educa- 
tion and impartial treatment of the depressed classes, that artificial barrier lias 
been removed and tbe functional revolution of society wbicb is in progress and 
will be noticed fnrtbor on, is bound to thin down the ranks of the labouring classes. 

59. The gross cultivated area of the British Districts has risen during the ExtenBion 
Hisw ...217,410 pnst decade from 23,1 1 8,894 to 29,Gt-S,0G0 aci’es, the largest 
increases being contributed by the districts named in the 
margin. ^lost of the development has taken place in lands 
irrigated by perennial canals. The exploitation of the light 
the Sindh Sagar Doab has also led to the increase, in no small 
degree. In the Native States, large areas of sandy desert are being brought 
under the plough on the Sadikivah Inundation C.anal fBahawalpnr) and cultivation 
is extending in the Phulkinn States with the aid of the Sirhind and Western 
Jamna Canals. The percentage of area on which crops have been seenred by 
permanent moans of irrigation has incro.ased from 4-0'S in 1901 to 42*9 in 1911. 

The i-apid extension of cultivation has its drawbacks, althongb they bear no 
comparison to the advantages acerning to the population from an addition to the 
field of production. In the greed for breaking up land, pieces he.avy and light, are 
brought under cultivation, withont distinction. The light and poor lands cannot, 
however, yield a high onltani and con.ccquently reduce the average capacity of land 
to support a high incidence of population. The difference is not ro.alized until the 
experiment has been tried, and when in some cases, the production does not even 
repay the cost, or where the crops depend upon preenrions rainfall, and fail sue- - 
cessivoly for more years than one, the result is disastrous. Such instances are 
numerons in the sandy lands in the western and southern Punjab. 

GO. No altogether new crops have been introduced during the past decade, introduction 
but sugarcane has lost ground, as the area sown with it has not kept pace with the 
extension of cultivation, and on the other hand, cotton is gaining in popularity 
(see paragraph 37). Torin {Ertiea Saiiva or Brassica Eruca, as it is variously 
called) has come into prominence during the past decade, particularly in tbe Canal 
colonies. It now cover.s over 500,000 acres and sold, in 1910, at Rs. 4 per 
mannd. The fall in the price of indigo has reduced the area under that crop 
from 90,778 to 4G,446 acres, or to abemt one-half. 

Gl. The total irrigated area of the Punjab h.as risen from 7,487,433 in 1890 Extension or 
and 9,375,983 in 1900 to 9,942,92G in 1910. The sources of irrig.ation in this*"’^*'“"' 
Province are:— canals, wells, tanks and others. The area irrigated from tanks is 
insignificant and may bo left out of account. The “ other ” sources of irrigation 
are; — (a). Irrigation from rivers, creeks, ranrsbes. dhands and chhambs (lakes) by 
■means of Persian-wbcels, which is termed dbi, and (5). Irrigation from natural and 
artificial etreams {ndlas and hihh) in the hilly and sub-montano tracts. The irrigation 
from these miscellaneous sources has remained constant and needs no comment. 

62. Of the total irrigated area, which measured 9,942,926 acres in Canals. 
*1909-10,6,241,716 were irrigated from Government, and 527,950 acres from 
private c.mals. Altogether, 68 per cent, of the irrigated area received its supply from 
■canals, which thus play a very important part in the development of agri- 
•cnltnre in the Province. The subject will, therefore, be dealt with in some detail. 

Subsidiary Table V shows the date of completion of each Major Irrigation imVai, 'or, 
work, tbe capital outlay on, tbe area commanded and irrigated by and the total 
length of each, in tbe years 1901 and 1911, respectively. It will be noticed that 
-Outlay up to— Us. the whole system of canals in tbe Province has involved 
1900 .. 8.99,99,553 capital outlay of about 1 crores of rupees, i.e., close 

1911 - b ■_ Qjj jx million sterling. The outlay during the past decade, 
naicrcnco ... 2,43,91,403 ng shown in the margin, was about 2^ crores of rupees — 


' The figures ol 1910-11 were not available when the Chapter was -written. 
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1881 

1891 

1901 

1911 


1,613 

7,767 

11,614 

12,703 


Ihe Punjah 
Triple Oanal 
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i.e.j oyer 1^ million sterling. This dues not include the capital expenditure- 
on the canal projects in'hanclj which will be mentioned in the next paragraph. 
The total length of main canals is 4,082 miles now, compared with 2,247 in 
1881. The figures rose to 4,104 in 1891 and to 4,651 in 1901,. 
but remodelling on certain perennial canals and particularly on • 
the MuzafFargarh inundation canals, has resulted in the conversion 
of a large number of main canals into distributaries, during the 
past 10 years. The rise in the length of distributaries is indicated in the margin.. 

The total length of main canals and distributaries is compared in the 
1881 R 860 margin. The gross area irrigated from canals has ris6n from ' 
1891 !" iilsvi 5,473,859 in 1901 to 7,227,042 in 1911 — *.e., by 32 per cent. 
1911 ’ 16785 Canal 6gures, which for various reasons are some- 

’ what in excess of those supplied by the Bevenue Department. 

The account of the extension of canal irrigation in this Province would he 
incomplete without a reference to the great Triple Oanal project which consists of— 

(1) The Upper Jhelum Canal, with headworks at Mangla on the Jhelum river,, 
for the irrigation of the northern part of the Chej Doab and supplement- 
ing the Babi supplies in the Chenab : estimated cost Rs. 4,89,96,559. 

(2) The Upper Chenab Oanal, with headworks at Marala, for the irrigation of 
the northern part of the Bechna Doab : estimated cost Bs. 3,73,57,024. 

(3) The Lower Bari Doab Canal, with headworks at Balloki, on the- 
Bavi, for the irrigation of the Lower Bari Doab (also known as the 
Montgomery Bar) : estimated cost Bs. 2,23,28,402. 

The three projects are collectively known as the Punjab Triple Canal 
Scheme. As all three of them depend, for .their cold weather supply, on the waters 
of the Jhelum, simultaneous execution was necessary. The Upper Jhelum will, 
convey the surplus waters of the Jhelum to the Chenab river, tailing in above 
the headworks of the existing Lower Chenab Canal. The Upper Chenab will 
draw off as much water from the Chenab as tailed in by the U pper Jhelnm 
Canal and also any surplus that may be available in the Chenab river and will, 
after passing through the Gujranwala District, tail into the Bavi above the- 
level crossing at Balloki. This supply will then be taken in by the Lower Bari' 
Doab Canal for the irrigation of the Montgomery Bar (forest). The table in the 

margin contains figures, which 


ParticttlaTS. 


Longth of Mein Line .. Uilea. 

Length of Branches 

Longth of Distiibataries „ 
Discharge at head of hlain 
line ... Cosecs 

Gross area commanded .Acres. 
Proposed annual irrigation „ 
Annual gross revenue Rs. 

Working expenses ... „ 

Annual not revenue ... „ 


Oanal Pbojeot* 


Upper 

Jhelum. 


90 

48 

562 

8,500 

741,600 

844.960 


Upper 

Chenab. 


Lovrer 

Bari 

Doab. 


98 
113 

I, 092 

II, 694 
1,608,618 

648,867 


18,35,04032,14,789 


4,74.32(X 

113.60,720 


6,48,367 

|25,66.422 


118 
1,060 

6,481 
1,637,000 
877,908 
!45.09,540 
6,58,431 
138,51,109 


Total 

for 

Triple 

Project, 


3,987,216 

1,871,235 

96,59,369 

17,81,118 

77,78,251 


will illustrate the magnitude 
of the scheme in hand. The- 
three canals, which will he 
completed from 1912-13 to ' 
1914-15 will command four 
million acres and are in- 
tended to irrigate close on two- 
million. The estimated net 
annual revenue . of Bs. 77f - 
lakhs is calculated to yield 7^- 
per cent, per annum on the 
capital outlay of lOf- crores- 
of rupees (about 7 million 

sterling). 

Pviis of Canal The benefits of canal irrigation are so great and colonization on the 

jrrigation. perennial canals has become so popular, that the association of any evil effects with. 

this blessing is likely to cause sui'prise to a large majority of the unobserv- 
ant public. But it is not possible to ignore the injury which excessive canal 
irrigation causes by (1) depriving the riverain lands of the full, benefit of river 
flooding,' (2) impairing the health of tracts which get soaked with excessive- 
moisture and (3) causing a deterioration of soil therein. The following extracts from 
a letter* written by Sir James Wilson, as Settlement Commissioner, will support- 
the first allegation. ^ . 

t" All along the lower course of the Sutlej, Eavi and Chenab, one is met with 
constant complaints on the part of the inhabitants of the riverain villages, to the effect 

• .No 924, dated 14th May 1900, to Senior Secretary to the Financial Commissioner, Punjab, 
t Paragraph 2. 
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that since weirs were thrown ' across these rivers and a . large portion of their waters 
was diverted to .the large perennial oanals, the area which used to be onltivated with the 
aid of river floods has seriou^y fallen oS^ and the inundation canals, on which so many of 
them depended for their prosperity, no longer flow for so many days in the year as they 
used to do. These complaints may he exaggerated, but there is no doubt that there is much 
truth in them, and it. is to be feared that the policy of Government in constructing these 

g reat perennial canals, while it has added enormously to the general prosperity of the 
tovince, has serionsly injured many of the residents of the river valleys. Formerly, in the- 
comparatively rainless tracts of the South-Western Punjab, agriculture and population were- 
maimy confined to the neighbourhood of the rivers, and the Bar and Thai uplands were thinly 
inhabited. Now that we are cutting off the water from the river valleys and spreading it' 
over the upland tracts, the centres of prosperity are shifting from the lowlands to the 
uplands, and the old inhabited villages along the rivers are rapidly falling into decay.” 

* “ This decrease is simply enormous, and when it is seen that the construction 
of one perennial canal has thrown nearly one-half of the sailab area out of cultivation, 
it can very easily be concluded that the construction of any other canal will bring utter 
desolation upon the riverain villages of the State.” 

t "This decrease is attributed to the construction of a canal by the Bahawalpnr State- 
in 1888 .” 

t "The advantages of the sailab are too wdl-known to bo described. It is the most 
natural and the least espensive means of irrigation. It improves the soil with the silt it 
throws up. It conduces to the plentifulness of fodder and helps the growth of trees. The 
failing of the sailab disheartens the people, who leave their homes for more profitable 
localities. The construction of wells on such areas is also risky.” 

That excessive moisture produced by copious catial irrigation, causes a good 

deal o£ sickness, is a fact 
which does not require 
much proof. The diagram 
printed in the margin 
will show how the propor- 
tion of deaths from fever 
to total population varies 
with the extent of canal 
irrigation. The curve of 
losses from fever closely 
follows the extent of canal 
irrigation in the Q-ujran- 
wala, Montgomery, and 
Dera Gbazi Khan Dis- 
tricts. In the others,, 
there are special reasons 
_ variation. Karnal has 

suffered from water-logging and, although the canal irrigation has been 
brought well under control, the health of the district will take time to 
improve. The deaths in Ferozepore are higher in comparison with the peroen tags 
of canal irrigation, owing to the hygroscopic condition of the riverain tract. 
Amritsar has suffered from a specially bad go of fever in epidemic form during- 
the decade. Lahore has fared somewhat better. Canal irrigation has just been 
started -in the Sbahpnr District and has -not had tinie enough to exhibit its 
effect on health. The case of the Lyallpnr and Jhang Districts is similar - 
and the special precautions being taken, as regards village sanitation,, are tbe- 
canse of the low mortality. The irrigation • in Multan and Muzaffargarh is 
from inundation canals, which work only during the summer, assisted by wells 
which relieve the subsoil moisture in winter. This accounts for the Ibwness of 
the death curve in Multan. But in Muzaffargarh the moisture from river floods 
pushes up the death-rate. 

As i^egards the deterioration- of soil, the so-winer of lands- consecutively 
with crops withoub any rest, results in the shrinkage of outturn, unless the soil 
is manured from time to time, and the sand brought down by the water 
spreads over the irrigated land, weakening its s-trength in course of time. In 
the Punjab Crops and Season Report of 1909-10 it was said that "There are 
complaints of the spread of alkali in the Chenab Colony.” On other canals as 
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mediate years have 


well, experience shows that the tendency on the canal irrigated lands is for the 
onttum to diminish. 

63. Irrigation from wells, which played a most important part in the 
stability of cultivation in the plains, before the construction of perennial canals was 
undertaken on a large scale, has now sunk into comparative insignificance. But it 
still accounts for about 30 per cent, of the total irrigation and in individual 
districts like JuUnndur is stiU the mainstay of cultivation. The total area of 
crops irrigated from wells was stated in the Punjab Census Report of 1901 to be 
over four million acres (paragraph 22, page 49), but Mr. Rose had taken the figures 

~ of 1899-1900, which was an exceptionally dry year and when 

the wells had to be worked to their utmost capacity. The 
statistics of 1910-11 should be compared with those of 
1900-01 which was the last year of the decade ending 1901 
and was of a more favourable character. The area irrigated 
from wells in each of the past 12 years is given in the 

margpn. The extent of Well irrigation, as gauged from 

crops assisted by that source was about 10 per cent, more 
in 1910-11 than in 1900-01. The variations in the inter- 
been due to the degree in which the rainfall or floods of 
each year necessitated a resort to well-irrigation. 

The use of wells on a large scale is confined to tracts which are not 

served by perennial canals or, to put it the other way, the perennial canals 

have been constructed to command areas where the low spring level precluded 
the utilization of well-irrigation. With the development of their resources, the 
ownera and occupiers of land are seouring their cultivation by adding new wells, 
whore necessary. During the past decade, 46,817 new wells have been ' con- 
structed, without a corresponding increase in well-irrigation. But several old 
wells have fallen out of use ; and it is usually in highly cultivated tracts that new 
wells are sunk, with the object of more copious irrigation. In tracts served by 
inundation canals, wells serve the double purpose of maturing the spring crops, 
which arc generally sown with the aid of canal irrigation and. of lowering 
the spring level in the winter, by lifting all the superfluous subsoil moisture 
produced by the flooding of lands during the summer. 

64. The means of communication are afforded by Railways, metalled and 
unraetalled roads, the rivers and the navigable portions of canals. The traffio 
on the rivers and canals is not large. In the hills, the rivers are utilized 
m-iinly for flo.ating down timber, but in the plains, a considerable amount 
of trade is carried on by boat. In 1909-10, the River-borne trade weighed 
222,000 maunds in imports and over 2 million mannds in exports. The facilities 
ufTfir-led by the Railways leave little room for growth of the River traffic pro- 
portionately to the development of trade, but the rivers 
have not ceased lo take their share in the conveyance 
of goo Is, as will appear from the figures given in the 
margin. The navigable canals are: — Western Jnmna 
Canal from Dadupur to Delhi and Sirhind Canal from 
Doraha to Rupar and from Patiala to Forozoporo. Thoir 

tot;d fiavigable length is 3S7 miles. 

*»'». Tilt* total length of milway in the Province nowi.s 5,369 miles compared 
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Shabdara*Sangla and Cliichoki*JaranTrala lines, traversing parts of tbe Obenab 
Colony. Tbo Kalka-Simla Railway, completed in 1908, is also a notable 
fcatxme, ns it is tbe 6rst Hill Railway constructed witbin the Province. But 
in spite of tbe heavy traffic, inseparable from tbe move of tbe headquarters of 
the Provincial and Imperial Governments to Simla during the summer, Vt is 
doubtful whether the Railway can bo a profitable commercial concern. All the 
other works completed during the decade were undertaken on commercial grounds. 
The above extensions do not include tbe doubling of tbo North-IVestern Railway 
line from Slmbdnrn to Ambala Cantonment and from Lodhran (Multan District) 
to tbe south- western boundary of the Bahawalpur State near Reti, through a total 
length of 889 miles. A map showing tbo Railway lines now in existence is given 
in tbo margin. 'I'he network of Railways, which covers tbo whole Province, is tbe 

creation of less 
than 50 years. 

In 1863 the 
total length of 
railway was 23 
miles. In 1868, 
it bad grown 
to 298 miles; 
in 1873 to 
468 and at 
tbo Census of 
1881, it mea- 
sured 1,056 
miles. By 1891 
additions ag- 
gr 0 g a t i ng 
1,816 miles 
bad been made 
and the length 
which had at- 
tained to 4,264 
miles in 1 901 
now stands at 
5,369 miles. 

Almost every impoi-tani agricultural tract and commercial centre is now 
served by some Railway, Feeder lines are replacing feeder roods and the old convey- 
ances, c.//., bullock carts, camels etc., now ply between villages (or toyras) and tbe 
nearest Railway Station, instead of undertaking long journeys, except iu unimport- 
ant out-of-lhe-way places. Not only are goods carried by Railway but tbe 
passenger traffic is increasing enormously, and people are getting so enamoured 
of tbe convonionco and comfort of travelling by rail that they are known to 
prefer walking 3 miles to caJeb a train for tbo next station which is another three 
miles from their destination, to going a distance of 10 miles straight from one 
place to tbo other. That is, they will go gladly out of their way and spend a 
little money, in order to save themselves a distance of 4< miles out of 10. 

66. I’bo length of mol ailed roads in British Territory has increased from Roads. 
1,932 in 1901 to 2,558 in 191 1 . These figures are exclusive of metalled roads 
maintained by Municipalities and the Military Works Department. Tbe length 
of unmetalled roads under tbe Public Works Department has decreased from 
20,332 to 19,794 miles, but feeder roads in charge of District Boards cover no less 



than 18,938 miles. , ' j j 

■ 67. The Postal and Telegraphic communications have been extended and Post and 

are being used to a much larger degree. The Telegraph. 
Post Opcci. \ ojimt^’^idMstago total number of Post and Telegraph Offices 
Head offices ... 20 Departmental... 80 Open in March 1911 is stated in the margin. 

BuVofficp^ ... 504 Canal 248 xueans that not only is every town in 

Branc o ccs way Province provided with suitable Postal and 

Total ,., 2,808 Total 800 Telegraphio facilities but every 15 villages are, 

on the average, served by a Post Office and that one in eveiy S6 villages has 


Telegraph OJJieet 
open to paid me$tage> 

Departmental ... SO 
Canal 248 

Bailway ... 522 
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the advantage of a Telegraph Office. The number of Post Offices opened 
during the past decade is 661* and 12 Government Telegraph and 117 combined 
(Post and Telegraph) offices have been added during the same period. 

68. The industries of the Province have also been influenced by the 
general wave of advancement and have contributed to the development of re- 
sources during the last decade. The number of factories (with more than 26 
operatives) has risen from 132 in 19<>0 to 443 in 1911. Of these 233 use steam, 
water or other power. The total number of operatives working at all the factoriea 
has gone up from 20,584 to 46,240. The Industrial and Agricultural Exhibition 
held at Lahore from December 1909 to February 1910 was an excellent illustration 
of the activity of this Province in industrial enterprise. The subject will be discussed 
in detail further on. All attention has, however, for the time been diverted to 
machinery using some kind of power, and the indigenous handicrafts are either- 
being neglected or are being driven out of the market by machine-made goods. 

69. The trade which is also an illustration of the prosperity of a country 
has more than doubled during the past decade. Tlie Rail and River borne 
trade registered in 1899-1900 showed imports and exports weighing 20 
and. 22 million maunds, respectively, and valued at over 1 2 crores of rupees 
each way, excluding animals and treasure. But in 1909-10, 40 millions of 
maunds of merchandise were imported and 46 millions exported, the 
value of the goods being 25 crores of rupees on either side, 'i'he external 
trade of the Province with Afghanistan, Kashmir and Tibet is trifling in com- 
parison with the internal trade. 

70. The people have also become alive to the advantages of Oo-opera- 
tive Credit. The number of Banks and other Co-operative Societies has risen 
from 300 in 1901 -to^over 3,000 in 19 ll, and a large number of the factories 
above alluded to are financed with the capital of such companies. 

71. But for the shocking results of the earthquake of 1905 in the Kangra 
District and the ravages of plague and malaria, the decennium was one of 
general prosperity and steady development of resources. The harvests were, on 
the whole, above the normal and the Province escaped the’pinch of famine, even in 
bad years, except in the districts of Hissar and Gurgaon, The Land Alienation Act 
has strengthened the position of the agriculturists and the Co-op»-rative Credit 
Societies have gone a long way to create thrift among the improvident peasants. 
With the extension of Railways, providing more convenient and cheaper means of 
conveyance, the metalled and unmetalled roads feeding the Railways, the increase- 
in the cultivated area, assisted by extended canal irrigation, which has been 
instrumental in greatly augmenting the outturn of agricultural produce, and the . 
facilities of communication by a rapid expansion of the net woi-k of Post and Tele-- 
graph Offices, the trade of the Province has been in a flourishing condicion. The 
number of factories has more than trebled within the decade. The high prices 
at which the abundant produce could be sold materially strengthened the finan- 
cial position of the landholder. The result, which has been most marked in the- 
Canal Colonies, cannot be described better than by quoting the following remarks 
from the Punjab Government review of the Colonies’ Report for 1911 : — 

“Besides the 20 lakhs expended on land purchase, the coloin'sis of Lyallpur have- 
remitted 22 lakhs by money order alone to other districts. This is ftarfling testimony, not- 
only to their prosperity but, as the Financial Commissioner points out, to the effect of the- 
colonics on the ngricnltnral and economic condition of the Province. In these tracts, as in the 
times of Solomon, silver is of none account and ordinaiy headmen present na^ars of several 
sovereigns, and the absorption of gold is so large as to canse apprehension in some quarters. 
Last year the amount of coin and bullion absorbed in the Punjab, most of it in gold, was- 
£8,300,000, and much, if not roost of this went to the colonies.” 

The rise in the wages of skilled and unskilled labour has, at the same 
time, saved the labouring and poor classes from privation on account of the- 
dearness of food-grains. 

VITAL STATISTICS. 

72. The system of registeiing vital statistics in the British Districts is as 
follows. In the rnral circles, births and deaths are reported by village chauMdors 
(watchmfm) who are provided with two books, one for births and the other for- 

•T>.e C^rn iselcde a csciber of Port Offices in the N.-W. F. Froviacc, BalacListan ond Knsbmir. flepa- 
itte C^cres tor the Pcc],b FroTince ttctc rot aralUble. 
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deaths, in which entries are made, on the chauhidar’s report, by a resident of the 
TiDage who can read and write, and the lamhardars (village headmen} of -each village 
•are responsible that these entries are duly made. The chauMdars take iJieir books 
with them to the Thana (Police Station) at their weekly visits, and from these 
books and from oral enquiries made from ehaukidars, the Police Muharrirs compile 
i;he fuller registers which they maintain. Weekly returns are submitted, through 
the Superintendent of Police, to the Civil Surgeon. The Civil Surgeon forwards 
weekly, monthly and annual returns, compiled from the Police returns, to the 
Sanitary Commissioner. From the returns so received, weekly, monthly and 
annual returns are prepared in the office of the Sanitary Commissioner. The 
Police Muharrirs, four hundred and four in number, receive an allowance of one 
rupee per mensem each in all oases in which the work is done satisfactorily. In 
Municipal towns, when a birth or death occurs in any household, the head of the 
household makes a report within three days of the occurrence or causes a report 
to be made orally or upon u form provided by the Committee. If for any 
reason he is unable to do so, the report is made by an adult member of his 
•family, or failing any such, by an adult male servant, or in the case of births, by 
the midwife employed in the accouchement. If a birth or death occurs 
in a household in which there is no grown up male member, the report 
is made by the sweeper of the mohalla (street or lane). The mohalladar 
(a responsible resident of the inohalla) and the sweeper are jointly and 
severally responsible that there is no omission. In most Municipalities, 
mles or bye-laws have been adopted under the Municipal Act, regarding 
•the proper registration of births and deaths. In towns where no special bye- 
laws for the registration of vital statistics have been prescribed by the Municipal 
-Committee, but where the watch and ward is done by the Municipal Police, the con- 
stable of each beat reports all deaths occurring in it. The Police are assisted by 
the sweepers of the mohallas, who supply the information regarding births. Birth 
■and death registers are kept at Municipal Eegistry Offices, and weekly returns 
compiled from the registers are forwarded to Cml Surgeons for incorporation 
in their district weekly returns. A weekly return sho'wing the births and deaths 
registered in all Municipal towns -with a population of ten thousand and upwards 
each, and a monthly return showing 'the births and deaths registered in all 
districts, are published in the Punjab Grovernment Gazette. The accuracy of the 
registers maintained by the Police and Municipalities is tested by the Sanitary 
Commissioner, Deputy Sanitary Commissioner, District Officers, Civil Surgeons, 
■Superintendents and Assistant Superintendents of Police, Tahsildars, Naib Tahsil- 
dars, Kanungos, Divisional Inspectors, Superintendents of Vaccination and Vacci- 
'•nators. All omissions of births and deaths are supplied in the registers after veri- 
fication by the Civil Surgeons, and the District Officers are asked to punish the 
defaulters. 

73. The rules framed from time to time with a ■view to improving the ac- 

■curacy of 'rital statistics need not be noted in detail, but it will be clear from the racy of vital 
above account that a good deal has been done towards psrfeotiug the system, statistics. 
The masses are getting accustomed, gradually, to reporting births and deaths, but 
it is impossible to expect that the registration has yet attained to anything 
approaching absolute accuracy. The registratiou. of births is more apt to be 
neglected or overlooked than that of deaths. The appointment of a special staff 
bo check the accuracy of registration is not a very reliable test, because when 
■a birth or death is reported to a special agency, it is also bound to be reported, in 
that locahty, in the ordinary course ; and the agreement of the two sets of figures 
in a specified area cannot be proof positive that in tracts where no special 
•agency is employed, there are no omissions. So, admitting that the system of 
registering vital statistics has now reached a very fair standard of accuracy, it 
would be unsafe to rely too much on the figures. 

74. Most of the Native States — afo., Patiala, Kapurthala, Faridkot, Simla Comparison 
Hill States, Nahan, Loharu, Dujana, Pataudi, Jind, Xalsia, Malerkotla and Bahawal- Census 
pur have introduced a system of registration of births and deaths similar to that^S^r®®- 

in vogue in British Territory, but figures are not available for the other States, 
and in some of those mentioned above, the system has been only recently 
introduced, or the figures are not registered in sufficient detail. It is, ; 
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best to leave the Native States out of account, in comparing these data with the 
Ceusns returns. The vital statistics of the years 1901-10 show an excess of 
deaths over births of 557,447 persons (males 119,652, females 437,795) for 
British Territory, excluding Bilocb traus-Frontier, but the result of the present. 
Census is a deficit of 359,881 persona (males showing.an increase of 46,672 and 
females a deficit of 406,553). The Census figures, therefore, show an excess of 
197,566 persons in the population, compared with the calculation based upon vital 
statistics. In comparing the result of registration of vital statistics with that of 
the Census, it has to be remembered that most of the births are among the local 
population, while the deaths include a large number of immigrants. The natural 
population of 1901, for British Territory, worked out from the Imperial tables of 
that Census, is 20,056,526 and the corresponding figure for 1911 is 19,874,192,. 
which would point to a decrease of 182,334 in the natural population. To this 
extent deaths among Panjabis wherever they happened to be should have exceeded 
births. Now, the proportion of Panjabi emigrants to Panjabis enumerated in tho- 
Province (British Territory) is (837,453 : 19,036,593) 1 : 23. The deaths out- 
side the Province have apparently not been nearly so large as in the Province. 
It would, therefore, not be very wide of the mark to say that out of the decrease 
in the natural population, the Panjabi population enumerated in the Province ac- 
counts for a deficit of 175,000. Deducting these figures from the excess of deaths 
over births, registered in the Province (British Territory), we arrive at the extent 
of mortality among the immigrants — i.e., (557,447—175,000=) 382,447. So far 
therefore, as the local population is concerned, there is a deficit of 175,000 in births 
compared with deaths. But the actual population has decreased by 359,881— i.e.,. 
by 185,000 more. This decrease in the actual, population is due to migration. 
The immigration has fallen from 1,062,259* in 1901 to 938,117 in 1911— -j.e., by 
124,142. On the other hand, emigration has increased from 788,446 to 837,453, 
causing a further decrease of 49,007 in the actual population. The net result is a- 
loss of 173,149 out of a deficit of 185,000. This explanation would .show that 
for all practical purposes, the registration of vital statistics has reached a high 
degi'oe of accuracy. 

VARIATION OF POPULATION AT THE PRESENT CENSUS- 

Variation present Census shows a decrease of 2 per cent, in the total popu- 

lation of the 
whole Pro- 
vince. Tlie 

map given in 
margin illus- 
trates, by vari- 
ed shading, the 
increase or 
decrensoin the 
population of 
each district 
and state. It 
will bo scon 
at a glance 
that the west- 
ern Punjab 
(i.c., the dis- 
tricts west of 
Gujranw ala, 
Gujrat tind 
Lahore) has 
gained in po- 
pulation more 
or less, and 

l5;r.* ?<r.dT tracts in the central and eastern Punjab (riz., the Forozcpoic Dis- 
t-v'!;, rBr-ikot .St.'it/-, Hi.s^nr District and Lobani Kfate), which adjoin jCajputano 
cr/n .‘irnilfir The Himalayan tract, which csc.apod the nnfavour- 
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nblo conditions nffccting the public health durin(» the decade, lias gninod moder- 
ately. The largest increaso.s are noticeable in tho Lj’nllpur, Jliang and Shalipur 
Difitricts, duo solely to the dovelopaicnt of tho Uhennb and Jholum Colonies; 

The colonjr-alion of the Lynllpur Bar (forest) commenced early in the decade 
ending 3001, and the population ascertained at tho Census of that year was 2,560 
times the figure of 1891. This increase "was of comae abnormal, but by 1901, the 
colonization of tlie tr.net had been practically completed, nltliongh the process of 
immigration u'ont on, to a smaller extent. Tho afilnont circumstances of the tract, 
the pVontifnl produce, the superior hygienic conditions of life and the facilities of 
communication have .nil helped the growth of population in tho Lj'allpur District, 
more than .nnywhoro el^o. Tho Jhang and Shahpur Districts which have come 
only partiall}* nndcr colonization have shown a smaller improvement. 

In tho rest of the Province, the increase or decrease of population appears 
to he determined by tho effects of, or freedom from, plngm- and fever. Sul).sidi.nry 
Table VI .shows tho number of deaths from those two epidemics in each district in 
British Territory (complete figures are not avnilablo for all the Native States). 

The districts whicli have .«hown large iticreases after tho colonics — viz., Jlianwali, 

Attock, Multan ami Montgomery, have .•'ufferod least from plague or fevor. The 
other districts .‘showing increases did not suffer very sovcroly from the epidemics, 
except Ilissar, wlier*' plagnc and malaria caused much nosbruction, and tho results 
would have been different, had it not been for tho return, during tho decade, of a 
large numhorof people whohad omigralod, owing to famine, at tho Census of 1901. 

The Inrgo.st decrease.’* have occurred in the districts of Ludliiana, 

Arabala, Amritsar, Ibihtak, Gurgaon and .fullmidnr and in the Kalsin, Mabha, 
Kapurtlialn, Patiala and Patnudi Stnte.s. The.«o decreases are duo entirely to the 

r.-.-.-.-rr. ravages of plague and malaria, ns tho figures 
lvck-i-jo (for t-l'c districts) given in tbo margin will 

jarwjm- show. Jn every one of tho 6 di.««triols, tho 
total number of deaths from plague and 

^ fevor has largely exceeded tl;o decrease in 

ts.?,V 54 population. That is to suy, the lo.sso8 were 

I ww only partially counterbalanced by births. The 

districts of Knnial, Sialkot and Gujranwala 
10.3,0.11 fared somewhat bettor, showing decreases of 5 

to 10 per cent. 

70. The incrcase.s and doorcases in tho nnmbor of persons por square mile “ 

aro exhibited 
in the mar- 
ginal m.np, by 
distiicts and 
states. It will 
bo observed 
that tho inci- 
dence of popu- 
lation has gen- 
erally followed 
tho same lines 
as tho growth 
or decline no- 
ticed above. 

Tlip only ex- 
ceptions are 
these. Mian- 
wali, which has 
shown an in- 
crease of 18 
per cent, in its i 

population has, 
on account of 
the scattered. 
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nature of its residential villages, fared no better than the neighbouring districts of 
Dera Ghazi Khan and MuzafEargarh, in density and has added only 7 persons per 
square mile. On the other hand, DelM, Rohtak and Patiala stand a step lower in the 
matter of incidence than in regard to the decrease of population ; and Sialkot with a 
decrease of under 10 per cent, in population has gone down to the lower class (show- 
ing a decrease of 50 to 100 persons per square mile) and fared similarly to the 
neighbouring congested districts of Gurdaspur, Amritsar and Jullundur, which 
have lost 10 to 23 per cent, in population. 

jetafledEx- 77. The effects of plague and malaria have so vitiated the natural process 

amination of development of population, that it has become very difficult to eliminate all 
of rcBulta. disturbing causes, in judging the growth or decline in individual tracts. 

Variation by Looking at age statistics, it appears that the largest decrease (6 per 

age-periods. ^ population has occurred in the age-period 10 — 15 years and that in spite 

of their share in the ravages of the epidemics, children under 10 years of age 

stand at about the same number as in 1901. The age-period coming next in 
point of loss is 60 years and over (5 per cent.). Ordinarily, in a period of bad 
health and epidemics, the losses at the two extremes of life should be largest. 
Several causes appear to have conduced to the reversal of-this order, so far as 
the age-periods 0—10 and 10 — 15 are concerned. Fevers have thinned down 
the lowest and highest age-periods, while pla^e has mostly affected adults ; 
and if the age statistics with all their inherent uncertainty may be 
relied on, it would appear to haye caused more destruction in children of 
10—15 years, than among those of 1—5 or 6—10 years. The Gujranwala District, 
which suffered most from plague, gained in every age-period .except 10—15 
vears in which it lost 33 per cent. The gain in the other penods was also due to 
nnmiOTation. On the other hand, Multan, Mnzaffargarh and Dera Ghazi Khan 
which snffered heavily from fever, but only nominally from plague, showed smaller 
increases in the age-periods 0—10 than for the whole population (see Subsidiary 
Table 6 to Chapter V). Amritsar, which suffered very heavily from fever, has 
shown a larger contraction in the age-periods 0—10 and 60 and over, than at the 
intermediate ages. In the North-West Dry Area, where population has shown a 
marked increase, the enhanced birth-rate has led to very substantial increases in the 
first 10 years of life. The death-rate of the past decade for the Province is given by 
^ . age-periods in the margin. The highest rate is that in infants of 
Under 1 year 22 9 qjjq gf gge and its effect should appear in the total for the 

age-period 0 — 10. The next highest rate of mortality is amongst 
children, 1 — 5 years of age, which should affect partly the age- 

period 0 10 and partly that of 10 — 15. From the above facts it 

may be concluded that during the last decade (1) fevers have caused 
a diminution in the age-periods 0 — 10 and 10—15, (2) that the 
effects on the age-period 0 — 10 have been compensated by the ac- 
celerated birth-iate in the prosperous and healthy tracts, and (3) that plague has 
carried away a large number of children from 5—15 years of age, bringing out a 
large decrease in the age-period 10 — 15 at the Census. _ 

78. A noteworthy feature of the variation is that the decrease is confined 
to females who have lost (404,766 or) 4-2 per cent, while the males have in- 
creased by (49,385 or) ’45 per cent. The subject will be discussed m 

Chapter VI. , , , . . . j j. 

79. The distribution by religion, of the population ascertained at tJie rer 

cent Census is noted in the margin. Compared 
with the figures of 1901, which are also given in 
juxtaposition, the present strength of each religion 
shows the following variation per cent. : — Hindu 
— 15; Sikh 37 ; Jain — 6‘4; Buddhist -p 11; 
Zoroastrian + 37 ; Muhammadan + *76 ; Chris- 
tian -4- 200 and Jew -f 50. The increase among 
the Sikhs and the decrease in Hindus have been 

artificially exaggerated, as will be explained in dealing with the religions in 
Chapter IV. 


1— 5 
5-10 
10—15 
15-20 
20—80 
30-40 
40—50 
50-G0 
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over 


15-6 

6-5 

5-4 

4-3 

8-6 

8-3 

V-8 

G-9 

13-7 
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EiUt 

Jain 

Bcddhisl 

ZoTcastiun 

Mcbanusadac 

Cbriilba 
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1911. 

1901. 

8.773.621 10.344,469 

2,883,729 

2,102,696 

46.775 

49,983 

7,690 

6,940 

653 

477 

12.275.477 12,163,345 

199,751 

66,591 

64 

36» 
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80. . Tho decrcnso of 2 por cent in the total popxilation of the Province is Variation 
almrcd as follows : — Britisli Territory 1*7, Native States 4'8. Doah'nj^ with the Pro- hy Natural 
vince by Natural Divisions, tho Indo-Gnngctic Plain West and the Sub-Himalayan Divisions, 
tract show docroases of 9 and 6 per cent., respectively. The Himalayan Division has 
^inod 2 por cent, and the North-'West Dry Area shows an increase of 18 per cent. 

81 Tho Indo-Gangotic Plain West has been most unlucky in public health, ^do-^^ngeiic 

both malaria and plague having wrought 
enormous destruction. Tho map printed in 
the margin shows variations of population 
in this Natural Division, b}' Tabsils. Fe- 
rozoporo has stood at about the same level 
as in 1901, the Hiss.ar District, the Faridkot 
•State and tho small States of Loharu and 
Dujnna have shown increases, the largest 
being that in tho Loharu State, where tho 
return of famino-strickon people, who had 
emigrated in 1001, has restored to about 
18,000 the population, which had been 
reduced from over 20,100 in 1891, to 
15;200 in 3901. Innnigralion has increased 
and emigration decreased, but nevertheless 
the natural population of tho State has 
risen 8 percent. In tho Hissnr District, 
tho diy sandy tahsil of Sirsa has shown 
an improvoiiient of over 20 por cent., owing 
partly to development in tlio natural course 
•and partly to the return of the population which had loft their homos in 
1901, in consequeiico of tho famine of the preceding years. Tho arrival, at tho 
time of eimmcration, of eomo Avedding parlies also accounts for a small portion of 
the increase. 'I'lie Fattehiibad Tiihsil lias al.so rogislcrod an increase owing to tho 
return of famine-stricken emigrants. Tho decreases in tho other tahsils nro duo to 
mortality from plague. But leaving tho immigrants outof account, and adding the 
emigrants, tho natural population of (ho di.strict has increased 5 por cent. Tho 
increase in tho Faridkot .State i« ascribed to a largo gathering at the Kot Knpura 
IMnndi fair, but the increase in tho natural j)opulation being 5 por cent, against 
tli.'it of 4 per cent, in the actjial population, tho development appears to bo real. 

Tho cause of increase in the small Dnjann State is probably similar to that of Loharn, 
but tho niiturcl population has .'•bown a decrease of 3 por cent. In the Ludhiana 
District, Avhich has shoAvn tho Inrgc.'Jt decrease of 23 per cent, in actual population, 
wc find that all tho three tahsils have fared similarly, tho largest decrease 
beitig in the Samrala Tuhsil (27'G por cent.). 'J'ho depletion is said to bo 
duo partly to the oRecls of plague and other epidemics and partly to emigra- 
tion. Tho natural population has decreased only 19 por cent. In the Jullundur 
District, the .Inllundnr Tahsil, Avhich has tho advantage of a flourishing 
town and canionraont, has shown a decrease of only 9 por cent., tho 
population of tho other tahsils falling from 13 to 15 por cent., on account 
of plagno and emigration to tho .Jhelnra and Ohonab Colonies and to America. 

Tho natural population has, thorefore, fallen by only 9 por cent. In Gurgabu, 
tho decrease has been rather unequal. Tho Gurgaon and Rowari Tahsils have 
lost about 10 por cent, of tho population, mostly from plague and malaria, while 
tho Palwal Tahsil Avhich suffored much from plagno has shown a decrease of 
about 21 por cent. Tho other two tahsils of the district have shown interme- 
diate results. A considornblo number of people seem to have emigrated from the 
district owing to tho panic caused by plagno. Tho immigration has decreased and 
tho emigration incrcasod (seo Subsidiar}^ Table II). Tho loss in the natural popula- 
tion is only 10 por cent. Similarly in tho Hohtak District, which suffered a loss 
of 14 per cent., G-ohana with a docronse of 21 por cent, fared worst, while the dry 
tahsil of Jhajjar got off rather cheaply, with a loss of under 9 per cent. The 
chief cause of tho decreases is plagno, which also soems to have adversely 
affected tho immigration. In tho Gujranwala District, a good deal of damage 
was done by plague, but tho doorcase is also ascribablc to emigration into the 
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tcore southern parts of the Clienab Colony. The decrease in the district would 
have been much greater, had not the Sharabpur Tahsil, recently transferred from 
Lahore, shown an increase of 21 per cent, in consequence of largo construction 
works on the canals. Similarly, in the Delhi District, an increase of 2i- per cent, 
in the Delhi Tahsil, on account of a rise in the Delhi City, to some extent 
counterbalanced the decrease of 15 per cent, in Sonepat and 8 per cent, in 
Balhibgarh, due to plague, malaria and an outflow of batches of labourers. In 
the Lahore District, the Chnnian Tahsil has gained about 9 per cent, on account 
of the small colony established at Pattoki. The Kasur Tahsil has lost 7 per 
cent, owing partly to plague and partly to emigration into the Pattoki Colony. 
The losses in the Lahore Tahsil were largely made up by the growth of the 
city of Lahore. The tahsils of the Amritsar District suffered somewhat 
uniformly from plague and malaria, the decrease varying from 12'6 in Ajnala 
to 1G*5 in Tam Taran, but on the whole, the losses of the district were duo 
ns much to u decrease in immigration and an increase in emigration as to the 
epidemics. The fall in tho natural population amounts to only 7 per cent. In 
the Patiala State, the Bhatinda, Bnikki and Narwana Tahsils have gained 
(1 7‘, 4-4 and 2‘.5 per cent, respectively) in population, owing to tho opening of tho 
Southern Punjab Railway and to immunity from epidemics. The Alahindergarh 
and Namaul Tahsils, lying at the extreme south-east of the Province, west of 
Rewari, registered increases of 14.^ and G^- per cent., respectively, in consequence 
of r* tura of tho famine-stricken population which had migrated in 1901. A small 
addition to tho population of the Pinjanr Tahsil, at tho foot of tho Simla Hills, 
is ccribed to tho people from other parts of the State taking refuge there, for 
fear of plague. Iri all tho other tahsils of tho State, there has been a general 
aso caused mainly by plague. Tho Dadri Tahsil of Jind and the Bawal 
lalifil of iS'abbn, situated south of Rewari, gained by the return of tbo famine- 
t-tricken emigrants of 1901. Tho other tabsils of these States show docrc.'ises, tho 
lurg- s*. being those of 21 per cent, in Sangrur (Jind State) and 80 per cent, in Amloh 
(Nftlilia State). Tho loss in tho other districts and states is duo to mortality 
from plaque, 'llie decroaso in tho Natural Division is real, as its natural population 
riiovv® .n lojs of S per cent, agaiust one of 9 por cent, in tho nctunl population. 

S2. The iiimalayan' tract, which has practically escaped from plngiio— tho 
v.'or-t feature of tho decade — has shown a general increase exco{)t in the Simla Dis- 
trift, v.livro the completion of tho Simla-Knlka Railway has accounted for a decrease 
i f 2 0 P' r ccuil., in spile of the increase of population in tho towm of Simla. A map 
i : ti.e Xiiiuml Division showing variations by tahsils is given in tho margin. Tho 
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Dhami, Mailog, Kuthar, Bija and Bagliatj -which have registered decreases dne to 
emigration of the inhabitants in search of employment. The whole Mandi State 
has grown in population, and the increases are more marked in the Gopalpur and 
Ohacheat Tahsils, at the north and east. The advent of some pilgrims is 
said to have inflated the natural increase in these tahsils. The Suket State 
suffered from an outbreak of cholera which, coupled with the effects of the earth- 
quake of 1905, has caused a decrease of 6^ per cent, in the Sadar (Bhal) Tahsil. 

But the exploitation of the Karseog forest has brought in a large number of 
coolies into that tahsil and more than made up the deficiency. The increase of 
6 per cent, in the population of the Chamba State is due to general prosperity. 

83. A map of the Sub-Himalayan Natural Division is printed in the margin, 

Next to the Indo-Grangetic Plain, this trMt 
tract has been a prey to the ravages of 
plague and malaria. "With the excep- 
tion of Jhelum and Attock, the whole 
tract has lost heavily in population. In 
Jhelum, the Chakwal Tahsil, has shown 
an increase of 9 per cent., and the Jhe- 
lum Tahsil has gained 5 per cent, in 
consequence of the establishment of tiie 
Jhelum Canal OfiBces and the increase of 
troops in the Jhelum Cantonment. The 
Find Dadan Khan Tahsil, however, suf- 
fered heavily from plague and emigra- 
tion to the Jhelum Colony, and showed 
a contraction of 8 per cent, in population. 

The net result for the whole district is a 
gain of 2 per cent, which is, however, more apparent than real. The Attock District, 
though classed in the Sub-Himalayan tract, owing to its proximity to the north- 
w^tern hills and to its formation out of parent districts belonging to that Natural 
Division, is yet really situated midway between the Sub-Himalayan and^ North- 
West Dry Area Divisions. The two northern tahsils of Attock and Fatehjaug are 
similar to Rawalpindi, while the sub-di-vision of Pindigheb, including the tahsils- 
of Pindigheb and Talagang, is not very different in circumstances to the northern 
half of the Mianwali District, adjoining it on the south. It has bad a practically 
clean bill of health, so far as plague is concerned, and the agricultural and clima- 
tic conditions being favourable to the growth of population, it has shown a large- 
increase (Talagang 25 per cent., Pindigheb 19 per cent.). The most^ noticeable 
decrease is that of 1 5 per cent, in the Ambala District. The loss is ascribed mainly 
to mortality from plague, which raged furiously in the Rupar and Kharar Tahsils,- 
supplemented by some emigration to the Ohenab Colony. The Kalsia State, lying 
■within the Ambala District, has sho-wn the largest decrease (17 per cent.), due entirely 
to the main cause above adverted to. The decrease is shared by its three tahsils. 

All the tahsils of the Hoshiarpur District but one (Tina) have lost heavily owing- 
to mortality from plague and fever, the deaths caused by -these epidemics being 
110,938 and 195,080 respectively, for -the whole district. The Una Tahsil has 
been comparatively prosperous and has shown an increase of 3 per cent, to wHch 
the gathering at tlie Mari mela (fair) in this tahsil, at the time of the Final 
Enumeration, contributed materially. The ’panic caused by plague accelerated- 
emigration from the western tahsils of the district -to the Canal Colonies and 
other districts. The Sialkot District has also been most unfortunate in the matter- 
of public health, the deaths from plague and fever amounting to ]89;830 and 
237,215 respectively. Plague was worst in Daska and -the population of that 
-tahsil has fallen 17 per. cent. The only redeeming feature of the district is the- 
increase of 1 per cent, in the Raya Tahsil, which is accounted for by a teinporary 
migration from the Chenab Colony in connection -with marriages, etc., during the- 
respite between the disposal of the late autumn crop of toria (Brassica Eruca) and. 
sugarcane, and the spring harvesting operations. In the Phalia Tahsil of the 
- Gujrat District, plague accounted for a (decrease of 11 per cent. ; on the other 
hand, the Hharian Q'ahsil benefited by the establishment of head works of the- 
Jhelum Canal and the employment of a large number of coolies on the canal.. 
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The tahsils of the Rawalpindi District have all suffered losses from plague, except. 
Murree, which has registered an increase of 8 percent, mainly owing to the' 
growth of 'the Civil Station and Cantonments. The causes of decreases in all the 
tahsils of Gurdaspur are plague and fever. 

^ 84. The luckiest of the Natural Divisions is the North-West Dry Ai’ea (for- 

variation of population see map in the 
margin). Every part of it has shown: 
an increase of ' population, . large or 
small. The only exceptions are the' 
Gugera Tahsil in the Montgomery Dis- 
trict, where the population has fallen 
10 per cent, owing to migration into 
the Chenab Colony and the headquar- 
ter tahsil of the Shahpur District, 
which has lost 6 per cent, owing to 
plague and emigration to the Jhelum 
Colony. The tahsil which has gained 
most, is Sargodha, the headquarters of 
the Jhelum Canal Colony. This tahsil 
has been created within ' the past 
decade, and its present population of 
138,810, is over 6 times that of 1901. 
The increase is quite abnormal. In 
the Lyallpur District which is the most 
flourishing tract in the Province, the in- 
creases of 76 and 63 per cent, in the 
Samundri and Toba Tek Singh Tahsils are contributed partly by fresh immigrants 
to colonize the surplus lands. The most remarkable increase in the Bahawalpur 
State is that in the Minchinabad Tahsil, due to the colonization of a large tract; 
of Oholistan (sandy desert) with the aid of the Sadikwah Inundation Canal. The 
increases in the other tahsils of the Natural Division are due to freedom from' 
excessive mortality and the favourable agricultural and other conditions con- 
ducive to the growth of population. 

GENERAL CONCLUSIONS. 

Principal 8b. The above review will show that in the Province as a whole (includ- 

cauBcs of ing the Native States), the population has decreased, with the exception of solitary 
variations, tahsils in the whole of the western and southern Punjab and the Himalayan 
tract at the north-east end. The central and eastern portion has undergone 
a decline. The increases are due to favourable agricultural conditions and the 
general development of resources, assisted in the case of the Onnal Colonies, by ' 
immigration, mainly from other districts of the Province. The execution of large 
Canal and Rail way projects and the Coronation Durbar works at Delhi also attract- 
ed a largo number of immigrants from the United Provinces and Eajputana. The 
extent of this immigration may be taken as of the immigrants from the United Pro- 
vinces (219,913) — i.e., 109,956 and ^thofthose from the Rajputana Agency- 
(246,609) — i.c., 184,957, or in all 294,913 (roughly speaking 300,000); The rest of 
the immigration may be taken as normal. The most important cause of the decrease' 
was the destruction caused by plague and fevers, which amounted to 6,528,981- 
dealbs. The losses 38,762 and 107,109, respectively from cholera and small- 
pox, wore of smaller consequence. The two former epidemics also weakened the 
fecundity of the population, plague carrying off the population at child-bearing 
age*? ajid fevers weakening the strength of the prospective child-bearing population, 
by destroying children at younger ages. The famine in Hissar and Gurgaon also 
injuriously affected the vitality of the child-bearing population in those districts. 

In respect to the growth of population, the effects of the different causes 
may bo illustrated by a comparison of the Bgures of the Sargodha Tahsil which has 
developed into a Canal Colony during the decade under re’view, the Khangah Dng- 
ran Tahsil (District Guirrmwala) wUch had fully established itself as a prosper- 
ous p.v.'t of the Chenab Colony in 19C1, the Amritsar Tahsil which has been under 
canal irngatiou over since the completion of the Bari Doab Canal (1878-79) and 
the Sl’.ahpur Tahsil which is not irrigated from any perennial canal. All the. 
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four tahsils suffered from plague and fever more or less. The variation per cent., 
in the population of these tabsils compared with the figures of 1901, is given in 

the margin. The Amritsar Tahsil, with its old 
established canal irrigation and excessive moisture, 
suffered moat from the epidemics. The Elangah 
Dogran Tahsil having reached the climax of im- 
migration, the effect of epidemics brought about 
a decline in population. The decrease in the Shah- 
pur Tahsil may all be attributed to emigration to 
the Jhelum Colony,-, but in spite of its normally 
healthy climate, there can be no doubt but that _ 

plague succeeded in checking the growth of its population. Sargodha, 
wil^ the most favourable circumstances, has on the other hand shown a phe- 
nominal increase both by immigration and by a high birth-rate, in spite of the 
losses inflicted upon it by the ravages of plague. 

86. Subsidiary Table IV appended to this Chapter shows that the tendency 
•of the density of tahsils has been to rise from the lowest class with a population of extension of 
under 150 per square mile to the next higher class, throughout the past 3 decades, pepiiletion. 
JFour tahsils with 11 per cent, of the total population went up from this class to 
the higher classes in 1891, two with 6 per cent, of the population went up in 1901 
^ind in the past decade, 7 tahsils with a population of 24 per cent, have gone up to 
the class with a density of 150 to 300 persons per square mile, which has alto- 
gether gained 13 tahsils with a population of 31 per cent. The next higher class 
with a density of 300 to 450 per square mile has also acquired three tahsils with 
12 per cent, of population. The density of the highest classes has shown a . 
tendency to decrease and most of the tahsils now have a density of 150 to 450 per- 
sons per square mile. The lowest density is found in the Himalayan tract, where 
-there is not room for much further development of population and in the 
unirrigated districts of the North-West Dry Area,, where the poverty of the soil, 
and the absence of facilities for the extension of cultivation, place a bmit on the 
population that can be supported. Canal irrigation, which converts compara- 
tively profitless areas into highly fertile agrieultui’al lands, enables the location 
of a large proportion of residents to eveiy square mile. 

The Canal colonies have grown almost miraculously in density of popula- 
tion and the process of development is still at work ; and although, it is doubtful 
whether they will ever support as high a population, per square mile, as the well 
irrigated districts like Jullundur, yet a considerable time must lapse before 
these colonies reach the stage of over-crowding. The districts named in. 
jnUandnr ... 560 the margin, which are among those having the highest 
Amritsar ... 550 density Were getting over-crowded, when the colonization of 
Gnrdaspur ,443 the Cuenab Canal commenced, and these districts were freely 
siaikot ... 492 tapped for colonists, thus affording the much needed relief. 

But, during the past decade, colom'zation has gone on rapidly, causing 
further emigration from these districts. At the same time, the epidemics of 
plague and fever have thinned down their population a great deal, and the 
■density has now fallen sufficiently to allow the natural growth of population 
therein ^for some time to came. Caution would therefore, appear to be necessary 
in pushing on further schemes of colonization too rapidly. Indeed as remarked 
in paragraph 29 of the Crop and Season Report of the Punjab for the year 1909-10, 

-uneasiness is already apparent on the older canals, where it is feared that there 
will be a rush of tenants and labourers to the newly irrigated areas. 

87- Besides epidemics, which from time to time mow down the population. Artificial' 
there are certain processes which to a certain extent tend to artificially keep methods of 
it down. These are :— ■(!) the system of enforced widowhood amongst the Hindus, keeping 
(2) abortions consequent on illicit relationship, (3) the neglect, of children of a de- down the 
ueased wife, (4) of infants in general, (5) of female children in particular, popniatioa. 
(6) female infanticide, which is now practically dying, out, (7) the celibate 
religious orders, (8) the sterility of some of the richer classes owing to loose morals, 
and (9) the inability of the poorer people to get ■ married. Voluntary checks in 
married life are resorted to, but most rarely and then too on medical advice. 
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STTBSIDIAEY TABLE I. 
Variation in relation to density since 1881. 


Peremiagt of variation, 
Znereate (+) Deercate {— >. 


SiSTBicii State and Natvbad Ditibior. 2801 

to to 

1911. 1001. I 1801. 


TOTAL PEOYINOB 


1. Irdo.Ganqetic Fdain West— 


1. Eissbr 

2. Ldham Btate 
8. Bohtak 

i, Sujana Stale 
6. Gnrgaon 

6. Pataaii State 

7. Delhi 

8. Earnal 

9. Jnllnndnr 

10. Kapurthala State 

11. Imdhiana 

12. JIfaZer Kotla State 
.18. Ferozepore 

11, Faridkot Btate 

15. Patiala State 

16. Jind Stale 

17. Nabha Slate 

18. Iiahore 

19. Amritsar 
20; Gujranwala 


2. Hihadayan— 


21. Nahan State 

22. Simla 

23. Simla Bill States 
21. Eangra 

25. Jfandi State 

26. Salcet Btate 

27. Ohamba State 


- 2*8 + 6-4 


- 8-0 + 5*8 


+ 3-0 + 
+ 22-1 _ 
— 14‘1 + 
+ 5-4- — 
—13-8 + 
—WO 4. 

— 4-6 + 

— 9-6 
— 12-6 + 

+ 



+ 
+ 

- 8-5 I + 


+ 2-0 + 


+ 21 + 9-8 

— 2-6 + 9-1 

+ SY + 6-2 

+ -8 + 7 

+ 41 + 4-8 

+ '5 + 4-3 

+ eS + 81 


Poroontago of 
not variation, 
1881 to 1011. 


+ 14’4 


+ 


+ 107 
+ 85-2 


+ 28-4 

+ SI'S 

— 41 
+ 8-8 

— 4'9 

+ 28*9 

— 1'4 

+ 251 


+ 12-5 


+ 23‘3 

+ 8'8 
+ 19'6 
+ 5*4 

+ 282 
+ 47 

+ 17-4 


Mean density ler square mile. 


1011. 1001. 1801. 1881. 


8. Sub-Hihalayan— 


- 5-9 - 1'5 


+ 1-2 


28. Amhala 

29. B<^Uia Stale 

30. Eoshiarpnr 

31. Gnrdaspnr 

82. Bialkot 

83. Gnirat 

34. Jhelnm 

35. Bawalpindi 

36. Attock 


— 1-9 + 47 
+ll'ff + 3-6 


— 16-9 

— 17'4 

+ -1'9 

+ 1-6 

— 3'2 

+ 8'2 

+ 3'6 

+ 16'3 

+ 162 


4. Bobth.Wesi Oby Abea 


+ ir 8 + 21-8 


+ 62-9 


37. Montgomery 

38. Shahpnt 
89. Mianirnli 
40, Lyallpni 

' 41,' Jbang 

42. Mnltan '• 

43. Bdhawalpur State 

44. MazaSargarh 

45. Dera Qhazi Khan 


+11*6 + -5 

+29'8 + 11 

+131 + 52 

+45'5 +2,559'6 

+21*1 + S'8 

+147 + 11*8 
+ 82 + 102 
+ 7'9 + 62 

+ 6-6 + 14'2 


+ 88'0 
+ 630 
+ 30*2 

+3,630'6 
+ 322 

+ 46*4 

+ 361 
+ 291 
+ 36-8 


te* 
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1 


TOTAL FBOVKOE ... 

• M 

la 

Iaito.GASci:nc Ptiis WrsT 

««« 


1. Bimr ... 

••• 


S, Xehoru State 

• •• 


8. Bobtak ... 



4. Dujana State 



5. Gnrgaon ... 

«•« 


G. I’efaudi Stele 



7. Delhi 



8. Knmal ... 



9. Jnllundnr ... 

• •• 


10. Kapurthala Elate 

• M 


IL Ludhiana ... 

• •• 


12. Italrr Kdla Stele 

• •• 


13. Feinseporo ... 



14. Pariilti State 

• •• 


10. Patiala State 

• «< 


IG. Jiiid State 

• M 


17. Valha State 

««« 


18. Lahore 



19. Amritsar ... 

• •• 


£0. Gojraowala 


2, 

nmiUTAK 

• •• 


21. Kahan State 

• •• 


£2. Eimla ... 

• •• 


23. Simla Bill States 

• •• 


24. Knngra ... 

• •• 


25. Uanii State 

• N 


2C. Sulet Stale ... 

• •s 


27. Chamba State 

••• 

3. 

Ecn-HlUlLATAK ... 

t«s 


28. Ambahi ... 

••• 


29. Kdltia Stale ... 

• •e 


30. Doshiarpur ... 



31. Ourdospnr ... 



32. 6ialkot ... 



83. Gujrat ... 

••• 


84. Ibolom ^ ... 



35. Rawalpindi 

• •• 


30. Attock ... 

ess 

* 

Koarn West Dar Abba — 

• •e 


87. Montgomery 

• •• 


88. Bhnbpnr ... 

••• 


89. Mianwali ... 

• •• 


40. Lpallpur ... 

• •s 


41. Jhnng 

••• 


42. Multan 



43. Bobairelpur State 

V.*. 


44. MuzaHorgarh 

••• 


45. Dera Ghazi Khan 

... 


SUBSIDIAKY TABLE II. 
Variation in natnral population. 


Pepulalitin in 1911. 


Population in 1901. 



Variation 
per cent. 
(1901.U) 
in natum 
population. 
Inoreaae (+) 
Decrease (—). 

10 


— 

2-1 

— 

7-6 

+ 

4-7 


7-7 


11-4 


8-8 

1 

9-7 

1 

10*8 

1 ^ 

S-9 

1 

6-0 


9-3 


12-6 


19-2 


12-2 

+ 

8-7 

+ 

4*9 


16-1 


6-4 

.... 

12-5 


14-4 


6-8 

+ 

8-6 

+ 

8-2 

+ 

7-5 


•9 

+ ' 

4-0 

+ 

•8 


6-1 

+ 

1-0 

+ 

8-6 

— 

57 

- - 

15-8 


16-8 


6-8 


9-7 


9-5 


•7 

1 ^ 

16-7 

MW 

30-3 

+ 

178 

+ 

7-0 

+ 

6-4 

+40,355-9 


•9 

+ 

17-8 

+ 

9-4 

+ 

47-1 

+ 

15-6 


(1) . Id TTorking the Cgnrcs of natural population of 1901, for tko Frorinco and Natural DiTisionB, persona enumerated in the 
Uianwali Oietrict hut ehcmn as bom in Banna and Dera Ismail Khan, together \rith tboso appearing as bom in Hazara and enumerated in 
Attocl', bare been taken ae if tbop iroro born in tbo pinco of onumoration. 

(2) . 'Actual population (1901) of the Attook District is contained in tbo figures of Jhelum and Bainilpindi. 

(sS. Tbo adjustment of immigration figures being impossible, tbe population of 1901 baa been given without adjustment. The 
results shown against Gujranwala, Lidioro, Jbelnm, Rawalpindi, Mnzafiargarb, eto.. do not, therefore, represent the correct variation. 
















CHAPTER III. 
Migration. 


Fanjabis wlio embarked from 
Calcutta during 1900— 10 .,,4,581 

Panjabis enumerated in other countries, 


GENERAL. 

Reference 88. Imperial Table XI, containing statistics of birth-place, furnishes 

to Statistics, material for gauging the growth or decline of the natural population (see Chapter II), 
. and sbows how far people move from one part of the Province to another, and the 
extent to which persons bom outside the Punjab contribute to the actual popula- 
tion of the Province. This Chapter deals with the latter aspect of the statistics. 
In the Subsidiary Tables these figures have been supplemented with information 
received from other Provinces regarding the movements beyond the Punjab. 
Subsidiary Table I shows immigrants into each Ifatural Division, District or State 
from other parts of the Province, from other Provinces and from other countries. 
Subsidiary Table II gives similar figures of emigration. The proportional figures 
of migration to and from each district or state will be found in Subsidiary Table III 
and the extent of migration between the Natural Divisions appears in Subsidiary 
Table IV. The migration between the Province as a whole* and other Provinces 
of India is indicated in Subsidiary Table V. 

Total Mig- 89. The total population of 24,187,750, enumerated, iu the Punjab, at the 

ration. recent- Census, comprises 23,527,531 or over 97 

per cent, born within the Province and 660,219 or 
rather less than 3 per cent, bom outside it. 
Of the latter, 605,952 were born in other parts of 
India and the rest (’2 per cent, of the population) 
came from other countries. On the other hand, 
516,612 persons bora in the Punjab were 
enximerated in the other Provinces of India. The 
only available figurest of- emigrants from . 'the 
Punjab to other parts of the world are those given 
in the margin. These, however, are not a true 
index of the adventurous spirit of the natives of this 
Province who are found in almost all parts of the 
world. Of the Panjabis enumerated .withiin the 
Province, 20,633,059 or over 88 per cent, were 
present at their homes, ue., in the districts of their 
birth, on the night of the Pinal Census, 8 per cent, 
were in contiguous districts and about 4 per cent, 
in the more distant districts of the Province. 
Compared with other countries, the figures of migration may look very 
small. But the Indian is known to be passionately fond of his home and in some 
of the districts, the proverb ‘ ghar di addhi te bdhar di sdri ’ (half a loaf at home 
Prcj^iton ftr miUe torn and enumerated IS better than u wholo One abroad) IS .still literally 

adhered to. But the Jat of the central Punjab is 
an exception to the rule and a comparison with 
the figures of 1901 (see margin) will show that 
the self-satisfied Panjabi of old is gradually giving 
way to a more adventurous type, not averse to 
travel. In spite of an absolute decrease in the population, there has been a rela- 
tive increase in migration from district to district. This is duo mainly to 
improved means of communication, and the consequent free intercourse between 
the different parts of the Province. 

It should be noted that the 10th March, t. e., the day preceding the Census 
night and the 11th March were declared to be holidays, in order to facilitate the 
overhauling of the Census record and the preparation of Provisional totals ; and 
the 12th being a Sunday, the three consecutive holidays ‘ “ 


Ceylon 

Straits Settlement ... " 
Anglo-Egyption Sondan 
l«orthcm Kigeria ... 

Lagos 

Fiji 

l^orthem Bhodesia 
Southern Bhodesia ... 

Johoro ... ... 

Hong Kong 

Uganda 

hlauriUus 

Fodcrated Malay States 
Id vessels arriving in Colombo after 
lOth March 1911 


983 

985 

9 

1 

1 

809 

2 

1 

195 

1,197 

341 

18 

7,574 

835 


Total 


12,451 


Panj.'ibis serving in the Army 
outside India on 1-5.1911 ... 2,218 

The figures of Fanjabis residing in the 
British Isles, other European countries, 
Armenia, South Africa, and Australia are 
not available. 


tcilhin the Proiinee, 


Enumeralf-d in — 
Dislrict c! birth ... 
ContiiTJ'U’ districts 
Other dbtricts of the 
viacc 


Pro- 


1901 

976 

19 


1911 

944 

41 

15 


enabled several 


• Wii ilitui, of E-rilish Territory and Native States. , . 

, , 1 The fiitcuis- tRcrw vrer« received after the Chapter had gone to Press, and conld not ho iaeluaea 


Uciors cf South Africa 
ecotusd 


342 

20 




Cerroi E«port.] 


GCKESAL, 


Chaptxb 


(6) Temporary . — ^Temporary migration is due to journeys undertaken on 

business, to attend marriage or 
death ceremonies, to partake infes> 
tivals, to visit places of pilgrimage, 
preceptors (or Pirs) and the like, 
or to the dispersal of the popu* 
lation of a tract owing to panic 
caused by epidemics, or the 
collection of bands of labourers 
in connection with extensive works 
on roads, Eailways, etc. The last 
is the most important item of this 
type and where large works are in 
progress, the figures of migration 
are appreciable enough to affect 


Diilrirt cr E'jte. 

2T:uneav3cof Migration. 

S^o.of 

Immigrants.* 

I, DdH 

1 

Coronation Dnrliar Worts .•« 

74,526 

Z. Laiore — ! 

3. 

4. Natiia State ... 

Lotni Bari Doab Canal 
Worbs at BalloM 

Upper Chenab Cand Head 

Worlu at Marala 

Cattle Fair at Jdtn ... ... 

184, set 

54,604 

53.912 

5. D. G.Ehan ... 

C. HesbiaTpur ... 

Im ^ 

Pilgrims to tho shrino of 

Salcbi Sanrar 

Holi Fair at Anandpnr 1 
„ Mairi j - 

CatUa Fair at Cbahwal 

9,612 

59,885 

8. Jlirlezi ... 

27.531 

P. Moatrosicur ••• 

Canal Works 

49,784 

10, Ocjiamrala .. 

11. Giijrat 

1} ••• ••• 

186,367 

••• ••• 

20,711 


the population. Some instances are quoted in the mar^'n. Business visits mainly 
affect the towns. This type of migration embraces far more males than females. 

(c) Periodic . — Under this head should be classed, the periodical movements 
of labourers for harvesting operations, of graziers accompanying their flooks or 
herds, of Pirs and Mahants on their tours to visit their disciples, and of the inhabi- 
tants of hilly regions, during the winter, for the purpose of trade or earning their 
livelihood. In years when the south-eastern districts of the Province or the ad- 
joining I’rovincos are affected by drought, large bodies of labourers move on to tho' 
ccntnal and western Punjab to take up what work they can got, at the harvesting 
of the spring crops, which are very extensive in these parts. On the lOth of 
March 1911, migration for harvesting operations had not quite begun, and no 
part of tho Punjab or tho adjoining Provinces was suffering from famine. But the 
movement of graziers is a regular one. The Gaddis of the Kangra District shift 
lower do^vn, in winter, owing to the intense cold at their homes, and graze their 
cattle in the lower hills of tho same district. This accounts for the presence of most 
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[Paijal), 1911. 

« 


FoiTfints of firms and otLor private concerns, domestic servants, persons following 
such professions ns Law or Medicine, and students, who reside at a place, for a 
considoinblo time, for their livelihood, education, etc., but, sooner or later, return 
to their homos with which thej do not break off connection, and keep in touch 
by p^yijig occasional visits during the interval. This class of migration 
includes the majority of Europeans and is most in evidence in towns. Females 
are also affected by this type of migration, but necessarily to a less degree, 
seeing that students, soldiers and menial servants are the chief constitiients of this 
mignitory element. 

(r).* Permanent . — Pcnnnncnt migration occurs, either owing to the at- 
tractions of a place other than that of one’s birth, in connection with trade, 
industries or professions, or in consequence of facilities of life, as in the nesvly 
developed The hulk of .'»uch migration has, in this Pro^dnee, taken plnoo 

from the congested di.<«tricts to the Canal Colonii*.®. The suhji.'ct will he dealt w'ith 
further on (paraginphs 107 — 112). The cases of re.'.-idonls of villages who have 
entered .service or literary ju'ofossion?, inking tip their abode in towns, even after 
they retin.* from active life, heoausc the environments arc more suited to their 
t:i.ste.s and requirements, are comjt.aralivoly .*!mall in numhor. In this typo of 
migration, a f.air projiorlioa of female.® accompanies the males, hut the number of 
the latter is usually in pvco>s of the former. 

EXTRA-PROVINCIAL MIGRATION. 


'dl. The total® fomit ling 000) of immigrants and emigrants extracted from General 

} 3 ul).sidinry Tables 1 and II, are noted in the remarks, 
margin by Natural Division.s. Such figures 
of emigration out of India n.s are .'ivailablo 
have been given in paragraph SO, hut are 
not include in the marginal statistic.®. It 
will be .^eon that immigration c.vcecd.s emi- 
gration, except in the Sub-llimalayan tract, 
wbicb bas received Id 3,000 persons ag^iinst 
140,000 .sent out. The bulk of the immi- 
gration (70 i>or cent.) is from the contiguous 
districts of the adjoining Provinces, being 
mostly of the casual type. iMo.st of the emi- 
gration (03 per cent.) is also to the con- 
tiguous districts of other Provinces, but u 
larger proportion of the emigrants gne.s to 
di.stant pai'ts. The ludo-Gnngctic Plain, 
nat\irally tjikes the largi-st .shtire in the extra Provincial movements of the popula- 
tion, and the Himalayan Divi.siou, which is the most isolated tract, stands lowest. 

TJio N.-W. Dr}' area is 


... ... 

la J<vOsat*rli; Mms, 
Itisa^Uyia ... ... 

Ful.-nia'.stf.yaa ... 

K.'W. Dry Artu 

i- ; i 

r, •* ’ j: ? 

if V M ".‘r.' j. 

'i 

1 

•gp' 1 w 
■-•‘■’p' ni 

F.! :!» 

*\2 ;««•' 

: i' r-w 
1.1' 4la 

2v 

Si 111 
t;‘ M 

n: 

rtijrjtton-) 





! au:i; i*.ij 

i:. 

(•Hi 

lad'J.Oan/r''.!: I’hia ... 

t tic no ,. 

, 


Kiavj.tr.ysii 



la 


fi.V r.r. 


ur. 

K..W. Dry Ak-i 

17) in.l . 

■ 

.'0 



the least adventurous, 
ns the number of emi- 
grants to contiguous 
districts of other Pro- 
vinces is just over 
one-hair of the emi- 
grants from such dis- 
tricts, while the cor- 
responding proportion 
in regal'd to the non- 
contiguous parts of 
other Provinces is only 
^rd. The map in the 
margin indicates the 
direction of move- 
ments of the popula- 
tion of this Province 
to and from the other 
parts of India. 
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92. The total nomber of immigrants from other Pro-vinces and States in' 
tioafrom India is 605,952 as compared Tfith 666^614 in 1901. The immigration in 1901 
•tter Pro- into tjje Mianwali and Attook Districts from the North-West Frontier Province 
Vinces of which, was due to the absence of figures of. birth-place for the new districts, 
Inflia. created on the separation of the North-West Frontier Province from the Punjabi 
has been excluded. 

The figures of 1911 and 1901, for each Province, are given in the margin, 

in the order of 
strength of im- 
migrants. The 
six Provinces 
which top the 
list are, conti- 
guous to the 
Punjab. Ben- 
gal, which oc- 
cupies an ex- 
ceptional posi- 
tion, in conse- 
quence of a large influx of educated Bengalis for service in all departments of the ad-' 
Delhi ... 1,118 ministration, stands higher than Baluchistan, which is separated from 

... G84 this Province by the hilly frontier of Dera Ghazi Khan. The largest 
BOToipindi 394 number of Bengalis was found in the marginally noted districts. 
Atnbaitt ... 388 The figures include Bengal-bom Indian Christians and 

194 Anglo-Indians. Some of the Government of India OflBces — e. g., 
the Foreign Department — had assembled at Delhi, in connection with the Corona- 
tion Durbar, before the Final Census, and the Offices of the Deputy Accountant- 
General, Post Offices, and the Special Audit Officer, Delhi Durbar accounts, were 
responsible for a large number of Bengali Clerks at Delhi. The figures of Lahore 
have been swelled by the Military Accounts Department, which again has a large 
proportion of Bengalis. The presence of Bengalis in Simla is due to the perma- 
nent location of the Military Offices of the Government of India, which are recruit- 
ed at Calcutta. In the other districts, the Bengali population is confined mainly 
to larger towns, being distributed between the town proper and the cantonment, 
wherever there is one. All the other distant Provinces rank below Baluchistan. 
There is a marked decrease in the number of immigrants from the North-West 
Frontier Province (about 30,000), Kajputana (about 20,000), Kashmir (5,000), 
and United Provinces (4,000). The increases and decreases in immigration from 
the other Provinces are not important. 

. . 93. Immigration from Rajputana has fallen off about 8 per cent, as com- 

from'Kojpn”- pared with the 6gnres of 1 901, obviously on account of the favourable agricultural 
conditions prevailing in that tract in the winter of 1910-11, which did not drive 
the population to seek for livelihood in other Provinces. Nevertheless, Rajputana 
supplies more immigrants to the Punjab than any other Province, for the simple 
reason that it adjoins a larger number of districts and states of this Province and 
the movements of a casual type are extensive. It rosy, however, be noted that 
the immigration . into Bahawalpur which adjoins Rajputana is not of the casual 
type. The population of the State being mostly Muhammadan, there are few 
maniage relations with the adjoining Hindu States of Rajputana. The proportion 
of female immigrants to every 100 males is, therefore, 74 in Bahawalpur unlike 
the Hissar, Gurgaon and other eastern districts where females preponderate. 
The 17,000 odd immigrants into Bahawalpur are mostly of the labourer class and 
work on canals and on the lands newly brought under cultivation. The bulk of 
the immigrants to non-contiguous districts consists of labourers who migrated at 
various times of distress and have settled, in a semi-permanent manner, in several 
places, where the demand for labour is large ; or have adopted nomadic habits, 
moving from place to place in considerable bands, for employment on Railways, 

... 4,7c3 canals and other extensive works. People of Rajputana are found 

firsts'- 4 420 in strength in the non-contiguous districts named in the margin. 

iijtis ■!.. 4,470 Large canals are nnder construction in the Lahore, Gujranwala 
a.ud ilontgomeiy Districts and the demand for labour is considerable in Multan. 


Frovince or State. 


1911. 

1901. 

Province or State. 

1911. 

1901. 

Bajpntana Agency 

••• 

248,162 

268,348 

223,948 

Madras 

1,110 

686 

United Provinces ... 

••• 

219,913 

72,869 

Hyderabad 

689 

744 

Eashmir 

••• 

77,802 

Mysore 

273 

72 

North-West Frontier 
Vince. 

Pro- 

85,271 

66,433 

Baroda ... 

Andaman and IHcobar ... 

225 

109 

89 

117 

Bombay 

... 

10,683 

10,801 

India Unspecified 

1,165 

8,243 

Bengal (and Sikbim) 
Eastern Bengal ... 
Baluchistan 

Central India Agency 

lee 

5,186 

483 

8,704 

3,680 

j 6,613 

8,587 

3,629 

French and Portngnese 
.Settlements. 

100 

149 

Burma 

... 

1,650 

780 

Total 

606,952 

666,614 

Central Provinces and Bexar 

1,500 

1,274 
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CPtiBjab.1911.' 


A list prepared from notes made at tlie time 


District whero 
Gnnmoratcd. 


DsTAin OF TTFIOAL 6TBCAUB OF lUUlQRATIOI). 

District or 

No.ol 




State of 
birth. 

immi* 

grants. 

Caste. 

Religion. 

Occupation. 

-Laboro 

Jaipur ... 

2,038 

Potters, Julaha, 
Rajput, Jatond 
Jogi. 

Hindu 

Workers in cotton fac- 
tories, canal labourers, 
kiln labonrers, beggars. 


Bikaner... 

125 

Potter, Jalaha 
and Chnmar. 

Do. 

Cotton mills. 

JUnrilsar 

Bikaner... 

131 

dal ••• ••• 

. Do. 

Labourers. 

Gujranwala ... 

Jaipur ... 

2,095 

Marrrari and 
Chamnr. 

Do. 

Canal diggers. 

-Jbclum 

Jaipur ... 

IGl 

Jat 

Do. 

Military sorrico. 

Itavralpindi ... 

Jaipur ... 

103 

Kori & Brahman 

Do, 

Bearers and Pojaris. 

Faridkot 

Jaipur ... 

814 

Jat. Obamor and 
Aggariral. 

Do. 

Shop keeping, ngricnltnro, 
earth-works. 


Alirar ... 

114 

Chamar 

Do. 

Agriculture, labourers. 


Bikaner 

404 

Brahman 

Do. 

Agriculture, be^rs. 

ISssar 

Jaipur ... 

13,162 

Ahir, Bajput, Jat 
and Bagri. 

Hindu 11,507; 
Mdan. 1,598. 

Cultivators, labourers on 
Railway lines. 

Delhi 

Jaipur ... 

11,464 

•Ahir and Jat ... 

Hindu 10,374 ; 
Mdan. 065. 

Labourers on Railways. 

hlontgomeiy ... 

Bikaner... 

1,135 

B.'igri Chamar ... 

Mostijr Hindu 

Canal diggers. 

Jaipur ... 

2,20G 

Bagri 

Hindu 

Do. 

llaltan 

Bikaner... 

2,248 

Do. ... 

Do. 

Coolies on now Lodhran 
Railway lino. 


Jaipur ... 

1,189 

1 Do 

Do. 

Do. 


the 


Q, on 
com- 
positi o n. 
of large 
streams of 
immigr a>' 
tion is 
given in 
the mar- 
gin, to 
show the. 
caste of 
and occu-^ 
pation fol- 
lowed by, 
immi- 
grants 
from Eaj- 
putana. It 
will be 
noticed 
that con- 
struct i on 
works on 


the Railways have attracted most persons from Jaipur and Bikaner and that 
the canal works rank next in importance, Ahirs, Jats and Bagris (largely Chamars) 
form the bulk of the immigrants. 

94. The decrease in immigration from the United Provinces is small and immigration 
obviouslj due to deaths from epidemics among the immigrants. More than half the 
immigration from these Provinces is of the casual type. The rest of it consists 
mainly of clerks, labourers, ayahs, kahars, bearers, cooks, syces and other domestic 
•servants. The castes and occupations of immigrants to four of the districts are given 

the 


District 



Dctail op oeotals instances. 

where 

ennmerated. 

District or 
Slato of 
birth. 

No. 

Casto. 

Religion. 

Occupation. 

Lahore ... 

Saharanpnr ... 

274 

Brahm an, Rajput 

Hindu 

Muhammadoa 

Agents, Vakils. 

1 Railway Clerks and 
Cbaprasis, 


Meerut 

185 

1 Bania 

Hindu 

Clork and Cbaprasis. 


Aligarh 

147 

S.ayad 

Muhammadan 

Piri-Muridl. 


Matbra 

410 

Aggarwal 

Hindu 

Clerks. 


Bijnor 

435 

Aggarwal 

Do. 

Clerks in Military Oifi- 
cos and Banks. 


Moradabad ... 

105 

Rajput 

Muhammadan 

Commissariat servants. 


Sbabjahanpnr 

160 

Mahajan 

Hindu 

Brick Contractors. 


Jampur 

107 

Brahman, Lobar 

Do. 

Agents and omployds in 
Railway Workshop. 


Gonda ... 

121 

Ditto 

Do, 

Ditto. 


Sultanpnr ... 

208 

Ditto 

Do. 

Clerks and cbaprasis. 


Pratabgarh ... 

348 

Potters . 

Do. 

Canal digging and weav- 
ing Mills coolies, grass 
cutters. 

“Sialkot ... 

Meerut 

143 

Chamar, Kahar 

Hindu ... 

Syces and bearers. 

■Jhelnm ... 

Unspecified ... 

191 

J&t ■■■ ■■■ 

Do. 

Miltaiy service 

.Rawalpindi 

Saharanpnr ... 

152 

Kori 

Do. 

Polishing of boots. 

Meerut 

875 

Kori, Rajput 
Pathan. 

Do. 

Muhammadan 

Syco. 

Military service. 


Agra 

855 

Jaiswara, Rajput 
Sheikh. 

Hindn 

Muhammadan 

1 Syces. 

' Railway Workshop em- 
ployds, Bearer, Bhishtis. 


Jampur 

210 

Jaiswara 

Hindu 

Coachmen. 


Lucknow 

147 

Do. 

Do. 

Syce. 


Raibareilly ... 

152 

Chamar 

Do. 

Bearers, servants. 


Fyzabad • ... 

139 

Brahmans 

Do. ... 

Beggars. 


Gonda 

118 

Kori, Ahir 

Do. 

Servants in Railway 
Workshop, milk sel- 
lers. 


Suitanpur ... 

290 

Kori 

Do. 

Shoemakers. 


Pratabjgarh ... 

168 

Kori 

Do. 

Syces and Coachmen, 


m cbe mar- 
gin. The 
syces, grass- 
cuts, etc., 
are mostly 
Sons, Cha- 
m a r s, or 
Jaiswaras, 
and come 
fi’om all over 
the United 
Provi n c e s 
and parti- 
cularly from 
Meerut and 
Agra. The 
bearers are 
mostly Ka- 
hars (from 
Gonda) and 
in some 
cases Koris 
or members 
of other low 
castes. The 
Aggarw a Is 
and other 
Banias us- 
ually come 
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as clerks or contractors. The Brahmans are generally clerks or chaprasis or live 
on gifts from their clientele, Muhammadan Rajputs and Pathans are employeJ 
in the -workshops, act as Bhishtis, Drivers, Bearers, etc., or are in IClitary 
service. 

irom'^WF largest decrease has occurred in immigration from the. North-West 

Province, ’ ’Frontier Province. Dera Ghazi Khan alone accounts for a decrease of nearly 29 
thousands out of 30. This variation is mainly due to the fact that the construc- 
tion of the great American dam at the -western end of the Indus, with a view to 
divert its waters from the ill-fated town of Dera Ghazi Khan, which had been taken 
in hand under the orders of His Excellency Lord Ourzon, had attracted large gangs 
of Pathan workers, in 1901. Moreover a larger number of Powindah camel graziers, 
was present in the districts of the western Punjab, at the enumeration of 1901. 
.Some of these were probably registered as born in the North-West Frontier Pro- 
-vince, instead of Afghanistan, as would be inferred from paragraph 84,. page 77, 
of Mr. Rose’s Census Report of 1901, and this may account for part of the decrease 
in Dera Ghazi Khan. On the other hand, the Lahore District shows an increase 
of 1,132. About 90 per cent, of the immigrants (born in Hazara 606, Pesha-. 
war 1,602, Kohat 558) were enumerated in the city of Lahore and nearly 
half of them were Pathans in Military service or in the service of 
Sardar Ayub Khan, of Kabul. But the increase apparently occurred in the 
other half and was probably due to the attraction of the Railway Workshops 
and a larger influx of students from the North- W est Frontier Province to the 
Islamia, Dayanand Anglo-Vedio and other Colleges. The increase of 795 
immigrants to Delhi, was obviously in connection with the Coronation DurbarWorks. ' 
The low proportion of female immigrants to males in the latter district (1 to 10), 
is an indication of the migration being purely temporary. The main occupations 
of Pathan immigrants from the North-West Frontier Province into this Province 
are. Military service and manual labour on Railways, etc. 

96. Immigration from Kashmir has also decreased by five thousand. 
“* Here again, the high mortality in the Province carried away a number of the 
settled immigrants and the development of industries in Kashmir — chief amongst 
them the silk factory — ^resulted in fewer people leaving the state in winter. About 
80 per cent, of the immigrants from Kashmir were enumerated in the adjoining 
districts or states and represented the casual type. The occupations of immi- 
grants to two of the other districts are 
cited in the margin by way of example. 
The other decreases call for no comment. 


Immigration 
from E&ali. 
mir. 


District. 

No. 

Caste. 

Religion. 

Occupation. 

Lahore 

S37 

Brah- 
xaaas. ' 

Hindu 

1 

Property oirners ; 
Government ser- ' 
vice; Private ' 
service; Charily. ' 

Amritsar 

1,835 

Kashmiri 

Muham- 

madan. 

Shawl merchants ‘ 
and labourers. 

401 

Brah- 

mans. 

Hindu 

Government ser- 
vice ; Pension, 
Private service; 
Charity. 


1,130 

Kashmiri 

Muham- 

madan. 

Merchants and 
lahoureis. 


•ma and the curious part of it is, that 
epting a limited number of servants in 
cantonments, there are very few real 
Burmese in the Pro-vince. The Burma 


in Burma. Tlie number of Panjabis in 
Burma now is 22,983 males and 3,117 


Im-siTTitrTS 
fr:(a iliJrar. 


females, and a large number of married families return to the Punjab every year. It 
is, therefore, not strange that the greater part of the 1,550 Burma born inhabi- 
tants of the Pro-vince should have come with the 
Panjabi families from time to time. This explana- 
tion is supported by the figures given in the 
margin, which show that the districts which have 
sent the largest number of emigrants to Burma 
are also those which have registered large numbers 
of immigrants from Burma, and by the fact that 
the immigrants are mostly Jats. It has to be 
remembered that 21,000 emigrants, out of 26,000 
odd enumerated in Burma, did not specify their district of birth. 

97. Immigration from hladras has nearly doubled itself although 
the increase only amounts to 525. Most of the immigrants, who are 
Christian by religion, are employed in the Cantonments and largo Oivjl 


Districts. 

Emigrants 
to Burma. 

Immi grants 
from 
Barms. 

Amritsar 

1 ,490 

18G 

Lahore 

G50 

339 

Jh-lu.’a 

3S9 

so 

Patiala 

360 

85 

Ttawalpindi 

265 

49 

LadhUsa 

330 

202 

L-MpeciHed 

20,733 

... 
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Stations ns bonrers, cooks, ajabs and otbei* personal servants. The demand 
for Madrasi servants seems to bo increasing, owing partly to the rise in 


the wages of servants in the Punjab, and partly to the former being able 
to talk I5ngli3h,-and adopt themselves more readily (o European requirements. 

9S. The number of immigrants from countries beyond India is 54,267 Immigra- 
(seo detail given in the margin) against 39,504 in 1901. tion from 
The increase occurs in the number of persons born in other Coun- 
iho Asiatic and European countries, and is due largely to tries, 
the development of commerce and industry. The Asiatic 
countries which sent in most immigrants are mentioned 
of tlio immignmts from Afghanistan were Pathans and 
largo numbers of them wore enumerated in the following 
districts: — Lahore, 2,592; Gujrat, 2,148; Shahpur, 

2,300 ; j\Iianwali, 1,400; Montgomery, 1,614; Lyallpnr, 

1,171 ; Dera Ghazi Khan, 2,974. Some of the trans-frontier 


AfiaiSs ConnUlM 
rnrepran .. 
Alri«n „ 
Asafriean „ 
.AcitraUa 



Tolal^ .. 
in the margin 

Aft:V.«:i?eia 
Krpal 
TiVl 

Ltik ; Multan, 


54.CG7 

]Most 


i.?:t 


Pathans are employed in the Army, but most of them are Powindahs who work 
in different places as labourers, mud-wall-buildcrs, potty traders, &c., the only 
exception being L;ihore, where a largo number of Afghans is found in the camp 
of Sardnr Ayub Khan, of Kabul, and a smaller one in the employ of the 
Kar.ilbasli Nawabf. The Kopalo-sc are all Gurkhas in ^lililary service and were 
enumerated in the Gurdnspur and Knngra Districts. The Tibetan immigrants 
arc mo.stly Hhotias, found mainl}* in the Hirajdaj-an Districts and States and to a 
small extent lower down. Jlost of the Chinese were onnmerated in the districts 
noted in the margin. They arc sold}* traders from Northern 
China and appear to have been enumerated on their way hack 


Ktssir* 
Fcrftfp: rc 
laliffp 
ACSlilMT 


f2 

tin 

4S 

112 

irs 


from this Province. This .acconnts for the largest number 


being found in Mandi which lies on the trade route to Tibet 
and China. 

The detail of European immigrants i.s given in the margin. By far the 


C.KP.irv Fi'ft'. 
J. Uciifd Kicj; loa 
c{ Grut nritsia 
sr.d IkUs'J ... 
S. IV-rtarJ 

3, Gerr-wy ... 

4. l-’racrx 

ti, ... 

r.. IliJy 
7. Jhlta 
*. Spuin 
P. SwitjprtiO'J 
10. Hu'-'Li 


.Vf. 


23, ?n 

141 

;c 

fl 

Cl 

23 

C/) 

St 

17 

11 


Ccu-.t';/ xt IIi'IA. 
!1 IWtin.t 

12. Aa'ln.-kitai] Ilua* 
cary 

13. (irr^CP 

M. Sw<s:^I<«a and 

Kf'rTr:iy 

lf>. Turliryi.’j Korope 
1 C, Dinmarl:, Giliral- 
tar Rp.-l Irp'.atid .. 
17. 


.Vc. 

12 

10 

8 

8 

G 

5 

C7 


the Military, Civil, 


largest amount of immigration is 
from the Diiitcd Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland. The immigrants 
from other European countries are 
cither connected •with trade or are 
tourists, just a few being in Govern- 
ment service. The immigrants from 
Great Britain and Ireland belong 
to various professions, e.^., soxwice in 
departments, trade and Missionary 
from the British Isles also including 
tourists. The composition of the British immigrants is 
shown in the margin. 

No persons are returned in Table XI as born at sea. 
It has been ascertained by the examination of Schedules 

that I bore arc a few Europeans in this Province who wore 

bora on a voyage, but they appear to have been included among Italians owing 
io the similarity to the word ‘Italy ’ of tho Urdu word ‘ At Sea ’ written on the 
sorting slips. 1 have, however, come across only two such entries and the number 


Jj!rlh-f!err. 
EnrifJid ac'J Wales 

EcMl.*..'»d 

Ireland ... 
Dc.«pccificd 


.•e. 

18, 5w: 
1,7» 
2,!)15 
10 

23,311 


23,000 

Technical and other 
W’ork. Immigrant.^ 


must in any case bo insignificant. 

99. The emigrants to other 


Province, 

1911. 

1.901. 

Differ. 

cnec. 

United Provinces ... 

122,589 

131,357 

- 9,008 

Itajpntana Agency ... 

89,937 

80,3SS 

+ 9,282 

N..W. K. Province ... 

08,893 

80,211 

-17,318 

Kashmir 

59.707 

70,272 

-10,606 

nombay 

5B.444 

43,802 

+12,142 

Barma 

20,100 

21,601 

+ 4,599 

Baluchistan 

24,170 

19,698 

+ 4,678 

Bengal 

Eastern Bengal and 

21,408 

f 22,383 

+ 6,036 

Assftzn ••• ••• 

5,901 

J 


Provinces of India are compared in the Emigration, 
margin for tho past two Censuses. On to other 
tho whole, emigration to other Provinces Provinces 
has decreased slightly ('87 per cent.), of India, 
which is by no means strange, considering 
tho excessive mortality during the past 
decade. But other causes have also been 
at work. Tho decrease has oocured mainly 
in emigration to the contiguous Provinces, 
to which the migration is generally of the 
casual or temporary type, ■with the excep- 
tion of Rajputana, Bombay, and Baluchis- 
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iii'ia? vrhich show increases. The compara- 
+ s.ivt tirelj higher figures of emigration to tho 
- - United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, in 
-f- ‘”c33 1901, were dno largely to the movements 
“ of famine-stricken people from the eastern 
Panjab. Years of agricultural prosperity 
” have attracted them back, in spite of the 
—III — unhealthy conditions prevailing in tho tract. 
— 1,672 decrease of over 17,000 in emigra- 

tion to the North-West Frontier Province 
can 1)0 ascribed partly to tho separation of the two Provinces, which has some- 
what redticcd tho mtitnal business intercourse of the inhabitants of the distiicts on 
cither .=iclo of the boundary. The loss of life due to pbgue and malaria must 
also have aflectcd tho emigration, while the flow of the surplus population of 
Jhelum, Gnjrat, Sbahpnr, Sialkot, Gnrdaspur and Hoshiarpur into the Jholum 
and Chonab Colonies may bo tho cause, wholly or partially, of the decrease in 
emigration from those Districts to tho North-West Frontier Province. It is also 
Elated that tho comparative insecurity of life and property in the North- 
west Frontier Provinco during tho greater part of tho last deoado has 
di*ccnr«god the temporary or semi-permanent residence in that Province of 
persons bom on this side of tho Indus. The decrease in emigrants to Kashmir 
is mnrkt'il. Emigration tn Kashmir is mainly periodical and the late snow of 
1010-11 seem? to have delayed tho summer inflnx into tho Happy Valley. On 
th'‘ other hand, openings in service and trade have attracted a larger number of 
P.-injahi? to Palnchistan and the demand for natives of this Province was con- 
siderafile in Hurraa. Emigration to Rajputann was abnormally low in 1901, 
owing to the prevalence of famine conditions in that Provinco. Tho return of 
prrupf'rity Foems to have restored the free migration of tho relationship typo. 
The inrlui'trial and commercial activity of tho Provinco accounts for a larger 
emigration to Bombay. Nntiil)ors of young men now go to Bombay to roceivo 
cntninetcial and technical instruction, and importers of goods arc adopting tho 
.n.'n«'.hk' pritctice of nmnitig down to Karachi or Bombay personally, to make their 
puri'l!a<-'e*. The opening of Panjabi hotels and lodges in Bombay is nn ovidonco 
of jh-.« growth of Panjabi population of a casual nature in that city. Figures for 
10 J 1 are not av.ailahle for Andamans and Nicobars, Cochin, Slysoro and Travancoro. 


CW.nl rrcTizcw ... f I1,C33 CPOS 

C-r=:nl I=ii» Accscr S;S3 20.030 

Krlcni.-.^ 4539 2,4£9 

Arirrsa xi-i Kixtar 2,072 

JtrK.-i 1,CS2 ». 

n-.ryli „ ... 921 6SS 

S75 1,025 

... ... 14. ... 

Tfiirisrrc 39 

Crr.rt: 10 24 

CctuS ... 3 ... 

TcVrl ... lOt.lGI 506,033 
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for this influx and tho Indo-Gangetic Plain West and the Sub-Himalayan tract, 
vhich havo been indented upon for coloni.sts, show a corresponding deBcit in 
immigration compared with emigration. The case of tho colonies will be dealt with 
separately in paragraphs 107 to 112. Tho immigration into the Indo-Gangetio 
Plain is mostly from tho contiguous districts and states and is mainly of the 
oa.sunl type. Similarly tho bulk of tho emigration is to the contiguous districts. 

Tho districts which have supplied most colonists to the Ohenab and Jhelum 
colonics adjoin it, but certain distant districts have also sent fairly large 
numbers, Tho immigrants to tho Himalayan tract, in winter, are fewer than the 
emigrants theinfrom. Fow outsiders live in tho Himalayas during the winter and 
tlioso who do, have taken up permanent or somi-permanent alwdo there. The 
emigrants aro mostly Brahmans and Rajputs who take up employment as menial 
Eorvnnts in tho towns and cities of tho Sub-Himalayan tract and tho Indo-Gangetic 
Plain. Tho Rajputs also enlist in the army and seiwe as peons in oflUces, The emi- 
gration to tho adjoining districts is casual or periodic. Tho noticeable feature in the 
Sub-llimalayan tract is the large emigration to tho Chenab and Jliolum colonies. 

102. Tho map printed in tho margin indicates, by arrows, tho flow of popula- Migration 

tion from onebyBistriots 
contiguousdis- and States, 
trictor state to 
another. 

In migra- 
tion between 
contiguous dis- 
tricts, the pro- 
portion of fe- 
males prepon- 
derates gene- 
rally, hut the 
ratio is com- 
paratively large 
among tho Hin- 
dus, Sikhs and 
Joins, in conse- 
quence of their 
custom of mar- 
rying outside 
tho exogamous 
group and the 
native village. 

This fact is il- 

lustrated in the 

raoroirnoN or reHALraro kvisut margin, by the figures of a few selected districts in 

which tho Hindus or Muhammadans preponderate. 

In tho Hindu districts, the proportion of females 
to every 100 male immigrants and emigrants is 
lowest in the inaccessible Kangra District. The 
largest figures are shown by Rohtak in immigration 
and Delhi in emigration. It has to be remembered, 
that the custom of marrying wives from the east 
accounts for tho immigration of females to Delhi and 
other Districts which adjoin the United Provinces, 
not appearing in the statistics of intra-Provinoial 
migration. Nevertheless, the proportion of female 
immigrants varies in the Hindu districts from 
125 to 830 and of emigi'ants from 145 to 260. 

On the other hand, in the 7 Muhammadan dis- 
tricts, the proportion of females to every 100 
mule immigrants varies from 68 in Dera Gbazi 
Khan which is an isolated and typically Muham- 
madan district, to 174 in Gujrat, where the 


Biilrict. 


Imnii* 

gratila. 

Kmt. 

grante. 

Hindu. 




] . Kfla^ra 

• •• 

126 

MS 

S. Ambala 

ti* 

184 

150 

3. Rolitab 

■ ■■ 

331 

234 

i. Uclbi 


214 

201 

5, Karnal 


103 

103 

C, Ilissar 

• •• 

170 

189 

1. Jiad 


208 

2S9 

Averago 

• •• 

202 

lOG 

Uuhammadan. 




1. Attack 

... 

122 

04 

2. D. G. Khan 

... 

08 

71 

8. Jbclam 


1C4 

84 

4. Ravralpindi 

... 

S3 

148 

5, Gujrat 

• •• 

174 

80 

C. UuzailargaTb 

• •• 

79 

72 

7. UianTrali 

fa* 

76 

so 

Averago 

**• 

110 

80 
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Muhammadan Jats and Gujars still prefer to marry outside their villages, 
and the proportion of emigrants ranges from 71 in the former district to 
148 in Eawmpindi, "vrliich again shows traces of the marriage restrictions 
in Muhammadan Rajputs, Avrans, etc. The average proportion of female 
migration is 202 and 196 per hundred males, for immigration and emigration 

respectively, in the Hindu and 
only 110 and 90 respectively, 
in the Muhammadan dis- 
tricts. Both in immigration 
and emigration, the move- 
ment of females in Hindu 
tracts is thus more than 
double that in the Muham- 
madan districts. 

The movements of 
population between non-.oon- 
tiguous districts and states 
of the Province are shown in 
the marginal map. Roughly 
speaking, the flovr of popula- 
tion is from the east to the 
centre of the Province and 
from north-east to south- 
west. 



103. The largest number of immigrants from contiguous districts (see 
OmiHinjOoo, Subsidiary Table I) is met with in the units 

noted in the margin. The movement of popu- 
lation to the Lyallpur and Shahpur Districts being 
solely to the new colonies, males are con- 
siderably in excess of females. The Gujranwala 
District consists of two Colony Tahsils and three 
others. The proportion of males is larger in 
immigration to the Colony Tahsils. But in the other 
Tahsils, the casual migration of the usual relationship type preponderates. The 
net result is that female immigrants are somewhat larger, on the whole, than males. 
In the Lahore District, the casual immigration into the rural tracts, in which 
females preponderate, is assisted to some extent by the semi-permanent immigration 
of Government employes, who bring their families with them, but is counter- 
b.alanced by the large numbers of immigrant students, litigants, labourers and 
business-mon who como alone. On the whole, therefore, the immigrant popu- 
lation is distributed equally over both sexes. Patiala is a typical example of 
immigration of the casual type, based on marriage relations, and there, the female 
immigrants are almost double the numhor of males. In Ferozopore, tho ratio 
is affected by tho presence of troops in the ('antonment, the importance of the. 
town of Forozepore as a commercial centre and the large number of other strong 
towns in the District; so the excess of femalo over male immigrants, though 


Distiiet 
or State. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

liatioro 

108 

54 

S4 

LyaUptir ... 

132 

74 

ss 

Gajranwala 

91 

44 

47 

Shahpur ... 

84 

49 

35 

Fcroicporo 

133 

61 

73 

Patiala 

193 

68 

• 123 


Fcnalcs. 


considerable, is not quite so large as in Patiala. 

Tlie units which have drawn large numbers of immigrants from 
Or.,"inr 000 distaut districts and states are noted in the 

margin. In all immigration from distant parts 

^ ^ Province, males preponderate, but the 

• cs. CE cs. ^iffej-pnee is not so large in the Lyallpur, Guj- 

, „ — ranwala and Shahpur Districts with Canal Colo- 

GV,;ri:triia 45 26 19 11163, wLerc a fair proportion of females accom- 

**• ~ ^ panics tho males. The menial servant class, la- 

bourers, soldiers, students and traders who form 

the bulk of the immigrants to Lahore, iM ultan and 

IlawaliuKdi, seldom take females along with them. The districts of the w’cstcrn 
Ptinjiih offer few attractions to people bom in distant units, nor does tho Kanf^ 
District, in printer. The eastern Punjab districts have their relations with 
the contiguous districts in tho United Province.-* of Agra and Oudh. ITjo other 



Persons. 

Males. 

L-f-JIrur ... 

423 

250 

Gr,;rr:rn!a ... 

43 

26 


IS 

32 


77 

51 
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Amritsar into the country around, has also made those parts more or less inde- 
pendent of the city, in the matter of trade. 

The largest increases (see margin) are noticeable in the districts of Shahpur 
sh^pnr ... 96,638 and Gu-jran-v7ala and are due to the enormous stream of immi- 
!!! 23.564 grants flowing into the Canal Colonies.* . There is also a large 
Bahawaipnr ... 10,006 increase in Patiala owing to tbe general development of the 
resources of the State, in consequence of the opening of the Dhuri-Jakhal, Eajpura- 
Bhatinda, Bhatinda-Delhi and Jodhpur-Bikaner Railways, and the creation of 
several Mandisi in the State. Immigration into Bahawalpur has increased owing 
to the colonizrtiion of Cholistan lands with tbe Sadikwah Inundation Canal. 


Jhang 

Gajranv ala 

Patiala 

Montgomery 

Shahpnr 

Sialkot 

Lahore 

Gnrdaspnr 

Hoshiarpur 


106. The districts showing large decreases in emigration are given in the 
135,230 margin. The decreases in Montgomery, Jhang, Gujranwala and 


54,566 Shahpur, which have come wholly or partialy under colonization, 
26 312 explanation. The people had less cause to go out in 

20,709 search of livelihood. The prosperous conditions in Patiala would 
2 i!ir 6 account for the decrease in . emigration from that State. The 
i 7,’729 .districts of Sialkot, Lahore, Gurdaspur and Hoshiarpur sent 
10,095 Qjjj. numbers of settlers to the Ohenab Colony (103,390, 

28,620, 43,593 and 35,099, respectively) in the decade preceding 1901. No 
allotments on a large scale were made to these districts during the last decen- 
nium and there was practically no fresh emigration to the Colonies. But a large 
number of these colonists died from plague and fever, thus reducing the number 
of emigrants from the above districts. Moreover, the high mortality in the said 
districts crippled their capacity for sending out emigrants to replace the losses of 
their natural population in other parts of the Province. 

The noticeable increases in emigration are noted in the margin. The Gurgaon 
Gqrpaon ... 7,640 District was drawn upon mainly by the Patiala State. Amritsar 
Amritunr 14*836 sent a larger number of emigrants to Lahore and the Colonies. 
Lyaiipnr ... 17,946 Emigration from Lvallpur was chiefly to tbe new Jbelum Colony. 

IMMIGRATION INTO CANAL COLONIES. 


107. The Canal Colonies offer a splendid example of the formation of 
ne-w centres of agriculture and trade, mainly by immigration. The Ohenab and 
Jhelnm Colonies have been selected for the examination of statistics, the Ohunian 
and other Colonies being too small for the purpose of drawing inferences. A 
special Table XI- A has been prepared showing the nature of immigration, by 
age-periods and occupations, for certain selected castes. The sorting of all caste 
entries for this table would have been a very len^hy process. All castes 
of immigrants, below a certain limit for each sorting unit, were left out, 
and in preparing tbe table, the figures of individual castes were taken only 
from sucii districts as supplied more than 1,000 immigrants of each caste to 

the Chenab and 500 to the 
Jbelum Colony ; and details 
by religion were given only 
when more than 100 or 60 
of a caste belonged to a re- 
ligion other than the main 
religion of that caste, in the 
two Colonies respectively. 
The aggregate of the figures 
given in the table will uot, 
therefore, be equal to the 
total number of immigrants 
of each caste. 

The map in the 
margin indicates, by arrows, 

' the streams of immigra' 
tion into the Chenab and 
•Ihclnm Colonics and the 
sources thereof. 



{».*>'!,!? to cLt&!a icDi^ntioc Egarcsof 1601 for ths tract now couKitotiagthoI^IlparDlrtrict. 
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^ The Chenab Colony. 

108. The premier canal colony of the Province is that irrigated by. the Detail of 
'Lower Ohenab Canal. It comprises the whole of tbe Lyallpur and Jhang^^S'®' 
•Districts and the Elafizabad and Khangah Dogran Tahsils of the 'Gnjranwala 
District.* Colonization was started in this tract in 1892. The total pop^ation of 

•the Colony is now 1', 785, 700 souls against the estimated total of the tract in 1891 
which may be pub at 661,904. As many as 608,847 or 34 per cent, of the resi- 
'dents are immigrants from outside the limits of the Colony. With the exception of 
the adjacent district of Montgomery which has sent in 68,581 persons, the bulk 
of the immigrants came from the congested districts of Sialkot (96,984), Amrit- 
■sar (81,144), Jullundur (70,847), Grurdaspur (52,7.01) and Hoshiarpur (44,234). 

In spite of the relief of tension by the said migration to the Chenab Colony and the 
•losses from epidemics, the density of population in the above-mentioned districts 
is still very high. The Ludhiana District has sent in 28,306 persons, while the 
adjoining districts of Lahore and Gujrat have contributed 23,176 and 25,174 
respectively. Ambala, Multan, Shahpur and Perozepore sent between 10 and 20 
thousand persons each and the immigrants from each of the other districts 
and states — chief amongst them being Patiala 8,324 and Kapni'thala 8,129 — 
numbered less than 10,000. The main causes of heavy immigration from 
Montgomery are (1) that a certain amount of land in the southern portion of 
'the Colony was allotted to the inhabitants of Montgomery, which is a dry and 
unproductive district and (2) that the injury suffered by the riverain lands, owing 
to the diversion of river water into the canaib, induced the cultivators of such lands 
■in all the adjoining districts, to resort to the. Colony in search of employment 
ns tenants and agricultural labourers, 

109. Figures of immigration into the Colony are mven in the margin by castes, unmigra- 

The 

who represent oconpa- 
over 23 per'*^®™' 

cent, of the total**®, 
number of immi- 
grants are the 
most useful body 
of peasants. 

They consist of 
57 per cent. Mu- 
hammadans, 40 
per cent. Sikhs 
and 3 per cent. 

Hindus. Most of • 
the Muhamma- 
dan Jats (21,377) 
have come from 

Sialkot, and the Montgomery, Multan, Shahpur, Hoshiarpur, Gujrat, Gurdaspur, 
Amritsar and Lahore Districts have also furnished large numbers of them. . 

Sikh Jats are chiefly immigrants from Amritsar (15,830); the other units 
which have sent large numbers being Ambala, Hoshiarpur, Jullundur, Ludh- 
iana, Gurdaspur, Sialkot and Patiala. Sialkot has also sent in the largest num- 
ber of Hindu Jats (1,250) and Ambala, Hoshiarpur and Jullundur have contri- 
'buted about 500 persons each. The Jats are mainly connected with agrical- 
•ture, 82 per cent, of them being landowners or tenants, 7 percent, agricultural 
labourers, / 2 per cent, cattle-breeders, and 3 per cent, engaging in the work 
■of cart-drivers or miscellaneous coolies. Only 2 per cent, are beggars, etc., and 
4 per cent, follow miscellaneous avocations. The proportion of females to every 
1,000 males among the Jat immigrants is 728 against the average of 754 for the 
total population of the Colony and of 817 for the whole Province. The im- 
-migration of Jats is thus of a permanent nature. 

*The colony originally inlcnded only parts of Chiniof. Jhang andKhangah Dogran Tahsils, but irrigation -was 
gradually extended tu the other parts and to the Hafizabad TabsU as rrell. For the purpose of comparison I bare, 

•therefore, taaen the trhole of tbs above-mentioned tahsils as incioded in the Colony. Bot on the basis cf the ISOL 
Jimits, tire popolation fignres tvonld be 1891 — 112,268, 1901—791,881, 1911 — 1,071,369. 
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Araira. Ncxt in importance to Jats come Araihs, who take up about 12: 

Ambaia 1,168 per Cent- of the immigration. They are mainl^y Muham- 

— i-’??? madans and hail mostly from the districts named in the- 

Lud^ia!” Z iieoo margin. They are the finest cultivators in the ProTince and 
i^hore^” 4100 ^°otional distribution is as foUows :—Landowpefs and 

Amritsar ." 3|eoo tenants 85 per cent., agricultural labourers over 6 per cent.,. 

8877 ^aisers of Cattle 1 per cBnt., cart-drivers and coolies 2 per 
Montgomeiy i^eos Cent., shopkeepers 1 per cent,, Government servants about 
Kapnrthaia ... 2,123 j p 0 i. cent., and miscellaneous 4 per cent. 

Chuhraf. The caste ranking third in numerical strength among the immigrants- 

are the Chuhras, who account for about 7 per cent, of the immigration. 
Under instructions, they were in most places recorded as Hindus, but- 
nevertheless some of them have been returned as Muhammadan or Sikh, in tracts 
where the last two religions were predominant. Chuhras have generally come 
with the Jat and other peasant immigrants, as labourers and menial servants 
but about 11 per cent, of the workers have taken to agriculture, mainly as tenants, 
21 per cent, work as agricultural labourers, 3 per cent, have started cattle-breed-, 
ing, 2 per cent, work as brickmakers and 6 per cent, as miscellaneous coolies, etc.- 
But over 53 per cent, of them are still scavengers, pure and simple. 

Chamar$. Chamars who number more than 4 per cent, of the total immigrants, 

mostly call themselves Hindus (under 20 per cent, of them being Sikhs)- 
and come from the eastern and central Punjab districts of Ambaia, Kangra, 
Hoshiarpur, JuUundur, Ludhiana and Gurdaspur, and from the Patiala State. 
ITie largest number comes from Jullnndur. Quite one-fourth of them are field; 
labourers, 16 per cent, are weavers, 10 per cent, are miscellaneous coolies, etc., 
about 1 per cent, go in for shopkeeping and over 26 per cent, follow miscellaneous 
hereditary pursuits, such as tanning and shoemaking; but about 17 per cent., 
have taken to agiuculture as tenants and 2 | per cent, rear cattle, while over 1 
per cent, are engaged in making bricks. 

Aroras who are shopkeepers and money-lenders by tradition, supply about- 
.,2^ per cent, of the total immigrants to the Colony. They have come mainly from 
the western Punjab districts of Montgomery, Multan and Sbahpur and also from' 
Gujrat and Sialkot. Over 66 per cent, of them are engaged in shopkeeping and 
7 per cent, in money-lending and trade, but 12 per cent, have taken to agriculture- 
as landowners or farmers, less than 1 per cent, work as agricultural labourers, 
about 4 per cent, ply conveyances on hire, about 3 per cent, are Government serv- 
ants, 1 per cent, live on begging, and 6 per cent, follow other occupations. 

XcKiois. foimbohs numbering less than 2 ;)er cent, of the immigrants, are mostly 

Sikhs and have come from Jullundur and Amritsar. Like Arains they are very 
hardy peasants and over 95 per cent, of them are either landowners or tenants. 




O-.'-tr Cniti 


1 per cent, breed cattle and very few belong to other professions. 

The number of Rajput immigrants into the Colony is also less than 

2 per cent. Very few of them are Hindus or Sikhs, the majority being- 
IMubnmmadans who have come from Ambaia, Hoshiarpur, Sialkot, Montgomery 
and Multan. TTiey are mainly agriculturists, 70 per cent, of them being 
landownfrs and tenants, 8 per cent, agricultural labourers, and 4 per 
cent, cattle-breeders. A few (less than 1 per cent.) are weavers, 3 per cent, are 
miscellaneous coolies or drivers, over 1 per cent, are shopkeepers, 3 per cent, are 
in Government service, and 4 percent, live on begging. 

The strength of the other immigrant castes is small, ■ but it 
‘may bo mentioned that the artisans like Tarkhans, Lohars, Mochis, Julahas,. 
Kumhnrs, Mochhis, Mirasis, Dhobis, Telis, Nais, Barwalas and Batwals usually 


follow their traditional occupations. The Kashmiri Mussalmans are either weavers 
or coolies, some of them keep shops, but 18 per cent, of them are landowners 
and te nants, and over 4 per cent, of them are agricultural labourers. The 
Mtisalli? are tenants, agricultural labourers and coolies in about equal proportion, 
but they alf o breed cattle and follow other pursuits. There are Patban landowners 
who have come from the western Punjab districts and Pathan labourers, who aro 
iti.micrant? from Afghanistan. It is interesting to note that 6 of them have sot- 
tic^.: d-:>v,*n as weaTc.'-s. 'Hie Biloches are mostly connected with agricnlture and 9 
I'i-T coat, are cattlc-bnedors,- usually camelmen. About 10 per cent, of 
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tho Brnlitnans ovm land, 85 par cent, are Bliopkoepors, 9 per cent, are in- 
Government sciTico and tbo rest live as usual on birat (charitable dues) or follovr 
other miscellaneous occupations. Tho Changars are mostly labourers but quite 
11 jwr cent, have settled as tenants. Tho Wazhabis (Sikhs), mostly retired soldiers, 
live on land, 6G per cent, of them being landowners or tenants and 13 per. cent, 
agricultural labourers. Tho Sainis and Jlahtauis are also connected mainly with 
agriculture and so are Gujars, who do very little cattle-breeding. 

Tho most important feature of tho functional distribution of immigrants 
is tliat^ to a larger or smaller extent, every caste is dependent on agricultare, 
taking its place among tho lando^vnors or tenants and among agricultural 
labourers and brooders of cattle. Even the lazy, talkative Mirasi, appears 
occasionally as a tenant and the Batwal or Banvnla, who is by profession a 
Chaukidarj^ sets to work hero and there ns a cultivator of land. But, broadly 
speaking, tho Jnts, Biloches, JIazhnbis, S.ainis, Kambohs, Mahtams, Arains, 

Gujnr.s and Bajputs live mainly on cultivation, while the bulk of field labourers 
are recniitod from Ghnmar.'?, Chuhras, Batwals, Musallis and Changars, and 
the Ghamnrs, Kashmiri.s, Julahas and Barwalns do indigenous weaving. Aroras 
arc tho principal money-lenders and shopkeepers, assisted in tho hitter calling 
b}' Brahmans and to a* smaller extent by Mnchhis, Kashmiris, Mochis, etc. Al- 
most every caste is found in Govcmmcni service, tho exceptions being Chamars, 

Batmd.*.”, Kui.‘=, Changars, Kumhars, iNfahtams and Chuhras. 

110. An examination of the sox distribution of tho immigrants shows thatSexpro- 

therc are 10 males to every 7 females. Veiy portions 
few females come at first, but as each caste 
gets settled down, tho proportion of female im- 
migrants in that caste increases and that of 
tho children decreases. Tho figures of some 
castes arc quoted in tho margin by way of 
illustration. Tho Kambohs and Mnzhabis who 
are among the earliest settlors, show a larger 
proportion of females thau any other agri- 
cultural class and tho number per millo of 
ohildron under 1 5 years, bom outside tho 
colony, is small amongst them. The immi- 
gration of Jnts and Arains is also of a per- 
raanont typo and tho proportion of immi- 
grants of these castes under 15 years of age 
is sra.all. Tho Pathans, Gujars and some of 
the Rajputs have not quite settled down yet. 

Tho menial ctistes have established themselves 
permanently, having brought a large number 
of working children with them. Separate age 
- - ^ stiUstics oro Dot availablo foi* ull tho immi- 

grants, but they reprc.sent 34 per cent, of tho total population and have largely affect- 
ed tho ago distribution of tbo inhabitants taken ns a whole, which is : — under 15, 

753,070; 15 to 40, 606,807 ; over 40, 36.5,003; or 42, 37 and 21 per cent, respec- 
tively, compared with tho Provincial averages of 38, 40 and 22 per cent.. The com- 
paratively largo percentage of children points to prosperous conditions in the colony. 

Tho Jhclum Colony. 

111. Tho main castes of immigrants to tho Jholum Colony, are noted in Immigra- 

tho margin with their relative strength tion by 
and sex proportions. Tho castes not men- caste and 
tioned are mostly menials or are numeri- occupation, 
oally insignificant. Except the Pathans 
and Gujars, the immigrants have come 
with a fairly large ]>roportion of females 
and appear to - have settled down perma- 
nently. 

The largest caste among the immi-Jbjs. 
grants is that of Ja(s, who have -come 
chiefly from Sialkot (10,696), Guji’at 
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Per millc. 
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Per nille. 

Total of im. 
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Proportion of 
females to 
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(10,657), Jhang (6,205), Gujranwala (4,461) and Jhelum (2,898). They are 
mostly Muhammadans, work as cultivators and cattle-breeders, and are 
supposed to have settled down permanently, but the comparatively low proportion 
of females amongst them shows that those, at all events, who have come from the 
adjoining Districts, have not severed connection yet with their original homes. 

The Miisallis have come mostly from the Gujrat, Jhelum and Jhang Dis- 
tricts and in a smaller degree from Gujranwala. They work mainly as tenants 
and agricultural labourers and have a very large number of female workers. 

The Rajputs are natives of Jhelum and Jhang and also of Sialkot and 
Gujrat. The largest proportion of females is amongst the immigrants from Jhang • 
and Jhelum (79 and 74 respectively), who are mostly landlords and tenants. - A 
number of them are also in Government service and just a few go in for shopkeeping. 

The Aroras come mostly from Gujrat, Jhelum and Jhang. In immi- 
gration from Jhang, there are about four Hindus to one Sikh. But among 
the Sikhs, there are only 46 males to 180 females, while there are 586 Hindu 
males to 292 females ; which means that the Arora families are mixed up, the 
wives of some Hindus having registered themselves as Sikhs. The Arora immi- 
grants from Gujrat are half Hindu and half Sikh and the Hindus of this caste 
coming from Jhelum are 2| times the Sikhs. Very few of them are landowners 
or cultivators, their main occupation being shopkeeping or money-lending, while 
some engage in driving ekkas and other conveyances. The largest number of 
peasant Aroras has come from Gujrat. 

The Arains come from Sialkot and Gujrat and are' solely agriculturists. 

The Khatri immigrants belong mainly to Jhelum (more than |rds of 
them are Hindus and less than ^rd Sikhs). A few of them pursue agriculture, .. 
but a large number are in Government service and a still larger proportion keep 
shop or lend mon^. But three Khatris aie carpenters and smiths by profession. 

The Mochi immigrants are Mussalmans and belong to Gujrat and 
Jhelum. Besides those who follow the traditional occupation of shoemakers 
and tanners, 10 per cent, are tenants, 8 per cent, are field labourers, 3 per cent, 
are coolies and, what is important, 2 Mochis are metal workers, i.e,, follow the 
occupation of smiths. 

' Tlie Pathans are all put down as Afghans, but most probably a lot of them 
were born in the North-Western Frontier Province. Some of them are permanent 
residents of the Punjab and not a few have obtained grants of land in the polony. 
The majority of the Pathans are, however, periodical immigrants from Afghanistan, 
and a few of them go about as pedlars. 

I he Gujars are all Muhammadans of Gujrat Most of them are peasants or 
agricultural labourers, but some of them rear cattle and a considerable number 
are employed as coolies on Kailways and canals. A good many of them are tem- 
poraiy immigrants and the proportion of females amongst them is small. 

The Sayads come from Gujrat and Jhelum, and are mostly landlords or 
tenants or live on charity. Some of them are in Government service. The 
Awans, a Muhammadan caste, come mostly from Jhelum and are mainly agricul- 
turists or Government servants. The Biloohes of Jhang are principally agricul- 
turists, and the Khokhars, who also come from Jhang, depend similarly on 
agriculture. ... 

112. The age-dist ribution of the immigrants to this Colony is shown in the 
margin, by caste. The largest proportion of adults is 
among the Pathans, who have very few females with 
them and fewer cliildron, owing to the temporary 
nature of the immigration of the majority of them. 
On the other hand, the Musallis and Khokhars, who 
are settlers of a permanent tpye, have brought with 
them all their children and females. A striking fea- 
ture of the age-distribution is the fact that the labour- 
ing classes cannot afford to take the old and infirm 
with them to the colonies. For instance, the Chuhras 
have only I G per cent, and the Gujars 19 per cent, of 
parsons over 40 years of age amongst them, against 
the Provincial average of 22. 
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113. Tbo total migration between British Temtory and the Native States, Migration 


rritniVfaf'fn Stalff. 


as ascertained at the porsent Census, is compared in betoeen 
the margin with tlio similar figures for 1901. Immi-®”*^®^ 
grntion into the Native States was smaller than emigra- 
tion therefrom, in 1901, while it now exceeds the latter. Native 
The migration being mostly of the casual type,®^*®®* 
with the neighbouring districts, the proportion of 
females is much larger than that of males, the 
figures being: — males 41 and females 69 per cent, of 
immigrants to, and 37 and G8, respectively, of 
cmigr.ants from, the Native States, in 1911. Immigration to the Native States ■ 

has decreased 4*7 per cent. 


Yearn. 

Perfoas. 

Males. 

Feaialc.s. 

1901 

1911 

JTnij 

1901 

1911 

•J1P.14B 

399,771 

retina frt 

•15S.155 

.•!72.79r> 

171,339 

1C3.3PC 

•I Xnlitr 

lCC,3<i3 

13S.C9:' 

217,109 

235,375 

Jtatff. 

291,772 

231.011 


S!.Me. 


luUlCUTION laTO. 

Eviqutics' rnou. 

1901. 

1911. 

IJlt- 

ference 

p,c. 

1901. 

mu 

l)i(- 

fcrcnco 

p.C. 

I/iliar.) 


1.152 
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^ ♦'A 
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3.5 IP 
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compared with 190I, and 
omigi'ation therefrom to 
British Territory has also 
fallen by 19 per cent. The 
figures for each state are 
compered in tho margin. 
The heaviest decrease in 
immigration occurs in the 
Kapurthala State and is 
probably duo to heavy 
mortality. Immigration to 
Patiala and Babawalpnr 
has increased, for reasons 
given in paragraph 105. 
The prosperity in t h o 
Patiala State, coupled 
mortality, has resulted in a heavy fall in emigration from that 
Tho Jind Stale also shows a largo decrease in emigration, owing 
to similar reasons, and to tho return of some faminc>stricken 


vrith high 
State. 

apparently . ... 

people who had gone out in 1901. For tho considerable deficit in emigration 
from tho Simla Hill States, there seems to bo no reason except that tbo labourers 
working on tho Simla-Knlka Krtilway in 1901 might have been enumerated by the 
Raihyay ofiicials and included in Ilritish Territory. Tho only increase in emi- 
gration is that from Charubn, but it is not a very largo one. 

114. A Summer Census of tho hill .stations — Simla, Murree and Dalhousie, Summer 

was taken under tho orders of the 
Local Government, on 80th June^^®*®' 
1911. Tho figures are compared 
in tho margin with those of tho 
General Census. The difference, in 
each case, represents the periodical 
migration to tho principal hill 


Ofnerat Centur rf March 1911. 


Summer C'ntut of 
Junr 1011. 



I'craons. 

Mates, 

rcmalcs 

Perr-oas. 

Malea. 

Females. 

Eimla ... 
Murree ... 
DalhouEio 

10,405 

1,705 

1,5S2 

14,107 

1,23P 

1,053 

5,2P4 

•ICO 

52P 

37,895 

10,931 

7,S02 

28,459 

12,9.99 

5.820 

0,430 

.3,935 

1,700 


stations of the Province, during tho summer. 

Tho summer population of Simla i.s jast about double tho number of its 
winter residents, but if tho exodus to this hill station, during the summer, is 
large, owing to the move of tho Imperial and Local Governments, the per- 
manent population, in winter, is also by no moans inconsiderable. The hill 
station of Murree appeal’s to have a very small permanent population, 
which increases aboub 9 times in summer. Tho snmmer population of Dal- 
housio is a little less than 5 times tho strength of its permanent inhabitants, 
but the notable feature of tho summer immigration into Dalhousie is that, while the 
proportion ot females to males in Simla and Mnrree only fell from 38 and 37 per cent, 
in winter to 83 and 30 per cent, respooiively in summer, it diminished in Dalbou- 
■sie from 50 to 30 per cent. The cause ot ihis lai’ge variation, in the case of Dal- 
Lousio, appears to bo that tho giri schools there strengthen the proportion of females 
in winter, but males preponderate in tbo summer exodus, and so, while they increase 
more than 5 J times, the number of females goes up less than 8^ timss. An account 
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of the Summer Census of each hill station has been published separately. A rough 
idea of the composition of this summer exodus will be formed from the figures 
given in the table below : — 


Summer Population of Simla, Mttrree and Dalhousie,.iy Religion. 


Stations. 

Eindu. 

Sikh. 

Euhammadan, 

Feroons, 

O 
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6? 

*3 

E 
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Total 

22,127 1 
3,872 
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2,787 
2,456 1 

4,451 
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1,028 
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mm 

n 

8,709 

6,892 

1,795 

6,819 

5,676 

1,899 

1,890 

1,217 

396 

29,209 

22,919 

6,290 

a,774 

1,440 

1 834 

17,306 

13,893 

3,603 


Summer Population of Simla, Murree and Dalhotisie, hy Religion— concluded. 


Stations. 

Christian. 
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Females. 


6,921 

3,027 

2,894 


83 

27 

87,895 

28,450 

mm 

llorrce 

6,509 

4,023 

1,481 


32 

18 

16,934 

12,999 


llalhonsio 

2,446 

1,855 

690 

HJ 

7 

6 

7,692 

5,826 

mm 

Total 

13,876 

8,910 

4,965 

167 

122 

45 

62,421 

47,284 

16,137 


Summer Population of Simla, Murree and Dalhousie, ly Nationality. 


Statians. 

Suropeans. 

AngJo.lndias. 

Indians. 

.4sia(ies. 

Tefal. 

Per-sons. 

Males. 

trf 

0 

1 
£ 

Persons. 

1 

Females. 

Persons. 

S 

Females. 

m 

g 

to 

s 

P4 

CA 

S 

"3 

B 

£ 

Persons, 

Males. 

Females. 

S'!.TJa 

3,901 

1.997 

1,96 « 

984 

471 

613 

32,636 

25,781 

6,005 

261 

210 

54 

37,895 

28,450 

wm 

Il'irrre 

6.027 

3,740 

1,237 

168 

69 

89 

11,726 

0,177 

2,649 

23 

13 

10 

16,934 

12,999 

jpg 

I>i2.on?!e 


1,723 

633 

25 

I 

24 

6,2.S1 

4,080 

1,201 

30 

22 

E 

7,692 

6,826 

B 

Tc'.al ... 

11,241 

7,460 

3,781 

1,167 

641 

626 

49,693 

39,038 

10,655 

317 

245 


62,421 

47,284 

15,137 


115 . The fairs named in tho margin, which took place in March, slightly 

affected the movements of population 
but none of them was sufficiently large 
to have an appreciable effect on the 
fignres of migration. Most of tho 
fairs were local or at tho most at- 
tracted visitors from tho adjoining 
districts. Pilgrims to the Sakhi Sar- 
war shrine, in tho Dera Ghazi Khan 
District, move long distances, in a 
body. These were enumerated in tho 
Lahore, Montgomery and Jhang Dis- 
tricts. But tho Bangs (gatherings) 
do not assume largo proportions until 
they roach the Mtizaffargarli District, 
and the enurnorafion look place a little 
to», early for people to reach there. 
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1{ISCBI>LANE017B. ' 


[Paiijali.iau. . 


ab their native places and to issue passes to them. So the migration does not 
appear in the returns. But altogether, the number of emigrants on this account 
did not probably exceed 5,000. 

116. The arrangement for enumerating persons on the move have been Passei^ers 

discussed in the Ad- in Eailway- 


No, of trains 
, ennmorated. 

Station. 

District or State. 

No, of trains 
enumerated. 

Station, 

District or State, 

1 

Bhiwani 


Hissar. 

1 

Thatta Uohla 


Jhang. 

1 

Bahadnrgarh 


Rohtak. 

1 

Gunjial 

•M 

Shahpur. 

2 

Bewari 


Qurgaon. 

1 

Bhalrral 



-1 

Nandoi 


DelM. 

1 

Gujar Khan 


Rawalpindi* 

1 

SaraiRohilla 



1 

OhakLala 

••• 


1 

Mostafabad 


Ambala. 

3 

Rawalpindi 



1 

Xesii 


1 

1 

Jhalar 

••• 

Attoch. 

S 

Ambala Cantt. 



1 

Shah Alam 

... 

llianwalf. 

2 

Ealka 



1 

Salarwala 

••• 

lyallpnr. 

8 

Ludhiana 

• •• 

Ln^ana. 

1 

lorallpur 



' 1 

Jallalabad 


Ferozepore. 

1 

Gojra 

••• 


1 

Golewala 



2 

Ehanewal 

... 

Multan. 

11 

Lahore 


Lahore. 

1 

EachaEhuh 

• •• 


2 

lAbore Cantt. 



2 

Shujabad 

••• 

Maler Eotla. 

1 

Shahdara 



1 

Slaler Eotla 

••• 

...1 

ChichokiMallian 


Gcirantrala 

1 

Dhuri 

• •• 

Patiala. 

•1 

Basirpnr 


Uontg 0 - 

1 

Bnlluana 

••• 

>1 




mei7e . 


Raman 

••• 


...1 

Amritsar 


Amritsar. 

1 

Bhatinda 



.1 

Beas 



1 

Nabha 


Nabha. 

. 1 

TamTaran 

••• 


1 

Bahawalpnr (West). 

Bidiawalpur. 

1 

Sialkot 


Sialkot, 

1 

! Ghabiana 



...1 

Lalamnsa 

* • 

Gnjrat. 

1 

Ehanpur 



1 

Harriah 

«•« 

f » 

1 



! 


ration was quite insignificant 


ministration Yolume, Trains. 
The only item worth 
notice in connection 
with migration is the 
movement by Rail- 
way. In the margin 
is given the number of 
trains enumerated in 
each district or state. 

These movements had 
some effect ontheintra- 
Provincial -and extra- 
Provinoial migration 
and accounted for the 
temporary presence at 
the stations of enu- 
meration, “of persona 
never intending to 
visit those districts or 
states^ But on the 
whole, the proportion 
of such abnormal mig- 
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Census Beport- ] 


busbidub; tables. 


Oeabtxk 


STJBSISIABY TABLE I. 
Immigration (actnal figures). 


Born in (OOO'a ohiized). 


Dibibict, Stair and Natural 
Ditibioh ithere enuueratbd. 


District, Btate (or 
Natural Division). 


Oontiguous Other parts Contiguous 
District or Sta'-e of the parts of other 
in the Province, Province. Provinces, ^e. 


TOTAL PEOVINOB 


1. InoO'Gangetic Plain West— 


Eissar 
Loharu State 
Bohtak 
Dujana State 
Gargaon 
Pataudi State 
Delhi 
Eamal 
Jnllnndar 
Kapvrthala Stale 
Lodhiana 
Staler Katla State 
Ferozepore 
Faridhot State 
Patiala State 
Jind State 
Nabha State 
Lahore 
Amritsar 
GnjraDffala 


2. Hiualatan— 


21. Nahan State 

22. Simla 

23. Simla Bill States 
2A. Eanera 

25. Slandi State 

26. Suhet State 

27. Chamba State 


3. Bub-Hihalayak- 


28, Ambala 

29, Kalsia State 

30, Hoshiarpur 

31, Gnrdasptir 

32, Bialkot 
83. Gnjrat 
3A. Jhelnm 

35. Bamalpindi 

36, Attock 


4. North-Webt Dry Area— 


37. UontROmery 

38. Bhahpar 

39. Alianwali 

40. LyHllpor 

41. Ahang 

42. Moitiin 

43. ^Bahaaalpur Slate 

44. Ziozafui^arh 

45. bera Ghazi Ehan 
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BlTBSiDIABT TABLKS. 


[ Pmijab, 1011. 


STJBSIDIAET TABLE II. 
Emigration (actnal figures). 


Diatrid, state (or 
Natural Division), 


District, State akd Natobal 
Ditibioh wbebe bobn. 



Endmebateo in (OOO’s omitted). 


Other parts 
of Province. 


^ B .g _• of .3 .J iS .3 n 

s .s| 5 .si S . 213.2 

O OSSqCSS q afi o c8 

H agtiaEq En 




OuUide 

India. 


TOTAL PaOVINCE 


1, lKDO.GANaEiic Plain 'West — 


1. Hissar 

2. Zoharu State 

3. Bohtak 

4. Dujana State 

5. Gnrgaon ••a 
tS. Pataudi State 

7. Delhi ... 

8. Earnal aaa 

9. Jallnndar aa« 

10. Eapurthala Stale 

11. Ladhiatja ... 

12. Maler Kotla StaU 
18. Ferozepore 

14. Faridhot State 

15. Patiala State 

16. Jind State ... 

17. Ndbha State 

18. Lahore ... 

19. Amritsar ... 

20. Gnjranwala 


2. Eihalavan — 


21. Ndhan State 

22' Simla ... | 

23. Simla Sill States' 

24. Eangra ... 

25. Nandi State 

26. Suket State \ 

27. Ohamha State | 


8, Sbb.Himalayan— 


28. - Ambala ... 
28. Kalsia State 

30. Hoshiarpnr 

31. Gnidnspur 
38. Siaikot < ... 

33. Gnjrat ... 

34. Jhelum 
85. Rawalpindi 
36. Attook 


4. Nobth-Wkst Dry Abea— 


37. Montgomery 

38. Sbahpnr ... 

89.> Mianwali ... 

40. Lyallpnr ... 

41. Jhang ^ 

42. Mnltan' ... 

43. Sdhawalpur State 

44. MozaSargarh 

45. Dera Ghazi Khan 
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.^n^ns Beport. ] 


BTTBSIDIABY TABLES. 


Ohapt 


STTBSIDIABY TABLE IIL 
Proportional migration to and from each district. 


NcUBBB FSB MIBLB OF ACTOAL FOFDLATION OF 


Mdubbeof females to IOO VALU 

AUOMOST 


Immigrants. 


Emigrants, 


SisTBicr, State and Natural 

SlTISION. 


iTOTAL PROVINOB 


1. .ItiDo-GAKGKTio Plain West— .... 


1. Hissar ... 

2. Lohara State ... 

3. Bohtak ... 

4. Dujana State ... 

5. 'Gnrgaoa 

t>. Fataudi State '... 

7. Delhi ... 

8 . EBraal ... 

9. 'Jnllandar ... 

'10. -Kapurthala State 
’ll. "Lndhiana ... 

12. Maler Kotla State 
'13. 'Fernzepore ... 
'14. Faridkat State ... 
'IS. 'Patiala State ... 

16. Jind State ... 
‘17. Nabha State ... 
'18, 'Lahore ... 

‘19. 'Amritsar , ... 

‘20,^ GnjranTrala ••• 


2.' ‘Hiualatah— 


21. Nahan State ... 

22. Simla ... 

23. Simla Bill States 

"2*. 'Eangra ‘ "... 

('25. Bandi State ... 
"23. 'Buftet State ' ... 
'27, Ohamha State ... 


3. SoB'Hiualatak— 


28. Ambala 

29. Kalsia State 

30. 'Hoshiarpor 
‘21. Gordaspor 
*22. Sialkot 
‘23. Gujrat 
'21. Jhelmn 
‘85. Rawalpindi 
‘26. ' Attock 


4. Nobth.West Day Abba— 


37. llontgomezy ... 
'38. Shahpnr ... 
‘ 39. ' llianwsli ... 
■ 40 . Lyallpor ... 

41. Jhacg ... 

42. 'Moltaa ... 

43. Bakaxoalpar State 

44. -UoxaSargarh ... 

45. -Oera Gbazi £haa 
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m. 


BUBSIBIABT TABLES. 


IPnnjaT), 1911 


SUBSIDIAET TABLE IV. 

Higiation 'between natural divisions (actual figures) compared with 1901. 


Ndhbxb ekcuebatbd (OOO’s omired) ir Natubu BinSIOK. 


NATCBAL StTIBIOR IK WHICH BOBK. 

' Fnnjah. 

Indo.Gangetio 
Plain West. 

Himalayan. 

Bnb-Fimalaa 

yan. 

North'TTest 
Dry Area. 

1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

(•1911 ... 

23,528 

10.615 

1,703 

5.663 

5.547 

PUNJAB M. ... ] 






(1901 ... 

2i,0i9 

1L558 

1.665 

6,035 

4.700 

(1911 ... 

10.W7 

10,217 

8 

171 

341 

lndo.GaDgetio Plain yieai , ... v 






( 1901 

11,674 

11,087 

11 

216 

350 

(1911 ... 

1,707 

16 

1,658 

31 

2 

Himalayan * ti. ... 






( 1901 

1,657 

16 

1.607 

33 

1 

• (1911 ... 

6,114 

SSI 

37 

5,443 

303 

8nb*HiznQl&T]xxi as* •• ^ 






(1901 ... 

6,487 

394 

48 

5,768 

277 

(19U 

4,969 

51 


18 

4,800 

North'TT'ost Dry Area ... ... ( 






(l901 ... 

4,227 

EO 

eee 

17 

4,160 


IToto.— Figorcs for Fonjab (colr.mna 2 — C) iDclode persona bora in “ Pnnjab Dnspeeified.” 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE V. 

Migration between tlie Province and other parts of India. 

jS’oio.— This table is dirided into 3 parts s— 

(t). Showing the total fignrca of immigration to and emigration from the whole of the Pnnjab (with details of British Teiritor; 

and Katiro States) taking all the other Provinces of India together. 

(it). Containing details of million between this Province (British Territoiy and Kative States) and the British Tezxitoiy 
of each of the other Provinces. 

(Hi), Giving similar details of migration between this Province (Britixh Territory and Native States) and the Native States 
of each of the other Provinces. 


Fbotikce OB State. 


ImtnigranU to Punjab. 

Emigrants from Punjab, 

Prec»s (+) or 
iifieieney ( — ) of 
migration over 
emigration. 



1911. 

1901. 

Variation. 

1911. 

1901. 

Variation. 

1911. 

1901. 

1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

I.— Total 

• ee 

605.952 

658,614 

- 60.K2 

(3)504,161 


-'1.812 

+101,791 

+160,581 

(a) British Tcrritoiy 

•ae 

514,162 

567,202 

- 53,100 

438,434 

(6) 416,031 

+ 22,403 

+ 75,728 

+151,231 

(5) Native States ... 

11.— British Territory— 


91,790 

99,352 

— 7,562 

89,9SS 

(b; 31,026 

+ 5,962 

+ 51,802 

+ 65,326 

(a) Total 

• ee 

278.275 

70.174 

+208.101 

{3')832,746 

12.5.483 

+207.263 

- 54.471 


(5) British Territory ... 


2!S5,U42 

Is) 67,359 

+lb7,683 

297,178 

(c) 97,168 


— 42,136 

— 29,809 

(e) Native States 


23,233 

(g) 2.061 

+ 21,172 

•14,947 

(c) 3,218 

+ 11,729 

4- 8,286 

- 1,157 

Ajmere Harwara ... 


1,543 

754 

+ 789 

(3') 4.111 

3.572 

+ 539 

- 2,568 

— 2.818 

1. British Territory 


1,317 

I Not 

Not 

r 2,993 
1 615 

) Not 


— 1,676 

) Not 

2. Native States 

■ ee 

226 

) availsble 

available. 

3 available 

... 

— 389 

3 available 

Andamans and Nicohars ... 

•ee 

109 

117 

- 8 

2,072 

«e. 

+ 2.072 


+ 117 

1. British Territory 



111 

— 2 

1,947 


+ 1.947 

— 1,838 

+ 111 

2. Native States 


,e*. 

6 

— 6 

125 

... 

+ IBS 

— IBS 

-f- 6 

BnlacbisUn (Districts and Administered 
Territories). 

3.662 

%182 

+ 480 

23,748 

19,598 

+ 4,150 

— 20,086 

- 16.416 

1. British Territory - 

... 

8.570 

3,165 

+ 405 

22,983 

18,695 

+ 4.285 

— 19,413 

— 15,533 

2, Native States 


92 

17 

+ 76 

765 

900 

- 135 

- 673 

— 883 


For footnotes see page 96. 
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BUBBISIABT TABLES. 


Ghafteb 


SUBSIDIAEY 
Migration between the Province 



Immigrants to Ptt?y nb. . ' | JSmtyrants /rom Punjab, ' 


1901. Variation. 


ZI.— -Britash Territory— concZ«<fetf. 
Bengal (I) ••• ••• 

1. Britisli Territory 

2. Native States 
Bombay inclndieg Aden 

1. British Territory 

2. Native States 

Barma 

1. British Territory ... 

2. Native States ... 

Central Provinces and Berac ... 

1. British Territory ... 

2. Native States .. . ... 

Ooorg ... ... 

1. British Territory 

2. Native States • •• 

Eastern Bengal and Assam (t) 

1, British Territory 

2. Native States ... 

lladras inolading Laccadives ... 

1. British Territory • s« 

2. Native States ... 

N.-W. F. Province ^Bistriots and Ad- 

miniatered Territories), 

1. British Territory ... 

2. Native States • SI 

United Provinces of Agra and Oadh ... 

1. British Territory 

it. Native States. 

III.— WativG States— 

1. Total 

2. Native States 

3. British Territory ... 

Balochistan Agency Tracts 

X, Native Stages 
2. British Terntory 

Baroda 

X. Native States ,,, 

2. British Territory ... 


1901. 

Tariation, 

8 

4 

* 

5 ... ( 

Not ) 

... 1 

available. ) 

2 • 

Not 


available. 

Bo, 


Do. 

1 780 

+ 770 

76(1 

+ 652 

20 

+ 118 

* 

Not 

* ••* 

available. 

Do. 

J ..... 

Do, 


••• 

••• 


••• 

••• 

{ Not 

Not S 

1 C availablejaTailable } I 

• 

Not 


available. 


- 3b,281 

65,341 

f63,323 

— 28,802 

2,018 

— 1,479 

1 • ^ 

^ - s 

Not S 
available j 1 

2 849.827 

t 

— 23405 

5 <h)S,060 

+ 63,455 

7 (b)77,173 

+180,784 

2 405 

2 3 

EBII 

0 405 

1 — 3721 




(a) 21,501 

X Not 
j av^Iahle 


) Not 
i available 


(d) 175,625 

(e) 17,644 
(e)125,658 


Not 

available. 


. Not 
available. 


Not 

available 


1 Not 
j available 


+171.20 

— 12,58 

— 48,485 

+ 40 

+ 

+ 40 


— 441 


(1). Figures for the new Provinces of (f) Bengal, (ti) Behar and Orisaa, and (fit) Assam are as nndot 

1911. 


f Total 

Immigrants, to Pnnjab < British Territory 
C Native States 

! ! rTotal 

Emigrants from Panjah 4 British Territory 
C-Netive States 


Benfal. 
... 8,087 
... 3,752 
... 235 

... 18,523 
... 17.076 
... 1,045 
... 408 


Behar and Orissa, 
. 1,401 
1,147 
264 


Assam, 

121 

8S 

23 


- Unspecified 408 ••• 

(2). The figures originally snpplied by the Censns Snperintendent of United- Provinces have sioce been altered as under . 

EMIGBANTB. 


From 

Pnnjab— Britisb Territory ... 


jtg Number, 

United Provinces— British Territory 115,702 


For other footnotes sea page 96. 
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TABLE V. 

and other parts of India-^owimued. 


ImmtgranU to PttnjaX.-. 



; Emigrants from Punjab. 


III.— Native States— coTM^tded, 

Bengal States (1) 

1. Native States ... 

2. British Tenitcny - * 

Bomhay States ... ... 

L, Native States 
2.' -British Teiritoiy ... 

Central India Agency ... ... 

1. Native States 
... 2. -British Tenitory 

Central Provinces States ... 

1. Native States 

2. British Territory ... 

Eastern Bengal and Assam States (1) ... 

1. Native States .. 

2. British Terlitoiy ... 

Hyderabad ae* 

1. Native States ... 

2. British Territory ... 

Eashmir ... ... ... 

1. Native States ... 

2. British Territory ... 

Madras States indading Cochin and 
Travancore. 

1. Native States 
-2. British Territoiy * ••• 


1. Native States 

2. British Territory 



Travancore 


Mysore 


1. Native Stales 

2. British Territory 


1, Native States 

2, British Territory 


Not 

available , 
Bo. 

Bo. 


19 Not 
available. 
Bo. 

19 Bo. 


Not 

available. 

Do. 

Do. 

Not 

available. 

Do. 

Do. 

+ 101 
+ 257 
— 166 
Not 

available. 


Not 

available. 

Do. 

Do. 

- 55 


-4,933 

— 2,012 

—2,981 


72 + 201 

+ 8 

+193 


1901. 1 
. 1 

Variation. 

6 

- 

7 

• 

••• 

... 



• •• 

tal^,030 
) Not 
i available 

• 

-U,737 

••• 

• sa 

••• 



• •• 

• •9 

« 


(a}2.429 

) Not 
> available 

+' &440 
Not 

available. 


■ Not 
available. 


1 Not 
) araiZable^ 

+ 89 


Excess (+) or 
deficiency (— ) of 
migration over 
:: emigration. 



(1). Fignres for the new Provinces of (i) Bengal, (ti) Bebar and Orissa, and (iii) Assam are as nnder : — ■ 

19U. 


Total 

Bengal. 

... 32 

Behar and Orissa. ■ 

44 

Assam. 

31 

Native States 

4 

... 

1 

British Territory 

... 28 

44 

. 30 

Total 

... 88 

841 

522 

Native States 

••• 

45 

76 

. British Territoiy - 

* 55 

796 . 


TJnspedfied 

... 27 

te. 


{S). The fignres originally supplied by the Census Sapsrintendent of Central India Agen^ have since been altered as under : 

EMiGRANra. 


Prom 

Pnnjab— British Territory 
- n States 


Central India Agency 


Number, 

7,859 

423 


For other footnotes' see page 96. 
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EUBSIDIABT lABLES. 


Chapter HL 


STIBSIDIAEY TABLE V. 

Migration lietween the Province and other parts of India— coTicZucZed, 



Immigrant» to Punjab, 


Emigrants from Punjab. 


Eseess (+) or 
dtjieieney (— ) of 
migration over 
emigration. 


IIL— Native State's— «one2(2. 
NoTth-VTest Frontier Province (Agencies 
and Tribal Areas). 

t. Native States 
2. British Teiiitoty 

BftjoTitoim ••• ••• 

1, Native States 

2. British TonitoiT 


1911. 1901. Variation. I 1911, 1901. Variation. 1911. 


A 

+ u 



+ 19 

92 + loq 


SiltHm 


1. Native States 

2, British Territory 


^.5 

Mot 

available 

Not 

available. 

Do. 

Do. 


-20,985 


— 4,961 

+161,0831 +190,8 
+ 42,551 1 Not. 
+119,5181 J available 


+ 1471 

+ 

+ 188 

Not 
available. 


United Provinces States •ea . 

1. Native States ... 

2. British Territory • •• 

India XTnspecifled ... 

1. British Territory ... 

2. Native States ... 

French and rortngnoso Settlement 

J. Native States ... 

2. British Territory «•« 


* Separate fignres ore not available for British Territory and Native States of the Proviooe of ennmeration for emigrants and 
that of birth for immigrants. The figores detailed beloir have been icoladed in the total (Part I}.. 


3.248 

- 2.088] 

2,912 

- — 1,772; 

831 

- 816 

149 

- 49 

8 

+ 24j 

346 

- H 


enumerated in 


■ EMIGRANTS. 
Bobh ih 

Punjab, Britiih Native 
Territory. States. 


1. 

Bengal 


16,119') 

15,114 

«> 

Asram 

• •• 

6,214 5 
43,302 

5! 

Bombay 


38,863 

4. 

Central Provineca 

• •• 

6,908 

6,283 

C. 

Madras 

••• 

1,025 

131,357 

46 

C. 

United Provinces 

• •• 

124,808 

*0 

Ajmere Marvrara 

••• 

• •• 

8,007 

6. 

Coorg 

••• 


24 


Total 

• •• 

204,923 

193,205 


BORN IN 


1. Bombay ... 

2. United Provinces ... 

3. Control Do. ... 

4. Bengal and Assam ... 

5. hfadrss ... 

6. Ajmoro Bajpntana ... 


IMMIGRANTS. 
Punjab, Britiih Native 

Territory, States. 


10,801 

223,948 

1,274 

6,613 

585 


5,790 

208,395 

1,217 

6,286 

563 

197,471 


243,221 419,672 


ttxelade Crnres of persons born in Uazaro and ennmerated in fte Attook Tahsil and also those born in Banna and 
Dera Irmall Khan Diitriets and ennmerated in Miamvali District. 

(a). Inelnde persons born in North-West Frontier Province also, 

(t). Exclniie Srares of persons born in Pnojab Unspecified and ennmerated in (1) Bengal and Assam 6,214, (2) Ajmero 
Morwera and 0. 1. Agency 14,8S9, (3) Central Provinces and Hyderabad 2,429, (4) Coorg and Madras 978, (5) 
Bnrma 21,501 and (6) Rajpntana 9,664. 

(c). F.ielsde fignrvs of AJmere iinnrarn, Bnrma and Coorg. 

(li). Ioc!c4e 8,%C4 pe rs ons btm in Fnnjab Unspecified and ennmerated in Rajpntana Agency, 

(r\ Etelade f-gcre s of AJraere Marwara, Bnrma and Coorg. 

,j’) Eicicde figores of Ajmero Manrara. ] 

Eielode Cgcrra of Rajpntana Agency. { 

If). lec!c-ie25,733persossofPonjabnnspociCeda8 below:— , | 


Stirirar* 

I or!*.4y 

F.si: Amts 

Niv'.i-TTesi Frtr.sitr 


PlBT II. 

503 

Bombay 


sea 

PasT ni. 

... 1,731 

18,814 

East Bengal and Assam 


See 

47 

92S 

Hyderabad 

• •• 

•as 

... 2,256 

279 

CMhin 

• •• 

• as 

... 9 


Traraneore 

9*0 

• aa 

29 


North-West Frontier 


• aa 

n 


Bajpntana 


999 

981 




Total 

... 6,118 













CHAPTER IV. 
Religion. 

GENERAL. 


villiigcfs \v<*ro roiunicU ns Wulinminndans auU sonio Ulmlirns living in Bikh villages 
vrcre entered as Sikhs. There was no difTcrenco in the meaning of tho terms nsed 
for tho other religions. With reference to tho controversy ns regards Sikhs and 
Joins being Hindus or not, all tho four roligion.s of Indian origin, viz., Hindu, Sikh, 

J.^iu nnd liiiddliist, have boon grouped under tho head Indo-Arynn, in Table VT, 
under «ho in.struciions of tho Census Commissioner. Tho figures will bo nvailablo 
for such conclusions as tho ndheronta of different views may wish to draw. 

1 1 9. Tho number of tho followons of each religion is given in tho margin; General 
Thu total population is made up of 3G3 Hindus, 119 Sikhs,2 distribn- 
.Tains, 503 iMuhammadans and 8 Christians, per mille. tion of po- 
Tho proportion of Buddhists, Zox'oastrians and Jows is too pnlation by 
small to bo taken into aocount. Tho Muhammadans thus religion, 
represent more than half tho population and are more 
numerous than tho Bindas, Jains and iSikhs put together. 

Tlio Sikhs for tho first time show a substantial proportion 
which is, however, somewhat exaggerated, as explained in 
tho preceding paragraph. Tho Christians, though still insignificant compared with 
tho total population, are novortholess coming intoprominenoe. 


UoliJitnmsilans 

... 12.275.477 

Hindus 

... 8,773.021 

Sikhs 

... 2,8S3.720 

Cliristians .. 

... JOP.TSl 

Jains ... 

... 40,775 

UuddliieLs ... 

... 7,000 

Parsis ... 

„ 053 

JOITS 

54 

Total 

... 21,187,750 


• Panjab Census Report, 1901, Cbaploi III, paragraph 10, page let. 
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GEHBBAL 


GhApixB 


Iiocaldis* 

trilmtiosi 


Feb 10,000. 


Natural Division. 

|1 

Hindu. 

Sikh. 

a 

vs 

I; 

Jain, 

Buddhist, j 

ljiido.Gangetic Plain 
West 

1,714 

1,981 

824 

24 

16 

••• 

Eimalayan 

81 

674 


2 

••• 

3 

Sub-Himalayan 

1,468 

6S7 

284 

38 

3 


North-West Dry Area 

1,862 

316 

lafl 

19 

••• 

... 


120. The religious dis* 
tribution of the people is given in 
margin by Natoal Divisions* 
The Muhammadans are strongest 
in the North-West Dry Area 
and weakest in the Himalayan 
tract. The Hindus, on the other 
hand, are most numerous in the 
Indo-Gangetio Plain, and their 

proportion is smallest in the 

North-West Dry Area. Their numerical strength compared with the total popula- 
tion is not very large in the Himalayan tract but their relative proportion to other 
religions is overwhelming. The Sikhs are strongest in the Indo-Gangetic Plain. 
T he diagram in the margin indicate s the relative strength of the^ 

main religions in each Natural 
Division. In the indo-Gangetic 
Plain, the Hindus are stronger 
than the Muhammadans, the- 
Sikhs are less than half the 
latter in number and the Jains 
are confined mainly to this tract. 
The Hindus, Sikhs and Jains 
put together stand to the Mu- 
hammadans in the ratio of 
28 ; 17. The proportion of the 
Muhammadans in the Hima- 
layan Division is very small 
(4 per cent.) and the Sikhs, 
Christians and Buddhists are 


SIKHS:', 


HINDUS 


MOHDxa 



INDaCANGETID HMAUYAN SUB * NORTHWEST 
PLAIN WEST ■■ HIMALAYA DRY AREA 


insignificant. In the Sub-Himalayan Division, the Muhammadans preponderate and 
number more than twice the Hindus who, along "with the Sikhs, only come up to 
fth of the former. The North-West Dry Area is a mainly Muhammadan tract, the 
Hindus and Sikhs put together amounting to less than ^-th the followers of Islam. 


In the margin is printed a map, showing by convenient signs, the districts 

ha'ving a popu- 
lation of 50 per 
cent, or more,, 
of Hindus or 
Muha m m a d- 
ans. The pre- 
sence of large 
numbers of 
Sikhs, Jains 
and Christians 
i s indicated 
b y separate 
marks. The 
western a n^d 
south-western 
Punjab is the 
stronghold of 
the Muham- 
madans, while 
the Hindus 
abound in the 
Hima I a y a n 
Division and 
the Bohtak 

District. The latter preponderate in the east and south-east, the P^PP“ 
Ifltion is tuiicd up in the central Districts and the Phulkian States and ® 






9B 


EIKBDS. 
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J^ahasunadass , 
Hindos ... 
Sikhs ... 
Cbristiaiis 
Jiutas ... 
Baddhisls 
Parsis ... 

JeTTS 


PsoroKnoK n 
10 , 000 . 


Vaau* 
non ns 
OBST.IK 
ropou* 

TIOK. 


1801. 

191L 

1901-11. 

4,822 

6,076 

+ 1 

4.179 

3,628 

— 15 

849 

1,192 

+ 37 

27 

83 

+ 200 

20 

19 

- 6 

8 

3 

+ 11 



+ 87 


*•% 

+ 60 


proportion of Moliammadans is larger iti the western half of the central tract. 

The local distribution will be examined in detail under each, religion. 

121. The proportional streng th of each religion, at the last two Censuses, is Taxialions. 

given in the margin, with the rate of variation General. 
Psorosnos w general development of the 

Relipon, nnu” resources of the Province should haTO resulted 

WOK. in a marked increase in population, but the 

1801. 191L 190M1. epidemics of plague, fever, cholera and small- 

‘SohMsmiadmsTrr 4,882 g/oTe" "+ 1 po^ have had the reverse effect, in varying 

8,628 — m degrees, on the followers of each reli- 

(aristim *27 + 2 M giori* The growth or decline of the different 

; ~ 8 religions has been very uneven. While the 

PaSs ... * + 87 Christians have nearly trebled their strength, 

- •• ••• 4 - so the number of Muhammadans has remained 

practically unaltered, there being only an increase of about 1 per cent. The Silrha 
have increased 87 per cent. ; but, on the other hand, the Hindus and Jains have de- 
creased 15 and 6 per cent., respectively. The increases in Buddhists, Zoroastrians 
and Jews are largely due to additions by immigration. The special causes for the 
variation, in the case of each reli^on, are dealt with in the following paragraphs. 

HINDUS. 

1 22. The local distribution of Hindus is illustrated by the map printed in themar- 

gin. The only 
tract which 
can now be 
called exclu- 
sively Hindu 
is the Hima- 
layan Hatural 
Division with 
a proportion 
of 80 to 90 
per cent. In 
the rest of the 
Province, the 
Hindus are 
mixed up with 
the Mubam- 
m a d a n s , 

Sikhs, Jains, 
etc. Their nu- 
merical stre- 
ngth is small 
in the north- 
western Dis- 
tricts of Guj- 

at, Jhelum, Rawalpindi and Attook, and very low in the whole of the westren Punjab 
including the Bahawalpur State, t.e.,in the districts west of Sialkot, Lahore and 
Perozepore. In the central Districts of Sialkot, Lahore, Amritsar and Ferozepore 
and also in Ludhiana and the Paridkot Stete, they do not contribute more than 
80 per cent, to the total population. The proportion of Hindus increases as we go 
east and south. But in only one district of the Indo-Gangetic Plain, vie.; — ^Rohtak, 
does their proportion go above 80 per cent, of the total population. 

1 23. The number of Hindus to every 10,000 of the total population is noted Variations, 
gg in the margin, for the last four Censuses, with the rate of variation 

Censns § ^nring each decade. They increased 11 per cent, from 1881 

Is I s I, lio 1891, but the rate of progress became less marked in the 

- - next decade, and the relative proportion of the followers of this 

1881 ... 4.384 j.. religion, to the total population (which had shown an increase 

Hoi 4 ;i 79 + 3 in the preceding decade) dropped from 4,408 to 4,179 perl0,000. 

1811 Z 3.628 - 15 In o^er words, the Hindus ^d not keep pace with the deve- 
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S > o a 
« 

o — a* 
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g.5 « ». Pc 

A. » 

4,384 ... 

4,408 +11 
4,179 + 3 
3,628 - 15 
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Jppment of population in the other religions. Mr. Bose attributed the deprease 
to the difference in the social system' which, forme.d the naWal structure 
of the great religions.* The downward tendency of the Hindus is more 
• marked in the results of the recent Census, wHch show a decrease of 
.15 per cent, in the population and a further oonteaotion .of .•^e proportion of 
Hindus to the total population, from 4,179 to 3,628. A part of this unsatisfactory 
o eoresBe. Ijq general causes which have led to a decrease of 2 per cent. in 

.the total population of the Province. But the abnormal deprease exhibited by the 
figures of the Hindu reli^on requires a close examination. Several causes appear 
.to have been at work. First and foremost, the term Sikh has been taken in a wider 
significance than before and, as is shown in paragraph 11 8, includes the persons 
returned as Sahjdhari Sikhs who were, according to the definition adopted in 
1901, then classed as Hindus. In comparing the figures of this Census with 
those of 1901, the transfer of Sahjdharis (460,918) should be ignored. Secondly, 
the Hindus have lost 158,806 Chuhras, and 169,103 Ghamars, as the figures 

in the margin will show. Pre- 



aHDO. 

Muhaumadah. 

Sikh. 

Caste, 

1901. 

1911. 

1901, 

191L 

1901. 

1911, 

Chdlira ... 

947,843 

789,857 

217,805 

84,128 

22,718 

51,549 

Unsalli ... 


67,410 

809,568 

• •• 


Uadiabi ... 

784 

58 

17 

22 

8,961 

21,611 

Ohamir ... 

1,121,873 

952,770 

10,332 

658 

76,229 

176,150 


suming that the natural m<; 
crease in population was wiped 
out by the abnormal deaths 
from epidemics, the above 
losses seem to be due partly 
to real conversions to Christ- 
ianity or Islam and partly to 
misclassification. There can 
be no doubt about a large number of Chuhras having been converted to Chris- 
tianity, for instance in Sialkot and Gurdaspur, and there have also been numerous 
conversions to Musallis (a Chuhra converted to Islam is usually called Musalli) ; but 
the abnormal rise of 252,158, i.e., about 439 per cent, in the number of Musallis, 
would indicate that in some places, Chuhras have been returned as Musallis at 
the recent Census, and in others Musallis were shown as Chuhras in 1901. An 

examination of the caste figures for some of the districts 
which showed no Musallis in 1901 (see margin), supports 
this theory. Some Chuhras have also returned themselves 
as Mazhabi Sikhs. An increase from 8,961 to 21,611 ly 
the ordinary process of growth of population is not con- 
ceivable. The obvious explanation is that those Mnzhabis 
who do not wear the Kes (and have no sorupI ^3 against smok- 
ing) were not returned as Sikhs in 1901 owing^jthe stricter 
definition of the term and that consequently they preferred 
to return themselves as Chuhras, Mazhabi- Hindu conveying no meaning. The 
Mazhabis, however, believe in the tenets of Guru Nanak and have now called 
themselves Sikhs, giving Mazhabi as their caste. Similarly, the greater part of 
the Chamars lost to the Hindu religion have been included in the Sikhs. These 
also in large numbers follow the teachings of the Sikh Gurus, particularly Guru 
' Rnm Das and Guru Bam Bai, though not wearing the Kes or observing the other 
ordinances of Guru Gobind Singh. To eliminate this source of error, the decrease 
in the number of Hindu Chuhras and Chamars should also be left out of account. 
Thirdly, conversion from Hinduism to Islam] and particularly to Christianity, 
from castes other than Chuhras and Chamars must also be considerable. Statis- 
tics of such conversions are not available, but Christians alone have increased by 
133,160. Allowing for Christian immigrants and for the natural increase in 
population, it will be safe to assume that about 110,000 of the ^ persons now 
enumerated as Christians are converts of the past decade. The majority of these 
have been drawn from the Hindu religion, and bearing in ruind that most 
of them are Chuhras and Chamars, the number of converts from other Hindu 
castes might be estimated at 35,0P0. Conversions of Hindus to Islam are esl^- 
mated at 40,000 (paragraph 246). Assuming that more than half of them were 
Chuhras and Chamars, there would be a loss of some 15,000 persons from other 
castes of the Hindus. The total number of conversions from Hindus other than 

• Pcajab Censa Report, 1901,' Cliaptcrill, para^ph 8, page 114, 
t Isdcding Kn Uoa s. 
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District. 




1901, 

1911. 

Ferozepore 


9,576 

Gejrat 


83,674 

Shahpnr ... 


66,273 

■Montgomery 


18,238 
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'Cliuhras and Ohntnurs vould thus amount to somo 50,000. The decrewe in the 
460, »i8 Hindu population amounts to 1,570,848 which should be 
reduced to the extent of 838,107 (see margin) for reasons, 
given above. This would leave a decrease of 732,741 or a 
littlo over 7 per cent, to be accounted for. This is about 
the real measure of decrease in the Hindu population which 
is duo to natural, and not artificial, causes. The calculation made in the margin. 

7,874.413 from tho vital statistics of British Territory 
shows that tho Hindu population of that part of 
the Province should have decreased by 6 per cent. 

Vital statistics for the Native States not being 
complete, similar conditions may be taken to 
apply te the whole of tho Province, 
of birt h and death-rates made in the margin will Causes of 
show that tho Hindus have had a somewhat higher decrease, 
death-rate, while their birth-rate has been con- 
siderably lower than that of tho Muhammadans. 

Tho heavier losses of tho Hindus are duo to the 
mvngcs of plague in tracts with a strong Hindu 
population, and tho thinning down of tho female 
population at child-bearing ages, by that epidemic,, 
responsible for a fall in their birth-ratw- The other 
percent. pi*ohably are : — (1) ht-ttvy losses in 


Sabjdhdrf SikhR 
Lo?.') inChuhru ... 1SR,0S6 
Loss in CharaSrs ... 100,103 
Oonrerts from oUier CO.OOO 
MStes • 

Totat ... 838,107 


Popalftlicn o( nindos in 1001 ... 

Aid births during tho dccado, ... 

ToUM ... 

Ikiucl dcsths during Uio doudo 

ltd population of 101 1 

Dcorcoso in population 

124. Tho comparison 

rcrteniajt on total ftOfuMion r/ 


3.001,828 

10,870.241 

3,457,839 

7,418,402 

4SG,011 


Itciigioa. 

Dirths. 

Dc.ilh*. 

litndas* icclodtog 

33 

44 

Sikhs. 



hlabRsttaadans 

40 

43 


Year. 


Tolal 

pojiulaUon. 

Ilindo. 

1001 


2,789,373 

1,232.005 

lOU 

• •• 

2,507.282 

1,037,408 

Vftriatioa 

..1 

222.001 

195,007 

M P# C. 


-8 

—10 


is in no small mcnstiro 
causes of the decrease of over 
towns ; (2) losses from earthquake in liiOo in a purely Hindu district, vis.] Kdngra ; 

(3) effects of famine on the districts of Hissar and Gurgaon, both mainly Hindu ; 

(4) restriction of fecundity by enforced widowhood ; (5) evil effects of child 
marriage on prolificucss ; (6) loss of vitality in consequence of tho occupations and 
habits of tho Hindus in towns ; and (7) difforcnco in food. 

(1). The proportion of Hindus living in towns is higher than that of 
any other religion (see paragraph 20, Chapter I) and they are affected most 
by tho conditions prevailing in towns, which result in a comparatively lower 
birth-rate and higher death-rate in tho urban population (as shown in 
Chapter V). Tho urban population has decreased on _tho whole and so has 

that of tho Hindus, ns shown in tho 
margin. But tho latter has de- 
creased only whore there is a general 
hilling off, and it bo happens that 
in tho towns which have suffered 
roost, tho Hindu population is con- 
siderable. Where the urban popu- 
lation has increased, the Hindus have 
also multiplied (see margin). This 
would lead to tho inference that the 
losso.8 of tho Hindus in tho towns are - 
duo largely to general causes which 
affected the whole urban population, 
in varying degrees. 

(2). The earthquake of 1905 
affected the Kangra District where 
94 per cent, of the population is 
Hindu. It killed 20,000 to 80,000 
it -J-th of tho population) straight away (paragraph 53, 
Chapter II), cariying off a number of females of the ohild- 
bearing ages. It also exposed the population to the incle-' 
meucios of weather for a considerable time. These two 
causes weakened the vitality of tho population and resulted in 
a high death-rate and low birth-rate. The figures in tho 
margin will illustrate the effects of the catastrophe. The birth- 
rate rose moderately in 1905 but there were 54 deaths per 



/cfuql txiriqlion 
1001 ro 1911. 

I’an'olion 
f. c. 1001 to 
1011. 

Towns. 

Tol.ll 

popnlalion. 

Hindu. 

Total 

population. 

4 

Townst Bhowing in- 
crease in Ilindus ... 

+112,034 

1 

+ 35,882 

+14 

+ 10 

Other Townsf ... 

—101,457 

—128,571 

— 0 

— 17 

Tolal 

— 38,923 

— 02,080 

- 2 

— 8 


persons 

(i.c. 

, abo 

Year, 

Birth- 

rate, 

Death. 

rote. 

tm ... 

36-0 

20-4 

1900 ... 

37‘0 

&a-8 

1900 • ... 

38'7 

are 

1907 ... 

SC'S 

81-7 

1008 ... 

32-2 

ss-o 

1909 ... 

US'O' 

20*8 


* No Boparato figures aro given in ttio Banit&ry Koport for iho Sikbs. 
t Oommon to Imperial Tablo V of 1901 and 1911. 
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mille that year compared -vnlli 29 in the previous one. The effects on the birth-- 
rate could only appear after a -whole year and consequently the. birth-rate kept 
rising till 1906. The consequences of the general weakening of the population 
became apparent in 1907 -when the birth-rate .fell to 36 and then went down ; 
further to 32 in 1908. Thb death-rate, on the other hand, kept high ever since ■ 
the earthquake, and it was only in 1909 that it dropped suddenly. 

(3) . The only districts which were affected by famine during the decade- 
under review are Hissar and Gurgaon and the percentage of Hindus in, these 
districts to total population is 67 and 66, respectively. The injurious effects of . 
famine must, therefore, also be more marked among the Hindus. 

(4) and (5). The disadvantages^ of the Hindus in the matter of propa- 
gation, owing to enforced widowhood, compared -with the other reli^ons- 
which allow -widow marriage, have been discussed in Chapter VII, and the 
effects of child marriage have been examined in the same Chapter. The 
two customs go a long way to check the growth of the Hindu population 
and, although they cannot be cited as causes of the decrease, yet they have 
had their share in handicapping the recuperative capacity of the 'followers of the 
Hindu religion. 

(6) . The sedantary habits of the majority of the Hindus living in to-wns 
have a marked effect on their general health, and d fortiori on their productive 
powers. The commonest occupation of the Hindus in towns is shopkeeping, and. 
passing through a town, one cannot fail to. mark the fatty and pale appearance 
of most of the middle . aged business men squatting in their shops. The cause is 
not far to seek, when one examines the curriculum of the ordinary shopkeeper, , 
In nine cases out of ten, the owner of a shop gets up early in the morning, usually 
before sunrise and hastens to his place of business as soon as he has finished the . 
essential morning duties. He opens and sweeps the shop and takes his place in.' 
it before the sun is up. There he sits the whole day long, with a short inteival 
before midday for his breakfast, eating the indigestible food sold in the hazar or 
walking home for his meal, if his house happens to be near by. If tired, he , 
stretches himself in the shop for his siesta, but never gets out of -the closely 
packed up cell till late in the evening, when-he is able to close it and go home 
for his dinner and night’s rest. He gets very little fresh air except what he can 
get in his shop and practically no exercise beyond a stroll or two between his 
house and the shop. If of the orthodox type, he fares a little better, for oftener 
than not, he -will go to the river, stream or tank (if one happens to be within 
reach) early in the morning for a bath and -visit some temple in the evening 
before going home for his meal. If of modern ideas, he may or may not attend 
a meeting of some society on Sunday morning. An excursion outside the four 
■walls of the city is a privilege which the average shopkeeper -will allow himself 
only on exceptional occasions like fairs and festivals. That this style of living 
should result in flabby and pale specimens 'of humanity, is by no means strange. 
The low birth-rate of -to-wns which has been noticed in Chapter V, is the result, 
and it is more in evidence amongst the Hindus than amongst the followers of' 
other religions, whose occupations involve a more active life. 

(7) . ’Che question of food is, of course, a very debateable. one, and it is-- 
nbt intended to discuss here what kind of food is good for the physical gro-wth 
of population. I have only to examine in this paragraph, -whether the food 
of the Hindus*is such as affects their procreative, power, compared with the- 
followers of other religions. The Hindu, on the whole, is a vegetarian and abstains 
not 'only from meat but also from eggs and in most cases from such stimulating 
spices as onions and garlic. A number of Hindus, particularly in the to-wns, eat 
meat, but the percentage of such people ’ is . small. In the rural tracts the- 
meateaters, whether Hindus or Muhammadans, live mostly on vegetarian and 
milk diet, using meat occasionally by way of a change. " The staple food-stuffs, 
therefore, are wheat and pulses, and the Hindu rural population does’ not 
appear to be worse off in this respect than their Muhammadan, brethren.. 
Unfortunately the districts with a large rural Hindu population h ave suffer- 
ed heavily from epidemics, and it is not possible -to arrive at any - conclusions 
regarding the effects of food on their fecundity. But the conditions prevailing 
in towns are too patent to escape notice. ; .The .fondness .of. the Mnha'mmadans. 
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for food is proverbinl. On tho otbor linnd, the Hindu townsman usually 
exorcises more economy in tho matter of food than in any other direction. 

Leaving nlono tho more wealthy morolmnts and property-owners, the average 
townsman usually has one full meal in 24 hours. The second meal is very often 
a makeshift, cither obtained at tho place of business or served at home late at 
night. Tho meal is usually composed of chapatis and ddl or some vegetable curry. 

The chapitis are sometimes oaten with a little pickle or with sour milk or perhaps 
with ptifcntiras* or some similar cheap indigestible stuff sold by tho confectioners. 

During the daj', however, people keep eating swcohs of all kinds whenever they 
have money to spare .and get a chanco. But food of this kind is not voiy nutritious. 

Tho vogotnvian inhabitants of towns have so far had plenty of milk and ghi- 
(clarified butter) within their reach and this element supplied tho deficiency 
of easily digcstiblo nutritive matter in their food. But tho rents of houses and- 
the prices of gr.ain and fodder have risen, making it impossible for milk-sellers 
to keep (heir cattle (whoso price has also risen considerably) in tho cities and 
towns on a largo scale, and the supply' being unequal to the demand, tho prices 
of milk and p/iihave become prohibitive for tho averngo townsman. Tho food 
of tho Hindu townspeople is, therefore, dotcriorathig further. 

The Hindu Religion- 

125. So much has been said on the subject, in the previous Census Reports jjatiuro of 
of the Province and in tho Census Report of India for 1901, that it would be super- 
finous to discuss tho origin or growth of this religion. 'I’lio only thing that might 
be noted, is that, the Hindus consider their religion to bo eternal. Whatever line 
of argument is employed by tho different sects, tho doctrines inculcated by each 
are traced back t > tho beginning of croniion. Tho orthodo.v Hindus and tho Aryas 
alike believe in tho eternity of tho Vedas. The followers of certain religious 
Ic.adors obsen'c .specified rules of practice, but they all believe in tho existence 
of tho doctrines, among tho Hindus, from time immemorial. 

Tho mass of divergent beliefs and forms of worship prevailing among the 
Hindus, have Ijccn a puzr.lo to tho.se who have attempted to classify them, but if 
two broad considerations arc borne in mind, it Iwcoraos easier to comprehend the 
innumerable forms which the ob.sorvances of individuals have taken. Tho first 
consideration is (ho oxtromo antiquity of tho religion and tho second the varying 
degrees of intellect for which the doctrines are intended. Tho religion, if it may 
bo so called, has come down from prehistoric times. D.ates have no doubt been 
assigned to the reduction of tho Vrdic hymns to writing, but no ono has yet been , 
able to determine how' long tho beliefs contained in tho hymns had existed among 
tho Aryans before tho Vedas wore compiled in their present form. Tho least that 
can, Ihoreforo, bo said nlxiut tho V edic beliefs, is that their origin transcends antiqoa- . 
rian knowledge. Tn tbo Vedas wo find worship of tho forces of Nature, worship of 
Devas, lugard for the dead, the highest philosophic conception of an abstract deity 
evolving into a coucrote ono, an acconnt of tho creation of the physical world, 
traces of the doctrine of ro-incarnation (see paragraph 180), and so on. Tho tTpni 
uishads I'Stsildish monotheism in iho adtoaita (Monism) form. In more recent 
books wo hear of tho trinity, tho triple manifestation of tho concrete deity, the ' 
incarnation of tho ono or the other manifestation in human form, tho deifi- 
cation of the force with which each form of tho concrete God manifests itself 
{Shahii), the belief that tho all-pervading divinity exists in a more or less marked 
degree in all creatures, human or spiritual, who have any duty assigned to them 
•in the economy of tho Universe and other similar doctrines. While the subtler 
minds ovolvi'd t bo highest philosophies, there always was an undercurrent of coarser 
forms of worship practised by tho masses. The man in the street or the rustic 
could not conceive an impersonal God and needed some concrete object of devo- 
tion and worship. Tho extreme catholicity and flexibility of tho tenets have resulted 
in tho present rongdrics of religious beliefs from the Vedio ritual down to what is‘ 
called idol worship, object worship (or animism), animal worship (totemism), saint 
worship and ancestor worahip. 

Hinduism (whatever meaning may be attached to the term) claims to ho 
a natural religion, neither based upon the teachings of an individual, nor built on, 
tho hatred of other faiths. But, on the other hand, it would appear to have 
• Vegetables covered with gram-flour paste and fried in oil. ' 
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been evolved out of the inspiration of human thought by the objects of Nature 
and the forces governing natural phenomena. It is held Max Muller, that the 
first display of human mind is magic, wherein the self begins to assert itself as 
all powerful and capable of controlling the forces of Nature. The next stage 
in human evolution is religion, when experience shows the forces of Nature 
to be too powerful to obey human will. Man therefore begins to worship the 
forces of Nature or gods or one God, who is all powerful — the fountain head 
of all that is beyond human control. This is religion. From religion the next 
step is science. All the other ^eat religions of the world are said to belong to 
the second stage and are, therefore, supposed to come in conflict with magic ^ 
on the one hand and science on the other. In Hinduism, we still see remnants 
of the magic stage. The faith in the control of sages over the forces of Nature 
is the equivalent of what is commonly calle'd faith in magic. Magic however 
exists in Hinduism not as a preliminary step to religion, but as a concomitant 
thereof. Then Max Muller says there are three stages of Natural religion 
(1) the Physical, where one fears the forces of Natime and worships a God or gods 
directing these forces, (2) Anthropological, when peo'ple respect the memory of 
the ancestors treating them as superhuman, and (8) the Psychological, where an 
attempt is made to discover what lies hidden in man, not merely as a creature 
but as a self-conscious subject. All these three stages can be studied 
in the Hindu religion. They may have followed one another, but the 
resultant of the growth is a religion in which all the three stages exist side 
by side. We have now Cfui-u (preceptor) worship, river worship, tree worship, 
animal worship, performed by orthodox Hindus who also go in for the worship 
of sages and Avatdras and believe in, and some of them act upon, the most 
subtle philosophy of the Upanishads. Scientific research is finding explanations 
for what at one time seemed superstitions. The religion, therefore, seems to 
cover all the stages of manifestation of the human will and all the different 
grades of development of religious thought. No wonder .that it should claim to 
be an all-embracing religion meant for all, which provides methods of union of 
the Self with the Supreme, for the crudest mind who cannot conceive an imper- 
sonal God, as well as for the subtle intellect of the philosopher which transcends 
the material and the ascetic {Yogi) absorbed in' meditation. .. 

Religion permeates the life of a Hindu. The conception, birth, name- 
giving, tonsure, investiture with the sacred thread, marriage and death are all 
attended by elaborate rites. The caste system which has su far played' such an 
important part in the Hindu religion, made it inseparable from the social aspect of 
life. Hinduism may, therefore, be called a religio-social organization resulting 
from ages of natural development of the human intellect. 

Sir Alfred' Lyall in the Asiatic Studies, first Series, taking Brahmanism 
in the meaning of Hinduism, says : — 

" For first Brahoianism is indigenoas to India, whereas the other two religions are 
exotic. Secondly, Brahmanism is a religion of the pre-Christian old world type, being 
neither a State institution like Islam, nor a great Church or else a congregation of wor- 
shippers having a common creed, like Christianity. It .is a way of life in itself, a scheme of 
living so interwoven into the whole existence and society of those whom it concerns and 
placing every natural habit or duty so entirely on the religions basis, as the immediate 
reason and object of it, that to distinguish in Brahmanism, between matters known to ns 
as sacred and profane, is almost impossible.” 

126. What is a Hindu, is a question which is a most difficult one to answer, 
but the significance of the term is as plain’ to the mind of a Hindu as it is complex 
to the enlightened intellect of the Western scientists. Revd. W. J. Wilkins* 
says : — 

" The more one looks into it, the more clearly it is seen that Hinduism is a most 
expansive and inclusive system ; those, who have carefully studied the question, find it 
difficult to define clearly what Hinduism is. No answer, in fact, exists, for the term, in 
its modern acceptance, denotes neither a creed nor a race, neither a chnrch nor a people, bnt 
.a general expression devoid of precision, and embracing alike the most pnnotilions disciples of 
pnro "Vedantism, the Agfnostic youth who is the product of Western education, and the semi- 
barbarons hillman who eats without scrapie anything ho can procnre, and is as ignorant of 
the B[inda mythology as the stone he worships in times of sickness and danger.” 


* srodern Rindiusia, 2nd Edition, page 810. 
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Sir .Alfred Lyall again points out that — 

“ It is not esclnsiTely a religions denomination, bnt denotes also a conntry and tc Derivation, 
a certain extent a race. Wben a man tells me he is a Hindn, I know that he means all three 
things taken together— religion, parentage and conntry. Hindnism is a matter of birth- 
right and inheritance ; it means a civil community qnite as much as a religions assodation. 

A man does not become a Hindn bnt is bom into Hindnism." 

127. The term Hindu is obviously of foreign origin. It appears to be a 
corruption of Sindhu, the Sanskrit name of the river Indus. The earliest post 
Aryan invaders, having entered India from the north-west, came first in contact 
with the people residing on the banks of the Indus and known by the geographi- 
cal term Sivdhu, which is still preserved as one of the snb-oastes of the Jats of 
this Province' and the foreigners for some time knew the Sindhiis alone as their 
opponents. The letter “ S ” is phonetically changed into “ H ’* in Branian and 
consequently the Persian speaking inhabitants across the Frontier obviously pro- 
nounced the name as Hindu, which appears in Greek ■with the “H” turned into 

I ”. The use of the term cannot bo traced further back than the earliest Muham- 
madan invasions, and Hindu being the name by which they evidently distin- 
guished the custodians of the Frontier, its use became more and more general 
with the extension of the Muhammadan inroads into the country, until the 
appellation came to be applied, indiscriminately to all the inhabitants of 
the Punjab. The continuous application of the term by the invaders 
and rulers seems to have led to its general adoption by the people themselves. 

The inhabitants of the Punjab though belonging to Afferent castes and tribes, 
were yet then, all of one religion and the Hinduisation of the aborigines, if any, 
being complete, the term covered the whole social organization. With the spread 
of Muhammadan influence, it seems to have been extended to all Indians of the old 
faith. Another explanation of the term seems to be that the Punjab was called 
the Sapfa Sindlm (the land of Seven Rivers) in Vedic times, and the name was . 
pronounced Haft Hindu by the Iranians and is found in the oldest Zoroastrian 
books. The inhabitants of this Haft Hindu were called Hindus by the Persian- 
speaking Muhammadan invaders. So far as can be Been, it had no religious 
import to begin with and was merely a geographical term, but it gradually came 
to be naturalized and with the changing circumstances’, it has passed through a 
religious and social significance, until, at the present time, it has become a wide 
and complicated designation for the religious, social and hereditary conditions 
of a people embracing roost diverse shades of thought. The word does not 
occur in any of the Hindu Shrutis or Smritis or in the ancient Hindu literature. 

The earliest book which is known to mention the name is Meru Tantra (prakash 
23). but this is a Tantrio work of comparatively recent origin and was 
obviously written long after the 6rst Muhammadan invasion. The derivations of 
the term given by modern Indian Sanskrit scholars, such as Ayendu=goddess 
Durga, or jffin=pain and du=prevent, are attempts to ascribe a meaning 
according to Sanskrit grammar and vocabulary, to foreign words. 

128. The earliest term applied to the people, whom the modern Hindus re- Local eqni* 
present, was Arya as opposed to Basyu, which is found in the Vedas ; but this term valents of 
signified the status more than the religion. In later books, where the division of the 
society into castes and of the life of a dwija into the four s'teges have been more ' 

fully developed, the religious duties of the people'hre designated merely by the 
term Dharma (duty), and the whole social and religious system (it is to be re- 
membered that the whole Hindu social fabric was built on the basis of religion) 
came to be called the Tarndshram Dharma. Any person, who did not conform 
to the elaborate rules laid down, became patit (fallen) and the punishment for non- 
observance of these rules was excommunica'tion or degradation from the caste 
(Varna). Strict observance was enforced by the fear of suffering in the future life 
for the sins committed here. Till the rise of Buddhism, there was but one religion, 
and the necessity for distinguishing religion from social rules did not arise. 

Buddhism was a revolution of the whole religious and social system and on the 
revival of 'Varndshram Dharma under Shankracharya, the old condition of things 
was restored with still greater vigour. It was only when Islam was introduced, 
that people began to live in close social ties, in spite of a change of faith. By 
that time the term Hindu had been coined and came to be appli^ to such of the 
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inliabitants of the Punjab or India as did not become Muslima. Meanwhile 
different schools and teachers were founding different sets of doctrines among the 
non-Muslim inhabitants, and the word Hindu was extended to them without dis- 
tinction. The Ashram. Dharma gradually disappeared but the Varna or caste 
system maintained a strong hold on the people till comparatively recent times. 
For a considerable period, therefore, the Hindu religion was considered to bo 
identical with the observance of the caste system and respect for the Brahman 
and the cow which are ordained by all the Hindu kw-givers — ^Manu, Tagyavalka 
Apastambha, etc. To this day one hears the form of salutation to the king used in 
Kajputana and particularly in Udaipur, wz., Qa'& Brahman lee pratipdlaJe Mahdrdj 
Ohiranjiv (the protector of cows and Brahmans, Oh, King ! May you live long). 

Under the processes of ,AnuUma and PritUoma, laid down by Manu in 
Chapter X, the mixture of castes went on, resulting in the formation of in- 
numerable new castes in various degrees of degradation, and the less intellectual 
aboriginal classes were added to these lower groups. But the Hindu law books 
did not lay down the total expulsion, from either their religion or their society, of 
the meanest of the mean or of the worst sinners. The four Varnas according to 
Manu are the four castes, there being no fifth caste,* but all mixed castes were 
allotted to one Varna or the other, and the inclusion of even the degraded Shudras 
among the Shudras has resulted in the sub-division of that Varna into 
madhyam and adham. But even the most degraded were considered to be 
under the heirarchy of Varndsliram Dharma. Foreigners, whether the aborigines 
or those coming from other countries, were admitted to different Varnas and 
entered the religio-social system. 

The code of Manu (as it now exists) depicts the state of society which 
prevailed at the time of its compilation. The date has been put by Buhler at 
200 B.O. to 200 A.D. The Muhammadan invasions began much later and 
by that time the Hinduisation of all foreign elements had been thoroughly 
completed in the Punjab. It is, therefore, clear that the term Hindu wais 
applied for the first time to the people of a country (or Province) which 
Imew of no foreign religion. Then came in a foreign religion — Islam, and all 
non-Muslims appear to have been called Hindus. Later on Christianity spread 
its. influence over the country and began to convert the Hindus. Those who 
went over to one of these great religions, openly dissociated themselves from 
the religion iu which they were born. The residue was the body of Hindus who 
observed the restrictions of caste more or less and believed in some sort of 
religious doctrines based on the Hindu scriptures or the teachings of saints. 

129. But a further complication arose in recent times, when the system of 
cMte was assailed by some modern teachers and the restrictions of eating and 
drinking and inter-marriage, which confined the Varnas within water-tight com- 
partments, began to be given up. And yet, owing to the vague and extenave 
application of the term, all these persons of reformed ideas claim to be as good 
TTin dns as those strictly observing the caste, interdining and inter-marriage 
restrictions. Considering the modern state of Hindu society, therefore, the question, 
‘Who is a Hindu,’ has become most puzzling. At the instance of the Census 
Commissioner, the opinions of Hindu leaders of various shades of thought were 
obtained. ■ The question was fully discussed from various points of view and 
various definitions were put forward. Certain tests were prescribed by the Census , 
Commissioner, but it was found impossible to apply them to the various groups 
who claim to be Hindus, from the orthodox worshippers of the Hindu gb^ 
(Sanatanists), the believers in the revelation of the Vedas (Arya Samajists) who 
discard incarnations and the caste system, the Brahmos who believe in neither, 
the Vaishnavas who are strict vegetarians, the Shaktiks who -eat meat, 'the 
Vam-margis who use liquor in their worship of Durga, the Nanakpanthis who 
follow the doctrines of Guru Nanak, the Siddh (Saint) worshippers, the Adwaita 
Vedantis who believe in the tmity of self with God, and so on, to the modem 
unbelievers who believe in nothing but God and sometimes not .even in Him 
and observe no restrictions whatever and yet call themselves Hindus. 


* Manu, X— 4. 
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180. 1 shall try to show in the foUo-^ving lines what in my opimon ought to Essentials 
be taken as the meaning of the term (Hindn) as used at the present time. As the ofHmdnism; 
Revd, J. N. Farquhar, M.A., has truly remarked,* * * § two thi^s are essential for 
a Hindu — (1) birth, and (2) conformity. In order to be a Hindu, a man must 
have been born in one of the social groups which Mstorically have become 
associated together in Hinduism chiefly under Brahman superYision, and which 
:aTe known as castes. An European may call himself a Hindu, because be .believes 
in certain Hindu doctrines, but according to aU Hindu books and all Hindn usage, 
it is absolutely impossible for him to become a Hindu.t Hinduism is essentially a 
nourproselytizing religion and, as will be noticed further on, absorption into 
it took place in the old days by individuals or families coming under the 
Influence of the Varvdshram Dharma and getting gradually assimilated 
io the Hindu society. While, therefore, it was open for a non-Hindu to 
profess .some of the doctrines of tbe Hindus, and perhaps also to call himself 
n Hindu, he could not be admitted into tbe Hindu socieiy, although 
his descendants gradually acquired the right. The modem advocates of 
conversion, however, hold that Hinduism being tbe oldest religion and the 
followei’s of all the other religions being converts from this old faith, it is open 
to take them back into the ffindu society, and so they are prepared to overlook 
the first essential of Hinduism, viz., birth ; and considering the tendency of 
the educated classes, it will not be strange if conversions to the Hindu com- 
munity or admissions as they should be more properly called, should become ^ 
in the near future, the rule rather than the exception. 

The second essential of Hinduism is conformity. It does not require 
much investigation to come to the conclusion, that the proportion of Hindus 
who conform to the rules of daily life or the restrictions regarding resi- 
dence, food and occupation is diminishing rapidly. In his daily life, a twice-born 
is supposed to perform Panch Mahd Yagya (five great sacrifices), which are ; — 

(1) Brahma Yagya, which means SioMhydya (reading the Vedas) ; 

(2) Pilri Yagya, i.e., offering oblations to the ancestors ; 

(3) Dev Yagya including Agni Hotr, i.e., worship of, and sacrifice to, 

the gods ; 

(4) Mamishya Yagya or feeding of men, particnlarly guests ; and 

(5) Bhut Yagya, which means feeding of animals and offering hali 

(sacrifice) to the spirits. { 

These five Yagyaa were supposed to be the means of pleasing the 
Eishis, gods, ancestoi'S, men and spirits. 

Swddhyayendrchayetdrahin, hormirdevdnyathdvidhi, ' 

Pitrinchhrdddhenanrinannairbhutdni baliharmand.^ 

(Let him worship according to the rule, the sages by the private recita- 
tion of the Veda, the gods by burnt oblations, the fathers by funeral offerings, 
men by gifts of food, and the spirits by the hali offering). 

The first three are fast disappearing. The fifth is now done for the 
•sake of one's own benefit or out of fondness for domestic animals. The fourth is 
treated as a social, rather than a religious duty. 

The Sansfcdrflsll which were considered essential for a Dvija are not even 
Imown to all of them. With the exception of high caste Brahmans who perform 
12, the Sanshdras usually observed now are, — Ohurdkarma (tonsure), Yagyopavit 
;(investiture with the sacred thread), and Vivdh (marriage). The first is done 
usually without ceremony, at some sacred place, and even the YagyopavU, which is 
considered to bo the most important ceremony in the life of a twice-born, is now 


* Bee page 145, Chapter 13 of his Fiimer of Hinduism, 191L 

f Jndnism is a parallel. A mao could out be made a Jew, although marriages with females of non>Jewieh 
races were permitted and absorption was allowed in this manner. 

t Eh lit is a very extensive term, covering the lower deities, tbe elementals, the evil spirits, the God of death 
(Yama) and his dependenU, sacred nnimnls sn^ as the Surabhi (cow) and Tama's dogs, birds (crows, etc.) and 
insects (ants, etc.). 

§ Mann, HI— 81, 

II The 18 Sansk&ras prescribed are (1) Rajo Darshan, (2) Garhhidhin, (3) Pnnsavan, (4) Simantonnayana (the 
order of Nos. 8 and 4 is reversed by Latipdhsha), (5) Jdtahanna, (6) Nsmakarna, (?) Nishhxamana, (8) Anna Frdshana, 
(9) Chdra Earma, (10) Eatna Bhedana, (11) Hpnayana, (12) Yagyopa'rit, (18) Veddrambha, (14) Eeshdnta, (IS) Sami- 
vartana, (16) Vivdh. Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, and 16 are Sanshdrs of females ; Nos. S, 8, 7 and 8 are common to both sexes ; ^ 
and &e others are for males only. Some regard cremation as the last Sanskdra — Bhasmantavg Sharirang, Yaiur 
Voda,Adh.IV,15. 
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performed sometimes Tvitli scant ceremony. For instance, on Baisakhi day, the 
Mahant of Datarpnr (Hoshiarpnr District), a Bairagi, invests the children of the 
pilgrims irith the sacred thread, -without any pretence of ritual. So even the 
observance of SansMras is not universal now. The Shrddh (or regular periodical 
oblations to the ancestors), is being almost completely given up, except by 
the most orthodox, and where the practice has not been wholly abandoned, 
it is virtually restricted to the Shrddh of the father or in some cases also 
of the grandfather, instead of performing it for three generations, both 
male and female on the father’s and mother’s side. The formalities of the 
marriage ceremony are still in force, but the advanced sections are now dispens- 
ing with the greater part of the ritual or celebrating it according to new and 
abbre-viated methods. The inter-caste marriages are becoming more frequent, 
but a Hindu will still ordinarily marry a Hindu, if not a member of the same 
endogamous group. The death ceremonies have also undergone variations, but 
the essential feature of cremation is adhered to by all except (1) certain classes 
of ascetics, (2) in the case of young children* and (3) certain low castes who are 
allowed to be buried instead. 


The cow still plays a most important part in the religious life of a 
Hindu. She is the God incarnate of the 3 worlds — earth, firmament and heavena 
and is said to be one of the ontcomes of the churnings of the sea of milk, by 
the gods and the Asuras. And this deification of the cow is by no means 
a recent development. In the Vedas she is termed Aghani., that which must not ' 
be killed. She is the mother of the Rudras, the daughW of the Vasus and 
the sister of the Adilyas. Li most ceremonies where charities have 
to be dispensed in order to please the gods, or to remove the evil effecta 
of grihas (planets), the gift of a milch cow ranks very higb and if a man can 
afford it, a cow must be given away, just before his death, to a Brahman, in 
order to enable him to cross the Vaitarni (a river which has to bo crossed^ 
before reaching paradise). The cow takes a share in the household economy. 
Before beginning to bake loaves of bread for the family, one loaf baked on one 
side only must be set aside for the cow.t 

So another rule which is observed more strictly than any other is, the res- ' 
poet for the cow and no Hindu will eat beef. The prohibition has become a sort of 
instinct and even the most advanced Hindus who are void of all feeling and might 
secretly have no objection to transgressing the rule, would not do so openly. 

As to the psychological aspect, the doctrine of re-incarnation (which appears 
to bo as old as the Vedas)t and that of the Law of Karma, (causation) in one form 
or another, underlie the whole set of beliefs sprung up from the Vedic Religion and 
now forming the collection known as Hinduism. Even the ignorant rustic or the 
degraded chuhra will attribute his difiBculties to his Prdldbdh (fate) or his Khote 
1:arma (bad actions in the previous life). Fortified with these two explanations- 
of the inequalities of conditions of life, the orthodox Hindu from the highest 


* A laby -rho dic3 nitbont sucMiDgor before tbcpcrfonnanco of Xama>]l-ama— (>., iTitbin 11 or 12 da^s of 
Urtb. i« larifd. If older ho is droimcd, or if no river is near by, buried, provided that ho dies under 5 years of 
rsf. ftftrr rrhicb a child is cremated. According to Yagyavalka Smriti Pr£yasbchittadh£ya Chapter I verses 1 and 20, 
ft child, under 2 years shonld, on death, bo boried, but cremated, if older. According to others a dead child ahould 
H- drcu-ce 1 if he bM not cut his teeth and cremated if ho has. 

1 The rc'pect for the COT. is not merely based on economic grounds, but every inch of tho _ cow’s body is- 
enppc’cd, is the relipocs boots of the Hindus, to represent some God or Goddess or force, and while her czerota 
arc i.E 3 Tc to jurify the flcors of houses and panelparya (a nixturo of cow-dung, cow’s urine, cow’s milk, curds 
t.-.d letter' is sprinkled about and drunk in order to remove tho state of impurity which is known to exist daring thq 
JO divs after c.’uM-lirth and so on, she herself is supposed to purify one’s sins. Nagosha tulyam dhanamaiti 

- -- - - • - ... -r 

t straw 



ll;':f!= the feur Vc.fas and the four yugas ;forehcil =JIudra (Shiva); eyes— Banja (Sun) and gema (Moon); 
fitrili' rdv^, tcelh5--ni*hi3 ; ]ly‘i~Vharma and adherma; tongne=Onikar and garorteafi, neck=X<£lardJr» (a 
P'-Ilc’t who prc'idrsfrcm JSth NovemltT to loth Decimhcr); lowingwProj’droti (inhaling) and Vedas and 
Vclirgi* (fjhtfin!:) ; hems “J.Vru end lla-ndar J.ilU ; horntljt%=^ Jndra and rMnu ; csis— Athtcani humdri; back 
•'I.-'t'..'’. - the (ti'n) dircctlsni ; middle of tho back— ri/hna, Dkrma, Aiurdt and Ganai; head— Brahm (tho 

f • . .. — ", -’irr.,' (X'lr-. ••>; roots ofbair— Si’dlWi and rcdyddkoras, storn.nch-iluMjtinna — i.e., Agni;bitii 

c, 

tL'.". 

^ ^ ^ , ft'.^ .4. mm - ... - --- 

It A t-n'. -ti.T.f! it'.t^’. thtl the doc‘.rine of re-incamalion Is not fomtd in the rein*, bnl the following refer' 


jT-,. ta*,V't-rs) : tul— nersf. ; t«ts=thefoar occ.ans (of milk, saltwater, cards and ghi); hcartr^ Vardh- 
arr.;.;i- th“ r-dt ; apin (snas)'-8ll tirtha* (pbeca of pilgrinutge) ; urine Ganges ; cowdung-IakrAomf 
' ! t'".'- jimlK-.-rrii; loof.tips— y'lnRoysa (scTfcnts) ; heels-':, Jlairayeno*. 
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teaste, down to the most degraded sliudra, has been able to reconcile himself to 
mental or physical afflictions, accepting the present disadvantages, as a penalty 
for his past misdeeds and endeavonmg to regulate bis life in the, sphere in which 
it was cast in the hope of improvement in the next birth. Reformers like the 
Brahmos and Dev Dharmis profess to ignore these doctrines, but these faiths are 
still yonng and in the course of evolution. Then again belief in one Supreme 
God, whether separate from the world and manifesting Himself in various forms 
or existing in every, object, underlies the whole set of Hindu beliefs (see para- 
graph 166). 

What a Hindu is expected to conform to, depends now upon the group • 
to which he belongs. If he belongs to some orthodox section, he has various 
restrictions to observe, if he is of a reformed order, he might even eat and drink 
freely with non-Hindus, need not observe any of the Sansledras, i. e., need not keep 
a Shiliha, might or might not go through a form of Yagyopavit, might marry 
contrary to the rales of hie own soccieiy, might not worship any gods or believe 
in them, and yet be a Hindu, if he will conform to the barest emWems of Hindu- 
ism — vk., marriage within the Hindu society (and if he wants to marry a non- 
Hindu woman, convert her to Hinduism by some of the modem processes), believe 
in monotheism (pure and simple, or tending to polytheism or pantheism) cremate 
the dead and respect the cow (at least pretend not to eat beef even if he sits at 
a table where beef is served). 

In 1881 the late Sir Denzil Ibbefson remarked* that — 

** Every Native who was unable to define his creed or describe it by any other name 
than that of some recognized religion, or a sect of some such reb'gion, was held to be and 
classed as a Hindu." 

The necessity for adopting such a wide definition of the term has become 
more imperative now, after the further complications of the past thirty years. 

131. In short, the definition which would cover the Hindu of the modem mnan be- 
times is, that he should he bom of parents not belonging to some recognized fined, 
religion other than Hinduism, marry within the same limits, believe in God, res- 
pect the cow and cremate the dead. 

But it will be clear from the above explanation, that the word Hindu, ^ as 
now understood, is based upon no principle. The''term is neither geographical 
social, religious nor racial. It is applied to the remnauls of a great religion 
and civilization, as much as to sinners against the most essential rales laid 
down by the codes of religion and social law and to the reformers who profess to 
belong to that body merely in name. Such a body corporate can have no 
adhesive force and cannot he called a living organism. Unless therefore, there 
is a reaction, the process of disintegration does not appear to augur a promising 
future for the religious aspect of the Hindus. 

132. The Census returns include Hindus of numerous beliefs and usages. 
According to various views, some of them may or may not be considered as falling 
within the pale of Hinduism. The more orthodox will not consider the liberals 
to be Hindus, and judging from the standpoint of belief in the Vedas, worship of 
Hindu gods and. observance of restrictions, some of the castes or sects may be 
declared to be quite outside the limits of orthodoxy. In the modem state of 


Tests pre- 
scribed bj the 
Census Oran- 
missioner. 


Thoaewho— 

<]) deny thoBupromacyof Bralmians» 108,439. This category includes two 
distinct groups 

(a) certain sectarian groups which owe their origin to a revolt against the 
Brahmanical Supremacy =108,489, and 
(t>) the ahoii^al tribes, and also certain low castes, who being denied the 
ministration of Brahmans, retaliate by professing to reject the 
Brahmans^nona ; 

(2) do not receive the - Mantra from Brahman or other recognized Hindn 
> Gnru=none ; 

(8) deny the authority of the Vedas=7,e66 ; 

(4) do not worship the great Bdndu gods=104,57ir ; 

(5) are not served by ^d Brahmans as fanuly priests=2,26g,83I ; 

(6) have no Brahman prieats at all=2,268,881 ; 

(7) are denied access to the interior of ordinary Hindu temple=2,268,831 ; 

- (8) cause pollution, (n) by toocb=2,268,881 ; (b) within a certain dist8nce= 

none ; 

.. '(9) bury their dead=300; 

(10) eat beef and do not reverence’ the cowssnone. 
with below, and an abstract of fibres relating to each.is given in the margin. 

♦ Punjab Census Report, 1881, page 101, paragrsph'lBS. 


society, however, it is 
impossible to draw 
the line, and all that 
can be done is to give 
lists of castes and 
groups fulfilling each 
of the 10 tests laid 
down by the Census 
Commissioner and to 
leave critics to ar- 
rive at such conclu- 
sions as th^ may.; 
The 10 tests are dealt 
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Wio deny the 1 (a). The groups -wliioli deny the supremacy of the Brahmans are noted in 

BnSi, "^Aiya 100,783 margin. The ascetic orders have to be left out of account. 

Braiimo 700 The Arya, Brahmo, Dey Dharm andBadha Swami communi- 

!!.’ 3,862 ties are reomited from various castes. The figures in .the 

— ’■ — margin are therefore by sect and not 1^ caste. The Aryas res- 
Totai ... 108,439 Brahmans, but maintain that a man is a Brahman 

by learning and not by birth. The other three sects ignore the Brahmans 
altogether. None of the lower castes deny Brahman supremacy, — not even 
the Ghnhras. 


Who reject the (b). The lower oastes which have their own Brahmans or do without 

Brahmane. Owing to their inability to persuade the ordinary Brahmans to minister to 

them, are the same as enumerated in clause 8. The Bawarias, however generally 
receive the assistance of Brahmans. The Ghamars have their own priests 
called Ghamarwa Brahmans, but when they go to places of pilgrimage, they 
receive ministrations from the ordinary Pandds (priests). These are usually poor 
Brahmans whose clients are mostly of the low classes. Ghuhras usually nominate 
some old man of their own community to serve as a priest. He consults some 
Brahman about auspicious days, etc., and officiates at ceremonies like a Brahman. 
There are also Ghuhra Brahmans, who are Brahmans degraded for various 
reasons and have established themselves as priests acting exclusively for 
Ghuhras. Enquiries about Dunmas show that in some places, ordinary Brahmans 
will officiate at their ceremonies, but not eat at their hands, taking supplies 
instead. In others, they do not, and the Dumnas have to get one of their own 
caste to act as a priest. Meghs also fall under the same category, but the 
majority of them have joined the Arya Samaj and receive the assistance of the 
Arya Samaj updeshak, usually a Brahman, at their wedding ceremonies, etc. 
Other low castes invoke the assistance of Brahmans and receive it in varying 
degrees. But it appears that none of them professes to reject the Brahmans even 
when they have to do without them. 

TJTio donoi 2. The Tnanfya is of two Muds, (1) the Qdyatri mantra which is pre- 

niantro /rom scribcd Only for the Bwijas (Brahman, Kshattriva and Vaisha), who received it 
a Brahman, at the investiture with the sacred thread, and (2) the Guru mantra, which every 
person can receive from his Guru, be he a Brahman or not. The Guru mantra is 
the aphorism, which a person is required to repeat daily according to the Guru’s 
instructions, for the sake of his spiritual advancement. It may consist of 
the highest philosophic maxim or the mere name of God, Bama, Bhagw^n, 
Erishna, or praise of the Guru. The mantra is, therefore, different in' different 
cases. All Bhudras and castes not entitled to wear the sacred thread are 
precluded from receiving the Gdyatri mantra. As regards the Guru mantra, 
the Brahman will usually receive it from a Brahman or a religious order of 
the same standing (Sanyasi, Bairagi, etc.). A Eshattriya can get it from a 
Brahman or a Eshattriya, and so on. The lowest of Shndras may attach himself 
to a Guru of the same or some other caste and receive Guru manbra from him. 
So the Shudras cannot, as a class, receive the Gdyabri but can get the Guru mantra 
from a Brahman or other Guru. The untouchables have great difficulty in 
obtaining instructions from the Brahmans and have generally to content themselves 
with a Guru of their own caste or of the same status. But it would be incorrect 
to say that they do not receive the mantra from a recognised Hindu Guru, for a 
recognized Guru of any of the Hindu castes would be a recognized Hindu Guru, 

• The strength of the untouchables is given further on. 

Who deny ^ 3. Tho Only groups which deny the authority of the Vedas are the Brah- 

Brabno 700 mo, Dev Dharm and Badha Swami sects. The Brahmos have 

D^rn _ ... 3,094 one division called the Adi Samaj which respects the truths 

wani ... » contained in the Vedas, although they are not recognized as 

Toiai ... 7, CSC revealed and infallible. Indeed the teachings of this section 
are based mainly on the Upanishads. The Badha Swami /ait/i is based apparently 
on doctrines contained in the Shdstras. All other sections of the Hindus respect 
the Vedas as the highest authority even though they may not. know anything 
about them. The groups above mentioned are only 7,656 strong (see margin). 

would not be correct to say about any of tho castes that the mem- 
**"* *10^ worship the Hindu gods, j^en the Ghuhras worship Devi (goddess) 
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JViya ... 
Brahno 
Dev Dhana 


100,783 

TOO 

3,094 


TIio Ar jn, Bralimo and Dov DLnrm groups are tlie only ones, 
who do not. Even the Riidlm Swumis worship Badha Swami 
which is another name for Krishna. A detail of the figures 
is given in the margin. 


tia* 

5.7C3 

Selinin. ... 

11,14? 

Bsttril 

C1.31C 

Khstn; ... 

1C.«9 

ntrraru ... 


Kori 

17,K'7 

... 

1,114 

Itsrbsbi ... 

CS 

ClirjrJtr ... 

P5r.770 

... 


Chaai! ... 


JtocM ... 

C.fCS 

Chnhra ... 

78 V 17 

riM 

C.CP3 


WS.CIG 

Fiaji 


Dbinal: ... 


Sapfla ... 

nil 

Damns 


Sarers ... 

P.a?i 

OajrrS 

1.U9 


G&sdhna ... 

r.77 



^f<lri ... 


Tct-sl ... 

2.2CS«31 


To*.5l ... 104,577 

5. The castes which have no Brahman family priests, as a rule,' are those ^ have no 
cnumci'ated in clause S, subject to the remarks made in clause 1 (6) above. 

0. The c.astes which have no Brahman priests at all, or have, their own ipprfcjf*. 
Brahmans, are also the same ns referred to above. But' it must bo noted that >«»«* 
in many cases ordinary Bmlimans will officiate as priests to Chamars and other 
untouchables, assist at the performance of ceremonies without touching them and 
receive food staffs from them bo.sides the cash dues. 

7. Access to the richer Hindu temples is denied to all the untouchable 
oastes, but they are all allowed to make their offerings at the temples 
Devi or Bhairon an^^ at unenclosed temples of Shiva, as of right. At other rfe*. 
temples, whether of Vishnu, Shiva or Devi, they may offer cash, fruits or grain 
without actually entering the temple. The temples of minor deities like Siiala, 

Ndgs!, Sidhs, &c., are not closed to any castes. 

6. (o). A list of untouchable c.astes is given in the margin with their itic tm. 

numerical strength. They are all supposed to 
pollnte by touch in so far that food touched 
by them will not bo eaten by high caste 
liindus, but merely touching them does not, in 
t his Province, at all events now, pollute suffi- 
ciently to necessitate bathing or washing the 
clothes, except in the case of such members 
thereof who pursue scavenging or other un- 
clean professions. For instance, a Brahman 

will not- mind touching a Jnismira, Kori or other Chamitr who works as a syce 
or grass-cut, but be will have to bathe and wash his clothes if ho touches a 
Chamiir who skins dead cattle. Chnhras being all scavengers by profession may 
not bo touched, but a shoe-making Sfochi will bo permitted to try shoos on the foot 
of a mcmlKJr of the highest class, although such members of his fraternity who 
engage in removing dead cattle will cause pollution by mere touch. Julubas, as a 
rule, are not untouchables in this respect. The same considomtions apply to all 
castes onumoraled in the margin, although the degree of liberty allowed to 
them in social intercourse varies from place to place. Host of the Meghs, as 
already noted, have been r.ai.sed by one section of the Hindus, to the status of ' 
touchablcs, i.c., even food and water aj'c taken from their hands. Thus, although 
the numl)or of persons who pollute food by touch is 2,208,831, as noted in the 
margin, yet the strength of such of them, who will pollute a high caste Hindu by 
touching him, is probably less than half of that figure, f.c., not more than a million. 

(6). But nowhere, in this Province, do the untouchables pollute merely 
by coming within the smallest distance. 

9. Chuhras in Hindu villages usually cremate their dead but those living xrho luty 
in Muhammadan villages bury them. Gedris (300) found in the Muhammadan *'‘**'' *“^* 
tracts of hluzaffargarh and Bnhuwalpur are the only caste, who have return- 
ed themselves as Hindus and yet bury their dead. All the other castes 
practise cremation subject to the exceptions mentioned in paragraph 180. 

10. All Hindus reverence the covr, oven the Chuhras. The Chuhras, who Jo «ot 
Chamfirs, &c., have no objection to eating beef in Muhammadan villages, but 

not HO in Hindu tracts. Chnhras, Chamars, Dhunaks, &c., eat dead cattle, but a 
Ohamur or Dhanak, eating beef otherwise, is excommunicated. 


Forms of worship. 

1 33. Dealing with the forms of worship,* the orthodox Hindus may be General- 
■divided into (1) the Brahmans and membei's of other higher castes versed in 
religious literature or ritual, and (2) others who, though implicitly believing in 
one or the other god or goddess or in several of them, do not practise much ritual 

* Worship (updfonct) isot threo lands :—(l) adhydtmic (meditation ofthoSnpremo Self), (2) adhidaivik 
(vorship oi the imporsonal God) nnd (3) odhibhautie (irorship o£ animate or inammato objects as roprosentations 
•oi Ood). 
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except at specified occasions. Among the. first group, the daily -vyorship is differ- 
ent from the ■worship on ceremonial and festive occasions. 

134. The daily worship begins -with Satidhyd, which means a prayer at the- 

two junctions of day and night— »iz., morning and evening — and at midday (all 
the three prayers are usually combined into one offered in the morning, or the- 
midday prayer is dispensed with, the morning and evening prayers alone being 
recited in due form). The prayer consists of purification of the body and the- 
mind by means of Mantras, the practice of Prdndydm and the, Tap (silent recitation)-! 
of GdyaPri after preparing one’s mind for it. It includes repentance for the sins 
committed through thoughts, words or actions, since the last prayer. The recita- 
tion of Qdyodri is supposed to absolve one of sins and elevate his intellect towards- 
the realization of the Supreme. After the Sandkyd prayer, the individual 
performs the peculiar worship of his creed, which may consist merely of > 
meditation, of Agnihotra (fire sacrifice) or of the usual entertaining processes 
towards any image or images {mdrti) of. gods kept in the house. Some, 
people who have no murtis in the house go to a temple for the purpose. These 
processes consist of bathing the image, offering gandh or tilak for anointing aJehshat 
(rice), pushp (flowers), burning incense and Batan Dip (consisting of a light burnt 
% immersing a cotton -wick in ghi) and presenting ndived (sweets or fruits — 
eatables). Aiter these formalities of entertainment, prayers are offered -to the 
god or gods. Where the family can afford to keep a priest and there is no elderly 
member thereof who prefers to worship the family god himself, the duly is 
entrusted to the priest, the members of the family present, going and making their 
obeisance at the time of the worship and being anointed with tilaTe and receiving . 
the ndived — i.e., sweets, etc., which are .distributed after ‘presentation to. the gods. 
Those who do not go in for image worship read the Upanishads or some Pur4n, or- 
Bhagvad Gita, or some stotra (devotional composition) instead. \ 

135. On ceremonial or festive occasions, the gods are invited one after an- 
other, the first to receive attention being Qanpati or Ganesh and after he has 
been invoked, the process is repeated for such gods as may have to be worship- 
ped on the occasion. The cosmopolitan nature of these ceremonials will appear 
from the following description of the ceremonies, performed by one of the most 
orthodox sections : — 

The usual devotional ceremonial of this section is called Panchdyatna*' 
and comprises the worship of Ganesh (as the first Dwdrpalf or gate-keeper), 
Surya as the principal grdha (planet) and Shfra, yishnu and Devi as the 
pi'incipal gods, the Jsht, Devta or Devi (the .family god or goddess) receiving- 
principal attention. After the worship of Ganesh and offerings to the Eshetrapdls% 
(protectors of fields), the Vedic gods are invoked as Dashadikpdl or Dashalokapdl 
(the ten gods presiding the ten directions). A list of the Dihpdls with their 

emblems and the directions which they preside, is ■ 
given in the margin. After them come the 
Navagrahas (nine planets)-^«f 0 ., (1) Surya (Sun), (2) 
Chandrma (Moon), (8) Mangal (Mars), (4) Dudha 
(Mercury), (5) PraAspoti (Jupiter), (6)SAMZ;r(Venus),. 
(7) Shani (Saturn), (8) Bdhu and (9) Ketu, .with 
the two polar stars — Dhruva (northern) and Agastya 
(southern). When all the preliminary worship has 
been completed, the worship of the Isht Deva (family 
god) appropriate to the occasion begins, with or 
without the Havan^ (sacrifice, into fire) as the case 
may be. Before the, ceremonies end, all the above 


God. 

Emblem. 

Direction. 

Indra ... 

Vaj'ra (Dart) ... 

East. 

Agni ... 

Sbahti (Force)... 

S. East. 

Yams ... 

Band (Club) ... 

South.. 

Kainarit 

Kbarga (SWord) 

S. West 

Vanma 

Pish (Noose'' ... 

West. 

TSya ... 

Dhwaj (Flag) ... 

N. West. 

Knrcr.. 

Gada (Mace) ... 

North. 

Isbin ... 

Trishfil (Trident) 

N. East. 

Brahma 

Padma (Lotus) 

Above. 

Tishau 

Chahra (Disc) ... 

Bclotv. 


* Tbc -rroTship of five Gods m common to most orthodox ssetions. 

t The six c!inii7.dfs osoaUy recognized aro Oanesh, Kvmdr, Bhri, Beratvati, Lakshmi, and 
rithf’-isrmd. . ' 

I 'n:cre are tTTogroaps of XrhffropdZ* ( 1 ) Hirruladis and i2) Votul-adfs. ^o former arc eleven in onmbcr 
it-ilcdiap th-? ctatril Cgoie of the goddess, each of the other ten being loeatcd in one of the 10 dircetions. They 
are tl) Jltrai. (2) TriptirdnittJi, (3) Tetdl, (i) Jirha, (5t Kar&ta, (6) KarShhya, (7) Xtpdda, (8) BMmririni, (»} 
rd-at'l.'.j;, (If)) nsthaiahKcr. The first thrceandNo. JO arc nialcs and fto rest females. Tho second gronp 
ccijii’.s cf fishteca, i.f., 17 in addition to the central Cgore of the goddess, rir 

(I) JafatBdiJi, tC) Tc^inh, (3) SlUKalfuheirafdla, (4) JBhitalali, (3) Vetdlardj, (C) JiahutMtal-, (7) 
JTs- Vi-haltn, (6) Ar.eiiardJ,{10)PdniaTdJ, iliy Dhonsard/, (12) KvthdrardJ, O^Batird}, (14) TaruthlardJ, 
il~) Jeyiifcns. (\7y KhtJ'-elrBidl. • . 

^ If z/awn In chutU haTO to be Ibrown into tho sacnCcinl Cro in tbcQcinio of every 

cn-: r f ;i r tr-ir, ttc, mcxi-cacd alcrc, pretieez to the ritcal appropriate to the occasion. 
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iinontionod gods, ^rahas, etc., not fovgotting tbo Kshetrapils are attended to and, 
requested to depart. To describe the rituals in greater detail Tvould occupy too 
much Space. 

This is tho worship of gods connected with the world of the living. 

’The deities and spirits concerning the realm after death are appeased at 
Shrddha ; when beuinning with lama and his dogs, offerings aro made to all. 
kinds of spirits and animals such as cows, crows and ants. 

ISO. As rcg.ards people falling in the second group, a Hindu will, except Worship 
under <iisabilities, bathe evol’y niorniug. Indeed ho is not supposed to eat his food among the 
until he has bathed. Tlio elderly men and women, will bathe in tho river, if there masses, 
is one near bv, or at a well or at home, and visit a temple whether of Vishnu or of 
Shiva or of a goddess or of some Hir or Sitlh if ono happens to be within reach. 

They will recite the name of God (P.arineshwar, Bliagwiin, Ram Ram, Radhii 
Krishna, or the like), curly in tho inoniing and after bathing. This is about all that 
eUitids for daily worriiip amongst thi.s class. On festive occasions, they will dispense 
charity and make otTcrings to the local or sectional god or goddfss. In times 
of trouble, they will worship tho gnddo.«s of disease, Guga l^ir or some other 
saint., etc., necordinc to requirements. Their f.uitb in the ofBcacy of witchcraft 
and cIku ms is considerable and many a disease is treated by worship, offering or 
magic, as if it- were due to tho <Hsploa«uro of some .deity or to the evil 
•designs of some maU-volont spirit. The details of faiths and worship among 
tho inasso.s aro given in paragraphs 21 G — 2-16 of Sir Denzil Ibbotson’s Census 
Rcpoit for iStil, and an account of tho worship of Deval Sidh and Birs in tho 
hills is contained in paragraph M-, ptigos 1'19 et of Mr. Rose's Report of 1901. 

I will only supplement the information with a few striking facts. In the Simla 
Hills, the territory is divided into a mtralwr of Pcvtds (local godlings) who 
may be said to bo deiGed heroes. They generally havo their temples on tho highest 
ridges. Tho imagc.s are made usually of wood or sometimes of stono and are 
of very crude workmauship. Those lerritorinl gods are supposed to rule over 
their respective dominions, irrespective of tho minor gods belonging to each, 
village or small unit. Some of tho gods havo tribal insto.ad of territorial jnris- 
■diciion, and offerings are made to them by certuin caste.®, wherever they may hap- 
pen to ro.’side. Some of them aro Dudhddhdrh (i.e., take offerings of milk 
alone); Othor.s are raoat-ealer.s and recoivo offerings of animals. These gods 
are worshipped at marriages, on every Sankrdnl (beginning of solar month) 
and on Diicdli. Every votary of the god has to send a certain amount of produce 
to tho temple at each haiwost, and whenovor his cow calves, ho has to make an 
-offorintfof milk. In the month of Suwan, Asauj or Kiitik (July- August, Sep- 
tcmbor-Octobor or Novcmbor-Decomber) tho votaries from thu neighbouring 
villages assemble at tho tomplo, on a fi.xed clay, and keep up the wh^olo night, 
singing praises of the god (this is called Jdgrd) to tho accompaniment of drums 
and cymbals. 'Cho image of tho god is taken round by tho Ptijdri (custodian of the 
temple), on a tour every six months, fur tho collection of dues from the votaries 
attached to him. A cash account is kept up for tho Devf<i- and tho funds aro 
mauagctl jninlly by the people of the village in which tho tomple is situated or by 
the caste of votaries. Tho Devla maintains friendly relations with the Ruling 
-Chiefs iind sends contributions at tho time of mamnges, etc., to tho family. On 
tho other hand, the Ruling Chiefs attend tho temple at tho Skint ceremony, 

■which is performed once in 10 or 15 years, when tho tomplo is repaired and pub in 
order. On such occasions, tho Devtu gives a feast to the Ruling Chief and to 
all the people iiBsorablod at tho time. The latter sometimes takes advantage 
of the Uevta’s friendship and when ho is displeased with tlio people of some village 
or tract, ho forbids tho Dcrta, visiting that locality. ITor fear of the I?eBto’s wrath, 
the people havo to go and make extra offerings at tho temple and the Ruling Chief 
is enabled to bring them down on their knees. In the western Punjab, the 
worship of Saturn is very common. In every bye-lane of a to'wn or viUage 
inhabited partly by Hindus, one finds little mounds of earth, besmeared with oil. 

Those mounds are consecrated to Saturn {Ohkanehkan) and are regularly attended 
••to. On every Saturday, the Hindu will give away some oil, usually after seeing 
<the reflection of his face in it and dropping a pice therein (this is caUed 
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Chhdydpdtr*) to tte Dakants called Okhanchhanis in these parts, or will go and pour 
a little oil on one of the chhanchhan mounds. This is supposed to remove the evil 
effects of past Earmas — i.e., of the bad grahas (planets). 

Throughout the Province, attending on holy people and listening to 
Kaithd (discourses from the Shdstras) are considered sacred duties. The help of 
the Brahman priest becomes necessary at marriage and other ceremonies, when 
the ritual, elaborate or brief, according to the traditions of the family, is gone 
through. Even the Chuhra will consult the Brahman as to auspicious days for 
marriage and regular marriage rites are performed by the Kolis and other un-^ 
touchable castes, the gods being regularly invoked, even though a Brahman 
may not be in attendance. 

137. Local inquiries made at different places in the eastern Punjab show 
that the favourite worship of the low castes such as Koli, Bhanak. and Ehatik,. 
generally is, the worship of Devi, Bltairon and Quga. Even the Ltil Begi Ohuhras 
worship Devii Gugd and Sitala in addition to Ldl Beg whom they call Ldl Guru. 

Sir Alfred Lyall says : — “ That belief in a moral purpose and a just Provi- 
dence should be rooted in the Hindu mind, side by side with all these absurd 
mythologies, is only one of the numerous anonaalies natural to symbolic polythe- 
ism. ” The fact that the most ignorant -rustics, .following the crudest form of wor- 
ship have a firm belief in the highest philosophic theories of re-incamation and 
the law of Karma, might, according to some, be taken as proving that the various= 
forms of worship are not of independent growths, but are the ramiBcations of a com- 
plicated system of worship, evolved by highly intellectual theologians, with reference 
to the mental capabilities of the innumerable grades of intellect amongst men. 

138. The priests at the temples of Vishnu, Shiva and the goddess should, 
according to rule, be Brahmans. The temples of Vishnu in this Province are- 
dedicated to either Krishna or Rama. In the former case the Pu^dris (priests) are 
Goswfimis (Brsihmans). In the latter, the temples are looked after by Bairagi 
Sddhds, who may or may not be Brahmans. The Pujdris of Shiva are usually 
Sanydsis. The Sanyds Ashrama was originally intended for Brahmans only, but other 

' castes are also now' admitted and conse- 
quently, the persons presiding at Shiva 
temples may be Brahmans, or Sanyasis- 
of any kind. The Pujdris of the higher 
goddesses (Durga, Jwald, Kdli, etc.) are- 
Brahmans. . In the Kangra Hills they are 
termed Bhojki Brahmans and hold a pecu- 
liar status. But the temples of the minor 
gods and goddesses are generally in charge- 
of non-Brahmans. Some instances are- 
given in the margin. 

Devi Cults. 

139. Goddess worship can be traced back to the Vedasf where she pro- 
claims herself to be the all-powerful, all-pervading, identical with all the gods and 
the giver of all strength and bounties. There is but one Goddess ; her worship in 
various forms being a later development. The stone figure of Prajnd Pdramitd, 
discovered in Java and now at the Ethnographical Museum at Leyden, dates from- 
early Buddhist time. The treatise named Prajnd’ Pdramitd, written by Ntigar- 
juna, preacher of the Mahdyana doctrine in the 2nd century. A. D., proves the- 
existence of this conception at that date.J Figures of great antiquity representing- 
Tdrd have been discovered in Nepal. Now Prajnd Pdramitd and Tdrd are names of 
Durga occurring in Bhawdni Sahasrndm, which though probably a more recent 
compilation, yet represents ideas older than Buddhism and found in the Itihdses- 
(epics). This -will lead to the conclusion that even before the Buddhist time, 

• The formnla recited by the Priest at the performance of this duty is 

'Aimano vangmanahkayo parjit pdp nirdraadrlham dtmanah grahapird nivdranartham shani devatdsan. 
toshandrtham ehhdgd pdtram parikalpaydmi. (I ffve away the Chhdydpdtra (vessel in -nrhich iba- 
reflection has been seen) in order to remove the sins committed throu^ my -words, mind and body, and 
to nullify the evil effects of my Oraha^ (Planets) and to please GodSAani), One idea about seeing 
the reflection in oil is, that if a person has to die irithin six months, he cannot see a clear reflection andi 

At, warned of bis approaching end. 

♦ w Veda, X, 125. Also see Muir's Sanskrit Texts, Vol. V, p. 837 et seg. 

A £j. B, HavcU’s Indian Sculpture and Paintings Edition, John Murray, London, 1808, pp. 51.52. 


Temple of God 
or Goddess. 

Caste of priest. 

Shairon 

Eumhar. 

(Sometimes the landlords of the 
village share the profits and 
keep a servant, of whichever 
caste they choose, to officiate). 
It is interesting that at RewAri a 

S£tSLl& ••• 

Jain gentleman receives the 
offerings throu^ his lessees. 
Aughar Jo^, JiQAhfis, ChuhiAs, 

Gnga 
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Dovi wowliip was in voguo from Nopul to .lava. In the preamble to Bhawdni 
Sahdsrmm,* which contains tho thousand names of the Goddess, sup- 
posed to have been recited by Shiva to Nandi (the bull), Shiva explains the 
greatness of Devi thus; — Purdhalpahhshapc laVdn sisrikhshu murh chetanah, 
gttnalrayamaxii ShaJdii'mnlprahiti Sangpitd'* [In the beginning of creation, i.e., 
at tho termination of a iTn/pa, when He whose activity had disappeared, vrished to 
create the universe (again), the force of triple quality {Sat, Raj and Tam) was 
called tho J^hda Prakriti]. The preamble goes on "I got into this with the great 
elements and some Shakti (force) appearing as activity possessed mo. Then this 
force munifeted itself as de.siro, (in tho form of) Tirahmi, Vimhnari and Raudri. 

It is she who creates the whole universe and holds it without support ; it is 
she who preserves it and unto her does it disappear (at tho end). Her of 
such qualities have I humoured, whereupon she has entered my voiy self, .‘securing 
mo the universal .sovereignty. With her strength have I created the Universe.” 

This o-vplnins tho conception of the Goddess. Shakti is tho force or energy 
which causes the cosmic evolution. It would be beyond the scope of this work 
to describe the v.arious kinds of Shakti and to show how each is supposed to 
bo connected with tho Sat, Raj and Tam, or creation, prcsorv.ation and destruction 
of tho Univer.=o. The main classification alone will be noted briefl}-. 

140. Tho triple nature of the creative force, has resulted in the Goddess The three 
being woriihipped in the throe aspects of (1) Rrahmi Shakti {Brahma’s creative Goddesses, 
power) s=.Snrn.‘f;rfltj, V'oifhnari Shakti {Vishnu’s power of preservation) = LaZ:s/mf, 
and Raudi-i Shakti {Shita’s destructive potver) <= iTa/r. A long story is given in tho 
iJet'i Iihdp\rat as to how tho inrincibility of Mahikhdsttr (pereonified evil) 
necessitated tho exhibition of the separate and united Shakti (force) of each 
of the throe manifestations of Ishwnra (i.c., lirahma, Vishnu and Shira). These 
goddesses were personified and were wor.shippcd according to tho quality with 
which the devotee was most concerned. Tho addition of various attributes, 
according to tlio inspiration and emotion of tho worshipper, resulted in 


1. 

F.\raswali ... 


l.*i)>hmi ... 

3. 

Vr.ifhr.ai'3 


Peri. 

4. 

It.drahthi ...' 

6. 

Plrx.-.li 

C. 

Kiii 

p- 

.. 

lihadr W’i ... 

B. 

dtrtU 

f>. 

I.'lirgt ... 

10, 

lihavf.'iai 

11 . 

a:.mii 

IS. 

EilaU 


Brilixal. 

Vaislinari. 


I Vai 
.1 


^ It-iodri. 


the multiplication of tho forms of each goddess, 
until tho one came to bo worshipped under the 
thousand names given in tilmcdni Sahasrandma, the 
book alxjvo rofciTcd to. Hero tho threefold dis- 
tinction is given up and all names including tho throe 
main aspects of tho goddess are put together, 
ns appeUntions of one. Tho goddess i.s commonly 
wonsltippcd in this Province rmdor tho names given in 
tho margin. Sarastrati is invoked only at Vidparamhha 
(commencement of learning). Lakslmi is worshipped ns the goddc-^s of wealth, with 
or without Nardyana (Vishnu) her spouse. Vaishnava Devi is the same ns Vaishnavi. 
All tho other names are lho.so of Edti, in various aspects and manifestations. 

1 might mention that in the adjoining State of Kashmir, whore tho number 
of plncrs dedicated to the worship of difTeront goddesses is unlimited and where 
most of tho thousand names of Bhawdni am personified, tho goddesses to whom 
most of tho votaries are attached, are Jwdld {Kali), Bdgijd, Shdrikd and Kali ; 
{Ragyd and Shdrikd being names of Lakshnn). 

If space permitted, it would have been interesting to go into the distin- 
guishing features of all the goddesses worshipped in tho Province, but an ex- 
amination of the forms of one goddess of each class will illustrate the fact that 
the personification is purely symbolical. Sarasivati is represented as 
riding a Rdj JIansa (swan) with a book in one hand and a Fina (stringed instru- 
ment) i»i another. Vina is the emblem of sound, which is one of the signs of the 
origin of creation. Tho book represents knowledge and Eansa means purity and 
discrimination. In occultism, Bansa represents * Om,’ which again is supposed 
to be ilra/iwtand tho beginning of the Vedas,t and hence of all knowledge. 
Laktlmi is seated in a lotus with a Shankh (conch) and a lotus in her hands, 
of fair complexion, bedecked with pearls. She is also shown as riding an 
elephant. The conch is tho emblem of authority and the lotus signifies the 
existence of spirit in matter. Tho pearls represen t wealth and the elephant 

• bco Uudra Yamal (a Tantric book). 

+ Om ityek&kshnram Brahm (Om xrhich is Iho Brahm in ono xrojA)— Bhagwat Gila, VIu, 13. 

X 1‘ranaicah ctihandaidmfva (like tlio PranawB lOm) is tbo bepnning of tho Vedas). — Raghnvansa 1. 11. 
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The wor- 
ship of 
Barth- 


Descriptive 


is a mark of pomp. Kdli is depicted black, riding a tiger or a dead body 
with (1 ) sword, (2) chakra (disc), (3) mace, (4) arrow, (5) bow, (6) parigh (iron 
clnb), (7) lance, (8) bhusundi (a nussile), (9) skull, and (10) conch in her ten 
hands, with her red tongue protruding in thirst for blood. All these are signs 
of destruction. Sitala^ which is supposed to be a form of Kali, rides a donkey, 
has a broom in one hand and a winnowing basket in the other. The meaning 
is that she sweeps men about, when she comes and gathers them in the win- 
nowing basket, to be thrown away to the winds. Her conveyance is a type of slow 
motion, which means that she takes a long time to disappear. The picture thus re- 
presents the destructive power, exactly in the light of her manifestation as small-pox. 

141. So far as I am aware, there is nothing to connect goddess worship 
with the worship of Mother Earth. The earth is, of course, worshipped as A'dhdr 
Shahii (the supporting force) in all ritual, but there is nothing to show that this 
idea preceded the other conception of the Groddess. The personification of the 
powers of the Creator, the Preserver and the Destroyer being once established, the 
identification of one of these with all important, uncommon or uncontrollable 
phenomena is a simple matter. 

Hindu Sects. 

142. To give an exhaustive list of Hindu sects or a correct classification 
thereof, is a work which it is impossible for a person of my limited knowledge 
to undertake. The following list of the different schools of Hindu thought 
given by Madhavacharya * will show the range of the Indian Philosophy in com- 
paratively recent times : — 1, Ghdrvdh (atheist) ; 2, Boudh (Buddhist) ; 3, Arhat 
(Jain) ; 4, Rdmdnuj (Vaishnava) ; 5, Purnaprajnd ; .6, BakuUshpaskupata ; 7, 
Shaivd; 8, Pratyabhijna; 9, Baseshioar; 10, Auluhya; 11, Ahhpdda; 12, 
Jaimani (Pdrva Mimansa) ; 13, Pdnini (the grammarians) ; 14, Sdnlchya; and 15, 
Pdtanjafa (Yoga). For an exposition of the various doctrines, Madhavacharya’s 
book cited above should be read. The Ohdrvdkds have not formed an important 
sect. The Buddhists and Jains are now treated as representing separate faiths. 


1. Old sects. 

(aj iteligioiu orders— 

BairAci ... V,126 

Ddisi .. 2,031 

Fftldr ... 2,763 

SjoyAsi C,652 

JoRi ... 7,339 

Gorakhpsnlhi ... 2,415 

(i) fc'ainJ ircr/Jn|)j)<T* — 

DA'lupaiithi ... 1,324 

Guri I’ir ... 4,859 

Kibirpantiii ... 89,234 

KAIupanthi ... 30,400 

N.Amibansi ... 072 

Pibaji ... 6.226 

T.injpif'’' — 77,685 

l:ii Uiii.i ... 100,770 

Rita rUya ... 2,001 

natj’S .. 10,821 

(0 Orty-oder Hindus — 

Dh-ina ...7,015,603 


2, Sect Wobsdifpiko Udrammadlh 

SllKTS IN ADDITION TO TBEIB 
own OODS— 

Earwaria 230,988 

Shomsi • •• 1,425 

3. Eects of low castes — 

BAlmiM .., 315,074 

I.AlbcRi ... 406,172 

RamdasiB ... 199,465 

4, Rcfobmcbs — 

Aiya ... 100,783 

Brahmo ... 700 

Dev Dbarm ... 3,081 

KAnakpantbi ... 21,750 

lUdhaawAnii ... 3,8C2 

5. Miscellaseocs— 

(а) Miscellaneous seeb 10,120 

(б) Castes returned as seeb 17,715 

0. Unspecified ... 1,648 


The entries of sects 
of -Hindus actually made 
at tile Census are however 
different. They are noted 
in the margin and may be 
grouped under seven heads, 
viz. : (1) the old sects com- 
prising of the religions 
orders, the saint worshippers 
and the orthodox, (2) sects 
worshipping Muhammadan 
saints in addition to their 
own gods, (3) sects of low 
castes, (4) the reformers, (5) 


Seeb analogODs to other 
ItcliRioDS ... 11,904 

mi.scall.nneous sects, (G) unspecified and (7) sects analogous to other religions. The 
lc 33 numerous and unimportant entrios have hecTi innlnded under Misceliunoons. 
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order except at Bolinr in Eohtnk. The rccruite to the Bairdgi order are also few. 

The Sanyiisis wore less numerous 20 yeat-e ago, but have lost only half the 
groxmd. TJdusi initiates are hocoroing rare. The Influence of modem times 
militates very strongly against taking up religious orders. Bogging is becoming 
less profitable, compared with the lucrativeness of professions, for the charitable 
disposition of the Hindus is now finding other outlets. The large institutions 
supported mainly by private charity now find it difficult to maintain largo num- 
bers of Sadlids, owing partly to high prices and partly to the curtailment of pecu- 
niarj’ assistance. _ Bands of Sndhus going a-begging meet with scant satisfaction, 
unless they happen to visit the houses of gentlemen or ladies of the right old type. 

144. A detailed account of the Bainigi order is given in the Punjab Bairagi. 
Census Reports of lfc’91 (j). 122) and 1881 (p. 286). A few notes regarding their 
initiation and rules of practice are given here. 

Bninigi being a celibate order, the person entering it, must give up his DMpUneana: 
homo, and if a bachelor, take the vow of celibacy. The SVMVrftaand 
air? not, abandoned. Indeed, they are both essential. Baintgis can bo yofaitt (vrho 
grow their hair and beard and never cut them) or mnndlu (who shave their 
hc.ad and face keeping only the Shikhd), but ordinarily they belong to the former 
variety. When a person other than a Brahman is initiated, he is invested with 
a sacred thread lYnat/opartt\, The apprentice receive.^ 5 signs at the time of 
initiation; 1, Ti/alr;2, Seal ; 3, Kanthi;4, Langot ar\<i T), Jlfanfra. The tiTafc 
of the order, which the initiate enter.*!, has to be painted by him on his forehead 
every morning and he is branded on the left bicep with the Real of the institution 
at which he is initiated. The Kanthi (necklace) of Tulsi (ocymum sanctum) (■ 
is to bo co«iFtnntly worn and he is n«*ver to bo without his langot (loin- 
cloth). The manha has to bo committed to memor}* and repeated every day on 
the rosary. The apprentice has to wash his Guru’s foot, to drink a little of the 
water in which the feet have l)con washed {chamdmarit) and to eat the leavings 
of the Guru’s plate (called Hit Prasdd, i.c,, gift of cold food, but prob.ably meaning 
S/jtV/ifsslcavings and Prasad = food. The ceremony of initiation is performed in 
presence of all the Bainigis of the station, who assemble to witness it and a 
JiUanddrd (feast) is given in honour of the occasion. Bainigis are cremated on 
death but no hrigd (nftx>r-doath rite) is perfonnod. A Bhanddrd (feast) has, 
however, to bo given if there is a chdd (disciple). 

145. For an account of the Uddsi order, Punjab Census Report, 1 881 (p. 286), udasi. 
1891 (p. 151) and 1901 (j). 184) should read, ’flie initiation is simple. The 
apprentice has to wash the great toes of five Ddiisis assembled for the purpo.se and 
drink the water so obtained. Ho is taught the Bdiii (instructions) of Bnhii Siri 
Chand, son of Guru Niinak. The Guru changes the disciple’s name and thenceforth 

ho is called by tho now nfune. Ho has to W’car bhngwdn (salmon coloured) 
clothes. The dead body is cremated and tho funei’al rites {dasgdtras) aro per- 
formed for 10 days like the ordinary Hindus. 

1 46. Sanyiisi is an ord«-v originally prescribod for tho Brahmans alone and is Sanyasi- 
tho only name* given for ascetics in j^Innu or earlier works. Four classes of Sanyasis 

are recogniKcd by tho Smritis* viz., KiUichah, Bahudah, Hama vnA Parmahansa. 

Tho classification is basi d upon tho degree of Vairdgya (avorsion) which pre- 
cedes the rcniinciation. Vairdgtia is said to be of three kinds, (l)nianda (dull) which 
is only temporary and is caused by tho loss of son, w’ife, home, etc. ; (2) Tihra 
(acute) when tho desire is not to have sons, wife, wealth, etc., in this or the 
future life, and {Z) Tibralar (intense) in which tho person wishes never to be 
reborn in any M:a (world). Sanyiis must not bo taken in Mand Vairdgya : Tibra 
Vairdgya entitles a man to initiatiun as KtUxehak, BaMdak or Bansa. The 
Parmahama typo of Saityis can only bo taken when the Vairdgya is Tibratar. 

A person may enter this degree director after having entered one or the other of the 
throe lower degrees. Eutidiaks and Bahiidakst aro tridandU, t.e., carry three staffs, 
which represent tho Vdic-dand, Mano-dand, and Earma-dand, i.e., vows to control the 
speech, tnind and action. A IJaludah is ho who can travel. He is not supposed 
to stick to ono pliico, but ii Trtdandi who is unable to undertake jouraeys be- 
comes a Eutuhah, and is allowed to beg from the house of his son or relatives 


• Sco PdrdsUar 8n.iriti acd Bdrita Smiriti. 
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without taking any interest in Itbem. The ffcnsa and Parmo^»insa Sanydsis are 
■eTcdandis {i.e., carry only one staff). The Hansa has only Tihra Vairdgya, bnt wishes 
to obtain G^dn (knowledge of the Supreme) in Brahmaloha. Parmahansas are of 
two kinds (1) Vividiisha, ikoae who desire Gyan here, and (2) Gy dnvdn, . those who 
iave attained it. These kinds of Sdnyds are not nowin vogue, at all events in the 
Punjab. Shankracliarya organized the Sanyasis into a regular religious order and 
established four Mathas (central institutions) .where alone a person could be initiat- 
ed into the dshrama. He recognized the ten names (JDashandma) of Girt, Puri, ' 
Bhdrati, Par.vat, Sdgara, Van, Aranya, Saraswati, TirtJia and Aahrama for them, 
and distributed the titles over the four Mathas. But he conferred the privilege 
of bearing the staff {Banda) on only of the 10 classes, viz., on the Tirtha, 
A-shrama, Saraswati and half of the Bhdrati. The other Sauyasis are called Dasha- 
ndvtii or Goswami. The Dandi Sanydsis enjoy the highest esteem amongst the Hin- 
dus, for it is said that, Bandagrahana mdtrena naro ndrdyanah bhavet. (By the 
mere fact of holding the staff, i.e., by being initiated to the degree of Dandi, the' 
man becomes God). The four Mathas of Shankraoharya were established at 
the four ends of India,* * * § one of his disciples being placed in charge of 
oaohf. The preceptor now presiding at each Matha rs termed Shankracharya. An 
oxplanation of each detail would take up too much space. The Kedm Matha is 
not in existence, but the Shankracharyas of the other three Mathas are 
trying to revive it. Only Brahmans are initiated at .the Shdrada .(Dwarka) 
und Shringeri Mathas, while the Govardhana Matha will admit persons belonging 
to the other Varnas as well. Full discipline of the order is 'enforced only at 
the Mathas, but they have several branches where persons wishing to enter the 
order are admitted into its folds.. 

Besides the Bamlis or Bashandmis, there are three peculiar classes of 
Sanyasis, vk., (1) Atur Sanyasi, who embraces Sanyas just before death, 
(2) Mdnas Sanydsi, who renunciates the world inwardly but never adopts any 
outward sign of the order, and (8) Ant Sauydsi, who on adopting Sanyds sits in one 
place and determines to end his life in meditation by not takiiig any food or drink. . 

A number of minor groups of Sanyasis have been formed in consequence 
of peculiar tendencies of individuals, not baaed upon the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the order, e.gi, 1. AvadhdtaX (Tantric) who are of four kinds: — 
(a) Brahmdvadhuta, (6) Shaivdvadhuta, (c) BhaJetdvadKdta and {d) Bansd- 
vadhuta. Bhaktdvadhuta are divided into (1) Puma called Parmahansa and 
(2) Apurna i known as Paribrdjaha.% Some divide Avadhdta Sanayasis into 
Cfrih'istha dnd. Oddsin.\\ 2. Ndngas who go about naked. 3. Ali]chya,ca\\edL {a) 
Bhairon Jhohdhdri ; (6) Ganesh Jholidhdri ; (c) Edli Jholidhdri, according to 
the names of their JhoUs or begging bags. 4. Dangali who are regular traders 
in Rudraksha rosaries and similar accessories of worahip. 5. Aghori or Sarbhangi, 
who will eat anything, are considered very degraded, and are not touched. 
'J’hey are becoming rare now. 6. Ordhabdhu, who keep one arm up until it gets 
atrophied and stiffens to that position. 7. Akdshmuhhi, who always keep 
looking upwards. 8. Nalchi, who grow their nails. 9. Sthadsshwari; who always ' 
keep standing and never sit or lie down. 10. Urdhamuhhi, who tie them- 
selves up- to a tree by their legs at the time of their practice. 11. Panchadhuni 
os Pnnchdgni, who practise austerities with four fires kindled around them and 

* Tho peculiarities of the Mathas are : — 

Oisbi. Matha.' Kbshetra. Ach&rya. Srabmi* Berta. Deri. Tirtha. Veda. Mah&T&kya. Gan. NIm. 

cll&rTIU 

nirce* iD^tiin- Loealitf. let Order of Ood, Goddeee. H0I7 epot. Bnbject of Aphoriem. Epithet. Title, 

Uon. lion. preceptor, eclihat^. etndy. 

East ... Goeer- Parashot. Hasta- Pratiehak. Jasan- Timali. Mabodndhl Eigreda. Prajninam Vtgnr. Van and 
dhaa. tam. milafe. nith. (Ooean). Brahma. _ Anoya. 

£onth ... Bbringeri Bimesh- Bareshtrar. Obetan. Adiva- Eimikbyi. Tone Tajaireda. Aham Vinrar. Pan 

r&ha* Bhadi^ BrabniasDU. Bbaniti and 

Sanuivrati. 

Weit ... Shiradi. Dwarika. Padmapil. Barap. Siddbesb- Bhadra Gomati. Bimreda. Tattwa- Kitvar. Tirtha and 

var. ixiasia Asbraas. 

Sonb ... Jrotir. Eedar. Shrotak. Ananda. Sira- Panya^ri. Alakaasdi. Atharra AyamilmA Anand- Giri, 

Tana. vcda. var. Parbat ana 

Sigar. 

t The distiaciioB is similar to the assignment of the four Vedas to diEerent re^ons, thns, the Rig Veda, with 
its ChHamas and Brj/i-nnn and its God Agni is assigaod to the Earth, the Vajar Veda with its God rdyuft, to tho 
^nrantina ^fircnxaieal,, lha Simi Veds* vritb its God Sa^ycL to hcivea and tho Athatra Veoa, with Us Gods the Sluhit to 
^he 10 directions. ’ 

i Sea .Virrana tintra Chapter Sf V ; Mabanirrana tantra. Chapters viu and aIV. 

§ Praatoshioi Dhrita dlahanirrana tantra. 

*- li Mua'damila tantra. 
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tlie fifth firo of tho sun shining nbovo. 12. Tydg Sanyuai, those who do not beg 
but cat whatever is given to them without ihe asking. 13. Tdaunnhrati, who 
maintain rigid silence. 14. Jalashayi, who practise austerities sitting in water. 

15. tTalndlidrdsfparshi, whose heads are continuously sprinkled with water, when 
they are in meditation. 16. Kaddlingi, who engirdle their waiste with an 
iron plate in place of tho usual waistband and langnt. 17. PhaWidri, who live 
on fruits alone. 18. Dudhddhdri, who live on milk alone, and so on. 

The last but not tho least important class of Sanyusis are the Grihaslis or 
G/iarfcan> (the married ascetics) wlio are a contradiction in term. Tho class is, 
of course, much looked do^vn upon and is not very numerous. At the same time 
there arc female Sanyiisis called Avadhutnis. The number of real female ascetics 
is very small, but quite a largo number of female beggars go about in tho 
garb of »Sofr//i7M*s and oftonor than not, describe themselves ns Sanydsans. 

147. The coroinonios of initiation into iSantif? have a deep significance. 

'When a perimn has made up his mind to enter tho order, ho signifies his intention 
to the head of an institution of 5>nnynsis and having received the permission goes 
through the following ceremonies:— (1) Tho first thing he has to do is to 
perform tho shrddha (obsequies) of all his/)jfr<is (ancestors, etc.). (2) Ka 
hhshtdgni, i.c., one who practises aguihotra (fire sacrifice), lie performs the 
prdjdpatga ishti and if a niragni, i.c., non-agnihotr, then tho birjd havan, accord- 
ing to Vedic rites ; and gives away all that he possesses c.vcopt a kopin (loin- 
cloth), dauda (staff) nnd jalpdiro (water vessel). (3). He then has his beard, 
moustaclics and head shaved, keeping only the shikhi (scalp look). This is called 
tnundan. (4) Tlic next. 8t'*p is to perform dhna nhrddha, i.c., his own after- 
death rites, presuming hiras-df to bo dead. (5) Ho then addresses himself to 
the Sun and recites a manlra, purporting to give up the desire for sons, wealth 
and higher life and resolving that no living being shall receive any injnry from 
him. (G) ilia shikh i is then cut off. Uo enters water (tlio sea or a river) with 
his rhikhd and ynggnpavit in hand and throws both away, resolving:—**! 
am no body’s and no one is mine.” After ibat bo recites tho Prsshamanlra, 
whereby ho adopts Sanyds in the presence and with the testimony of tho three 
ZeZras (regions) and renounces tho world. (7) On emerging from the water, he 
starts naked te the north for tapa (austerity). (8) Tho Qura stops him, makes 
him put on the hopin, gives him tho danda and the jalpdfra, kept out of the 
initiate’s pDr.^ional projiorty and advises him to stay there and begin to loam what 
he can. Ho is gradually persuaded to put on other covering as well. 

148. 'I’lio marks of a true Sauyiisi arc : — Kapitambrikisha viuldni, Icuehai-DisdpUno^ 
lam Oifahdyald, saviitd chaiva sarvasvwi, etadmuktasya lakshanam.* (An earthen 

pot (for drinking water), the roots of trees (for food), coarso vesturo, total 
solitude, oquanimiiy towards nil, this is tho sign of one freed). Some of the 
rules of practice to bo observed by a Siinyasi are : — (1) One clotb round the 
waist abtivo the knees and below the navel and another ono over tho shoulders ; 
with tbeso two coverings should a Sanyasi go out begging. (2) Ho shall eat 
only one meal (in 24 hours). (3) Ho shall live outside inhabited quarters. 

(4) lie shall beg from sovon and not more than sovou houses (except m the 
onse of a Kutichak). (5) He shall not stay too long in ono place {KuUchak 
oxcoptsd). (G) Ho shall sleep on the ground. (7) He shall not salute any one, 
nor praise or speak ill of anybody. (8) He shall bow only to Sanyasis of a 
higher order or of longer standing, and (9), Ho may not cover himself with a clotb 
except of salmon colour. Tho Sanyasis are not cremated but the dead body is 
•carried out in a sitting posture with tho face open and buried in the same position. 

The shrddha having already been performed by the Sanyasi himself, uo after-death 
rites are necessary. 

] 49. Jogi is a corruption of Yagi, a term applied originally to the Sanyasis Jogis. 
well advanced in the practice of Yogabhyds. They are really a branch of 
•Sanydsis, tho order Imvinsr been founded by Gnrn Maohbandar {'Matsyendrd) 

Nath and Gorakh Nath SanyAais, who were devoted to tho practice of Yoga 
and possessed great supernatural power. Batha Yoga is the special study of 
the Sanyasis, and they are called Yogis when they attain a certain degree of 


• Mttuu— VI, 44. 
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eflBoienoy in the practice. , The followers of Guru Qorakh Nath are absorbed more 
in the Yoga practices than in the study of the Vedas and other religious literature 
but between a real good Jogi and a Yogi Sanyasi there is not much difference*^ 
except perhaps that the former wears the mudra (rings) in his ears. The Jogis 
worship Bhairon, the most fearful form of Shiva. Like all other sub-divisions of 
religious schools, however, the Jogis have stuck to the details moi*e than to the 
principles and got sub-divided into numerous groups. The main divisions are 
Darsliani or EanpdtS, wlio wear the mudra (and are known as Naths) and Aughar^ 
who do not. Then there are Qudar, Sukhar, BuJehar, BhUhhar, Kukar and Ukhar, 
as well as Thikarndth who carry a broken clay pot for alms, the Kanipda (snake 
charmers), Bhartriharis (followers of Bhartrihari), Shringihar, Uurihar, etc. 
There are also Jogins or Joginis, i.e., females admitted into the Jogi order.* 

150. Gorakhpanthis are Jogis who are the followers of Guru Gorakh Nath. 
Only 2,415 (against 10,730 in 1891) liave returned themselves under this 
title, the others appearing under the name of Jogi. For an account of Gorakh 
Nath, see page 129 of Mr. Rose’s Census Report, 1901, and page 390 el seq. of 
his Glossary of Tribes and Castes, Vol. II. 

b.— Saint Worshippers. 

151. A very interesting account of the Daddpanthi ■ sect is given by Mr. 
Maclagan in his Census Report of the Punjab, t and reproduced with certain addi- 
tions in Mr. Rose’s Glossary of the Tribes and Castes.| Dddu is also known by the 
name of Byalji and is often mentioned as Dadu Dyalji. The teachings of this sect, 
are akin to those of Nanakpanthis, being based upon Nirgun Updsand (worship 
of the impersonal God). Nanakpanthis sometimes go in for murti pdjd (idol 
worship), but Daddpanthis are persistently opposed to it. The principal sacred book 
of the sect is Dddu Dydlji ki Bdni or Dddti Bdni^ as alluded toby Mr. Maclagan. 
The more recent works containing a comprehensive account of the sect, and 
of its teachings are Sundar Vilds, Vichdr Sdgar and Oijdn Samfih, all in. 
Hindi. The sect is a decadent one, its strength having gone down from 8,842 
in 1891 to 1,324 at the pre sent Census. The figures of 1901 are not available. 

Although an order of ascetics yet it includes 
several married couples, the number of males and 
females being 794 and 530, respectively. Dadu- 
panthis ars most numerous in the districts named 
in the margin.' O'hey are thus to be found mostly in 
the southern and eastern I’unjab, with the solitary 
exception of Multan, which is the favourite resort of 
S^dhus of all kinds. 


District. 

Males. 

Fe- 

males, 

Total. 

Eissar ... 

81 

30 

121 

Gurgaon 

168 

143 

811 

Ambala 

41 

44 

85 

Hosliiarpiir ... 

88 

67 

162 

Feiozepore ... 

88 

62 

15C 

Multan 

41 

28 

70 

Patiala State... 

127 

87 

224 


152. Only 4,859 persons have now returned themselves as followers of Guga 
against 36,581 in 1891. Guga worshippers belong mostly to the low castes- 
of Chuhra, Chamar, Dhanak, Julaha, etc. But Bagris of all ranks believe 
in Guga. For an account of Guga, Ibbetson’s Census Report of 1881§ 
should be read. The only point requiring correction is, that Guga slew his 
cousins and not nephews. He was eon of Bachhal Rani and her sister Kachhal 
gave birth to twins who were slain in battle by Guga. The story goes that. 
Bachhal used to worship Guru Gorakh Nath for being blessed with a son. After 
twelve years’ austerities Gorakh Nath came, but her sister, who was also childless^ 
heard his fame and borrowing the clothes of Bachhal, approached Gorakh Nath and 
obtained from him two grains of barley on eating which she was to get two sons. 
The next day Bdchhal went for the grant of her prayer, but was turned away, as 
the boon . bad already been given to her sister. She persisted in her austerities- 
and two years later. Guru Gorakh Nath gave her a piece of sugar (gur) on eating 
which she got a son, named Guga for that reason. But on granting the boon. Guru 
Gorakh Nath said this boy must kill, in the prime of their life, the two sons bf her 
sister, who had been obtained by fraud. This did not please Bachhal and when 
the event occurred and Guga slew the two cousins, she told him to follow them 
where they had gone. Guga left his mother, but did not abandon his wife who waa 

• For a detafled account of Jogis sea pages 888 et.$eg. of Rose's Glossary of Castes and Tribes in thfr 
PimiBb, Vol. II, 

t Panjab Census Report, 1891, p. 147. 

.. . t Vol.ll.pp.215,816. 

§Fara.223, VoLL 
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•devoted to him. He therefore spent years in hiding, probably underground, and 
used to visit his ^vife secretly every night. The mother eventually got scent, through, 
his -wife and -wanted, one night, to intercept him. This led to Hs abandoning the 
■wife as -well. After this he disappeared altogether. Some say he died fighting 
Mahmud of Ghazni and others, that he destroyed himself. Bis worship is due to 
'the legend about his sucking the head of a snake, while in his cradle, and he is 
regarded as an incarnation of the ^dg Edja (king of snakes); There is a wide-. 
Spread belief that whenever a person vows an offering to Guga and does not fulfil 
it, a snake appears in the house, within 24 hours, to demand the offering. Guga is 
reverenced as a saint and not as the founder of a sect. His votaries (including 
many Muhammadans) may, therefore, follow any^ faith or doctrines. It is only 
necessary to make offerings to him at specified times. The attachment to faiths 
'Or doctrines is now getting so pronounced that the element of Guga worship is 
becoming a secondary trait of one’s rehgions life. The figures for 1911, stated 
•above, do not, therefore, represent all who believe in the efficacy of prayers to Guga 
•or in his power to save people from snake-bite. 

Guga has been -wrongly mentioned as Zahir Pir (saint apparent). The 
correct epithet is Zahria Plr (the poisonous saint) in consequence of his having 
.sucked the snake’s head. 

153. Accounts.of Kabir, the founder of this sect, were given by Messrs. Katir- 
Maolagan* and Reset and interesting facts concerning his identity, faith and panthi. 
teachings have been collected by Revd. Westcottl of the S. P. G. Mission, 
Cawnpora. Real Kablrpanthis are Sadhus but most weavers call themselves 
by that name, without knowing much about the doctrines preached by Kabfr. 

The date of Kabir’s birth given by the above authorities is 1440 A. D., but the 
Janamsakhi of Kabfr puts it at Baisdich shudi ekddashi (1 1th of bright fortnight), 
year 1015 of the Vikrama era, corresponding to A. D. 958. His Hindu birth§ 
appears to have exhibited itself from his earliest childhood in little incidents, 
when he used to recite Ram Ram and objected to Hinsd (the taking of 
animal life). He had a spiritual bent of nnnd and became the disciple of Rama- 
nand, a Bairdgi. His teachings and poetic compositions are most popular and are 
largely quoted in the Adi*Granth of Guru N4nak. The lapse of time has shroud- - 
•ed his birth in mystery ; but there can be little doubt about his being brought up 
by Muhammadan weavers. He preached the Adwnita philosophy but did not 
enter upon a crusade against Murti pijd (idol worship) or the worship of in- 
carnations and had equal respect for all religions. Several miraculous acts are 
•attributed to him, such as the helplessness of the Kazi when he wanted to punish 
■ Kabfr for his defiance of the teachings of Islam and the anecdote about his spilling 
.water in the court of the king of Benares in order to save a cook who had fallen 
into a heated oven. Kabfr is Said to have walked into the court of the king 
of Benares in the company of a prostitute with a bottle in his hand. The 
bottle contained Ganges water, but was taken to be one of liquor. The 
king was infuriated at what appeared audacious conduct on part of Kabfr. 
Meanwhile Kabfr spilt a little of the water from his bottle on the floor. 

The king demanded the meaning of this act and was told that a cook had 
■•fallen accidently into a heated oven and he (Kabfr) simply threw water on the 
•oven BO as to save the cook from being burnt. The king made immediate en- 
•quiries and found the statement to be true — (Bhagat Mai). The following triplet 
from .Janamsakhi expresses Kabfr’s religious toleration in a nutshell : — “ Rdniy 
Bdliim, Karim, Keshdb, Alldh nam each hoi ; Bismil ek, Bishamber eko, aur nd dtijd 
Jcoi. Dhoti, TilcJed am Jap Maid chhand Oobind gun gdo, Rdm ndm rasnd te 
■simaro. Jam airtdl bajdo. Kahat Kabir, dds fakir, apne rdh chal bhdi, HindUf 
Turk duhdn men eko, Alahh na lakhed jai. [Bam, Ra’nim, Karim, Keshab, 

.Allah are the true names. Bismal and Bishamber are one and the same, nor is 
there a second one; Dhofi, Tikka and the Maid (rosary) (may be worn), sing the 


• Punjab Census Beport, 1891, pp. 142—4. 

•t Glossary of Pastes and Tribes, Vob II, p. 417 et seq. 

f Kabir and Eabirpanthi-by Revd. 0. B. Westcott, 11. A„ edition 1907, Christ Church Mission Press, Caumpore. 

§Revd. Westcott has tried to pibve that Kabir was a Muhammadan by birth and Snfi by persuasion, buc 
the arguments are not conclusive, and if bom of Muhammadan parents, he must have developed Hindu proclivities 
'i3>y intuition. As to his creed, h^ discipleahip of Bamanand is not denied even by the author of Ddbistan-i-Uasahai, 
-unitten in the time of .Akbar. . 
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Chapteb 


1891 

1911 


District or State. 

Males, 

Fe- 

males. 

Total. 

Hissar ... 


1,937 

1,622 

3,569 

Robtak ... 


4,220 

3,751 

7,971 

GnrijSon 


12,328 

11,908 

24,236 

DelM ... 


8,113 

7,280 

15,393 

Kamil ... 


1,SC7 

2,126 

3,393 

Gurdaspor 

••• 

1,741 

1.423 

3,164 

Si&lkot .. 


2,327 

1,812 

4,139 

Gnjrinwila 


2,215 

1,351 

3,S6G 

Jind State 

... 

4.648 

4.174 

8,822 


praises (in verse)' of Gobind (God Krishna) ivith devotion. If you recite the- 
tiame of Eama you can play.pver the head of Tama (be fearless of death). Says. 
Kabii’, servant and faKr, .folloiv your own path, brother, there is one (God) in 
both Hindus and Muhammadans ; the unknowable cannot be known.] 

108,175 The sect does not appear to be losing much ground. 

The figures of 1891 and 1911 are compared in the margin. 

Its followers are found mainly in the eastern Punjab. The districts and 

states, which have returned the largest number 
of Kabirpanthis are noted in the margin. The 
majoriiy of them lie in a continuous block at the 
ex6*eme south-east end of the Province, consisting 
of the Districts of Gurgaon, Delhi and Eohtak and 
thh Native State of Jind. The number is largest- 
in Gurgaon (24,236), but they are also numerous 
in Dehil (over- 15,000). The Jind State has about 
9,000 and Rohtak about 8,000. The strength in 
the other districts is comparatively small. 

154. Kalupanthis* are followers of Kalu Bhagat, an ascetic of the Jhinwar 
(Kahar) caste, and belong mainly to that caste of Hindus. Various -supernatural 
origins are ascribed to him. According to one version, he was a follower of the 
Sikh Guru Arjan and according to another, l)e received supernatural powers from 
an ascetic who gave him his Gudri (cloak). Kalupanthis, however, worship the 
Hindu gods and also respect the Grant h Sahib.. Their attachment to Bdba Kalu 
is more or less in the form of an ancestor of miraculous powers. His shrine is at- 
Panchmahal in the Garhshankar Tahsfl (District Hoshiarpur). Offerings are- 
vowed to him for the fulfilment of worldly objects and made invariably at att 

1891 128,651 ceremonials. The stren^h of the sect in 1891 is compared 

wii 30,406 in the margin with that now ascertained. Kdlu Bhagat is 

apparently slipping out of the memory of his followers, as the number has sunk to 

about one-fourth during the past 20 years. The 
Kalupanthis are confined practically to the Ambala 
District. The only other units which have re- 
turned this sect at all, are Patiala and Bahawalpur. 
The figures are given in the margin. 

155. . Namabansi means descendant of Namd. Nama or Naradeo was a 
Bhagat, Chhimba by caste, who preached among the lower classes. His sayings 
are abundantly quoted in the Grantb Sahib. Only 972 persons (427 males and 
545 females), all Chhimbas, have returned themselves as Namabansis. The 
entry of Numdeo which has been included in Sanatan Dharma shows 379 (281 
males and 98 fcranle.s) adherents of the sect. Altogether the number of persons 
who have designated themselves after Namdeo or Nama is infinitesimal compared 
with the total number of Chhfmbas (Hindus and Sikhs), aggregating about 77,000' 
souls. An account of Namdeo is given in para. 82 of Mr. Maohigan’s Punjab 
Censn.s Report, 1891. He lived long before Gum Nanak. The legend about 
Lira is as follows : — ^His grandfather Bamdeo was an ardent worshipper of Sbri 
Krishna. He had a daughter who used to sit by him, when he whs engaged in 
worshipping the Milrti (imago). When she grew up she wanted to start her 
Piiji (■worship) separately and her father having provided her with the requisite 
mittorial?, she devoted herself whole-heartedly to the worship of God. Pleased 
with her devotion Shri Krishna appeared one day and asked her what she wanted. 
The request was for a son and was granted. She was an unmarried virgin, 
but conceived nevertheless and, in course of time, was delivered of a son, 
who •'vas called Namdeo. He grow up like his mother with marked devotion 
to Sbri Krishna and used to attend his grandfather’s worship. Once upon 
time, when his maternal grandfather was going out, tho latter asked 


* . 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Ambala ... 

18,9<5.’( 

15,099 

34,062 

Patiala 

03G 

G4G 

1,582 

Bahamlpnr. 

40G 

356 

763 


a , 

him to do the necessary Pujd (worship) in his Mbseuce and to offer Bhoff 
ffood) to the Thdhirji (God). He did so and offered some boiled milk as Bhog. 
Hnvitig placed some water with it, he polled a screen in front of tho Ihdhtnji to 

* V r AT. sect rxd cn;^n '*5 see Ptinjab C<X5ii.*i Keport, IbOl, j>p, and 

Vtl- 11, pp, 
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CHiiblo iVoTihoi \>ojne; CAton ' in private. On removing the screon, Iho milk was 
fennd untfuu'lu {1, from which ho inferrcfl that, he had committocl pomo sorions sin 
Mui that the (ioil ^vas not. plcapod accordingly at hi.s" ditTcring. He repeated tho 
prorec? nnsticcv.^pfnlly tho aocond day, hut on tlietliird day ho thought life was nob 
worth living, if God was not pleas-d with his devotion. IJo ncconlingly 
nitt'jnjued to dr.^troy hiinsoU with a knife, i^hri Krishna appeared and held his 
hatid, vaying that to plonfo him he would take the milk, which ho began to drink 
foTthwilh. When he had nearly finiphed. Xaindro caught hold of hislnind sajnng 
Ilia*, he mn.^t le.iVe a little behind for di-itrihntion us Ndiral, after the fashion o£ 
ll;imdt-o, and Hhri Krishna did (In his rolnrn, Ihiindeo would not bolic-vo tho 
pt*'ry, until Nannleo had r<‘pcalC'd his aidont invitation of Illmiiwi'm and succeoded 
in h’avitjg hi'' /-V.oi; (efferine) ncci’ptfd by Him in perron. Thenceforward hl.s life 
waP full «’f devotum nt.d he ptwiehcil againfl the allriiction.s of tho world, enjoin- 
ing g*<'d net*- and Uhitlii (dcvolioji) wjth a view to unite the SoU with tho ono 
God. j^i vri’nl Ptorii'V nio told alwu Id • niir«CHlou.s jmwer.s. At Apchalimgar ho 
rnterid the t'hiv.a temple v.*i!h ihecs tied round his waist and in his intenso 
devotiost, Ix'ir-nt to ring them ns if «hry wore cymbals. The ])rie.st turned 
liiin out for hi* imjv.-rtinence. He went, «;st at the b.ick of the t-'inplo and began 
to ping th'* of (o'!! the’.v, wla-n to ih.< di.'-m.ay of tho priept tiie door of the 

tcinjd" g-'t tumid towards it'i bnek, wlaTo Nnmdco was idtiing. Thou a woman 
na-l Idtn in the Wiiv .and fell at hi? b ot. He uttered the nfnai prayer, * may you 
live in lYi dlerh,’ to which rbi* repliid tluit her husband bad just ditsi .and called 
np,'!i 1dm to b' tre.oio Ids word. In? wont and revived her dead husband. 

Heiri!.|* of tl.i* tninirh*. the. king a«ke(i Xaitidco to revive bis dead cow or to 
embrac. l-h’.m. Nnmdvo by force of Ids devotion to Bhiigiviin was able to 
p;rfonn tin h nnerart. 

I.'eh I’ilb ij: i« s.nid to hi (he name of a Gurti of Ahfr.s and is greatly ro-?.vbnji. 
rpt-ebd by them and by Ihifrri*. The folh»wer.s {jf I'abdji have In'on letumed in 
Hi«*ar, na;ana, I’atiUn, .lind and llah’iwidpijr, where Ahirs and Ihigns are in 
aimndanee. .Sjiuc adii«-jx‘nt.s of IVdniji believe nl-'o in other ."^aints and hiivo 
cla'^'ed th’.nvidve'. a« l’anjpirf.'l«. In bSlM, the strength of the sect wa.sonly lOf*. 

The ctilri' p at th'> }>ivr-ut. t.Vnsur aggregate ti,*d2r>. 

].^7. The number of I’anjju'jiit'i relurm*vl in iSf’l it! compared in tho margin Paajpirw. 

witli the prv.'ent figure-’. An account of Panj- 

jdri’Is was given by Mr. Machigan in the Panjab 
ih'j’.sns Itepnrt for IS'.'l, pant. 70. The largo.st 
number of Panjpfr;:!?. has been returnid in Patiala 

— - (72,211), where a cuinbiimlion of any fivo of tho 

following j' dnt.'* i- re'-’pi'cti d h;,’ each individual : Shah Mndar, Pam Shtlh, Say.ad 
ilantpll.t. Pir Hdji Uattnn, fbipsim Peg, Mall Sh.ah, Miraitbai, Kaliipir, .S'>liipir, 

Gharib Sbai!, I’uran lihngat^ Gopi Cliami, Dyillpir, Piibiiji, Karniapfr, L;itbiapfr, 

IJiiksb Go'i, (tlae/.ipir. My onquiries in the eastern J’unjiil) sliowtsl that a favourito 
combinalifin of livo objects of wor.'ddp was (1) Lnkbdala (Siikbi Snnvar), (2) 

Gug"])Ir, (ti) 1)''V!, {^) Devatn and (o) Guru Numdr. In one place a purely Hindu 
combimition bad Ip.^en ftub.stituted, ihu.«5, (1) Blmirmi, (2) Shiv, (ti) Pariiati, (-1) 

Gnga, and (**) Sft da. 'I’ln* gradual wit iidiaw.il of iMnhnmmadnn votario.s from 
(3uga wor.-bipand the tendency to reiium! Muliaintmidans from IHndn influoncois 
re.snUing in a conesponding I'liminntion of Muliainmadan saints from I bo H.st of 
Pfrs v.orsbijipid by the llindas. Nevortlielc.s.s, the number of por.-’ons attnebed 
to one combination or another of fivo holy persons has rIiowii no dccronso. 

Indeed their strength Im.s nearly quadrupled in .20 years, but too much rolinneo 
cannot be pluci-d upon tho rolativo value of ihcso sect figures, as tho samo person 
might' return hinnolf as Sarwnria, PanjpWiI, Gaga worshipper, or Sanntan Dharmi 
(in so far ns ho worships Dovi or Bhairon). 

Ib8. Brief accounts of I Wi Ddsiu sect will bo found in tho Punjab Gonsus Rai Basin. 
Bejiorts of 1881* and ISOl.f Pai Bii.s, Pah Dfis or Pavi Diis, ns hois variously 
called, was a follower of Rifinilnaud (Bainfgi) and his followers aro confined to 
ihe Chatnar caste. In origin, they do not diffor much from Pam Dusias who aro 
tho follower.s of Guru Pihn Bifs. But tho doctrinos of Guru Nanak proacbod by 

•“I’ttniTaiJo, JAM. soTi T": ^ ^ 
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Chaftkc 


District. 

Persons. 

Hiss&r 

11,087 

Rohtak 

19,780 

Ourgion 

Dolm 

40,680 

14,672 

Gurdaspur 

4,467 

Patidla 

12,744 




Hindu. 

Sikh. 

Total. 

1891 


52,817 

80,396 

82,713 

1911 


2,001 

26,676 

28,677 


Guru Earn Dus are not very different to those taught by Ihii D4s. The Rum Djtsids 
are both Hindus and Sikhs. Indeed the majority of them do not -wear the Kns. 
In practice, therefore, the Rdi Ddsids have got more or loss mixed up with Rdm 
Ddsids nnd the similaritj^ of the two names in the Persian characior has, as in 
1891, resulted in a confusion between the two sects. The figures given in the 

1891 27,003 margin compare the strength of this sect in 1891 with that 

100)770 now ascertained. The followers of Rdi Dds would appear 

to have multiplied about four times in 20 yeai’s, but this is far from being true. 
The loss of Rdm Ddsids appears partly ns the gain of Rdi Ddsids. 'I’he Districts 

showing the largest number of this sect are noted in the 
margin. Rdi Ddsids appear to be most numerous in the 
Qurgdon District and are concentrated chiefly in the Delhi 
Division and tho Futidla State. 

The conclusion regarding the deceptive nature of 
tho variation is supported by tho coincidence that where 
the number of one sect is large, that of tho other is com- 
paratively small. The Gurgaon District which has 40,589 Rdi Ddsids has only 2,659 
Rdm Ddsids and Rohtak with about 20,000 of the former has only 79 of the latter. 
Similarly, the figures of Patiala are 12,744 and 6,091, respectively. On the other 
hand, Karnal with only 361 Rdi Ddsids has as many as 45,651 Rdm Ddsids. 

159. An account of Guru Rdm Rdi, the founder of this sect, whs gi ven by Mr. 
Maclagan.^ Rdmrdids come from all classes of society, but the sect is disappearing 

gradually, as its adherents who differ little from 
other Sikhs, nre being absorbed into the KlidZsa 
Panth. Only 2,001 persons (Hindus) have now 
returned themselves in this sect against 52,317 in 
1891. The number of Hindu and Sikh Rdmrdids 
is compared in the margin with the figures of 
1891. The decrease is phenomenal. In the margin 
are also given the districts and states where 
Rdmrdids nre still in some strength. They are 
confined to the three Dodba districts of 
Hoshidrpur, Jullundurand Ludhidna. 

160. River worship is common in the south-western Punjab and the priests 
of this cult are known as Thakkars. They believe in Darya Sahab and pray to him 
for all they want. In the matter of customs and ceremonies, they differ little from 
other Hindus. The corresponding cult in the eastern Punjab is that of Ehizar Pir, 
who is worshipped equally by Hindus and Muhammadans, as the water spirit. On 
the whole, there are 19,821 Hindu and J 1 Sikh river worshippers according to 
the present Census. They include 201 (males 96, females 106) followers of 
Zind Kaliana. An account of Zinda and Kaliana who combined to create this 
sect was given by Messrs. Maolagant and Eose.J The worship of Zinda 
Haliana is connected somehow or .other with river worship. Some maintain that 
Darya Sahab was a Chela of Zinda Kaliana. Others hold that Zinda Pir was a 
personification of the rjver god, Darya Sahab. The largest number of river 
worshippers is found in Multan (10,064), but the entries are scattered all over 
the Province. The number returned in the other Districts of the Multan Divi- 
sion is comparatively small but many river worshippers have obviously passed as 
followers of the Sanatan Dharma. 

C-— Ortbodox Hlndns. 

16 1 . For want of a better name covering all the orthodox forms of worship, 
the term Sanatan Dharma was used to designate the followers of the orthodox 
Hindu schools other than the religious orders. In other words all orthodox Hindus, 

not included in one of the sects enumerated above, have been 
^rsons ... classed as Sanatan Dharmis. The worshippers of Sluya, 

■ F^aies s’, 164,200 Vishnu, the Devi or any combination thereof, are includ- 

ed in the figures given iii the margin. Sanatan Dharma is 
defined as follows :—8hruti Smriti, pnr&ndidi pratipdditah Sandtana dharmah. (That 


District. 

Hindu. 

Sikh. 

Total. 

HoshiArpur 

• •• 

894 

1,164 

2,058 

Jullundur 


166 

12,64S 

12,704 

Ludhidna 

«•« 

813 

10,261 

11,074 

Pati&la 

• •• 

173 

... 

173 


* Punjab Census Beport, 1891, page 162, para, 102. 

Punjab Census Report, 1891, paia. 68. 

^ Punjab Census Report, 1901, page 11^ 
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onjo’nutl by tho Ve<lns, llio Srariti?, iho Purnnnp, cto., is Ibo Sfitiatnii (fmciont) 
rolicioK. lint il miisi. not l)c prosmnod ihnt cvory ono of tlio porEons iTgieterod 
ns >’nratan Dbnrnii, is orthodox. Tlie torin includes all sbndcs of belief from tho 
pnnclilion? obscrvanco of Affnihoim (daily fire Fnr-rifico), or ■n*orsliip of n parti- 
cxilar frod. down to the more brliof in the utility of ndlicring to the orthodox 
section of the Ilindn socii'ly, withont observing nny, or nt. least manj', of tho 
restrictions es?enti«l to the c.arrying out of the orthodox observances. Tho 
entries of saint worshipper.** nttached to other than the rccogjiizod or important 
.‘■'aint;- and tho wor.-’hipper.* of tho G.anges, such ns Gaiipa Ilansi, Ganga Pantbi, 

Ganpi Ganga .NVitln’, Gangn Pir and the followers of certain Gnnis, such ns 
Guru Jiidh i^achliini. Gnni I’nnyahal, Omn I’ir Da.s, Gnui Shakn Das, Gurn Sobhn 
It.'bn, }»a;nla Pir have nil Ixvji inrbnb-d under this head. To give a description of 
the buiulteds of donomlnntions inclnded ntider the gonend tenn Sanatan Dharma 
or t'‘ riiteinpt an esjdnnation of tin* various, terms \Yrnild cover cnormou.s space. 

ir»2. Wish Hf<'r«‘nco to a snggosHon jinide by Sir George Gr iir.«on forvnishnava 

the classification andSbaiva. 
of Ilimlns into 

f ! R.-. * i! « 1,1.5 Jit; I-!. 6 J.j'.>. 5 Ir j-fj; i« «-f ll r cl 04 r Crrsu* VnisllliavaS Uud 

j;,,;..,..,..,.., J 


j*. **.*1 iVil fttl ***1 lKr;f I** fitSicr 

Ajt l'«*r ft* )• ei-} 1-0 1.:\ i-ti f« f I! t rf •'SfV. t 


\r ft i.t || f cf 04r Crrsua 

“• » ? 

t» ii rs' li-^ t M t? t%\ VfL4»^ f ?*■ f f* r f tJ.jt 

e**-! «.• fit 2 ■‘..“'j 8..« A?* ^ t*- t|l t* f i } 

3? k\ 1-» t%f l3 Ik*. ?.t ^•f*»frr 1% 1 

< I :1 J tt ol 3 

1' ' r1 J 5' r ^ > 

*» ',*1 <■' V* l3 I*' t? t r{ Is ?re*v'» -f* 

r.-*. I r S' C f: (fr -n li «• r'.e * f « JJ* f r'-?sfirtt t ?tjT lijr JVtilfi? 

M? r I? i-J 1.' r xf.HtStf) t.‘ *^^5,' j;l< .3 t**'! ? en rn«.l?i p.** ftn 

t'< ;* n ?« ifj'sr, > 


pk 1,1.3 tJ r y 1»{* 3r 

S h a i V a s, tho 
Census Suporin- 
ti-ndents h n v o 
been requested 
to consider Iho 
rine.slions noted 
in tho margin. 

Heforo dit cuf ‘dug tin fo, it i.** n.T'.'*“ary to.s.-sy n few words as to the distinction 
brlv,'<vn il.o tv.'rt ficts. Vaisbnav.a, of r<.tn,*'.% in''nns (wor.-hipporof 

Yi»hnu) n!ul .‘^haivn implies Slivit Vj it.th (wor.shippcr of Slijva) Tho dirtmetion 

j*i jnoTo (-r b !•■* itii'dern. 'fhe root «if Vai*-hnavaiem is snppo'*..‘<l to be the C/uffar- 


fi 





j(;a f (God), is the ./ir.'i (human spirit), Pradiiuinna is manas 

(mitid) and Ariirud'Hnt is AlauhSr (egotiMn). The InVia/rra is theJ’ora- 

(higlior natnn*) of Ih'* hist (hive which are the effects of that higlicr nature. 

The doctrine of Adinn'f/t, wliieli is known ns Pantheism (or monism) 
i» rspouiah.-il in the 1 -panirinnls, bat w-s trcattnl a’* a .eceret doctritii’ atid did not 
coni'* iTilo j r.iminesire until it v.'as j're:i'-licd tw Shunkniaeliarya, wbo tuainfniued 
that iIk' whole nniver-e wa-* the inanife.staiion of (-ne God, that it was il/uya' or 
VyrUihi (deln.rion) which made thing" look nameron.^aiid different from one another 
and fK'tn Him, but that as soon as the knowledge of .self was gaimd and tho 
del«*inn removed, th" id'-a of S'jparatenec.s di«appeiired. Ibbnannj, who belongs 
to a lat'-r date, was tin- falhi-r of jiv'di'rii Vnislmuvai.sm, but having come in 
contact with the Adtrailn doctrine <i( ^hanl;IlnlchurJn, estahlished the rns-M'sfit- 
«/»{r'ii>fl — ».r,, qualified Zionism, instead of /Arnih/ or Dualism pure and .simple. 
According t.** him, the relation between the ,7iVa (human spiiil) and hhwara (God) 
is. that of Pi'ijtia and Ptijah (the ^yorBllipped and the wor.slnppor), A'dhdr and 
A'dhevn (the support and the f upporler), .'‘'//oWrniul Shnrin (the body and the in- 
mute of liic body). God is no more separate from the Jiva than is tho Jivet from 
the iSViirir ivhidi it inhabits nor any more llinii tho support from that wliich 
supports; and yet tho two in each set aio distinct from each other and tho object 
of tho ono is to got ne.arer the other and to bo finnlly absorbed into it. Sliunkant- 
cliilryii and Ilamiiauj may be taken ns the principul teachers of tho two schools, but 
there are other branches of Vaishnnvuism and Shnivnism with slight diffcronces of 
detail. 

1G3. As now nndorstood, tho two schools may bo classified ns follows : — Their cinssifi- 
Vai.«hnav.a« nro divided into (1) Vtshishiathoailn preached by Ratmimij with o;*'®" 
their offshoots, vi,-:., tho Rumanandi, Niraanandi, etc., doctrines; (2) SAwd- * 
dhaihcaiia, a school which boliovos in this world being n transformation of 
God roprosenting IHs Shakli (force). The followers of tiiis doctrine look upon 


* See rancfinWra, a Vnlshnavn book. 
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Question 1. 


Ki’islina under 9 years as the all in all. According to them Krishna after 9 years 
became human and l)is career thereafter became part of his Shahti instead of being 
himself. They do not believe in Mdyd (delusion) or the realization of it. Bdba 
Bharati who has written a book on Krishna, belonged to this school. 

Shaivaism is of fourkinds(l)— Smarte, t.e., the Adwaita Vedanta of Shankard- 
oharya. (2) Tantrih, in which black magic is practised with powers obtained by 
the worship ^of Bhairava. (3) Pashupati. — This school believes in God as Pati 
(Lord), Jioa as Pashu (animal) entangled in a Pdah (net). By devotion to the 
Lord the net may be removed, liberating the Jiva, who without the net is nothing 
more or less than the Pati himself. The only difference between the doctrine of 
this .school and that of Adwaita is the necessity of oblaining liberation from the 
net before the realization of the unity of self with God. (4^ Shdktik, which is 
divided into — (a) Shiv Shdktih, worshipping Shiva and Shahti— i. e., Bhalcti 
(Goddess) as a part and parcel of Shiva, and (b) Keval Shdktih, believing in 
Shahti (force or Goddess) as the supremo deity on whom Shiva is dependent.* 

All Vaishnavas worship Vishnu in one form or another, whether it be 
Vishnu Jalashdyi, Bdma or Krishna, and all Shaivas are connected in one way or 
another with the worship of Shiva. Space does not permit of a detailed description 
of all these doctrines, but it may be noted that the final goal of both sects is Mukti 
(liberation) of which the Shdstras lay down five stages — viz., (1) Sdlohya, where 
the liberated Jiva remains in some world, e.g., Manushyalok, Devlok, Suryalok 
or Golok, which by some is considered to be the ideal place for liberated Jivgs ; 
(2) Sarupya, where the liberated Jiva assumes the form of God (incarnate); (3) 
Sdmipya, where in a form similar to that of God incarnate, the Jiva stays in close 
proximity to God Himself ; (4) Sdyujya where the liberated Jim becomes a part 
of God, nevertheless maintaining its identity in the shape of its Edrana Sharir 
(karmic body), although existing in unison with the impulses of the Deity, of whom 
he forms a part, and (5) Kdivalya, where the Jiva loses its identity and nothing 
remains but Goi With these preliminary observations, I proceed to deal with 
the questions above enumerated. 

164. The difference between Vaishnavas and Shaivas is not at all marked 


Can all Hfn.i’i Province. Compared with the Vaishnavas of Southern India, it may, 
dusie eZa8»i;/(. perhaps, not be far from the truth to assert that the bulk of tbe Hindus in the 
^ros* Punjab are Shaivas, for Goddess worship in one form or another is very prevalent/ 
Shaivas ? but witli reference to the main forms of worship and usages, it may be equally 
true to call the majority Vaishnavas. For this reason it was not found practic- 
able to ask the Hindus at the time of Enumeration, whether they belonged to one 
or the other school of thought. It is, therefore, only possible to draw conclusions 
from such facts as are known about the belief of sects returned at the Census. 
For this purpose, the Hindus may be divided into, (1) followers of the Vaishnava or 
Shaiva religions orders ; (2) the orthodox Grihastis (house-holders) ; (3) the unedu- 
cated masses who, though orthodox in their attachment to certain forms of worship, 
are incapable of distinguishing between the subtle doctrines above alluded to; 
(4) followers of reformers whose doctrines do nob fall within one school or the 
other, and (5) saint worshippers whoso faith is too crude to fall within any of the 
above-mentioned categories. The sects analogous to other religions need not be 
considered here. Groups 4 aud 5 should be left ont of account, as they are 
neither Vaishnavas -nor Shaivas. 

The religions orders array themselves in a pronounced form on one 
side or the other. The orthodox Qrihastis make very little distinction between 
the two sets of doctrines, for they believe in Vishnu and Shiva as two of the 
three manifestations of Ishwara (God) ; and while on the one hand the devotees of 
one incai'anation of Vishnu will fight, in matters of detail, against those of another 
incarnation of the same deity, for instance, Ejfishna worshippers and Rama 
worshippers will go for each other’s throats over the form of salutation, viz., 
Bddha Krishna or Jai Sita Bdm, yet on the other, a Shaiva will worship Rama' 
on Dussehra and Krishna on Janamashtmi. He will make his .ofFericgs at a Thdkar- 
(2to(£ra dedicated to either of the two Avdidras of Vishnu, and a Vaishnava will go 
to a Shiva temple with equal reverenc e. The Shaivas read Ramayan, because 

• Besides Shaktikas bddn^ng to the Shaiva grbnp, there are Vishnu ShAktikas of the VallatM Bampradd. 
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the story is said to haYO been told by Shiva to Parbati (see Adhyatma Ramayaha) 
and the Vaishnavas TYorship Shiva because Rama -himself prayed to Shiva 
and established a Shiva temple at Rameshwar before crossing the sea. In Tulsi 
Ramayana, the worship of Shiva is inculcated repeatedly by Rama.* The 
attachment to the Vaishnava or Shaiva class is, therefore, in most cases due 
to parampara (i.e., the tradition of the family) or to the accident of a person 
receiving his Dihsha, (initiation) or Mantra from a Vaishnava or a Shaiva. 

Separate forms of salutation are not used by the Vaishnavas and Shaivas 
generally, nor is the formula recited at funerals by either section different, in this 
Province. The commonest form of salutation amongst non-Brahmans is Bam Bam 
or Jai Bam Ji ki. A non-Brahman addressing a Brahman in this Province will 
say Pairi painan nr Matfhd ieltnan which means I bow to you, and the Brahman 
will in return say Askirbdd (blessings) or Sukhi raho (be happy). A Brahman 
addressing a Brahman will say Prandm which also means I bow to you. It 
appears that these forms of salutation Lave not so much to do with the 
persuasions of the people as with their class traditions. The Brahman, whether 
a Vaishnava or Shaiva, does not say Ram Bam. On the other hand, all persons 
supposed to belong to the warrior class had no better form of salutation than 
that which reminded them of the warrior deity. The Vaishas and Shudras 
seem to have adopted the Elshatriya style in the natural desire to follow 
the leaders of the country. Similarly, in this Province, all Hindus, irrespective 
of the sect to which they may belong, recite at funerals, the formula Bolo 
JBdm (recite Ram), Bam ndm sat hai, Gopdl ndm sat hai, satija bolo gata hat 
* (the name of Rama alone is true, the name of Gopal (Krishna) alone is true, tell 
the truth for that is the way to salvation).’ This is obviously a Vaishnava 
formula, for in a purely Shaiva country like Kashmir, the recitation made at 
funerals is, “ Kshantavyome parddhdh, Shiva, Shiva, Shiva bho, Shri Mahddeva ■ 
Shambho" (Forgive my sins, oh Shiva, oh Shiva, oh Shiva, the blessed Alahadev 
Shambhu). There is nothing to show whether the Shaivas ever had a separate 
funeral formula in this Province, but the fact that even the Shaivas of Kashmir, 
when in the Punjab, use the local aphorism during a funeral procession all the way 
long, until they approach the crematorium, where they begin to recite tlieir own 
prayer to Shiva, shows that the Province has for a long time had a majority of 
Vaishnavas, some of whose customs have come to be adopted by the Shaivas as 
well, even though Shaivaism as a sect is older than Vaishnavaisin. 

The uneducated make little distinction between the different gods and oiaesificathn 
worship Rama, Krishna, Shiva, the goddesses, etc., as the occasion requires, their figures‘^6 
adherence to Vaishnava or Shaiva sects being, due to the causes above described, yaishnams 
On the above principles a classiGcation of Hindus is given in the margin. 

Although the distinction between Shaivas 
and Vaishnavas is by no means clear, 
yet in view of the difficulty to realize 
the Adwaita philosophy of the Shaivas 
and the general prevalence of the 
Vaishnava funeral formula, it may be 
right to say that all those falling under 
groups 2, 3 and 4, who do not specifically 
profess to be Shaivas or Devi Vpdsaks, 
should be treated as Vaishnavas for the 
purposes of this classification. People 
residing in tracts, where there are no 
temples, the only religious ceremony 
being that of recitations from the 
Granth Sahib in a Dharmsala, but who 
believe all the same in Hindu gods, will 


Oioup 1 . — Follotcers of religious orders : — 

(a) Vaisbnavas. (6) Shaivas. 

Bairigi ... 7,125 GoraUpaathi ... 

UdSsi 2,031 Jogi 

Fakir 2,763 Sanynsi 


2,41S 

7,339 

S,6S2 


, 11,920 Total ... 15,406 
(2) OrlhodoB householders, and (3) 
The uneducated masses : — 

la) Vaishnavas. _ (5) Shaivas. 


Total 

<ltonp5 2 and 3.' 


Dadupanthi 
Habirpanthi ... 
Kilnpanthi ... 
Banakpanthi ... 

P&b-dji 

Baidisi 

Sewakdarya ... 
Sanatandharmis 
(other than 
Shalvas or 
ShSklikas) 7,011,870 


1,324 

89,254 

36,406 

21,756 

5,226 

106,770 

19,821 


Sanatandharmis, 
Shaivas or 
Shaktiks 


4,233 


Total ... 7,292,927 Total 


4,235 


* Shivadrohi mama das Jcahdvae, So fiar Sapnehd mohin napaicae. 

Shankar vimukh hhdkti ehdhe mori. So nar mi'irh ntand matf thori, 

(A man who disrespects Shiva and calls himself my devotee, cannot reach me even in a dream. He who 
ignores Shiva and wishes to worship me, is a fool and has a blunt and emamated intellect). Tulsi Bimdyan— VI, 3, 7 and 8. 
Again. Araro ik gupta mata, Sabahin kahaon karjori, 

Shankar bhajan n'nd nara, Bhakti na pdvemori. 

(There is another secret, which y m shonld all say with folded hands, without reciting the praises of Shiva no 
•one can attain devotion tome.)— 151^ VI, 70, Venkateshvrai Pres, edition 1899, 
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Group 4 . — FoUmcerg cf reformers (irhoso doctrines do 
not fall iritbia one sciool or the other) — 

Aires 100,783 

Brahmos 700 

Berdhannis^ ... 3,09A 

Bddh&sirdmi ... ... ... ... ... 3,863 

Total ... 108,439 
Group S . — Saint icorshippers (induding faiths 

of low castes, etc.) 1,338,730 

Group B.—Seets analogous to ether religions 11,964 


Figures of a 
snail portion 
of the Lahore 
City, 


1 . 


SHAIVA. 
revi worship 
Shira „ 


VAISHHAVA. 
Krishna or BAma ... 
Banuman 
All gods 


476 

60 

536 


ISO 

100 

125 

375 


6 . 

7. 

». 

9. 

10 . 

11 . 


inSCELLAKEOnS. 

B^dhaswlmi 

Aiya 

Brahmo 

Theist 

Shamsi 

Atheist 


Total 


6 

180 

1 

4 

1 

1 

193 

1,104 


also fall in this category. The figures 
show that persons falling in groups 1 to 
3 number 7,324,488, f.e., 83’5 per cent, 
of the total followers of the Hindu re- 
ligion. Only *2 per cent, of the total 
Hindu population are Shaivas (includ- 
ing. Shaktiks), the rest 83*3 per cent, 
being classed as Vaishnavas. The fact 
must not, however, be overlooked that a large number of Hindus who pro- 
fessedly worship Shiva or Shakti, have returned themselves in the Enumeration 
books as merely Sanatandharmis and that the marginal figure.? do not, there- 
fore, represent a correct computation of even the unmistakeable Shaivas. 

With a view to ascertain the distribution of Hindus, according to their 

actual belief, I had enquiries 
made in three typical Hindu 
mohallas (streets) in the 
Lahore City, with the result 
that a total population of 
1,104 Hindus was found to 
be composed as noted in the 
margin. Most of the persons- 
included in headings 1 — 5 had 
returned themselves at the Census as Sanatandharmis. The figures show a 
preponderance of Shaivas but the data are too limited to justify a general 
conclusion. They nevertheless strengthen the theory that Shaivas are not so 
few as the entries in the Enumeration books would lead one to believe. 

165. My answer to question 2 would be that there are no distinguishing- 
features, in the way of anointing of the forehead (TilaJs), which has practically 
(Van^and .disappeared, or in dress or in customs and manners, which could mark the followers- 
tjicir oH>itea- of the Vaishnava from those of the Sbaiva doctrines. The only possible way 
of classification is to pick out sects which are known to bo positively Shaiva 
or Shdklik. As regards those whose beliefs and practices are mixed up, it is 
not possible to determine by applying any number of tests, whether they belong 
to one class or the other and the safest course is to relegate them en bloc to one- 
of the two classes. 

3 66. As to question 3, both Vaishnavas and Shaivas are monotheistic in 
so far as they consider Vishnu or Shiva to be the main object of their worship.. 
Monotheism implies dualism, i.e., the separate existence of the human spirit and 
God. Vaishnavaism is in its essence dualistic, in spite of the qualified Monism 
{VishisJitadioaita) preached by Ramanuja and the Shuddhad^oaita of the Krishna 
school. But Sbaivaism is also dualistic, since it teaches devotion to Shiva (the 
relation of the worshipper and the worshipped necessi-tates the conception of a 
dual existence) until the devotee reaches the highly spiritual stage of Nirvilealpa 
Samddhi. The realization of Monism inculcated by the Shaiva doctrines — ■ 
Tai ticamasi*^ (that thou art), aham Brama asmi t (I am Brahma) — only comes 
in at that stage. The highest ideal of a Sliaiva devotee is expressed in the 
follomng verse, Janmdni Santu mam deva shatddhihdni, md/vd cjia me vishatu 
chiltsmahodhahctu, Jcincha kshandrdhamapi ie charandrahinddt napdifu me liridaya- 
mish vanio namaste (Let me, 0 God, have over a hundred biitiis, and let 
Mdyd, the cause of delusion enter my mind, but let not my heart be away from 
3'our lotus feet for even half a second, 0 Lord, obeisance -to Thee). This , is 
surely monotheism on the basis of marked dualism. On the other hand, both 
Vaishnavas and Shaivas are polytheistic, inasmuch as they worship various 
ether gods (and goddesses) whom they consider to be the manifestation of 
the .self or power of the one deity in whom they believe. And Vaishnavas are 
no less p.miheistic than the Shaivas, for both consider God tc be all-pervading 
and the universe to be a manifestation of God.J For all practical purposes, 
tl'orcforc, there is not innch difference between the two schools, in respect or 


Questions. 


(ion. 


Question 3. 

Are Taith- 
otafor Jfor.o- 
ihciiHe '{ 


* Cthisdipya Upinisiid, VI, 8, 7 ff. 

♦ l.-ihidarAjulc.'. Cr-ssUhad. 1, 4, 10. 

i Fit pit nun SdKib ntro (ia ercry leal xs cj Lord)— Aalio 
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monotlicistn, polytlioisra and pautlieism. Tbo subtle Adwaiia philosophy, though 
professed in nuiuo, is rcnily Greek to evoti tlio Shaivns in the elementary stages of 
spiritual devolopmont. But iu so fur ns the final goal oi the Shaivns is the realiza- 
tion of Monism, it may bo said that the Vnishnavns are moro markedly monotheistic. 

1G7. Question 4- has alrc.'idy bcfn anstvored. Of the five kinds of 
-enumerated above, the highest form — viz., KaivaUja — is preached only , by the cor.tinu<d 

AihriiUti-vidi Shaivas. The Vaislmavas, therefore, believe in continued separate ”r«ra»c«,v. 

oxistonco of the human spirit after Muhli, in one fom or another. ' 

IGS. Question 5 must bo answered in the ufilrmativo. The Vaisbnavas have 5. 

no faith in the doctrine of ' 

1G9. As regards question G, the Upanishads proscribe three paths for 6. 

obtaining salvation, Nvhicli involves liberation fn»in rebirth and ■which, according to rfeet of 
the Vaislmavas, implic** securing close proximity to the Supremo Spirit, and5“'’'"®‘ 
according to the Shaivn'*, the realization of self which is none else hut the Supreme 
Spirit {/'armaViJiarj). They are the Ji'mhti Hian;a, Kami »Mdr<7n, and Gtidn mdrga. 

Bhagwat Gitti, the tilloraueo of Sri Krishna {an incarnation of Vishnu), contains 
most exhaustive discourses on the tUren paths, ltuli^^dnals may begin by 
trending any one of them, bni Hhahli, Knrma and (hdn niiiit combine before 
the goal can be roaclu-d. Kacb helps tbo oilier. JJhnkti is tbo easiest to 
begin with, but true devotion can only bo reached ■when one has controlled his 
actions, oxhaustwl his store of Karma (results of good and bad ncU in the past 
lives) and ceasi'd to perform any actions actuated by desire, so that bo creates no 
store for the fut nre. .N’rr can the devotee realize tlio object of his devotion or begin 
to [lOi f.trin StfhhSm (d' sireless) nctjons until bo has obtained the knowledge of self. 

Obtainii'g an advantageous nbirtb is certainly tbo oficct of good actions {Karma) 
and tb<* ibstkind of Shilii (.Snlokya) is obtained by actions performed with the 
desire of freeing one’s self from pain and rising to a sphere whore there is more 
pleasure than pain. But complete munneipation is possiblo only* when tbo actions 
{Kormad) lo.-'o their vitality — i.s., coaso to Iwar fruit. 

1 70. 1 1 is only natural that tbo ambition of the erndost intellect should bo Qocstion 7. 
tbo lowest form of .\iuklu Bnt iftbopopnlartoaclungscanboanindcxofthoi/uXfioiie- 

idoalr, of the people at large, it would not bo correct to say tlmt the ordinary 
\ineducat**d person looks n jiou .If uhii merely' as an advantageous re-incarnation. 

Some of tbo i*veryday pray«*rs of Vaislmavas arc: — Yaat/a smaran mdirena janma 
laafira handhanit vuauf.iiyalc, navia^lasmai t'ishuavn jirabJiavishnavc* fWhoso 
r<'mcmbrancc .nionc bberalcs one from. tbo shackles of robirth and of tlio world, to 
that all-powcrfiil Visbnn do I bow). Punarapi jananam punarnpi niarauamt 
ptuftrajd ffatldt jiivise, torhumal ivi pumramiin mddfiava, mdmnddhar nainddsam, 

(Repealed birth, l•(•pe!^ted death and repeated abode in the womb, is impossible 
to boar again, 0 Krishna, lift mo up, yonr ow'n seiwant). Kahat Kahir suno 
hhii addiia atcngniran inifduu (Says Kabir, hear 0 good people, I want to got rid 
of ro-incarunlion). Hfifc jaiinvi hi phdnsi (so that tho noose of robiitb may 
bo effaced) is a v.-ry' common say'ing. The fornmln recited when drinking 
tbo cliarndmril (water in wbicb tlio foot of tho Mvrli have boon washed), ' 

is ; -^Ahal mrUyv haranam Karvavijddhi nivdrakam Vishni:piidoda1:am piiwa ' 
pvmr jamna nn vidyalc. (Having drunk tho water of Vishnu’s feot, which 
.saves from untimely death and removes all diseases, rebirth does not tnko place). • 

Tbeso are tho popular pnay^ers. I'lion the opics, which nro so largely read and heard 
by tfic raas.^es, aro full of the idea of lihorntion from robirth. In tho Ramuyana, 
for inslanco, when about to die, lidli asks for freedom from robirtli, Ruvana wants 
to sec Haran, so ibutbe may got tbo liberation which ho had boon aspiring to, in 
tbo past throe lives and could not attain; and so on. Again every Tirlha (place of 
pilgrimage) has a legend explaining why Muldi — j.e., freedom from robirth — can. 
bo attained by tbo person bathing there, or by tbo pi/m (deceased ancestors), if 
thoir shrddh is performed, within certain limits and at certain times. 

Blit tho Hindus firmly beliovo that Muhli is a state of perTootion, which it is 
ordinarily impossitilo to roach in ono life, and that a soul has to pass through 
numerons incarnations on tho onward course, boforo it can free itself from the 
physical environments, for good. While, thoreforo, tho goal is liberation from 
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re-inoarnatioo, the . immediate aim is to get a more advantageous rebirth 
which would place the soul nearer the goal. But a person, whether educated 
or uneducated commences to think in this manner only when he begins to realize 
what desireless actions mean. Till then his actions are actuated by a desire 
for happiness in this life and in the birth to come hereafter, and although most 
people pretend to say they desire Mukti — i.e., liberation from rebirth, the inner- 
most wish of their hearts is a better life hereafter in which they should have all 
pleasure and no pain. The reply to this question therefore is, that the people, 
whether educated or uneducated, do understand what Muhti really means, but 
that in most cases, they are actuated by a desire not to attain to Muldi but to 
secure a happier rebirth or Swarga (paradise). 

2 . Soots worshipping Muhamntatlan Saints. 

171. Besides actual conversion, Islam has bad a considerable influence on 
^ the Hindu religion. The sects of reformers based on a revolt from the orthodoxy of 

Varndshrama' Dharma were obviously the outcome of the knowledge that a differ- 
ent religion could produce equally pious and right thinking men. Laxity in social 
restrictions also appeared simultaneously in various degrees and certain customs 
were assimilated to those of the Muhammadans. On the other hand the miraculous 
powers of Muhammadan saints were enough to attract the saint worshipping 
Hindus, to allegiance, if not to a total change of faith. The subject was discussed 
at length in the Census Reports of 1881 and .189] , • and need not be dealt with again. 

1 72. A very elaborate account of the followers of Sakhi Sarwar, commonly 

■ - known as * Sarwaria,’ was given by M r. Maclagan - in 

paragraphs 71-74 of the Punjab Census Report, 1891. 
The sect is also known as Sultani and in some 
places by other names, such as, Nigahia, Lakhdata, 
Dhaunkalia, etc., but I have used the term which is 


1891 

1911 


Hindus. 

Sikhs. 

689,772 

230,988 

34,789 

79,085t 


724,561 

310,073 


most common. The figures of 1891 and 1911 are compared in the margin. The 
total number of Sarwarias has fallen from about three quarters of a million to a 
little over 300,000. The number of Sikh followers of Sakhi Sarwar (Kesdharis) 
has increased from 35 to 53 thousands, while the other Sikhs and Hindus put to- 
gether are less than half of the number of Hi nda Sarwarias returned in 189 1 . This 
considerable decrease in the Hindu followers of Sakhi Sarwar, is partly compensated 
in the increase under Panjpfrias, but nevertheless the falling off is marked and it is 
due probably to the spread of the influence of the Arya Sam^j. The only distinguir 
shing features of the Sarwarias are (1) their abstinence from Jhatka (i.e., they will 
not eat any meat except that prepared in the haldl method prescribed for Muham- 
madans), and (2) the observance of Jumerat (Thursdays), when charitable doles are 
given in connection with vows made for the fulfilment of certain desires. 

173. The Shamsis are believers in Shah Shamas Tabrez of Multan, and 
follow the Imam, for the time being, of the Ismailia sect of Shias, their present 
lea.der being H. H. the Agha Khan of Bombay. They belong mostly to the Sunar 
caste and their connection with the sect is kept a secret, like Freemasonry. They 
pass as ordinary Hindus, but their devotion to the Imam is very strong and it is 
said that it is based on an unspeakable faith in the eflScacy of the blessings of the 
Imdm by way of enhancing illicit gain in the customary practices of the goldsmith 
guild. The goldsmith alloys his gold by night. The Sun is, therefore, supposed to 
be the exposer of his misdeeds. Shah Shamas Tabrez is known to have had the Sun 
under his control and the eagerness to please liis successor may, therefore, be due 
to the desire to be screened from the adverse attitude of the Sun to their professional 
misconduct. The instructions of the creed areissuedin anovelfllphabet(whiohis pro^ 
1891 ... 1,510 bably a secret code) by fl. H. the Agha Khan, who is said to represent 

1911 ... i,i25 an incarnation of the Hindu Trinity. The number of this sect is 

about the same as it was in. 1891 (see marginl. The Shamsis appear to be most 

numerous in Sialkot. The districts and states 
returning Shamsis are noted in the margin. The 
followers of the sect are looked down upon by botb 
the orthodox and advanced Hindus, because it 
believed that their secret teachings aim at a. 
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• Fnnjab Ccnsas Reports, 1881, para. 289 (p. 121),'aria i891, para. 70, p. 131, et. seq, 
t Sabjdbari, 25,880 Ecsdbiri 53,205. 
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The sage then told him to .repeat the word ilfara * (which is Kama inverted) 
and disappeared. The robber continued to repeat it for years together without 
moving from the place, so that his body got covered over with earth which 
formed.a huge ant-hill. After some time, the same sage re-appeared and got him 
out o[ the ‘ Vdlmiha ’ (ant-hole). He was consequently called * Valmiki ’ and 
became afterwards an eminent sage. -One day, while he was performing his 
ablutions, he saw one of a pair of Kraunchas t being killed by a fowler, at whichhe 
cursed the wretch in words which unconsciously took the form of a verse in the 
Anushtubh metre (this was a new inode of composition) and at the command 
of Brahma he composed the Ramayana in that metre. 

Another place of origin asciibed to Balmik is the Nardnk of Karnal where 
he ia said to have been a low caste hunter. But the fact that Valmiki is sup- 
posed to have lived at AvaniJ (Mysore) Champdran,§ Tarpanghat || (Dinajpur), 
and Yalaha ^ (Poona), and in every one of the cases is stated to have been the 
author of the Ramdjana, seems to point to the conclusion that there were either 
several Bdlmikis who lived at different places at different periods, and wore, by 
lapse of time, identified with the great author of the Rdmdyana, or that the 
author Valmiki was a great traveller and while he frequented the Nardak of 
Kama! as a highway robber, he settled down atBithur on the bank of the Tamasd 
and travelled over Southern India as a sage. 

According to the latter theory, the attachment of the Ohuhras to this saint 
would be ascribable to the fact that the lower castes are enjoined to listen to the 
JtihdsPR (Ramayana and Mahabharata) as their scriptures, because they are not 
entitled to read or listen to the Vedas. The Mahdbhdrata has not been in vogue and 
so the Ohuhras and other low castes now revere the Rdmdyana and the Enmdyana 
alone. His deification by the scavengers or his establishment as a saint belong- 
ing to their fraternity would be nothing unnatural and the alleged association of 
his birth with the food supplied by a low caste man would afford a good excuse 
for the Ohuhras to call him the scavenger of Bhagwan. The legend about Bdimik 
being a scavenger who lived at the time of the Mahdbhdrata and was invited to 
Yudhisthird’s Yagya, because the spontaneous blowing of a conch which had been 
predicted as a sign of acceptance of the sacrifice by the gods, did not come 
off, and whoso arrival made the conch resound,** would also appear to be 
based on' the same idea. Ho such incident is, however, related in the 
Mahabharata. 

The theory of the supernatural birth of Bdimiki given in Adhyntina Bdmd- 
ynna (which is a more recent compilation than that of Bdimiki) complicates 
matters and t^nds to preclude the idea that the saintly author of the Ramd- 
yaufi was .a robber. The conclusion that might be drawn from this jumble 
of unconnect»d and apparently inconsistent information seems to bo, that 
there were two Balmikis, one the author of the Rdmdyana, a Brahman saint of 
high status, and the other a highway robber, who was converted into a religious 
pr«>ach»-r by the impressive advice of some passing sage. The Bdimiki Ramayana 
makc.s no mention of the low birth or antecedents of its author, and judging 
from ihf' book itself and the account given in Adhyatma Rdmdyana about the opio 
h'. ing corapo.'Od in advance, t.c., before the events of Rama’s life took pJaco, there 
F.coias to b * nothing eventful in the history of this Bdimiki except that, tbo wail 
of the hrmtneht birds, led him to curse in the anushtubh metro, which is con- 
sidered to ly; the first metre in which classic poetry w’as composed, and it is on 
this account that Bdimiki is called the father of poetry. The descent from 
Vanina prob ibly refers to this Bdimiki. The story of birth from a maiden 
or frs.-m a Brahman woman who had eaten the khichri presented by some low 
ca.=te f>* op!e, seems to refer to the otlior Bdimiki of tito Karnal Nardak, wlio was 
br\-,ui»i)t up lu a robber, but on conversion to the right path began to preach 
i.raoiig the lorrer clas.=c-3. This i.s perhaps the Bdimiki worshipped by the 
f.Wi.'.'jj'.-r.?. 'riif.'e are, however, surmises which remain to bo justified. Further 
n tr.tiv yet clear the point. 
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Total 463,172 
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1861. 
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Hindu.,, 
Sikh ... 

377,457 

74,731 

199,463 

10,312 

-177,092 
- 04,419 


• 176. Various accounts of the origin of Lalbeg are given.* Most people Iialbegis 

connect Lnlbeg "witb Balmlk. Enquiries made in the eastern Punjab shovr that 
Ldlbeg is widely known as Lalguru, which confirms the theory that LSlbeg is a 
conniption of Lalbhek {Ldl red and bhck attire) wbo was a red-coated disciple 
of BiUmik. The conversion of the Hindi name into a Persian one and the in- 
vention of a foreign origin would bo a natural result of Muhammadan influence. 

The distinction between Lalbegis and Bdlmflds is a purely arbitrary one. 

Chuhras residing in Mubammadan districts call themselves Lalbegis, those 
belonging to or coming from Hindu districts give their faitb as Balmiki. The 
two sects will usually not intermarry, but their articles of faith which are de- 
scribed by Mr. Reset differ little. The different denominations under which 

Lalbegis have returned themselves, are noted in the 
margin. Lai Pir, Lai Panthi, Lai Shahi and Lai Dasi 
are synonyms of Lalbegi. The other entries have 
been classed as Lalbegis, as they have been returned 
from Muhammadan districts. Teji is the name of a 
sub-easte. A few Chuhras residing at the shrine of ' 
Makhdiim-i-Jalianiiin in the Muzaffargarh District 
have dcdiciited themselves to that shrine. Multdni, 

Pindi are geographical terms. 

Ramda'sia means a follower of Guru Ramdas, the fourth Sikh Gnrn. Kamdasias. 
An account of the sect is given in the Census Reports of 
1881 (para. 606, p. 322) and 1891 (para. 98, p.l58). Most 
of the followers of this sect are Chamars. The strength 
now ascertained is compared in the margin with that in 
1891. The large decrease is due partly to a confusion 
of the name with Raidasias (the appearance of the two 
nalncs is identical in Urdu) and largely to the fact that the tract where the followers 
of this sect abound, has suffered heavily from epidemics. It is also stated that 
a large number of Bamditsias are goitig over to the tenets of Guru Gobind Singh 

and joining the ranks of the Elhalsa Panth. The sect 
is strongest in the eastern Punjab, where the Cha- 
mdr weavers are in abundance, as the figures in the 
margin will show. Kamal has the largest number of 
Ramdasias (45,556), Hissar comes nest with over 
32,000, and Jind (22,526), Delhi (16,224) and Ambala 
(13,412) are also important. The presence of as 
many as 20,269 of them in Lyallpur, a district in 
the western Punjab, might appear strange, but it is 
duo mainly to migration. 

^ ^.—Ro formers. 

178. A very exhaustive and interesting account of the Arya Samaj move- Aryas. 
ment, of its founder Swami Dayanand Saraswati, its rehgious doctrines, and of its 
social and political aims was given by Mr. Maclagan in the Census Report 
of 1891. The following remarks will supplement the information given therein. 

Swami Dayanand was the disciple of Swami Virjanand of Muthra and received 
from him the impulse for the spread of the VedSc religion. The motto of the 
teacher was “ Back to the Vedas and original Shastras ” and he held that the 
systematic and independent study of the Vedas and the Angas — vis., the Vedic 
grammar, the Upanishads and Darshanas, without the assistance of the traditional 
commentaries written upon them in comparatively recent times, was essential 
for a true comprehension of the real meaning of the Vedas, and it was on these 
lines that his disciple built his creed. The ten Niyams, whose adoption 
was laid down as essential, were so general, that with very few limitations, they 
left perfect freedom of thought and great latitude for relaxation of restric- 
tions, without prescribing their absolute abolition. Considerable changes have, 
however, taken place since 189 1 . Mr. Maclagan said that the creed retained 
the sacred thread for the three superior castes and by implication debarred 
the Shudras, from some of the privileges of the twice-born. The sacred 

* See Punjab Census Beport for.1891, p. 200. 

t Glossaiy of Castes ana Tribes in Qie Punjab, Vol TI, pp, 183, 204-206. 
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Hissar , ... 

31.781 

312 

32,093 

Delhi 

16,224 


16,224 

Eamal 

45,551 

5 

45,556 

Ambala ... 

12,90(1 

452 

13,412 

Jnllnndar ... 

5,057 

330 

5,993 

Ludhiana ... 

0,715 

2,937 

9,652 

L^Upur ... 

18,724 

1,545 

20,269 

Jind 

22,443 

82 

22,625 
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Dayanand Anglo-V edio College. The majority of tlie Hindu students of all 
•Colleges as ■well as a large number of-olerks, in abort, a large portion of the edu- 
cated Hindu community, go to swell the ranks of the Samaj. Multan has always- 
been a strong centre, because Muhammadan influence had left the Hindus of that 
locality very far from orthodosy and so in a condition mpst suited to the conr 
venient tenets of the Arya Samaj. 

The policy of the Ary a Samaj, regarding the propagation of their tenets 
by vigorous preaching and violently assailing the doctrines of other faiths, appears deMde.*''** 
to have changed. Individuals excepted, the Aryas as a community, now devote 
their attention, in the religions line, to the teaching and exposition of Swami Daya- 
nand’s interpretation of the Vedas, among the members of the Samaj. The activity 
is now directed mainly to educational, social and philanthropic work. 

The fundamental principle underlying the educational programme of 
Aiya Samaj is the attempt to combine Eastern and Westem culture, as far as 
possible, by Eastern methods. Both the University and non-University systems 
of education are being tried. The Dayanand Anglo-Vedic College represents the 
former and the Gurukulas illustrate the latter. The Arya Samaj owns one first 
grade College, 3 Gurukulas, 16 High schools and a largo number of Middle and 
Primaiy schools.® A great deal has been done towards the spread of female 
education. One Female college and more than 50 Girls* schools are under the 
direct management of the Samiij. A large number of elemontaiy books in 
Hindi have been printed for the benefit of female students. 

Much attention has been paid to the uplifting of the depressed classes, 
during the past decade. The permanent centres of this reclamation work are 
Sialkot, Ooshiarpur, Jullundm*, Kangra and Mnzaffargarh. A start has been 
made in purifying some of the untouchable classes by a process called Shuddhi 
(purification), thus removing their disability to touch good ffindus without 
causing pollution, and entitling them to interdine with the members of the Arya 
Samaj. They liave also succeeded in reconverting some Hindus who had embraced 
Islam or Christianity in recent years. The subject is discussed more fully in para- 
graph 212. The Arya Samaj has done a good deal towards the fusion of sub- 
castes on the principle of reverting ■to the four vamas and towards encouraging 
widow remarriage and discouraging child marriage. It is perhaps, due to the 
influence of the Arya Samaj and other similar refoim societies that the ideas above 
mentioned have permeated the Hindu society at large, ■with the exception of the 
more orthodox. 

The Arya Samaj maintains two well equipped orphanages, one at Feroze- 
pore and another atBhiwani. The number of inmates is 176 and 33 respectively. 

It has co-operated with the other sections of the Hindu community in supporting 
orphanages at some other places. Much good work, which received recognition 
from Government, was done in connection with the earthquake in Kangra. In 
times of famine, the Samaj has come forward promptly to the relief of sufferers and 
has taken charge of large numbers of orphans, who were sent to their orphanagesr 

^e Arya Samaj is thus engaged now chiefly on social work. As 
ever, a large proportion of the educated Hindus, particularly the young meripoiitioal**^ 
coming otit of the Colleges, are members of the Arya Samfij, the participation of the®®'>e'o^f 
abler and more gifted of these in political movements, for a time, identified 
this body with political discussions and agitation. But this phase appears to have 
passed off and the movement, which was originally started as a purely religious 
one, has found an opening for its enthusiasm in spheres of social economy. Ihe 
comparative atrophy of the religious side may be ascribed to certain ciroum- ^ 
stances related by a distinguished member of the Moderatet party. 

“ cwdmi Diiydnand originally tried to confine himself to a revival of Sanskrit and to 
-work on purely Bastorn methods, but failed. He then came to Lahore and found the ' 
educated nlasses to be tossing ‘about on the sea of ignorance and not knowing how to arrive 
at the truth. Some had, in the absence of anything bettor, joined the Brabmo Sama], others 
the tiat Sabha and others still had cultivated a liking for Christianity. The eloquence 
and accommodating tenets then adopted hy Daydnand with a view to combine the in- 

• In every town of importance, the Arya Samaj has opened a school for boys. It has, however, not been 
possible to ascertain the exact number of such schools. , 

+ The Aryas are divided now into those with rigid, and those with moderate views. Men of both sides aio 
fonnd in the vegetarian as well as the meat-eating party. ' ' 
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flaence of East and West drew all sneli wavering figures towards him. .Batin fonndino- 
the Arya Samfij, he had to combine the pure Bast in him with the Westernised East 
in those educated Hindus who were his chief disciples and. who shared with him the 
privilege of founding the institution. He says " For a time the Westernised East has had 
its way. The outside has received a good’ deal of attention, but the inside has been 
neglected.” What has come to an end or is dying out is not the spiritual East in the 
founder, but the materialistic West in the co-founders who had come too much under the 
influence of purely Western ideas before they were attracted by Swdimi Daydnand. A 
reaction has, therefore, set in, and if it continues the religions side of the movement should 
grow strong again.^’ 

In the Census Report of 1891,* Mr. Maclagan said that “ The stricter 
Aryas have a prejudice against being classed as Hindus.” But this objection was 
and still is, based upon the contemptuous meaning which the foreign -term Hindu 
acquired during the Muhammadan period. The movement started by Swami 
Dayanand aims at a revival of the original faith of the Aryans as interpreted by 
him from the Vedas, accepting the Brahmanas, TJpanishads and Darshanas as 
authority, only so far as they do not contradict the Vedas, This is exactly the 
basis of the Hindu religion,t the only difference being that the orthodox Hindus 
regard the Brahmanas and TJpanishads as part of the Vedas (Shruti). Besides, 
the monotheism preached by Swami Dayanand is not unknown to the Hindu 
religion. For example, it is said in the Rigveda,j: 

“Indram mitram varunam agnimdhu ratho divyah sasupamo garulmdny 
eTcamsadvipra baJmdha vadantyagnim yamam mdtarishwdnamdhuh” [They called 
Him Indra, Mitra, Varuna, Agni ; then he is the heavenly Garutmat, of pretty 
wings ; that which is one, the wise call it many ways ; they call it Agni, 'yama, 
Mdtarishwan.] Again Manu says§ “ EtamekS vadantyagnim tnanumanye prajd~ 
patim, Indramthyapare prdnam, apare Bralim shdshvatam" (He is called Agni 
by some, Manu by others, Prajapati, Indra, Prana and also the eternal Brahma), 
In the Nirukta some monotheistic interpretations of terms are given and ascribed 
to a school of thought called the aihavadis. The monotheistic rendering of the 
Vedas is, therefore, not altogether a novel feature. 

The only difference is that the orthodox Hindus have absolute faith in the 
Pur^nas, epics, etc., and regard the truths and principles enunciated therein as 
based upon the Vedas; while Swami Dayanand did not. But here again, in cases 
of difference between the Shruti and the Smriti, the authority of the former cannot 
be challanged by the orthodox, |( although they maintain that where there is no 
difference the Smriti must be presumed as correct and based on the Shruti.^ 
One section of the present Arya Samajists has begun to see a number of truths 
contained in the Puranas, etc., which are not irreconcilable with Swami Dayanand's 
interpretation of the Vedas. The Arya Samaj recognises the division of society 
into 4 varnas, although it considers them interchangeable by merit instead 
of being hereditary. On the other hand, they lay great stress on the Ashram 
DJiarma, which the orthodox Hindus believe in, but do not, as a rule, practise. 

• "With regard, therefore, to religious principles, the difference between the 
orthodox Hindus and the Arya Samajists is a matter of detail, although it is a 
radical one. It is something like the difference between the Roman Catholics and 
the Protestants of the most reformed order. 

From the social standpoint, too, the Aryas have not adopted any distinctly 
separate line. They still marry, largely within their own caste and observe, in 
practice, a certain amount of resti’aint in eating and drinking. The tendency is to 
break the restrictions against intercaste marriages and interdining ; but this 
tendency, which is due to the influence of Western education, is found amongst the 
other Hindus just as much as among the Aiyas, although the latter were probably 
the pioneers of advancement in trans^essing the established customs. Widow- 


• Para. 118, p. 178, ToL L 

t Veda fratipadito dhamah, " lie Vedas arc the eotitco of the sacred lair ” (“ Sacred Lairs of Ganlam 
Chapter I— 1). 

1 Rigroda I, IW, 4G. 

I Maaa (Chapter Xll — 123). 

r, "OI those irho iroold tnoir Dharma, the Veda is the sopremo aulhoti^ "—Mann, II._ 13 Shmli Smriii 
Ttrcdr.e tu Shrutireva ccriyasi. ** But when tbcn! is a diitercscc between the Sbxuti and the Soiritlp the former is of 
coarse it? jghUcr JibilS. (See Knllnha's Cororaentary on Mann, 11, 13). 

\ VtTcdhe firar.apftsJijam tyni, atati hyanumdnam, (In case of diiicrcnce (the SmritQ is to be ignored, bnfc 
Thca there is cone, (its acecraey is) to be inferred}.— Mimfnsa Darshana 1, 3, 4. 
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introduced by tbe Aryas already existed in certain strata of the 
Hindu society. The prohibited degrees for marriage are duly observed by the 
Aryas and in matters of inheritance and other social relationship, their practice is 
identical vrith that of other Hindus. Under the circumstances, they can only be 
considered a body of reformers within the Bindn society. Bearing in mind the wide 
significance which attaches to the term Hindu as now used, it is impossible to 
consider them as non-Hindus ; although, owing to their objection to the alien 
term * Hindu ’ they prefer to call themselves by various names such as Arya, 

Vedic Dharam, etc. To quote the words of a distinguished and one of the oldest 
members of the Arya Samdj contained .in a lecture delivered by him in 1893 
**He (Swami Daynnand) has not given them (the Hindus) any new religion. Ho 
has drawn their attention to what was old and latent in the Hindu mind.” 

At the time of issuing instructions to Enumerators, the chief authori- 
ties at the headquarters of the Arya Samdj were consulted as to 
whether they should be relumed as professing a separate religion or 
mot. Although taking exception to the term ‘ Hindu,’ they did not, yet wish to 
be treated as separate from the Hindu sociejy, and consequently decided that 
the Aryas should return themselves as Hindu by religion and Aiya 
or Vedic Dharm by sect. Of course, the Aryas do not regard their 
faith as a sect, but consider it to consist of doctrines of which the -present 
form of Hinduism is a corruption. A part can, however, not be larger than the 
whole, and considering that the term ‘ Hindu ’ has come to be universally accept- 
ed as representing the religious and social practices of the people known as 
Hindus, no course was open but to treat the Arya Samaj as a sect; 

The castes from which members of the Arya Samdj are chiefly drawn are Composition, 

noted in the margin, for districts* where the sect of Arya?. 
is moat numerous. The figures are not complete, 
and aggregate 82,488 only against the Provincial 
total of 100,763 for the Aiya sect. It will be seen 
that the Meghs now form the most numerous class 
among the Aryas, and the Ods who are also 
a recent acquisition by Shnddhi, are not an insig- 
nificant factor either. The most important con- 
stituents of the society are, however, Khatris, 

Aroras, Jats and Brahmans who stand 2ud, 3rd, 

4th and 5th in numerical strength. The classifi- 
cation of castes made in the margin shows that 63 
per cent, of the Aryas belong to higher or mid- 
dling castes, 3 per cent, of them come from 
menials and about 34 per cent, are recruited from 
the low (or untouchable) castes. The efforts of 
the Arya Samaj in elevating the depressed classes, 
are apparent from the high proportion of the 
last mentioned group, and the fact that the 
percentage of the total Strength of the castes 
on the total Hindu population is 14, compared 
with 34 among the Aryas, shows that the attention of the preachers of the faith 
has of late been directed very largely to the lower classes. 

179. The" Brahmos are the eclectic Theists. Mr. Maolagan gave a f nil Brahmo 
account of the movement.^ A very detailed history of the Brahmo Samaj audits Samaj. 
divisions is being printed (in three volumes) by Pundit Shiva Nath Shastri, M.'A., 

•of Calcutta. Although the total strength of Brahmos is not large in this Province, 
yet it contains the adherents of all the three branches of the sect, viz., 1, Adi- 
Brahmo Samaj ; 2, Navabidhan, and 3, Sadharan.J The cardinal principles of 
the Society are ; — belief in one God, the universal brotherhood of mankind, the 
■equal rights of both sexes, the disregard of all social restrictions in the matter of 
interdining and intermarriage, the cultivation of a high standard of morality 
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■ • The districts for which figures bare been abstracted are : — Ujssar. Delhi, Earnal, Hosbiai^ JuUo&dar' 

Singra, Lahore, Amritsar, Rnrdospur, Sialkot, Guirintrila, Qujr&t, Sbabpnr, Lyallpor, Multan, MuzaSarearh* * 
+ Pages 172—174 of the Punjab Census Report for 1891. 

iPor distincUon between the three branches see Bengal Census Report, 1901, pp. 159.160^ paras - 
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and respect. for sacred books and holy men as aids to spiritual development 
- (but not as instrumental in attaining salvation). Divine worship and treading- 
•fcbe path:, of righteousness according to the Rotates, of one’s conscience are 
considered to be tantamount to salvation. 

The movement has been confined to'the educated classes, and while the 
opposition of the orthodox Hindus was strong in the beginning, owing to the incul- 
cation of a wholesale social reform, the Arya Samaj is now drawing most of the 
young men who might have come within the folds of this society. The movement 
suffered by the separation of the Dev Samaj, of which an account has been given 
separately ; and it has to" be remembered that, although inculcating such radically 
different social ideals, the members of the Brahmo Samaj are yet not marked as 
outcastes from the Hindu society and therefore find no diffculty in stepping 
back to the folds of orthodoxy, thus counteracting the progress made from time 
to time in the numerical strengfth of the body. The adherents of this faith were 
not separately registered in 1901. The only figures available for past Censuses 
are those of 1891, when they mustered 115 strong in the whole Province, 
^e number of Brahmos now is 700 (males 396, femSes 304), that is to say, the 
accretions to the faith for the 28 years, from 1863 to 1S91, amounted to only 115 
and an addition of 585 has been secured during the past 20 years. The progress,, 
can hardly be called rapid. It is a pity that for want of statistics of 1901 the 
growth or decline during the last 10 years cannot be examined. But it is claimed 
that during the past decade the movement has been considerably strengthened 
by the establishment of a missionary organization called the Sadhanashram, at 
Inhere. It sends out missionaries to different parts of the Province and has 
been able to produce a good deal of literature in ITrdu and Hindi. It has a fortr 
nightly Urdu journal mainly devoted to I’eligions, social and moral topics. 

Brahmos are most numerous in the districts named in the margin. They 
are confined mainly to the headquarter towns of the districts. 
The figures of Gurdaspur are open to doubt, as enquiries show 
that the number of Brahmos is not so large there. The likely 
explanation is that the Enumerators wrongly entered Brah- 
man in the sect column in respect of persons who were Brah-. 
man by caste and Sanatandharmis by persuasion and that these 
entries were copied as Brahmos. Lahore, being the Provincial 
centre of the society, has most adherents of the faith. 
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tfonai.’an”'*' in the towns of Simla, Kawalpiudi, Sialkot, Ferozepore, Mianwali, Isakhel, Bhera, 
PbUnnthropie A in ritaar and Delhi. The activity of the Samaj is directed chiefly towards 
education and social reform. By the generosity of the late Sardar Dayal Singh 
Majithia, who was an ardent sympathiser of the Brahmo Samaj, and left the whole 
of his property as an endowment for the promotion of education according to 
Brahmo ideals, a first class College and a High School, both named after the 
donor, have been established at Lahore. The College was opened in May 
1910 and has already established itself in public estimation. Under the 
auspices of the Samaj, several intermarriages have been celebrated between 
Panjabis and natives of other Provinces, belonging to different castes. 
As regards female education, the members of the Samaj started the first 
girls’ school at Lahore in 1885. A free night school for labouring classes 
has been in existence for the last four years and is doing good work undei* 
the guidance and supervision of the Sadhanashram. The Samaj 'has not been 
backward in philanthropic work. Its members distinguished themselves at 
the earthquake of Kangra, the plague epidemic of Lahore, the famines of the U. P,- 
and Bikaner and similar occasions of public distress, by offering pecuniary 
assistance and voluntary services for the relief of the sufferers. 

castes ■ which constitute the bulk of the Brahmo Samaj are noted 
in the margin. Enquiries show that there are not more than 2 
or 3 Brahman Brahmos in the Province. The entries relating^ 
to Brahmans are, as already explained, due to a mistake in 
interpreting the entry " Brahman ” made by the Enumerators in 
the column for sect. The mistake also appears to have been made- 
in other places besides Gurdaspur. It is, however, interesting 
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to note that tlie members of the Samd], in spite ‘ of their claim of ignoring 
caste distinctions in toto, are still under the influence of the institution in 
BO far as they have professed to belong, or at all events' hare been reckoned 
as belonging to, one caste or another. Making allowance for the error pointed 
out above, the total strength of Brahmos must be well under 500 ; and this 
figure is in accordance with the information obtained from members of the Samaj. 

180. The origin of the DeT Dharm was described in Mr. Maclagan’s Census 11®^ Samaj, 
Beport.* In its infancy, the faith differed little from the monotheistic Brahmo 
doctrines, and obviously camO into existence because the intensely emotional in- 
clinations of Pandit Satydnand Agnihotri were not tolerated by the Brahmo Samdj 
in general. The following, however, grew ‘day by day owing to the zeal and 
sincerity of the founder and spiritual meetings for communion with the Supreme 
God occupied whole nights. But gradually, notions regarding the practical divinity 
of the human soul, to which Mr. Maclagan alluded towards the end of his account 
of the sect, and which were then in the course of * evolution, resulted in the 
deification of the founder. And now, the Dev Dharm, which is also called Vigydn 
ilnlah 'Dharm or the religion founded on science, admits of no Creator. The 
President-founder, Pandit Satyanand Agnihotri, who is referred to in the litera- 
ture of the society as Shri Dev Guru Bhagwanis said to have attained to a complete 
love of all that is true and good, and complete hatred of all that is wrong and evil, 
infuses among others his higher life, and is looked upon as the personification of 
the highest ideal. Tho ideal of the society has thus undergone a complete change. 

According to their present teachings, the universe is regarded as eternal Teachings, 
and its constituents — matter and force — are said to exist eternally, undergoing 
changes and producing, in combination with each other, all animate and inanimate 
forms. Tho human soul is considered to be a form of life evolved from 
the lower ones, subject to the laws of change, like all other objects in 
the universe, and consequently apt to degenerate and lose its independent 
individuality or to develop into tlio highest goal of man’s life, which is to 
obtain Dev Dharma (divine life ) by spiritual union with the Dev Guru Bhagwan 
in a spirit of reverence and love. The object of the followers of Dev Dharm 
is salvation from falling into the downward course on the one hand, and the 
pursuit of spiritual progress on the other. The degeneration is the result 
of ignorance regarding one’s own self, slavery of lower passions, and undue 
attachment to worldly objects ; while adherence to truth, leading an unselfish 
life, seivice to others, self-sacrifice and the right adjustment of relations 
with human beings, animals, vegetables and inorganic substances are the 
means of rising high. The killing of animals and eating meat are strictly pro- 
hibited. The central office at Lahore is under the guidance of the President- 
founder. The Dev Samdj is an academy for the evolution of higher life in fit 
persons. The disciples are divided into various grades of membership, • according 
to the stages of development in the attainment of higher life and the degree 
of their sacrifices for, and usefulness to, mankind. A vow to be free frcm 
the following 10 vices is essential even for members of the lowest order : — (1) 
professional misconduct including bribe-taking, (2) theft, (3) suppression of debts 
or deposits, (4) illegitimate acquisition of money or property belonging to 
others, (5) indolence, (6) gambling, (7) adultery, unnatural crime and bigamy, 

(8) use, offer, manufacture, sale or purchase of any intoxicant for intoxication, (9) • 
flesh-eating and inducing or advising others to eat flesh, and (10) killing. The 
advanced members set an example of kindness, reverence, gratitude, obedience to 
constituted authority, punctuality, fulfilment of right engagements, etc., in their 
lives, and the highest standard of honesty and uprightness of character is 
demanded from every member. The society now embraces several graduates, 
magistrates, doctors, pleaders, money-lenders, landholders and Government 
servants. Several members are said to have returned money, in some cases 
amounting to thousands of rupees, which they had obtained illegally before 
coming under the influence of the society. 

The small body has done a good deal of work in the advancement of Kducationai, 
education and claims to maintain at Ferozepore, the only Hindu Girls’ High 


, * Fonjob Census Beport, 1891, para, 120, pp. 179 and 180, 
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School in the Punjab, ■which actually prepares and sends girls up for- the 
Matriculation Examination of the Punjab University. They also have at Moga, 
a High School for Boys, -which has a -wide reputation not only for secular 
but also for moral education and is popular even -with Hindus who are not among 
the sympathisers of the Samaj. They also maintain several institutions for 
the education and moral training of grown up men, married women and widows, 
and minor schools for girls and boys, where primary education is imparted free. 
The educational work of this body has, from time to time, been appreciated 
by successive Lieutenant-Governors of the Province and also received 
recognition at the hands of the late Viceroy of India, Lord Minto. The society 
has pubhshed over 100 books and pamphlets in Urdu, English and Hindi. An 
English monthly journal called the ‘Vigyan Mulak. Dharm,’ Hindi monthly 
called ‘ The Sewak,’ and an Urdu fortnightly called * The Jiwan Tat,’ and also 
a Sindhi monthly called * The Sindh Upkar ’ are issued regularly. 

The activities of the society are not limited to moral and educational 
work, but they also preach social reform. They are opposed to the Purdah 
system and child marriage (the minimum marriageable age is laid down as 
20 years for boys and 16 years for girls). Caste restrictions are discarded. 
Interdining and intermarriage among all castes of Hindus are encouraged. 
Widow marriage is allowed and efforts have been made to curtail marriage 
expenses. The objectionable system of mourning followed by women (called 
sidjpd) has been given up in the families of the members. The Samaj is 
open to followers of all rehgions, but is recruited practically only from the 
ranks of the Hindus, and although the faith is said to be entirely differ- 
ent to Hinduism, yet the members have chosen to call themselves Hindus 
by religion, in the sense of nationality. It was remarked by Mr. Rose* 
in 1901, that the society had no longer any hostility towards the Arya 
Sam4j as had been noticed by Mr. Maclagan in 1891. Unfortunately, however, 
the strife appears to have been resumed not in verbal discussions but in the 
papers. A long controversy between DharmpAl {alias Abdul Ghafur), a convert 
from Dev Dharm to Arya Samaj and Sarmul^ Singh of Moga, a Dev Samajist, 
which led eventually to a criminal case in the Fefozepore courts, probably shook 
the faith of people in the doctrines of the Dev Samaj j but since the settlement 
of the case, the cloud appears to have passed off. 

The followers of Dev Dharm number 3,094, according to the sect 
returns. But there is reason to believe that most of the 818 members 
shown in Hoshiarpur are orthodox Hindus, who gave their sect as Devi Dliarma 
(goddess worship) which, however, was wrongly entered' by the Enumerators as 
Dev Dharma. Local enquiries made in respect of 681 Dev Dharma entries 
proved that the persons in question were not members of the De'v Samaj 
but that -most of them were enumerated on their way to the shrines of 
goddesses Ghintpurni and JwdUdji, whose votaries they profess to be. Dis- 
carding the greater part of the figures of this District, the correct strength 
of the Dev Dharm sect would probably be close on 2,300. Inspite of Lahore being 
the headquarters of the movement, the stronghold of Dev Dharm is Ferozepore. 

The districts showing the largest strength of Dev 
Dharmis are noted in the margin. Only two followers 
of Dev Dharma -were registered in 1891. But 
including members not returned as such, they were not 
supposed to number more than 12, all told. The figures 
of 1901 are not available. The increase from 12 
to 2,300 in 20 years is quite remarkable. It is, how- 
ever, feared that the vitality of the movement depends 
on the impressive eloquence of the President- 
founder and that it may not survive him. 

181. The followers of Guru Eanak are called Nanakpanthis and persons 
designating themselves as such are found among both the Hindus and Sikhs. In 
one way all Sikhs are Nanakpanthis, as the religion originated -with Guru N4nak, 
but those who have attached themselves particularly to the tenets of Guru 
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•Pnajab Ceasirs Heposi, 1801, page 117, para. 10, Chapter HI. 
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Gobind Singh, call themselves Gobind Singhi, Khalsa, Tatkhalsa or the like 
■while the adherents of the other Sikh Gurus or their descendants (who are 
dealt -with under saint worshippers) or the followers of certain religious 
orders among the Sikhs, have adopted specific titles. The number of persons 
registered ns Hanakpanthis at the recent Census is compared in the margin 

- with that ascertained in 1891. Most of the 
1S91. Hindus, following the teachings of Gum Nanak 

who, as noted by Mr. Maclagan (on page 148 

642,621 of bis Census Report of the Punjab for 1891), 

438*653 are kno'wn roughly as Sikhs other than Singhs, 

- — : have now classed themselves as Sikhs, and 
consequently, the number of Nanakpanthis who have preferred to give Hinduism 
as their religion, has fallen to about one-twenty-fifth of the figures of 1891. At 
the same time, the term has come into disfavom* among the Kesdhari Sikhs 
who have appeared under other titles, reducing the strength of Nanakpanthi 
Sikhs from 438,653 to 99,601. But for the purpose of comparison with the 
figures of Hindu Nanakpanthis of 1891, we should add to the present 
figures, the 176,036 Sikh Sahjdhari Nanakpanthis and perhaps all the 233,712 
nnspeciOed Sahjdhari Sikhs, bringing the total of non-Kesdhari Nanakpanthis 
"to 431,544, against 542,621 in 1891. 

182. A full account of the tenets of the Eadhnswami faith, obtained from Radlia- 
the then leader of the sect was printed at pages 131-132 of the Punjab Census swami- 
Report of 1901. The teachings are esoteric and three planes PtW, Bralmmd and 
Vijdldes (also called Nirmal Ghetumia Dhdma) are recognised instead of five 
in the Hindu philosophy. The school derives all knowledge in the astral 
and higher planes through the highly developed sense of hearing instead of 
through the sixth senses gijinendriy a (mind) of the Hindus. The attempt of the 
school is to justify all its teachings on a scientific basis. They consequently reject 
aU revealed books and profess that the doctrines and practices taught by them 
are completely new and not contained in any other faith. They believe in re- 
incarnation and hence in Karma. Exaltation to the abode of the supreme spirit 
(Radhaswami) is salvation, which implies separate existence of the liberated spirit 
on that highest plane. The goal would, therefore, appear to be similar to mono- 
theism of the Vaishnnva type. The practices taught are called the surat shabd 
yoga or sahaj yoga, which seems to be a variety of rdj yoga, in which the 
elevation of the spirit is achieved purely by meditation (and not sddhan yoga, 
which is really a part of hath yoga and is sometimes erroneously called rdj yoga), 
while the training of the subtle sense of hearing, seems to be based on principles 
similar to that of hath yoga. 

The sect was founded by Seth Shiv Dyal Singh, known as Swdmiji Mahdrdj 
in 1861. He was succeeded in 1878, by Rai Bahadur Salig Ram, alias Gurmuhh 
Sdhib (the name given to him by his preceptor) and called Eazoor Sahib by his 
devotees. It was under the latter’s leadership that the sect came into prominence. 

He died in 1898 (not in 1895 as stated by ]^. Rose), after guiding the faith for 
20 years, and was succeeded by Pandit Brahma Shankra Misra, M.A., initiated as 
Premanand, and known among his followers as Mahdrdj Sdhib. The present 
leader, who succeeded to the Gaddi in October 1907 and was acknowledged as 
the leader in October 1908, is Babu Enmtd Pershad Singh, LL.B., Vakil, 
Ghazipur. Ho was named Swami Autdrsaran by his preceptor and is called 
Sarhdr Sdhib by his disciples. • He appears to have been recognised as the 
leader {Sant Sat Ouni) by practically all the satsangis (members) in this 
Province, but certain differences of opinion are said to have resulted in some 
saisangis at Agra, Benares, and Allahabad not o-wning allegiance to him. 

The strength of the sect was not ascertained in 1901. The figures of Strength, 

1891 are compared in the margin with the 
results of the recent Census. ‘The following of 
the sect has risen in 20 years from 37 to 4,293 
and is still growing. The fascinations of the 
Toga practices coupled -with the assurance 
that all the teachings are based on rational grounds and not on mere hearsay, 
probably form a greali attraction to the educated classes, who find the formalities 
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of the old Toga sohool rather hard nuts to crack. The inclusion' of 7 Muham- 
madans appeared ouripus, but enquiries from the local Secretary of the sect 
showed that the society did include a few Muhammadans, while on the other 
hand a reference to the Gurdaspur District proved that seven Muhammadans 
had actually returned Radhaswami as their sect. The Secretary of the Radha- 
swami satsang (society) thinks that the number of followers of this faith, as 
ascertained at the recent Census, is much below their real strength. It is possible 
that some of the adherents of the Radhaswami faith may not have cared to name 
the esoteric school to which they belonged. ' 

B.-Mtsoeltaneous. B-— SlscellaneODS SBClS. 

The less numerous and unimportant sects have been grouped under the 
head Miscellaneous and aggregate 10,126 persons (males 5,514, females 4,612). 
A brief account of the more noticeable ones is given below. 

183. Baba Isa is a sect which from its name appeared to be connected with 
Males 28 Christianity. But enquiries have shown that the sect is - known 
Females !!.' 16 after the name of a Hindu Rajput of Datarpur in the Hoshiarpur 

Total Cistrict, named Ishar Das, commonly called Ishar or Isa (which is 

“ ■■ an abbreviation of Ishar). On account of his high spirituahty and 

miraculous powers, he was known as Baba Isa, and his disciples to this day 
call themselves his followers. The sect is of recent origin, although it has not 
been possible to ascertain the exact date of Ishar Das’s birth or death. His 
followers do not differ from the ordinary Hindus in any marked degree. 

184. Vam Margi is a branch of Shdktiks, (i. e., Devi Upisaks) Who offer 
animal sacriBoe to Kali and use both meat and liquor in their rituals. They worship 
the female creative principle, but keep their methods of worship absolutely secret. 
The path, which is Vam=left* or beautiful, is open to great temptation, and 
while persons with a high degree of self-control are said to have attained to great 
supernatural power (in the direction of black magic), the novices fall as easily into 
abuse, as stated by Mr. Maolagan.f The sect is, however, losing its popularity and 
the number of its adherents has dropped from 703 to 172 within the past 20 years. 
Males .. 95 The sex detail of the present figures is given in the margin. Very 
Females ... 77 interesting stories are told of the doings of eminent Vam Margis. 
One of them is said to have released 18 prisoners from a well-guarded jail in a Native 
State, one man disappearing every evening, in spite of all the extra precautions 
taken. For this purpose he is said to have lived for 40 days solely on spirits, 
spending day and night in meditation of the object of his worship. In another case, 
on the house of a Yarn Margi being searched on suspicion of his possessing illicit 
spirits, pitchers full of liquor are said to have got converted into milk, and so on. 
'W’ithin the last half century, cases are said to have occurred, in which human 
sacrifice was practised, and a man who had tried to pry into the secrets of the 
worship of a group of "Yam Margis was seized, sacrificed at the altar of the Goddess, 
cut to pieces, cooked, and eaten up, without anybody being the wiser for it; 
Suspicion subsequently led to the arrest of some of the members and the search 
of the house, but no evidence could be procured by the Police. 

185. Baododa is a Bhairon temple in Rewari, where girls used to be 
Mules ... 31 married to the God.|: The votaries of Bhairon in this vicinity still 
Females ... 25 gall themselves after the name of the temple. 

186. Only 11 persons have returned themselves as Daftricts. .ItisaPer- 

Dahria ... 11 sian term used to denote atheism. Freethinker is a somewhat 

16 term adopted by 5 men, who do not practically believe 

“ ' '■* in any religious doctrines whatever. Ndstik is the Sanskrit 

equivalent of atheist and fifteen persons have appeared under this designation. 

187. Hem Raj, an Arora and a retired Government servant (Superintend- 

ent, Deputy Commissioner’s vernacular ofifice) in the Mnzaffargarh District, became 
a preacher of Vedant on his own lines and gathered a decent following. His 
disciples are ordinary Sandtan Dharmis ’witha Vedanticbent.of mind, but 6 of 
them (2 males and 4 females) have returned themselves as Hem Bajis. ^ Hem 
Raj died early in 1910. His son Daulat Ram ascended the Gaddi after him and 
has published several treatises on Yedant. 

Tho right bud path is that ol occultism and the left hand one of blade magic. 

t Fun jab Census Beport, 1891, para. 50. 

^ See Punjab Census Bep^, 1691, p. 103. 
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188. An account o£ tlie Gulab Daai sect -araa given by Mr. Maclagan.* Gulal) DasL 

They are a section of Udasia. Their strength is decreasing as the 
i9ii !!. ... W8 figures in the margin wiil show. I came across a snake charmer 

{Sapera) who was a Gulab Dasi, although the shake charmers are 
usually Jogis — ^mostly Kanipas. He described his ritual as consisting of prayer 
-to Bhagwan, morning and evening, and Horn, for which he prepared a little 
Ohauka, where he lit a small fire and on this placed a little sugar or some other 
sweets, at the same time burning incense and blowing the Shankh (conch). 

He offered OMrma (pounded sweet cakes) on Dusehra. He also worshipped Sitala 
and Guga Pir. This was a curious mixture of TJdiisi and Jogi forms of worship, 

■with a shade of fire worship. ^ ^ 

189. Gharib Diisis are a branch of Dadupanthis, Gharib Das being one Gharib 

jggj 1^357 of the important disciples of Dadu.f The sect is, however, on Dasi. 

1911 ’.V. ’398 tiio decline as its strength has come down in 20 years from 1,357 

898 (see margin). ^ 

190. Jambhaji was a saint, contemporary o£ Guru ITanak, who lived inJambhaji- 
Bikdner and has a large following amongst the Bishnois. An account of the sect 

is given at pages 110 ct seq. of Rose’s Glossary of Castes and Tribes, Vol. II. Only 
^00 persons have returned themselves as followers of this sect (162 from Hissar 
and 36 from Bahawalpur). 

191. Baba Jowahir Singh, a Sikh saint, has numerous followers in the north- Jowabir 
— — eastern Punjab, amongst both Hindus and Sikhs. TheSingM. 

Sikhs, number now registered is, however, much smaller than that 
^ 2 ^ returned in 1891 (as shown in the margin). Baba Jowahir 
i,‘s 77 Singh was the grandson of Ganga Das, one of the disciples of 
Amar Das, the 3rd Sikh Guru. There is a temple at 
Khatkar iialan m the Juilundur District, dedicated to his name and a 
pond in the Ajmergarh Pargmah of the Patidla State is held sacred to his 
memory. This pond known as .lohdrji is said to be of great sanctity and the 
story related by the followers of Babd Jowdhir Singh at this place is' somewhat 
different to that noted by Mr. Maclagan in paragraph 97 of the Punjab 
Census Report, 189 1. This place is supposed to be associated with the death of 
Sarwau at the hands of Dasharatha, fathsr of Rama. The particular spot where 
■the tragedy is believed to have been enacted is marked to the south-east of the 
Johdrji. The pond lies in the centre, encircled by two streams, one named 
Kaushalya (after Rama’s mother) which flows in the natural course from north 
to south, and the other called Kekai (name of Rama’s step-mother) following 
an abnormal course from south to north. The unnatural course of the latter 
stream is ascribed to the perverse attitude taken up by Kekai, the queen of 
Dasharatha, in connection with the e.vile of Rdma. King Dasharatha, they say, 
had a palace on the ridge with abodes for the Ranis. The pond was subsequently 
possessed by a man-eating Rakshasa (demon) named Mdhiya. Babd Jowahir Singh 
killed him by his Yoga power and rid the place of his oppression. The Phauri 
(wooden instrument for removing litter) with which he struck the demon is 
preserved in the temple built by the late Mahdrdja Narendra Singh of Patidla. 

But Mdhiya is said to have prayed to the Bdba Sdhib for a blessing, and this 
was granted, the Babd assuring him that all the pilgrims would worship him 
(the demon) as well. All pilgrims, therefore, after making their obeisance at the 
temple of Babd Jowdhir Singh, offer a goat in the name of Mdhiya. The place 
where Mdhiya died is also marked. 

192. The Kirankdris are believers in one God. They are nothing more or 
- - ■- less than staunch followers of Guru Kdnak. The figures 
Sikhs, for 1891 and 1911 are compared in the margin. The 

Bdndu Nirankdris have apparently returned themselves 

46,610 33 Sikhs and the Sikhs have designated themselves 

lises by other sect names. A full account of the sect is 
-■ given in paragraph 95 of Mr. Maolagan’s Census 

Report of 1891. 


1891. 
1911 . 


Bindns, 


14,001 

241 



Hindas 

1691 ... 

9,502 

1911 ,. 

4S2 


* Ponjah Ceosns Bepoit, 1891, para. 91. 
t See Punjab Oensos Reptrt, 1891, para. 87. 
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19S. Ramanandis are a branch of Bairagis (see paragraph 163). Their 
number has decreased from 6,829 in 1891 to 811 at the present Census. Some 
of them have probably appeared under the main head ‘ Bairdgi.’ 

194. A full account of the Ohnrondilsis, vrho are worshippers of Shri 
1891 ... 1,204 Krishna in the eastern Punjab, was given by Mr. Maclagan in 
1911 ... 924 paragraph 60 of his Census Report (1891). Their strength in 
1891 and 1911 is compared in the margin. Unlike other small sects, the 
Charandasis have not declined much in number. 

195. Ghisitpanthis, numbering 726 in all (males 411, females 315), are*fol- 
lowers of a holy person named GhisS, who preached theism and 
was opposed to M4rti pujd (idol worship). They are found in 
the districts and states named in the margin and come from 
the Brahmin, Bania, Jat, Lobdr, Tarkhan and Chamiir castes, 
without distinction. The majority of them are inhabitants of 
Delhi and Bohtak. Ghisd was a weaver by caste, and a 

resident of village Khekhra (Meerut District). Ho is said to have died in 
Sambat 1924 or about 45 years ago. He was a follower of Kabir, but 
having advanced spiritually, he himself came to bo respected as a saint 
and his followers began to call themselves Ghisdpanthis instead of RaMrpanthis. 
His teachings do not differ much from those of Kabir. His followers recite 
‘ Sat Sahib ’ and read the hdni (teachings reduced to writing) of Ghisit saint. 
Har Chand'Das and Nanoo were two famous followers of Ghisd and most of the 
Ghisdpanthis are attached to the former. Guru Nnnak, Kabfr and Gharib Das- 
are respected by all followers of Ghisit. Although like Kahirpanthis, the majority 
of G/iisdpanthis are Chamars and Julahas, yet recruits from the higher castes are- 
not unknown, and it is curious that when they join the sect, they do not 
take umbrage at being touched by an untouchable member and do not 
consider themselves polluted, even if by mistake they drink water or eat food 
carried (or in the latter case even cooked) by a Ghisdpanthi ; and yet they are 
supposed to observe the caste restriction with full rigour. 

196. Kaladharis are the followers of the Bairdgi Mahants of that designa- 
1891 ... 6,192 tion belonging to the Hoshiarpur District (see page 126 of Mr. 
1911 ... 1,084 Maclagan’s Census Report of 1891). Their strength has diminish- 
ed to about one-fifth of that in 1891. 

197. Jaikishnis are the devotees of Sri Krishna, who realize in Him the 
incarnate as well as the impersonal God. An account of the sect is given on page 
120 of the Punjab Census Report of 1891. The name is obviously derived from 
the form of salutation adopted by the followers of this sect. They worship none but 
Him, and consider the whole universe to be a manifestation of Krishna, who 
is the fountain head and object of all love. They have apparently nothing to do 
with Vam Mdrgis as stated by Mr, Maclagan in his Census Report cited above, but 
seem to belong to the Vasishtadwaita School of V aishnavas. The Janam Ashtami 
(birthday of Sri Krishna) is celebrated by the Jaikishnis as a great festival. In 
their customs, they do not differ from other Hindus, except in the detail that they 
distribute sweets {Hahoa) after the death of a member of their community. -The- 
number of Jaikishnis now is 826 (males 448, females 378). In 1891 they num- 
bered 1,692. 

198. The number of Parn^mis or Chhajjupanthis has decreased from 1,551 

1891. ... 1,551 to 1,059 during the past 20 years (see margin). In paragraph 
1911 ... 1,059 76 (page 138) of the Census Report of the Punjab, 1891, Mr- 

Maclagan has briefly mentioned this sect. The existence of traditions of a local 
saint called Chhajju Bhagat and the similarity of his name to the term Chhajju- 
panthi, coupled with the facts as generally known in the past, led him to believe 
that the sect had been founded by Chhajju Bhagat of Lahore. The accounts of 
the sect since published and enquiries recently made have, however, shown, that 
there is no connection whatever between this sect and the Chhajju Bhagat of 
Lahore who was a Dadupanthi, The founder of this sect is said to be one Dhani 
Dev Chandra, who was a Kayasth by birth and was a native of Amarkot in Marwar, 
He was bom some three hundred years ago and his attention was directed towards, 
the realization of Self at a very early stage of his life. He left his home in 
search of truth and after the study of Sanskrit literature for 14 years at Jamnagar’ 


Districts, Persons, 


Hiflsar 

... 1 

Bohtak 

... 212 

Dolhi 

... 393 

Earnal 

... 34 

.Ambala 

••• 83 

Jind ... 

8 
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(Kathiawar), he appears to have set his heart on Vedantio views or what amongst 
■the Muhammadan is known as Sndsm. At the age of 40, he attained communion 
with the reality of his soul which he termed Krishna, the lord of Parmadhama,- 
who solved his difficulties by communicating to him the secret mantra of the 
Pamnmis called the Nijnam. He appears to have preached universal brotherhood 
in order to include both Hindus and Muhammadans within his creed and presented 
the doctriiies-'inculcated by the Shastras and Puranas in such a manner as to make 
them acceptable to the followers of both religions. "With this object in view, he 
had to discard the restrictions of caste and the details of both religions. He 
.preached tim worship of Lord Aksharatil (beyond words, f.e., indesorib.ible), but 
the devotional part of his creed created the necessity of a personal Grod and for 
this purpose his disciple Pran Nath had to declare himself to be that personified 
God whom tbe Shitstras and the Koran expected in the form of Nishkalank 
Avatar and the Mi-hdi-Messiah respectively. Dhani Dev Chandra died on the 14th 
Bhadon, Sambab 1712, and was succeeded by Pran Nath who belonged to a very 
respectable Khatri family. Ho collected the teachings of his Guru in a compila- 
tion called the Kuljama Sahib, wliich is the Gospel of the creed and consists of the 
following 1 4 books : — (1) Eds, descriptive of the Lila of Lord Krishna with the 
Oopis at Brindaban. At that time Krishna was 11 years and fifty-two days old. 
(2) Pral'dsh, dealing with the cause of the creation of the world and giving the 
reason of Sri Pran Nath’s manifestation as Aksharatit. (3) Khatruti, 
describing the si.v seasons during which Pran Nath wept spiritually over 
his separation from tho real god Aksharatit or Puran pdra Brahma of Par- 
madhdina. (4) Kalas (pinnacle), relating to the search made by Sri Dhani 
Dev Chandra for God, and containing discourses on various obiter subjects. (5) 
Sanandhn, explaining the real truths underlying the passages in the Koran about 
the manifestation of the Imam Mehdi and Isd- (6) Kirantan, treating of the 
various Toligions of the world. In this book, all the forms and ceremonies of tho 
■different religions are condemned. Emphasis is laid only on internal spiritual re- 
alities. (7) Khulisa. — ^In this summary a comparison is made between the books 
of the different religions. A parallelism is found between Hinduism and Muham- 
madanism, the dates of the manifestation of the Imam Mehdi Messiah and Biiddh 
Nishhalank are given, and the chronology of the creation of the world, etc., is 
discussed. (8) Khilwat. — On this treatise depends the whole theoiy of this faith. 
It also explains tho reasons for the creation of the world. This book is 
a sort of dialogue between Aksharatit and Brahma Srisht. It is the real basis 
of the whole Knljiima Sahib. (9) Parikaramd, giving an account of the Parama- 
dhama and Dhama, the abodes of Aksharatit and Akshar, respectively. (10)Sci^or, 
■descriptive of Parmadhama and of the different oceans of God’s love, mercy, 
knowledge, etc. (11) Snngdr, portraying the beauty a«id appearance of 
Ahshardiit, Shydmdji and the Brahmapriyds (12,000 souls). (12) Sindhi, written 
in the Sindhi language, is a sorb of dialogue between Sri Pran Nath and Aksharatit. 
(13) M-'arifat, discusses divine knowledge and matters pertaining especially to 
'Christ and Muhammad. (14) Qii/dmalnamd, discusses the day of judgment. 

The Guru had entrusted Pran Nath with the conversion of Aurangzeb and the 
.E4ja of Panna. He preached round the country and made several Muhammadan 
■converts at Delhi, but was not successful in approaching Aurangzeb. He return- 
ed, leaving behind him his disciples who were imprisoned for two years. At 
Panna he converted the Raja and spent the rest of his life there. In Sambat 
1751, a temple was built by the Raja to bis memory and forms an attraction to 
the followers of the sect. The Parnami Gospel teaches a threefold manifesta- 
\tion, as Sat, Ghit and Anand, of God as Ahshardtit, Shydmdji, and Akshar. 
Aksharatit is the Supreme God and his spiritual love is directed towards 
the soul of the universe, Shydmdji, with 12,000 associates (Gopis) ; Akshar 
the real creator of this universe is subject to the control of Aksharatit. 
Lord Krishna is said to have appeared in a threefold capacity. TJp to 11 
years and 52 days he was in the first stage of spirituality and was the 
manifestation of Aksharatit. In the second stage he represented Akshar. In 
the third stage he was quite a different Krislma, being the author of the Gita 
and the moving spirit of Mahabharta. These tenets bear a strong resemblance 
to those of the Shuddhadwaita doctrine (see paragraph 162). The creation is 
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divided into : — (a) Bralim Srishti (Arwah-i-Khas-ul-Khas) i.e., tlie’ liigliest souls 
(tLeir number is 12,000) ; (6) Isbwar Srishti (Malaik or Aruah-i-Klias) z.e., the 
special or angelic souls (their number is 24,000) ; (c) Jiv Srishti (Arwah-i-iim or am 
ktalaq, (their number is unlimited). The sect is called Paruami obviously be- 
cause it purported to create a revolution {Farindm) in religious views. In this 
Province it is also known as Chhaijupanthi, because Chhajju, a native of Mont- 
gomery who was a Pamami by faith, went to Bundhelkhand and acquired the 
inner light there. On his return he revived the tenets of his sect with such enthu-- 
siasm that the followers of the doctrines came to be associated with his name. 

ChetEamis. 199. The Chet Ramis are a small sect numerically ; but its importance 
lies in the curious indigenous development resulting from a crude conception 
of the ideas underlying Christianity, influenced by the fundamental truths of the 
local religions. An account of the sect has been given by Mr. Rose on page 117 
of the Punjab Census Report, 1901, and a very full description is contained 
in a paper read at the Mussoorie Conference of Reli^ons, 1 904, by the Reverend 
Dr, U. D. Griswold. The teachings are based upon implicit confidence in 
Christ as the Saviour, but various, apparently conflicting, ideas have been 
expressed. For instance, one disciple of Chet Ram said: '* There is a God if Chet 
Ram says so, there is no God if Chet Bam says no.” Then Chet Ram has said 
that there is no God but Christ, and thiidly, his followers consider Chet Ram to 
be the incarnation of Christ and maintain that there is no Christ other than Chet 
Rdm. Indeed Chet Ram is regarded by some as God himself. The first does not 
imply a denial of God but only shows slavish adherence to the teachings of Chet 
Ram, somewhat after the old Persian saying : Bamai sajjddah rangin kun gnral pir-i- 
mup/iaii goyad, H Sdlikhehhdbar nata%c.ad zi rdh^fl’^rasm-i-mandlhd. (Colour your 
prayer cai’pet with wine if the preceptor tells yon so, for the guide cannot be- 
unaware of the customs of the various stages). The second is' an identification 
of Christ with God which is not very different to the Christian doctrine. The 
third— t.c., exaltation of Chet Ram to the rank of Christ and later on to God 
Himself, is an expression of the local tradition of deifying men. The Trinity 
that the Chet Ramis believe in, consists of AlMh, Pnrmeshwar and Khuda the 
Creator, Preserver and Destroyer after the Hindu Trinity, but combining the 
divine names of the Hindu, Muhammadan and Christian religions. The Chet Ramis 
are recruited mostly from low class Muhammadans and from Chulnas. The correct 
strength of their sect cannot be ascertained, as most Chet Rdmis have returned 
their religion as Mussalman Sunni or Hindu Chubra, and their caste as Chet Rami. 
The number of persons who have returned themselves as Chet Rami by sect is- 
1 given in the margin. The number of Chet Ramis was not ascer- 
MchsKisadao ... 17 laincd in 1901 and only G were returned as such in 189], although 
in the Ludhiana Mission Report of 1888, the followers of the sect were said to have 
numlwred aliout 200. The probabilities are that the total number of adherents is- 
not much less now, but one thing appears to bo certain — viz. that it is not attracting 
Hindus n- w, except the Chuhras. For all practical purposes, the sect ought to bo 
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A fo'iv r«>inarkp nbr.ut tlio Sansj?, Dels nnd Biiwavins will bp intoro?Ung. In tho 
f.nc!} of o.n<tpms ])rcvaiUn{' nmong I bom it is inipassiblo to call them non-Hindus. 

202. Tlip wor.'sbip of Sansis as npcorliunod in tbo oastcni Punjab is ns Sanai. 
folkrtvs : — They say Ibiin Jhim morning and evpning, ntwl \vor.‘i>ip Gugji Pir. They 
cook ric“ in honour of .hr d It ji or somoothor goddrs? (A'd/M) on tho 2nd of 

>'»<?», ami proniiso offerings to A'i/H, ./ir.iAf or SiUtU for tho fulfilment 
of th' ir di-sirt'S. At the birth of a child, tlmy remain in a state of impurity for 
10 days. On the 10th ilay tho Parud.ftu coremony is ])orformcd, ^vbich consists nndMn^riBgR. 
of a uoooral clcarung np of the liou<=p, the p-rformaneo of Ilnvan bj* the prh'st, 
for tho }»urifipatloii of th'’ child and inoiber. The girls of the same not arc fed 
on the ilrd or 10th day and blaci: sucar is «liptrihnic-'l on the birth of a .* 500 , 

I’or 1^ moutli (do days) tlip mother of a baby is not allowed to cook, as she is 
net considciwi nit ogv't her clean. Aft**!' !{■ month, a feast is held and the dnnght- 
or.s and sjesers with tlieir sons, who are tr<>ated like Hr-ilimnns, are fed on sweet 
rice. The hoin-eiiold is then considered to bo fr« e of all imjnirit}' Tholioadof 
a Kay is slinvcd, wb.en he is inontbs old. As n-gards the death C‘*remonics, 
the dead body is carried on nil /Ir/Ai— w«if»'l«*n bier-— nr a rhdrpKij .and is cremated. 

The Kaj-dl Krin.i (i.c,, the ceremony of breakinir the skiiHj is duly performed. 

The /v.n/ (burnt hcnos) arc picked np on the J>rd day mu! tlio persons who 
carried th" tlerid Inxly are fol on sw'vt ric'*. Th.e monriiing lasts only three 
days. Kiiyi /virfon (after-death rile) i* sometimes performed like other Hindus, 
althongli the ,\ch;iraj is not invitod nnd the orvlinary llndiinaii oflicintes. 

Knrthi-n pitchors full of water are placed on fuittn, and ffitih/dt> is performed 
if po'-'-'ildc (t.,\, a cmv given away to some Sadlni). Yirgins are also fed. Tho 
b'«:.< -■ are thrown into the Ganges ov in e<.m" river or pond which may he within 
reach. '1 h*' sen ba* bis head shav*-d. ('iuldrcu np to (• years are buried. On 
the anniveisiiy of n lajtsm’fi dentil, the brotherhood is foil on jniUo ixwiX moat. 

Th'* betrothal ceremony ron‘-i“t,a of a visit from the hay's father to the girl’s 
licij*e and the presentation of a nijn-e with ^nme rice to the girl and the distribution 
of swe-is, and a co« rtsjionding visit from the girl’s father t*' the hoy’s hou«o and tbo 
preseatatitm of a nijieeaiid a little rice to tin* Ixiy. Tho date of tho mnrriago is fixed 
ill consuh-dion with the priest (Ibahnian). The marriage procession consists of tho 
bridegr.-.riim and sonn' four or five men, who nre entertained by the bride’s father. 

The marri'ige r<.ri<monie'' are simple tbougb in conformity with Hrahinanical riles. 

Seven (rounds) are taken round the fire niul Mtxulnis from tlio fedas are 

rccit'.-d. Tlie father gives .<'urh clot liing and iitonsils to his daughter in dowry, 
n®. he can affonl. 

20:>. Tlie Uawarias* are pronounced Devi wor.>:hipjiPVS. Tli«*y vow olTorings Bawaria. 
to the godders, mainly Kali, nml di'«trihubj Kardhi (IlobrS) on Ashtanii (tho 8th 
of tho moon). 'I’lnw also worship Guga Pir and minor local deities such ns Birs. 

At tin* birth of a child, Sitiak is duly oIis.tvpiI — i.e., tho whole family' of 
the bitby is HUjt]K»sed to bo in a state of impurity for 10 or K'l days, after wliich 
the mot tier sets her foot on the 6Vii///ia (cooking stove), the house is cleaned nnd tho 
])urifyitig ceremonies are pcrforuejii, the deity wor.sliippcd being tlio goddess. 

IJtivatt is ])crfortiied and n goat saarificc^l. Hico is cooked and distrilmtcd in the 
brcuboibood. A parly' keeps np the whole night singing praises of tlio goddess, 
tho swtfoper lioats tho ttnvru (double drum) tlio whole night and lutrdhi (JhthrdJ 
cooked in nil is distributed in tbo brnthorhood. t)n tho expiry of month (f.r,, 

*10 ilays) girls arc foil on cooked rico and the Brnhinaii is paid n nipeo ^nth n 
bronze cup. Tlio' harbor receives 8 annas nnd r> soows of grain, and tbo other 
raonials such as (’linmar nnd Kuinbar got. 5 seora of grain cneb. The mother of 
the baby worsbijis tbo well on that dny.t 

The dead are cremated nnd A’lV/za Karamia porforraod. Burnt bones (Phvt) 

MO picked upon (lie third day'. Tho Siklis have tho Grnnth Siihii) recited. A cow 
is given away. Tho porsoiis wlio carried tho bier arc fed on Ohimna (pounded 
Bweet csikes) on tho third day'. Shriidh is performed for 11 days. An earthen 
pitcher is tied up to a Pipnl tree and filled with wator ovory morning for 11 days. 

On tlio twolvih day tho pitcher is broken and a feast is given to tho brothorbood. 

Brahmans are fed and then a turban is tied on the head of the deceased’s 

' • Kor an Recount ol lUwnrla bclIciH, itojn’s Ulosstiry ol Cnsics and Tribes, Vol. Tl., pago 70, €t ic^, 

t Alfo Rcc page 77 ol Iloao’« Glossary of Castes and Tribes, Vol. II. 
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Ghafisb 


Od. . 

Unspecified. 


General. 


Buddhist. 


204. 

Persons ... 1,648 
Males ... 887 
Females ... 761 


Buddhist ... 656 
Jain ... 185 
Sunni ... 137 
Sikh 


Jains. 


Sunnis. 


Zesdhari, 
Sahajdhari, 
Sihh, llaZ' 
habi. 


Descriptive. 


Ancient 

usage. 


son. For 12 days jihe family is supposed to remain impure and no' one eats from 
their bands. 

203a. The Ods worship Baksh Gawa and Ghdzi Midn who are two of the 
saints respected by the Panjpirias, but they observe the ordinary Hindu customs. 

6.~-Unspoclfled. 

Only 1,648 Hindus (detailed in the margin) have failed to specify their 
sect. They consist of two classes, (1) those ignorant villagers who 
are unable to assign any name to their particular creed and (2) some 
of the educated townsmen who are attached to none of the modern 
sects and yet profess Hinduism only in name. 

7,~ Sects Analogous to other Religions. 

KeshdhSri . 880 ^ 9 ^.‘ Persons who gave themselves as Hindus 

Mazhabi Sikii 309 by religion, but mentioned their sects in terms in- 
dicating other religions, are noted in the margin. 
They aggregate 11,964 in the whole Province. 

206. The Buddhist entries have been returned from districts where there are 
fewer no Buddhists, which shows that such Buddhists as had found their way into 
the plains passed as Hindus and mentioned tl)eir real faith only when questioned 
in detail about their creed. Seven females in Simla and two in Kangra returned 
themselves as Buddhist by sect. These were obviously Buddhist females, who had 
married Hindu husbands and although forall practical purposes, they called them- 
selves Hindus, yet in describing tWr sect, they mentioned the religion of their 
birth. With the exception of these 9 females, the other sect entries under 
Buddhist (546) should properly speaking be treated as belonging to that religion. 

207. As many as 185 person gave their religion as Hindu and their per- 
suasion as Jain. These were in addition to the 1,290 persons who returned 
themselves as Jain -Hindu and were classed as Jains. They are mostly ’ Bishni . 
Jains, who conform to Hindu customs at marriage, death, etc., and are very diffi- 
cult to distinguish from other Hindus. 

208. Many of the 137 Sunnis have on enquiry been found to be 
Bahdbis, who are really Muhammadans, but call themselves Hindus or 
Sikhs with regard to their attachment to Guru Ndnah and to the fact that they 
earn their livelihood by singing at the Hindu or Sikh places of worship. 

209. TheKeshdharis (380) andMazhabi Sikhs (309) areSikhs proper. They 
are other than the 43,613 persons who chose to, call themselves, Sikh Hindu 
■by religion. These went a step further and professed to belong to the Hindu 
religion, although they clearly believe in Sikh tenets, as is evident from the sect 
entries. The Sahajdharis 4,671 and Sikhs 5,727 are the Sikhs or Sewaks (dis- 
ciples) of Sikh holy people or Hindu Mahants. Most of these respect the Granth 
Sahib and read it regularly and according to the present definition of Sikh, the- 
11,000 odd persons dealt with in this paragraph should also be regarded as Sikhs. 

Shuddhi. 

210. Shuddhi is a Sanskrit word which means purification. In religious 
terminology it is now applied to (1) conversion to Hinduism of persons 
.belonging to foreign religions, (2) reconversion of those who have recently or at 
a remote period adopted one of the foreign religions, and (3) reclamation — 1 , 6 ., 
raising the status of the so-called Depressed classes. Hinduism is not 
supf)Osed to be a proselytizing religion and for a considerable time its doors 
have been closed, at all events in this Province, to persons not born as' Hindus, 
or to those who, voluntarily or under compulsion, had thrown off its yoke and 
embraced a faith based on a totally different set of doctrines.^ Bub under the 
influence of English education, a large number of educated Hindus have become 
alive to the necessity of preventing the disintegration of the religious body and 
of making up for the past losses by taking back some of their kith and kin 
who have, for various reasons, had to separate themselves. . The greatest interest 
is being taken in keeping within the folds of Hinduism the untouchable castes, 
who in view of the social advantages to be gained, are getting converted in 
large numbers, to other religions. The whole subject has, therefore, assumed 
such importance, of late, that it is worthwhile examining the attitude of the 
scriptures and the ancient Hindu law-givers towards the question. 

211. Instances of the grant of the status of a Brahman to individuals brought 
up in a lower Varna are found in the Vedas themselves and the Itihdses, 6.y.y 
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Vi8li\vxi,initra a Ksbattriya •was recognized as a Brahma Rishi ;* Vasishta born of a 
Gavika (harlot) 'was regarded a Brahman ;t Vydsa, the compiler of the Mahabharat 
•was bom of a fisherwoman and Parnshar of a S/n;aptf7«i (chdndala) mother J and 
yet both •were treated as Brahmans. Instances, therefore, exist of the elevation of 
individuals, but it •was due to austerities of an exceptional nature and not merely 
to the exigencies of the time. The explanation usually given is that these persons 
•wereBrahmans in past incarnations and had to experience temporary degradation 
as the result of certain actions in their past lives, or that they •were really born as 
Brahmans and that their bringing up by a lo'W caste mother was due to superna- 
tural causes. 

But according to all Hindu law-givers, the degradation caused by mixture 
•of castes can be washed out in a certain number of generations. According 
to Mann, if a male begotten of a Brahman by a Shudra female begets 
•children by a noble woman, the inferior caste attains the highest caste, 

•within seven generations. § Some interpret this to mean that if the 
•descendant of a Brahman from a Shudra, i. e., a Parasava, marries a female of the 
same caste possessing excellent moral character and virtues, the offspring attains 
•to the status of Brahmau in seven generations. Others hold that if the daughter 
of a Brahman from a vShudra woman marries a Brahman and her daughter again 
marries a Brahman and so on for seven generations, the offspring is elevated to the 
Brahman status. In the same way the offspring of a Brahman from a Vaishya 
woman regains the status in five generations, and that of a Braliman from a 
Kshattriya in throe. Yagyavnlka also says that the elevation of caste occurs in 
the fifth or seventh generation. || There is thus a provision for the elevation of 
■caste in the codes of Hindu law under certain limitations. 

In his interesting article^ on “ Foreign elements in the Hindu population” 
hir. I"). R. Bhandarkav cites numerous authorities to show that persons of foreign 
extraction wore admitted into Hinduism and either JEounded dynasties which were 
regarded as good a» Hindus or distinguished themselves in the Hindu society 
in some other ways. , But obviously, these foreigners, adopted the Hindu faith 
and Hindu names, although their families did not merge into the Hindu society 
•for some generations. Tho process of assimilation of foreign elements in'to 
Hinduism was therefore apparently gradual. But -with the decline of the Hindu 
power and its replacement by Muhammadan conquerors, the occasion for exten- 
sion of tlie folds of Hin'duism disappeared; and no one would seem to have 
thought of conversion or reconversion to Hinduism until the establishment of 
perfect religious liberty, under the impartial British rule. 

212. The modern movement, however, consists not in bringing people, by The new 
•degrees, under the influence of Hinduism, but in actual immediate conversion, and inovemenfe- 
the methods adopted are rough and ready. Shuddhi is now carried on under the 
nuspices of a Shuddhi Sabha consisting mostly <of members of tho Arya Samaj. 

Their efforts are directed mainly towards the raising of the status of the depressed 
•classes. Reconversions of recent converts from Hinduism to Islam or Christian- 
ity are less numerous, and instances of conversions of persons born in other 
religions are rare. Reliable statistics are not available, but the follo'wing note 
written by Chaudhri Rambhaj Datt, B.A., President of the All-India Shnddi Sabha, 
gives a history of the movement and an idea of the magnitude of the work : — 

“The total number of persona purified or raised socially during the year 1901-1910 in 
the Protrinoe of the Punjab is about sixty to seventy thousand as per details below: — (1) The 
Bahti&s, 3,000 to 4,000. (2) The BSmddsias about 200. (3) The Ods about 2,000 to 3,000. 

(4) The Megbs about 30,000. (5) The .lats about 80,000. (6) Certain lower classes of 
Hindus have been raised in Kaugra, Dalbousie, Hoshiarpur and Ambala Districts. Their 
-number, is unknown. (7) The number ot those who have been reconverted from Islfim and 
■Christianity is’not very large. It is going down year by year as conversion of tho higher 
•classes to these faiths has very much decreased. To give a rough idea (and this is a 
'.pure gnoBS work) tho converts from Christianity' must he about 2,000** and from Islam abont 
double the number, i.e., 4,000.** 

* Uahabharat Anushasan Parva. 

■|■Bhavisbya Fur&n, Brabma Parra, Adhy&ya XLIII, 23,29. 

ilbid, 22. 

§ Mann, CShapter X — G4. 

II Vagyavalka Smriti, Chapter IV. 

In&n Antiqnary, Janoaiy 1911, pp. 11 et sej. 

<*• These figures appear to be sometrhat, if not largdy, exaggerated. 
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The reconversion of those who tarn Christians or Muhammadans is a very ordinary 
thing and they are taken back not only by the Arya Samdj but at many places by the- 
iBirfidris, by Singh Sabhas and even by SanatanDharm Sabha, or other Hindu social bodies. 

The major portion of the Rahtiaa were purified in the Districts of Lndhifina, Jnllnndnr* 
^oskidrpnr, Ambala, Ferozepnr and in the Kapnrthala, Pati/Sla, Jind and N&bha States*. 
TThe Bamddsias were elevated in the DistrictB of Jullnndur and HosliiSrpnr, and in parts of 
Patiala. The Oda were purified in the Districts of Multdn, Lyallpur^ Montgomery, Jhang 
and Mnzaffargarh. The Meglia have been raised chiefly in the Districts of Sidlkot, Gnrdfi^ 
pur, GnjranwAla and in the Jammu State. They have also beeu raised in Lahore, Ambnlp^ 
Ludhiana, Jnllundnr and Hoshkirpnr. The largest number (about 24,000) belonged to the 
District of Sidlkot. The Jats have been raised to the status of Dmja in the Districts of 
Karndl, Gnrgdon, Eohtak, Delhi, Hissdr, Ambala and in the Patifila, Nfibha and Jind States., 

^ I have left several smaller class conversions for want of particulars. Efforts have been 
made in the Simla, Kasanli, Ghamba, Knlln and K4ngra hills to raise the untouchable “Gole” 
or "Bhitte."* Hindus. But the attempt has had to be given up for want of funds. Another- 
tribe whose reconversion has been attempted though in a half-hearted manner are the 
Muhammadanized Btijputs and I should say that about 1,000 such people have beent 
re*admitted without much agitation. 

As to the process of purification and the ceremonies observed at the Shnddhi, it has- 
a very interesting history. The first organized effort towards the Shuddhi or reconversion^ 
of the converts to Isldm or Christianity was made by the Amritsar Arya Samdj. .It must, 
however, be acknowledged that much of its success was dne to the help and co-operation of 
one Pandit Tnisi Bdm-, the most orthodox of the orthodox and one of the most learned, revered' 
and renowned Brahmans of Amritsar. The Arya Sam4j used to make the repentant go 
through the ceremony of tonsure, Horn, Yagyopavit (investiture with the sacred thread) 
and the G4yatri (initiation into the Vedio Dharm) and thns admitted him in their fold. 
Thereupon Pandit Tulsi Bam used to send the purified to Hardwdr with his letter called' 
Shuddhi Patra, where he was duly purified once more by a dip in the Ganges. This went; 
on for years. Prom all parte of the Province, people were sent to Amritsar. By this time 
the Lahore Arya Samaj and the Aiya Samdj movement in general grew into power and 
influence. The Shnddhi ceremony of the Arya Sam4j alone came to be recognized as, 
BufScientevenby men of the old school and Pandit Tnisi Bdm’s kind help was dispensed with- 
1 may say here once more to the credit of the said Pandit Tnisi B$m that none was more pleased, 
than he, on our dispensing -with thb-additional ceremony of sending the purified to Hardwdn 

The first and the most important step was taken by the Lahore Arya SamAj when it* 
pnrified and re-admitted a number of Bahtids (nntonchable Sikhs), t who had been pressing their 
claims and imploring the Singh Sabhas of the Province for over ten years and whose Shuddhi 
was being put off by the Jnllundur Arya Samdj for more than a year. The Arya Pritinidhi' 
Sabha, Punjab, of which I was then the President, soon decided that the matter was provincial- 
and took it in hand. The Shnddhi of the Bahtids was undertaken in right earnest all over- 
the Province. We soon found that Ods were pressing their claims, which could not be 
ignored and T had soon to take part, in 1901-1002, in the first great Shnddhi of several! 
hundred families of Oda, at Mnltdn. The work was taken up by other Arya Samdjes and' 
has ever since been going on with more or less zeal. We had not done with the Shuddhi* 
of the first batch of Oda when another problem of greater magnitude (the Shuddhi of the 
Meghs) almost forced itself upon the attention of the Arya Samdj. 

The raising of the Jats was taken in hand by the Karndl and other adjoining Arya 
Samdjes. The ceremony is everywhere^the same. In all cases the person to be reclaimed has 
to keep Brat (fast) before the ceremony. In some cases where the fall was due to passion, the 
number of Brala is increased by the persons who are to perform the ceremony. The very act 
of their being raised in social status makes them feel a curious sense of responsibility. They 
feel that they should live and behave better and that they should act as Dvijas. It has thus, 
in the majority of cases, a very wholesome effect on their moral, social, religious and spiritual 
being. As to treatment, the Arya Samdj treat the elevated on terms of equality. They dine 
in their utensils, things cooked by their •wives or daughters, they feed them in their own 
Ghauka ajid they are given the status of Bvijaa. They raise in their minds, hopes of being 
raised even to the position of a Brahman or to any social or Samdjio position if they prove.- 
by self-exertion and by merit, fit for the same. 

The Hindus (orthodox) as a inle assume the attitude of toleration and let the purified or 
reclaimed people step into their fold without any protest. The educated Hindu does it and 
professes that he does so. The Hindus of the old school, illiterate and conservative, at times 
and in places have opposed the movement bitterly and . put the Arya SamAjists to great, 
trouble, but in the majority of cases, they have yielded in the end. It would be a sheer act 
of ingratitude if I were not to acknowledge that much of our success is due to the help and 
co-operation of the enlightened Hindu public ^th literate and illiterate. The places where 
we received the greatest opposition were Bupar, Hoshifirpnr and some villages of the Rohtak. 
District. At Kamil, while the Orthodox did not oppose our raising the Jat and the Ahir, etc.,, 
they have only lately excommunicated us on oor taking back a Chriatian farriily. ’ 


* TTntonchnble. 
t ChamAr hj caste. 
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The reclamation of lower, classes is thus taking two distinct lines, 

(1) the raising of the status of castes not entitled to wear the sacred thread (these 
are not depressed classes, so to speak) and (2) the admission of the untouchable 
castes to the rank of touchables. The former is a purely Arya Samaj movement 
and is not supported, so far, by the orthodox or other non-Arya Bindus. The 
latter has a much wider sympathy. The strength of members of the 
untouchable castes is put doYm (in paragraph 182) as 2,268,831. About half 
of them do not pollute by mere touch, but the other half do. The move- 
ment is for the present directed towards elevating the former class and as 
matters now stand, it is doubtful, whether the latter class, i.P., the untouchables • 
proper, who follow unclean professions, will ever be admitted to commensal 
equality. Degradation to the untouchable limit seems always to have been 
caused by some sort of unclean work. But others who did not actually pursue 
an unclean occupation sank to the same level by .associating with the untouch- 
ables. Tt is the latter class which is being gradually reclaimed to a higher status. 

An abstract of the Conversion 


District or State. 

COXTBRTCO. 

liECOKTSBTBD. 

Muhammadan. 

Christian. 

Muhammadan. 

Christian. 

Hissar 


1 


1 


Delhi 


S 

1 

26 

• a* 

Ambala ... 

T(-- 

• •• 


2 

2 

Simla ... 


• a* 


1 

aaa 

Ferozeporo 


• a. 

aaa 

7 

3 

Onidospnr 

... 

aaa 

aaa 

5 

1 

Gojranwala 


•aa 

aaa 

3 

aaa 

Shahpar 

• •• 

aaa 

aaa 

C 

1 

Bamilpindi 

• •• 

aaa 

aaa 

1 

aaa 

Lyallpur 


51 

aaa 

aaa 


Jhann 


aaa 

aaa 

27 

1 

Unziiiargarh 

• «« 

aaa 

aaa 

4 

aaa 

A'ahan ... 


aaa 

aaa 

4 

aaa 

ifalerl-otla ... 

• •• 

aai 

aaa 

3 

aaa 

Total 


67 

1 

.00 

s' 


figures of conver-i”““”'‘ 
sion and reconver- 
sion from Islam and 
Christianity receiv- 
ed from certain dis- 
tricts is given in the 
margin. Some of 
the Deputy Com- 
missioners have 
given interesting 
accounts of conver- 
sions, etc., and their 
remarks are quoted 
below : — 


Mr. J. Addison, I. C. S., Sub-Divisional Officer, Sirsa, says : — 

“ But there is one case in vvhiob a Muealman by birth, named Earim Bakhsb, was 
admitted into the fold under interesting oiroumstances. He was the servant of B. Sant Ram, 
the manager of a theatrical company which came on tonr to Sirsa. There happened to be a 
meeting of the Samaj and Sant Bam, who was nn Arya, took his servant to the meeting, 
where he was admitted as a member. All the assembled people then ate sweetmeats dis- 
tributed by bim. This ocenrred on the 14th February 1910. They left Sirsa when the per* 
formanccs came to an end.” 

Mr. C. A. H. Townsend, I. C. S. (Hissar District), remarks : — 

“ Tbo Hissar Arya Samaj reclaimed or pariEed only one Mabajan (named Chnni Lai 
who had becomo a tinbammdan) daring tbo last ten years. The facts are briefly these : — 
Chnni Lai, Mabajan used to live in Delhi. Through some family dissentions he left 
Delhi and went to Ealananr, district Rohtak. There he became a Muhammadan because the 
Muhammadans served him faithfully and bad to eat and drink from their hands during 
his illness. Daring the conrse of his illness, he came to the Hissar Arya Samaj last year and 
expressed his wishes to be taken back into the fold of the Samaj. He lived in tlie Arya 
Samaj Mandir (Hall) for some time and he was taken care of by the members of the Arya 
Samaj. When he became quite all right he was reclaimed. The process adopted for the 
reclamation was : — (o). He was made to fast for three days. (6). He had absolutely 
nothing to do with Muhammadans during the period of one month ur so he was at Hissar 
before the reclamation. After fasting and keeping aloof from the Muhammadans, he 
expressed his wishes to join his old commnnity again. 

Thus the Samaj reclaimed him and the 8 Samajists as well as other Hindus took food 
and eatables from his hands. After a farther residence of two or three months at Hissar, 
he left the place and we do not know where he went. 

This reclamation took place only last year in the month of August.^’ 

Mr. P. W. Skemp, 1. 0. S., Deputy Commissioner, Muzaffargarb, observes . 

"A Hindn of Dera Ghazi Ehan District had fallen in love with a Mnhammndan woman 
and' professed Islam for six years. On the death of his paramonr be again adopted Aryan 
views and was purified by the Arya Samaj at Alipnr on 24th of March 1907 after the 
Dharam Shastras of Mann. For this pnrification the man had to fast for SO days continn- 
onsly . (chandrain fast). On the first day of these fasts he was given only one morsel and 
these morsels went on inercaring up to. 15 till the 15th day and ^ns f everted to one morsel 
on the 30th day of .fast. Eventually the purification oondnded by giving bath and tefiing- < 
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prayers by beads and baming ghee witb scents after reciting - hymns. Thns after undergo- 
ing all these rites he was made to distribute ffaZtoo^a' preparation of sugar, ghee, etc., which 
was accepted by the reclaimers and their community. Bat unfortunaitely • he again enticed 
away a Muhammadan woman and disappeared from Alipur.'”- . 

_ ’ _ • ^ * I ' , 

Diwan Tek Ohand, B. A., I. 0, S., Deputy Oomnlissione'r, Gujranwala, 
■writes: — '• 


"One of them was a Hindu before conversion to Islam. It is not known for how long 
. he professed Islam but was reclaimed by the Arya Samaj on 22nd November . 1911. The 

method employed was Parayaachit—i.e., keeping fast fora certain period, taking a bath 
daily and saying prayers before the S'huddhi day, on which Havan was' performed. The 
other remained Muhammadan for about 8 years and was reclaimed by the Arya Samaj on 
2nd September ld94. Method employed as above." 

Information received from the Hosbiarpur district shows that 722 persons 
of the Kabirpanthi sect (Ohamar by caste) have been elected by, the Arya Samaj 
in 49 villages of the Hoshiarpur and Kangra Districts within the last four years. 

Attitude of 213. The persons raised or converted are admitted to terms of, equality 
Hindus to- matters of interdining, by the advanced members of the Arya Samaj and by the 
■word the majority of the educated Hindus, who have lost all faith in restrictions of eating' 
converts. drinking and do not mind mixing with them. The attitude of the mass of the 
Hindus is one of apathy. They do not meet them half way, but on the contrary 
do not, as a rule, boycott them. What is therefore happening is that the converts, 
eto., are merging gradually into the Hindu community. Most of those converted 
or reconverted from other religions stick to the Arya Samaj, but many of the 
members of depressed classes prefer to adhere to their designation of old-fashioned 
Hindus, after they have been raised to the level of other castes, by the Arya 
Samaj. The more orthodox alone resent the innovation, but pan only keep aloof 
by confining themselves •within a narrow circle of persons bolding similar views, 
and some have to go to the length of becoming Swayampakis (i.e., cooking their 
own food and not eating from any one else’s bands). 
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tribution. 
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214. The map printed in the margin shows the local distribution of Sikhs. 

, The Ludhiana 
District and 
the Faridkot 
State have the 
highest propor- 
tion of Sikhs, 
t.e.,400and425 
per mille of the 
total population 
respe c tively. 
Ludhiana with 
the Fhulkiab 
and Farfdkbt 
States, forms ■ 
tiie principal 
Sikh tract, and 
. has been the 
centre of much 
activity in the 
matter of ad- 
min is te ring 
■ PaJiol to the 
uninitiated bsr 
lievers ' in the 

Granth Sahib. Faridkot being a Sikh State bjas a large percentage of the 

followers of that faith. The Patidla andNabha States stand next in importance 

with a proportion of 300 to 400 Sikhs per mille. AMitSar, wliioh is the centre 
of Sikh religion, has only 283 Sikhs to every 1,000 of pophlaition. The Feroze- 
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pore and Jullundur Districts (including Kapurtliala), having a , large Sikh 
■(Jat) population, rank next. The population of Sikhs in the districts and states 
falling under class IV (100 to 200 per mille) ranges from 171 in Lyallpur to 112 
in the Kalsia State. The smallest proportion of Sikhs is found in the Mandi State 
(1 per 10,000) and the bohdrn, Dujnna and Pataudi States have no Sikhs at all. 

Of tiie British Districts, Elohtak and Gurgaon have only 3 and 6 Sikhs per 10,000' 
of the population, respectively. 

215. The figures given in the margin indicate the variation in the number vnr intintig.;^ 

of Sikhs from one Census to another. The in- 
crease in the past ten years is quite abnormal, ■ 
particularly in view of the fact that there has 
been a general decline in population, in conse- 
quence of the excess of death-rate over birth- 



Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

1881 

964,430 

741,729 

1,706,185 

1891 

1,086,525 

812,840 

1.849,371 

1901 

1,182.298 

920.600 

2.102,896 

1911 

1,651.595 

1.232.134 

2,883,729 


rate. 


a more extensive scope of the term Sikh, at the recent Census. For the purpose of 
•comparison with the figures of previous Censuses, we should deal separately with 
Kesdharis and Sahjdharis, the former figures con’esponding to the statistics of 1901 



Difilrict 

or 

State. 


Inereate or dccrcaot 
in Siih fOpulalion 
over 1801. 


Ecsdharl 


.Anbala 

noshiarpor 

.Jullandnr 

Ledbiona 

Ferozepur 

'Gurdaspur 

Sialicot 

ODjnuiirala 

'Gujrat 


•f 24, 260 

42 

14,228 

20 

+7,901 

6 

+24,601 

15 

+17,970 

8 

+19,627 

21 

+14,079' 

28 

+88,26e 

74 

+7,288 

29 


Total 

Sikhs. 


District 

or 

State. 


+36,898 

63. 

+G3,020U 

89f 

+SO,410| 

40 

+42,123 

26 

+34,156 

15 

+29,322 

+30,779 

60 

+56,141 

109| 

+19,800 

80 


Shahpur 

Jfaclum, Bawal 
pindi and 

Attock. 
Montgonioir... 

Lyallpur 

Jbang 

Multan 

Patiala ... 
ildlerkotla ... 
Kapurthala ... 


Increaee or decrenso 
in Bihh population 
orer 1001. 


per cent., total bikiis 3/ per 
rgistration of Kesdhnins. Separate vital statistics are not forthcoming for the 
Sikhs, as for the purpose of registration of births and deaths, Sikhs have so far 
been recorded as Bindus. But only 54* per mille of the Sikhs reside in towns, the 
rest living in rural tracts (see paragraph 20 of Chapter I) and so they must na- 
turally have a somewhat higher birth-rate, and their out-door life must enable 
their sturdy constitutions to resist epidemics better. IS’evertheless the rate of in- 
oroase is much too high for the natural development of population, under the 
hygienic conditions which prevailed during the decade. The gain seems to have 
occurred mainly by accretions from the Hindus. It has not been possible to 
•ascertaiti the number of people who have taken the pahol during the last ten years, 
but the Singh Sabhas have been very active in enforcing the tenets of Gum 
‘Gobind Singh on all followers of Guru Nanak, whether Sikhs or Hindus, and they 
have been assisted greatly in their effoi'ts by the fact that only Kesdhari Sikhs are 
-enlisted in the army. The separatist movement has also succeeded to a oon- 
jsiderable extent in dictating the observance of Gum Gobind Singh’s tenets. The 
state of affairs has raised the status of Jlesdhari Sikhs, so much so that while 

formerly Kesdharis and 
Sahjdharis of the same 
caste intermarried with- 
out distinction, a Kes- 
dbari will usually not 
give his daughter to a 
Snbjdhdri now unless 
he takes the pakol, 
although he does not 
mind marrying the 
daughter of a Sahj- 
dhdri. In other words, 
the Kesdharis are begin- 
ning to establish them- 
selves as a hypergamous 
class. ■ In the margin 
•are given the.figures for 
the districts and states 
which have shown Ihe 

Noth,— T he figares in antique sbovr variation per cent, aa compared with increases in the 

tte&khpopaiation on9W. ^ Strength of Sikhs. The 

highest gams m Kesdharis have been registered in districts where the number of 
8ah3dMn Sikhs was large, e.g., Ambala, Hoshidrpur, Ludhiana, Ferozepore, Patiala 
:ana the Colomes. On the other hand, the centres of the separatist movement i.6. 


Eosdhari. 


+10,418! 

82 

I +8,864 

I ® 
+7,600 
40 

+33,227 

88 

+2.036 

58 

+1,511 

32' 

+109,470 

31 

+6,792 

85 

—842 

1 


Total 

Sikhs. 


+20,700 

162 

+35,885 

76 

+49,083 

257 

+58,621 

67 

+15,901 

451 

+15,219 

326 

+176,643 

50 

+10,523 

100 

+12,174 
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Amritsar and Nabha had already a large number of Kesdharis and have shown no 
improvement. The Ohenab Colony is an excellent example of the activity of the 
Sikh religion. Almost every village belonging to the Hindus or Sikhs possesses 
a Dharmsala, where the Granth is regularly read and, in places with a strong 
Sikh influence, adherence to the tenets of Guru Gobind Singh is insisted on^ 
« To quote the remarks of the Colonization Officer, Chenab Colony* — 

“ The cult of the tenth high priest of the Sikh religion is attracting numerous con- 
verts, as evinced by the number of Hindu grantees, who having been initiated after obtain- 
ing their grants, now apply for the necessary alteration of their names to bo recorded. I 
understand that this tendency is not coiifiiied to the colony, but here men more readily 
depart from the ways of their forefathers, and the Sikh pensioners of the native army form 
a large and ardent body of proselytisers.” 

The Singh Sabhas and their preachers have also been doing a great deal 
towards the reclamation of the depressed classes. The Mazhabis are of course a 
class of some standing now, but members of other untouchable classes are being 
freely admitted to the folds of Sikhism. 

Hcaning 216. It is by no means easy to define ‘ Sikh.’ The word is derived 

of the term from * Shishya,* meaning disciple. No definition of the term was attempted 
Sikh. in 1881. The definition adopted in 1891 was as follows: — “Male — one who 
wears the hair long (Kes) and refrains from smoking.” This definition was retained 
in 1901 with the addition that the religion of the women should be entered as- 
stated. The following quotation from Mr. Rose’s Reportf will show the diffi- 
culties experienced in the practical application of the definition. 

“ In the present Census this rule was, I have little doubt, almost nniversally ignor- 
ed, and in 1891 it wns not carefully observed, the result being that the Sikh figures for 
that year exceeded by 30 per cent, according to Mr. Maclagan'a estimate the numbers 
which should have been returned as those of the ' true Sikhs.’ The results soem the reverse 
of satisfactory. If a rule is laid down and then only partially followed, the returns obtain- 
ed must bo of uncertain value. We cannot say with accuracy that in so many cases the 
rule was followed and in so many disobeyed. The question then arises whether such a 
rule can bo enforced, as, if not, it should be amended or revoked. I am inclined to think that 
at n future Census this attempt at definition should be abandoned. In the first place it is 
clear that strict observance of the rule would have excluded a certain number of the com- 
munity from our lotum of Sikhs. In the next place the rule was objected to in nearly 
every District in which Sikhs exist in any number and I was frequently asked liow the 
muna Sikh (or those who cut the hair) should bo recorded. Obviously it would have been 
a little difficult to sny that they should bo recorded as by religion Hindus, seeing that they 
strennoDsly deny that they are Hindus, and direct that they should be returned as Sikhs by 
sect, for that would merely vitiato our sect returns. If we had such entries as ‘ Hindu (by 
religion), Sikh (by sect),’ we should not bo much wiser than before, for in a sense all Sikhs 
arc Hindus and are so called in common parlance. As Mr. Maclagan observes the lino 
between Sikhs and Hindus is vague in the extreme, and the best coarse, therefore, would 
f f cm to be to record those who return themselves ns Sikhs ns such, and trust to the entry 
of Ecct, if any, to enable us to classify the followers of Guru Govind apart from those of 
B^iwd Kdnak as has been attempted on this occasion.” 

The instructions issued at the present Census, vie . : — that the entry of 
religion in respect of each person should bo as he wishes, — have thrown into the 
stntif-tics of Sikhs, a largo number of persons who worship the Hindu Gods and 
follow strict Hindu ordinances besides being Sihhs. i.e., followers, of Guru Nfinak, 
and who at the last Census, were as reluctant to 1)0 excluded from the body of 
Hindu?, as they were chary of being denied the privilege of reckoning themselves 
as disciples of the great Guru Nnnak. The present procedure has simplified 
matters fo far as their forcible relegation to a particular faith was concerned. 
But the question whether or not, all the persons now returned as Sikhs are other 
than Hindu?, still remains to bo solved. The relations of Sikhs, whether 
Kc5dhr'irifi or Sahjdharis, with Hindus pure and simple are so thick that it is 
itnpo-sible to draw a clear lino of distinction. Even amongst the ICesdharis 
who are the follower.? of Guru Gobind Singh, a largo number — e.y., the 
M'ijha Jat* in the Lahore and Amritsar DLstricts— allow boys to have their 
hxir cut, up to about 15 year?, when they toko Pahol (receive the initiation) and 
tx-gin to Wear the Kfs, but all the time the boys are rb good Sikhs as the 

* Alt a! cf ti.* CciT-it. JU'.’sr. s=.J Ct«ui5 Cc'.'.rtAi hr tit year 1603, p. 1?. 

t ! Ocjzi 15^-J. fA.-s. 18. 124. 
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pArojit'-. Tlu>n in one nnd llie fninilv, r*n«‘ brotln’r nmy ho a Kcsdhiiri, 

naoihcr n iSahjtHuivi mul tha tlhid whtU- wcnriny <l>o Kcs inny ho a 
{?nnv,-vn:i Avhi> pmokca iho hthh-t. In unincTonis car.c3, tho fntiicr is n Kcsdhiiri, 
th.t‘ «!in fior* not wmr tho Kcs and tho nnuidfon is n|:ain inituded and hocomns a 
fohinvor of tho }»rccojit* of Gtirn Gohind Sinijh. In tho oflTico of tho Examiner 
of Mcc'vMf, N.-W. Unil^vay, tlioro Js an Arora calUnp liiniPolf a KcKllmri Sikh, 
who \voaT« tho K«‘p hat ahavos hi** 1‘i'ard. Hio hrothcra are Sahjdharip. There 
or-’ foYrtal itjptaaro'^ in \Yhich tho wife of a Hnhjdhiiri Sikh vows to make her 
Nfii Kv-«dh.;iri. Tho vrttiiUTor som; roiunin Sahjdluirin. A Kosdhrtri marries 
tho dnajrhtor of a Sahjdh.ihi and th“ dan jthtorp ot Ko* dhilris mnrry Sahjdhitris. 
In(h*‘d jtilvt:narri:vrrr;t ivlWivn ICrMlintri or Snhjdharj Sikhs and ordinary 
IHndn" aroptiU mntt^'rp of r-vt'vy day orearronco. nhhoaft!> tho mo<hTn movement 
Jin'. ton con^hh-rnhlo extent in confinir-ir th" folltiwors of Gam Gohind 

Sinirii in a rvntrr t'l.'h*. compart fuent, rc'-trirtiuft jntonnarrinjjjf with non- 
Kc;ahar;'' and ft.forciv.j: ttn* initiation on atl insh* dri'-'.oiulanls of Kesdlairis. But 
to tj'.;« dny, in*'.nnco* r.f Sahjd!'.:trj «'.n'* of K»*«dhtiri father*, pnrticnlarl)* in 
Uie o*nc;.t''d cf<mmaniiy arc fair'iy niim<'ron*. 

In an inS*^:* iu'xk writt'^n in I'rdu hy B:ihh»hi Bam Sinfjh, retired 
Kx<ci;tivv Ki’fTinr' r, on th*' prineij*!*'' <*f th** Sikh finras, he has c'dicctod refer- 
enrv' fM';n th** Adi Granlh, to j htnv how th«« ln*lhf in IHndn inrarnatinns and in 
Hiadsn jnythid 'tjx petv;.';* :* the nt'.^ ninrc-! of Gam Nunak, Gam Teph Bahadur, 
'\T*:r.d<:v and Kah'.r, » f wh’.fh th" ho'.k i* fnU. U«'f« rc!a;' * to all siindes of heliof 
fto:n th" triu'.ty (Itrahtnn, Vi*hnn at d Shivn) *0 th" di>'d* of flu* Avatitrn.e, the 
apj-t .•ir.itiCf* t f iSl-aptuhi in to |>tay"r!« of dt-vot"'. ;« (f-o tho story nhont 

th" dfinkiv.p t f rn>55; t flirt'd !iy Ntimdi'V,* th** ^'*-t^.^.•^til>n of th" lif** of th" kinK’s 
cuw.t at d th" injnnotjon Vi rt'cilo th"nnm"<f Hama arc fotmd in ahnndance, 
l{*f<'rf tw"-* tn th" preat Bitida saijit'i and h"rt»*'* a* wt-ll nP to th" Vtda«, Jatnifrr, 
t tc., nrv tsot wntt/.-np. Th" davji Sahih !* fall of Hindu idea'* and the ChnniU 
ri nt}'; «<d hy (itnti Gohistd Sintth, t how* how etatinch a dovot/'" of the Goddc?s 
/hjfiTvi h>r wjc-. < }«ta ^‘!hlak :• f a*d to hnV" r‘C"iv«sI his first inslraclion (Guru 
J'fiiafr.t) ffoiij ///. tytrin I'l (fhvl jn-rvadittp tht' waters, I r., Vishnu), t The 
iUu'trat-on* a.-'-d iji th" Adi (irnalh ar** drarvn frota tho Mahuhliunitn, tho 
Hajnayanrt and th** I’nr:in:i’>. 

I tjat>t"d th" nhtvo fact*; ti» ‘•!!OW why it i' so difltcalt to difforca- 
lia‘.«« S;khi»m funn Hn.dai'-m. In c in'id-’rinp thi* tjuostion, the fact- mn**!. not 
}>•,* t*M.t.rt<i that in t?i" ndiinonn hfe of u Hindu (and porhaps ntio of n Mulinm* 
niadt»n), th"ro ar" lw<t fnndanicr.tnl jtritiriph-?, nitnitdv, (1) tho holiof in ti sot of 
dts^^trlnt-'^ nil*} t2) tho !tdh"r"jjP" to th«' ittstmetiom* of a Hunt (preceptor). Tho 
(t»r,t i""d not. he nhv.*. If h<* hits h.fl a p*'i <d iiifitmclions and rules of conduct 
ns n h pat'V, th" ftdlowen* tif tho:-" hectmt" th« ttisidplcft of that (7ur», Balm 
IS^tuak i** very strtijijr in vindiontitip Ih" prontm-^* of th" Gstrii and idontifyinp 
liita with Gtiii,§ for hi« was ///iiijfif'iii Hiinsvlf. To the Sikhs, the words 
of th" Sflfearii {inie Guru) nr" th" scriptnr"«. Bat so is th" case with the Hindus 
v;ho innisitaiti *’Gttru iirahm i. Guru V{*/iuu, Guru Suhrhat ^Micahritrah, Giirureva 
Jap3l rat rnta tnemai S/iri r»tirorr* luiiuufi.*' (The Gum is Brulima, Vishnu ajid Shiva 
manifested, h" i* th" whole univ"r,«". Homupe to that exulted Gum). This explains 
the apparently double rdipious adhorfuce of Hindus who also profess to bo Sikhs. 

Til" crux of the Sikh velipion is apparently contained in tho following 
saying of Gnrn NAarik : — “ AV;d rimrC }!dnnl:d jo jnl ihal ri/icf snmir, thijd hdhc 
simiiijc jiivivir (r warjdi'* He preached monotlteism of the Dieaxl philosophy, 
strongly jwrmoated hy lihahliir.drgn (the devotional method). And in tho words 
of a »Sikh .scholar: — “ From Dualism {Ihrnit) ho lifted tho people to Monimn 
(/Jdiraita) ihrotigh tho intormetlinlc grades of qualified non-Diialism (Vishisht- 
ad waits)." A finn holiof in tho transmigration of soul, the Law of Kr.vma, tho 
thn-o modes of nitainiug union xvilh tho Supreme, «ts., Sfiakli, Karma and. 
Gtjdn Yogas, pervades his ^Tilings. Tlio tonohingsof Gum Gobiud Singh woro cal* 
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^ated to convert the followers of Guru Nanak into a militant body without affect- 
ing their relationship with the Hindus whom it was intended to protect. It is 
for this reason, that until the development of the recent movement of Sikh separa- 
tism, the Hindus did not look upon Sikhism as an alien religion or social group, 

Hot only has the significance of the term Sikh expanded at the present 
Census, but a certain amount of canvassing and compulsion were also exercised 
in returning as Sikhs, those who did not actually profess to be so. In a 
Boarding House, for instance, all Hindus were required to return themselves 
as Sil^s on pain of expulsion from the institution. The following remarks of 
Mr. Miles Irving, Deputy Commissioner, Montgomery, are relevant : — 

" In colnmn 4 (a) where the Supervisors or Enumerators were Bikhs, they tried to 
enter as many persons as they could, by any stretch of meaning of the definition of , the word 
BiUh, as “Sikhs.” .... In filling up colnmn 4 (&) (sect of religion) some difficul- 
ties have been experienced as some illiterate persons could not, through ignorance, tell their 
sect or sub-caste mostly iu the cases of Hindus. All persons who revere the Sikh Granth and 
the Sikh Gurus, although they do nob wear the JTes, and revere the gods or godesses of the 
orthodox Hindus, have been shown as Bi&h, and of this class there are many in the District." 


Digtribn^ 

iion. 
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Sects of Sikhs- 


Gobind 

Singhi. 


Sects. 

. 

.a 

•e 

CO 

o 

1 

'a 

¥ 

CQ 

Sects. 

. 

•c 

TS 

m 

tS 

:§ 

¥ 

CQ 

Gobind fiingtii 

107,827 


Rl(mR4iorR4m 

20,686 

6,890 

Eazdri 

EukA N&mdh£ii 

287,548 

6,044 

Riia. - 


4,706 

Sarwaria 

53,205 

26,880 

Uazhabi ... 

Nihang 

K&nakpanthi... 

728 

4,270 

99.601, 

176i0U6 

Tat Khalsa (in- 
cluding Eh&l- 
sa). 

314,058 


Panjpiria 

10,372 

639 

Ud&si ••• ••• 

879 

591 

Rim Ddsi 

8,106 

2,206 

Unspecified . 
Bidha Swizni 

1,466,080 

288,752 

424 


le VI A (other than ‘ Miscel- 
laneous* and those analogous 
to other religions, which are 
dealt with further on) are enu- 
merated in the margin. The 
Mazhabi, Hanakpanthi, 
Panjpiria, Edmdasi, Ram Rai, 
Sarwaria, Udasi, Baba Jawa- 
bir Singh, Babd Kalu, Niran- 
kdri, RadMswami, Jogi, Kal- 
ddh&i and Nfimdev have 
been mentioned under Hindus. 


218. By Gobind Singbi are meant the followers of Gum Gobind Singb. All 
Sikhs wearing the JTes and .observing the other restrictions enjoined by Guru 
Gobind Singh, who do not belong to any other specified sect, describe themselves 
as Gobind 8ingbis. In 1891 tbeir strength was 839,138, but in 1901 only 396,056* 
returned tberaeselves as such, and at the recent Census tbeir number has Fallen 
further to 1 07,827. This decrease is accounted for by the large number of un- 
specified Kesdhat'i Sikhs, and the Tat Hbalsa or Khalsa. 

BEazuti. 219. At the same time many of the followers of Guru Gobind Singh have 

put themselves dowu as Hazuris, the number being, 287, 548 Kesdharis and 6,044 
Sabjdharis. Hazuris are those Sikhs who have paid a visit to Hazur Sahib in 
Hyderabad Deccan (where Guru Gobind Singh breathed his last) and have been 
initiated there. It is really a title of religious merit similar to that of Haji. amongst 
the Muhammadans (i.e., those who have made a pilgrimage to Mecca), but the 
initiation at the Hazur Sahib is supposed to confer great religious sanctity, at the 
same time imposing certain restrictions. The orthodox Hazuris are supposed^ to 
go about iu yellow or blue garments and very often cook their own food, eating 
from nobody else’s bands. The orthodox type is, however, on the wane. 

■Tat Tniniaa. ' 220. The term Tat Khalsa dates back to the time of Baba Bandd, one of 

;and Zhalsa. the trusted disciples of Guru Gobind Singh, who, after the latter’s death 
proclaimed himself as the eleventh Guru. Those who accepted his pretensions 
came to be known Bandai-Khalsa but others who adhered to the command of 
Guru Gobind Singh that the Ghranih was thereafter to be their Gum gave them- 
selves <he name Tat (pure) Khalsa. With the fall of Banda Bahadur, his follow- 
ing gradually melted away and the term Tat Khalsa also feU into disuse. It 
has been revived recently, by the class known as the Neo-Sikbt party (a term 
disliked by the Sikhs, of that class) who are wholly and solely devoted to the 
tenets of the 1 0 Gurus and do not like ibeir religion to be corrupted by assooi- 
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ation -witli any non-Sikh belief. They are trying to restore the faith, to what 
they consider, its pristine purity. The term Tat Khalsa appears to have been 
taken up by the Hindus who are opposed to the separatist movement of the Sikhs as 
a nickname and is now resented by the followers of this new reform movement. 

The members of this group who number 344,068 disregard caslo and 
restrictions of eating and drinlSng, and aim at establishing a universal brothor- 
hood amongst the Sikhs, vrith views, liberal in some respects and orthodox in 

others, based mainly upon convenience. The move- 
ment is more or less reactionary and although averse 
to • fanaticism it enjoins a very strong esprit de 
corps. The chief centre of the movement is Amrit- 
sar, and the disfcriots and states which have returned 
most adherents of this sect are given in the 
margin. Khalsa means the pick and iuipliejs the true 
followers of Guru Gobind Singh. The term is applied 
generally to all Kesdhiiris, but has recently acquired 
a special signiBcance similar to that of Tat Khalsa. 

The principal institution of this new movement is the Chief Khalsa Diwan The Chief 
which ia a body registered under Act XXI of 1860 and consists of (o) a KhaUa Di- 
General, and (b) an Executive Committee. Membership of the General Committee 'ran. 
is open to (1) Gurdxoaras and Takhats (thrones) such as those at Patna Sahib, 

Kanded (Hydrabad Daccan), Anandpore Sahib, the Dnrbar Sahib (Golden Temple) 
and the Akal Bunga Sahib at Amritsar and other places ; (2) the rorinns ^’nirh 
Sabhas, Khalsa Diwans and Sikh associations which are afSlistcd to the Chief 
Khalsa Diwan ; (3) the Sikh Sirdars, Eaises, Sikh Military of 

the Sikh States and well wishers of the Khalsa Pauth; and (4) Ihc ^.ikh 
and the educated portion of the community. 



Hales. 

jTcmnlcs. 

Ambala ... 

... 1,882 

1,802 

Jullnndur 

... 910 

G69 

Ludhiana ... 

... 46,910 

34,577 

Ferozcporc 

... 6,8S5 

4,017 

AmiitsaT ... 

... 125,304 

00,817 

Gnjranivala 

... 4,313 

2,933 

Gnirnt ... 

... 73G 

G59 

Rawalpindi 

... 1,275 

892 

Lyallpnr 

2,019 

1,727 

Kalsia ... 

... 1,445 

1.QG4 

KdpurChala 

... 2,645 

2,410 

Jind 

... 4,4B4 

2,734 
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cdacationnl and philantbropic, the representation of the claims of the Khalsa 
Panth, to Government, being reserved for the central institution. 

Xnii C7 221. ’I ho Knka movement appears to bo on the decline owing obviously to 

Kacdhirii. the disfavour with which the followers of this sect are looked upon in polfticnl 
circles, and the opening created by the Tnt Klialsa movement for religious zeal. 
The number has decreased from 13,788* in 1901 to 4,70t>. Por an account of 
Kukns the Census Reports of 1901t and 1891 { should be read, 
liiharg, 222. An account of Nihangs has been given in all the three previous Census 

Peports.§ As many as 1,595 Nihangs werereturaedin 1891, bntonly 567 persons 
called themselves by that name in 1901. Thft present strength is 4,270. It must 
not be inferred from this that tliG number of Nihangs is growing. The case is 
probably just the reverse. At the previous Censuses, the Nihangs apparently 
Totnmed tlicmselves as Gobind Singhis. 

ITircella. 223. A detail of the Jliscellnneons Sikh sects is given in the margin. An 
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1 Barl.LtcSiccli 
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Kirr-a’a 
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account of the followers of 
Baba Gurditla, Baba Barbhag 
Singh, of Nirmalas and of 
Niranjnnis has been given 
in the previous Census 
Reports. || Basnnt Sahib is the 
samo as Sat Sahib of which 
an account was given by !Mr. 
Eoso.^ Alahiidov moans Shiv 
Updsal:, i.c. worshipper of 
Shiva. In 1901 there wore 


772 Kesdhari Sikhs who still adliered to the worship of Shiva, besides following 
Guru Gobind Singh’s faith. The numbor has now declined to 251 . This snot 
should al.-so ho regaided as one of those analogous to the Hindu religion. 
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prior to tlioir mnrriago with yiklis. Tho other cnscs aro of tiio usual reconver- 
sion type, J. i’., persons who were converted to Islam or Christianity have been 
re*adiniltcd. The instances of conversions of persons born in other religions (except 
Gcjn,nrv»u . a Ilincluism) aro very few. Tho cases 

=! K-.ru y«to,!,n*ccarcrt. 'v’»'ch h«vo oomo to hand are given in 

!!! r* l i the innrgin. The only interesting case 

Total Z Z 7 • 

/I'ii-iij-iV. If — Or.el'sra Clut'*l'-a c^nvfrtpJ to Pil:lii*m, 


r , Kirti yaJj.-unra.i.lin* ccarcrt* 
] j rd loSiUii^tn. 


Total 7* . of n reconversion is that of a woman 

If.-Ono bora ciuJ^iUn coafcricl to Pilti-m, i,p]o„g|ng to Gujranwala who remain- 

ed a Christian for a year and a ha if, but was reclaimed by tho Singh Sabha. 

Tlio procedure ndojilod at. tho conversion is ns follows : — Avirit (water and 
sugar) is sprinkled on the camlitlate and the Pahol is ndminisfored -with tho usual 
ceremony, after which Kanih Varshdd (u confection of flonr, sugar and butter) 
stirred about with n knife is tlistribnted to all present. 

JAINS. 


2?.7. 'I'he strength of .Inins at the recent Census is compared in tho margin Variatitnt 
Vnrir.tira thatat-eacli of Iho three previous Censuses. The growth of and local 
lost ... 42 .fr 2 ^ ' the religion followed f he general growth of popnlalion in tho two distribu- 

ilo decades procwling 11>01. During the past 10 yc.ars, however, tion. 
isii !'.! 4 c.! 7 T 5 - 0 the .'trenpih of llto followers of this religion 1ms declined 0 per 
cct»t. onitig to the circninstanci’.'i wliich have caused a general decrease in popu- 
Intion. TIic .lain.* live niix«'d tip with the Hitidns and have been aftected by tho 
conditions which have brought about n dccreaoo of 15 per cent, in the latter. But 
theylive mo.stly in towns nml have, therefore, .«:nl?oixd comparntivoly smaller losses. 
Moix'.tivor they had no parrtlk-l to the classification, as Sikhs, of a miinbor of persons 
formerly returned ns Hindus. Tito coincidonco that the rate of decrease in Jains 
should be .almost id<>jilic.al with tbe correct. me.a.suro of decrease among the Hindus 


(see para. 123), is soniowhnt curious. It will bo ®oeii from tlio map printed in para. 

120, t hat tho only dist rict in which the Jains represent 
5 more than 1 per cent, oftho total population is Delhi. 

I But in the small Mnlcr Kotla State which is not 

I vi.siblo on llie map, they como up to 2 per cent, of tho 

1 population. The local distribution por raille is given in 

3 tho margin. Jnin.s aro most numerous in the eastern 

a I’unjab. In the rest of the Province they aro con- 

2 fined to tho towns and belong mainly to the trading 

1 ' cliis.s. Tlio only units which have returned no Jains 

* whntovor .are tho Unjana .and Sukot States. 

228. A full account of the .fain religion has boon given in tho previous 
Censns Reports and in the Imperial Gnr.eticor. In a pamphlet called “Notes 
tho Stbiinnkwaisi or tho Nou-Idol.vtrnus Sbwetambar Jains by Seeker, " published 
at the Downs Printing Prc.ss in 1911, the writer has tried to prove the oxtremo 
antiquity of .Tainism. He has adduced references from the Uindii Shdslras, 
J/jViafeff and even tho Pa/an indicating the oxisloiico of tho Jain tenets and has 
argued on their strength that .Tainism is older than Hinduism. According to 
him “ Ahinsa Paramo Dharmah " (Not causing pain or injury is tho highest dnty) 
is tho foundation of the Jain religion, as preached by Mahdvir. He has also tried 
to establish that tho Shwetarahars are tho real Jains, that tho Digambar sect is 
a later dcvolopraont, and that it was in conseqnenco of tho designation adopted by 
this later sect that tho relative epithet of Shwotnmbar was devised by the other 
Jains. Then again ho discards tho idolatrous Shwotambars as unorthodox and says 
that Sthiinakwilsis who, according to him, were nicknamed Dhnndins, aro tho real 
followers of Jainism in its original unalloyed form. It may, however, bo noted that 
these aro apparently the views of a Sthiindkwusi Shwotambar and that the Digam- 
bars, or tlio idolatrous Shwotambaivs, may havo a different story to tell. And after 
all, perhaps, his arguments may' cut both ways and show that Jainism is nothing 
new and that tho ideas underlying it have existed nil along in Hindu literature. 

Jain Sects. 


Hi'iir ... 

7 I'.in'aJa ... 


1 J.'.l 

UvhlAl: .» 

« .VflJ '.a ... 

••• 

S U*.h3ro 

J'ahivJi ... 

4 Asariwr ... 

... 

11 Oajr.'intr.iL-j 


5 

Jclles-dar... 

1 Awb.ih ... 


1 

1 ** Ik 

4 Ho'lisTTJar 

J-'afr- 

IK ... 

Tcrvzfjvte 

a HswiOj'Isli 

/■jf.'tto; 

3 ... 


229. JIuch confusion exists regarding tho classification of Jain sects. The Classifica- 
two main divisions of Digambari and Shwetambari are universally recognized, bnt Koa- 
the classification of iho minor groups undor the one or the other is by no 
means easy. The entries registered at tho recent Census ai-e given in the 
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Generd 
attitude of 
JaiuB to- 
wards 
Hinduism. 


lK)cal dis- 
tribution. 


Census HeportJ mtjhammadah, • 


bHAFm 


(a; SthinakwAsis ... 


••• 

36 

(b) Terfipanthis ... 



186 

' (c) Uigambans (miscellaneonB) 


21,176 

2. Shwetambari — 

(a) nhandia 



1,494 

(b) Pujere 



499 

(c) SAdhmArgi 



VIS 

'd) Sth&nakwAsi 



1,484 

(e) Unspecifind 



9,836 

8« Miscellaneo u 

(a) Fibambari 



121 

(b) Mandirpanthi ... 



123 

(c) SAdhapantbi ... 



27 

(d) Sarfiogi 

(e) SthAnakwAsi ... 



664 



8,976 

Cf) Uaspeoified ... 



866 

(jg) Misoellaneons 



98 

A. Sects analogous to Hindu Seligion — 
(o) EupnAmi 

48 

Vb) SauBtandbaTmia 



21 

(c) Hindaa 

••• 

••• 

168 


Worshipping nude images — 

(a) Digambari ...46 

Worshipping dressed images — 

(b) Shwetambaris ...81 

2. Non.Idolatrona ... 23 

3. Miscellaneoas ... 23 

(a) Stbinakwisis ...19 

ib) Others 2 

(e) Unspecified 


margin. The Sfchanakw^sis are supposed to be 
Shwetambaris, but 36 of them leturned them- 
selves as Digambaris. And yet as many as 8,976 
have put themselves down as Sthanakwasis 
without specifying whether they are Digamba- 
ris or Shwetambaris. Terapanthis are undoubt- 
edly Digambaris. Some hold Dhundias to be 
identical with Sthanakwasis, but the former 
have been returned separately under Shwelam- 
barie, and' their number is about equal to that 
of the Shwetambari Sthanakwasis. Digambaris 
are those who worship nude images and whose 
priests go about naked. Shwetambaris are divid- 
ed into Dhundias (monks who always go about 
with a piece of muslin tied across the mouth to 
prevent insects being swallowed) and Sthanakwasis who worship no images or those 
who worship images clad in white. Pujeres and Sddhmiirgis are said to bebranohesoE 
Shwetambaris. Opinions difEer about the classification of Pitambari, Mandirpanthi, 
Sadhupanthi and Saraogi Jains. They have, therefore, been classed as Miscellaneous. 
Eupnami is a Hindu sect and the 43 Jains who have returned themselves as such, 
really belong to that creed. The 21 Sanatandharmis and 158 Jain Hindus are per- 
sons who insisted on calling themselves Hindus as well as Jains. The percentage of 

1. idoiatorns 77 Jains falling within each oE the above mentioned groups is 

given in the margin. The idolatrous Jains thus represent 
77per cent, of the total strength. Sthanakwasis of all kinds 
come up to 22 per cent. Only 2 per cent, have not given 
their sect and the percentage of Jain Hindus is insignificant, 
Wng0*5. The entries included under unspecified are such 
as Aggarw41, Pdrasndthi and Bhdbra, 

230. Although the Jains pursue an entirely difEerent set of doctrines and 
their temples and forms of worship are quite difEerent to those of the Hindus, yet 
socially they are more or less intermixed, like the Bishni Aggarwals mentioned by 
Mr. Rose at page 138 of his Punjab Census Report (1901). ; The general tendency 
is 'to join the Hindus in their festivals, etc., and to be considered as part and parcel 
of the Hindu community, on the same standing as Ary as, Brahmos, etc. 

MUHAMMADANS. 

231. The map printed in the margin, indicating the local distribution of Mu- 

" ' hamm a d a n s, 

shows that, 
generally 
speaking, the 
proportion 
of M u h a m- 
madans to the 
total population 
increases as we 
go from east 
to west. The 
Gurgaon Dis- 
trict and the 
Rapu r t hala 
State alone 
would appear 
to have an ab- 
normal p r 0 - 
portion, but 
they have risen 
to the class 
next higher to 
that 0 f the 
neighbour i n g 
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districts by only a nominal difFerence of 7 and 12 per. cent., respectively. The 
"vyestern Punjab is mainly Muhammadan. The proportion of Muhammadans to the 
total population is above 80 per cent, in the -western half of the Sub-Himalayan 
tract and the -whole of the North-West Dry Area, with the exception of the Lyall- 
pur and Montgomery Districts, where the percentage is 61 and 75, respectively. 

The preponderance of Islam in this tract is due to the influence of Muhammadan 
invaders, who always came from the west and to the proximi-ty of the Pathan 
and Biloch Settlements on and across the border. In the Central Districts, the 
strength falls from 80 to 30 per cent, as we go east. The Himalayan tract has 
fewest Muhammadans (1 to 10 percent).* The lowest proportion of Muham- 
madans in British Territory is in the Kangra District (5 per cent.) and the 
highest in the Attock District (91 per cent.) which lie at the north-east and 
north-west corner of the Province, respectively. Of the Native States, 
Bahawalpur shows the highest figures — about 84 per cent. The Suket State 
has only 1 Muhammadan in every 100 of its population. 

232. The figures in the margin show the development of the Muhammadan Variatioii. 

population during the past three decades. There 
was a steady increase during the two decades 
1881 — 1901 and the improvement was pro- 
gressive, but the results of the recent Census 
are far from satisfactory, although a nominal 
increase of under 1 per cent, has been regis- 
tered. The proportion of Muhammadans 
to the total population, on the other hand, 
shows a marked increase and the followers of Islam who represented rather more 
than 47 per cent, of the total population in 1881 and 1891 and 49 percent, in 1901, 
now take up close on 51 per cent, thereof. Their strength, therefore, exceeds that 
of all the other religions put together. A closer examination of the variation during 
the past 10 years shows that in all Natural Divisions, except the North-West Dry 
Area, substantial decreases have resulted and that it is only the increase (16 per 
cent.) in the last mentioned Natural Division which has counteracted theunfavourable 
results in the rest of the Pro-vince and just saved the Muhammadan population from 

an actual decrease in the 


Decade. 

No. ol Muhammadans 
in every 10,000 of 
popnlation. 

Rate of 
variation 
per cent. 

1881 .. 

4,758 


1891 ... 

4|739 

+10 

1901 ... 

4,922 

•{“18 

1911 ... 

5,075 •• 

+1 


Natural Division. 

Total Popolatios. j 

Variation. 

1901. 

1911. 

1 

Actual. 

per cent. 

runjab 

Indo-Gangetic Plain 

12,183,345 

12,275.477 

+ 92,132 

+1 

West 

4,481,366 

4.144,971 

-336,395 

-7 

Himalayan 

76,480 

74,205 

- 2,275 

—3 

Snb-Himabyan 

3,741,759 

3,551,989 

-189,770 

—5 

N.-W. Dry Area 

3,883,740 

4.504,312 

+620,572 

+16 


whole Punjab. The figures 
are given in the margin. 
The decrease of population 
among the Muhammad- 
ans is due generally to 
the unfavourable effects 
of epidemics. That the 
Muhammdans have ' not 
suffered so much as the 
Hindus, is due to the largest proportion of the former being located in the 
North-West Dry Area, which suffered least from the general cause. Examining 
by Districts, it is notio^'d that the districts where the Hindu population 
has suffered most, the Muhatumadans have suffered in almost equal pro- 
portion. But their population in those districts being comparatively small, 
the disastrous effects of mortality are less apparent on their strength as a whole. 
Another cause of the variation is the difference in classification. The Chuhras, as 

well-known, profess an extremely flexible reli- 
gion and class themselves as Hindus or Muham- 
madans, according to convenience. When 
they openly profess Islam, they are called 
Musallis or Kutsinas in the western and 
cential and Dindars in the eastern Punjab. 
The figures given in the margin are interesting. 
They show that the number of Chuhras wHo have returned themselves as Mnham- 
madans, in spite of the general instructions (that all Chuhras were to he put do-wu 
as Hmdusfor the purpose of classification) fell by 133,677, but that, on the other 



Chnhras. 

Mnsallis. 

Total. 

1901 

217,805 

67,410 

275.216 

1911 

84,128 

309,568 

393,696 


-133,677 

+252,158 

+118,481 


Simla vith 15 per cent. MuhammadanB is an exception. 
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hand, there vras an increase of 252,158 in Musalllis. It is impossible to believe that 
the Musallis should have multiplied 5^ times during the course of 10 years by the 
excess of births over deaths or that an addition of over 250,000 should have 
been made by conversions during the same period, considering that the total 
conversions of the Province are estimated to be not more than 40,000 (see 
paragraph 246). The obvious inference therefore is, that either a large number 
of Musallis were returned as Ohuhras in 1901, or a number of those returned as 
Chuhras in 1901 have now been shown as Musallis. In any case, the total 
number of Muhammadan Chuhras and Musallis put together shows an increase 
of 118,481 compared with the Census of 1901. Presuming that the population 
returned as Muhammadan Chuhras and Musallis did not on the whole lose or gain 
by the excess of deaths over births or vice versa, the present population would 
have to be reduced by 118,481 in order to eliminate the effects of difference in 
classification. Presuming that the greater part of the conversions is included in 
the Musallis, Ihe total population of Muhammadans should therefore be reduced 
by at least, 118,481 in order to obtain the figure, which, when compared 
with the population of 1901, would show the natural increase or decrease. This 

Total population of 1911 13,275,477 has been doue in the margin 

Deduct on account of difference in classification ... 118,481 ^ith the result that there is really 

of a decrease of 26,849 or *2 per 

cent, in the Muhammadan popula* 
tion (instead of an increase of *8 
per cent.) as compared with the 


Total population of 1911 comparable mtb that 

1901 

Total population of 1901 

DiSerence 


12,166,993 

12,188,845 

-26,349 


birth-rate, the two figures being 43‘4 
The Muhammadan population should, 

1. Population in 1901 • 

2. Add birOu during the decade ... 

Total 


figures of 1901, This conclusion is fully corroborated by the vital statistics. The 
death*rate among the followers of this religion has been somewhat in excess of the 

per cent, and 43 per cent., respectively, 
therefore, show a decrease of about -19 per 
cent, as has been worked out in the 
margin for British Territory only 
(the vital statistics not being 
available for the Native States). 

The increase shown by the 

Difierence between 1 and 4 —20,780 Muhammadan population in the 

Census returns is therefore only nominal, but they have scored a good deal over 
the Hindus in so far as their population remained practipally stationary, while 
the latter have exhibited an apparent loss of 15 per cent, and a real one of about 
7 per cent, (see paragraph 123). 


4,675,097 

15,500,795 

4,695,877 


3. Deduct deaths during the decade 

4. Population of 1911 according to vital statistics 10,8i)4,9l8 


The Muhammadan Religion. 

233. The basic principles of Islam are contained in the aphorism {Kalimah) 
Ld Ildhd-il Alldh-o-Muhammad-ur-Basul Allah. (There is none but God and 
Muhammad His Prophet). The remarks on this great religion contained in 
paragraphs 651 and 654 to 656 of the Census of India Report, 1901, leave little 
to be added, but a few quotations from the writings of a philosophically inclined 
Indian Muhammadan gentleman will throw some light on the view of Islamic 
tenets taken by cultured minds of the present day, 

“ I wish to consider a few preliminary points, fhe consideration of which, to my mind, 
is eaaential to arriving at any definite conclusion concerning the Mnslim community. These 
points are: — (1) the general structure of the Muslim Community, (2) the uniformity of 
Muslim culture, (3) the type of character essential to a continuous national life of the Mus- 
lim community. I shall t^e these points in order. _ . , • 

(I) The essential difference between the Muslim community and other commnnities 
of the world consiets in our peculiar conception of nationality. It is not the unity of 
language or country or the identity of economic interests that constitutes the bano 
principle of onr nationality. It is because we all believe iu a certain view of the 
universe, and participate in the same historical tradition that we are members of the society 
founded by the Prophet of Isl^m.. Isldm abhors all material limitations, and bases its national- 
ity on a purely abstract idea objectified in a potentially expansive group of concrete 
personalities. It is not dependent for its life-principle on the character genius 
of a particular people ; in its essence it is non-temporal, non-spatial. * In 

the Case of no community the words of A-Ognstus Comte are so completely true ns in the 
case of onr own. ‘'Since religion,” says he, "embraces all onr existence, its histoiy 
mnsb be an epitome of the whole histoiy of our development.” It ^ may, however, 
be ajskcd that if mere belief in certain propositions of a metaphysical import is the only thing 
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that ulliinntoly dotcriniiios tl»o Rtructuro of the Mnstim commnnitj is it not an extromoly 
unsafe basis especially beforo tbo ndvnnco of modern knowlodgo, with its habits of national* 
ism anil Criticism ? This is what the French Orientalist Kenan thought; and entertained a 
veiled ho])o that IslsSm would one day " lose the lu'gh intellectual and moral direction of an 
imj'ortnnt. part of the nniverso.” Nations, the basic principle of whoso collective life is 
territorial need not bo afraid of Kationnlisni ; to ns it is a dangerous foo, sinco it aims at tho 
very principle which gives us a communal life, and alone makes our collective cxistcnco 
intelligible, nationalism is osseutinlly analysis and conscquontly threalens to disintegrato 
tlic commuunl syntlie?i“ ncliievcd by tlio force of tbo religions idea. It is undoubtedly tmo 
tbnt wo can meet nationalism on its own croiind. But tho point which 1 wish to impress on 
yon is that the ilotjma—i i., the jwint of nniven-al agreement on which onr communal solidarity 
depends, has essentially a national mther than intellocliml signilicanco for ns. To try to 
convert relipion into a system of specnlnfivo knowledge is, in my opinion, ahsointcly nseloss, 
and oven ahsnrd, since thcohji'ct of religion is not thinking alxmt life ; its main pnrposo is to 
build up a coberent social whole for the gmdui\l elevation of life, lloligion is itself n meta- 
physic, in so fur ns it dills np into Isiing n new nniverso with a view to suggest a now typo 
of cliamolor lending to nnivcr.«alise itself in proportion to tho force of tho personality in 
which it orginally ombcHhos itself. Tho point that I have tried to bring out in the above 
remarks is that Islitni ha« a far deeper significance for ns than merely religions; it has n 
peculiarly national meaning, so that our cemtimnal life is nnthinknhio without a firm grasp 
ofthelslAmio principle. The idea of Islitm is, so to speak, onr eternal home or country 
wherein we live, move, and have onr Iwing. To ns it is nlxivo everything else as England 
is above nil to tlie Englishman and *' Dcnl'chland nher nllcs " to tho Gorman. 

(2) Coining now to the second point, tho tiniformily of Muslim culture ; the unity 
of religions belief on which our communal life depends, is supplemented by the uniformity 
of Mnslini culture. Mere ho1i«'f in the Islamic principle, though exceedingly important, is 
not snfllcieni. In onler to jiartieipate in the life of comninnnl self, the individual mind 
must muleqt-i a complete traiiFfermntinn. .Inst ni the Muslim community does not recognize 
any ethnological difi«-ri-nc»'s, and aims at the suhxnmption of all niccs under the nnivoreal 
idea of hninnnily, so onr cnllnr" is relatively universal, and is not indebted, for its life and 
growth to the genius of etie jmrtienlnr people. <' * * Onr Muslim civilization is a pro- 

duct of the rros'..ferlilir.ntien of the Somelic nml tho Aryan ideas. It inherits tho softness 
and rcfinonient of its Aryan mother and the sterling character of its Scrnctic father. Tho 
coaqnest of Persia g-ive to the ifuralmnns what the conquest of Greece gave to the Romans. 
But for Porciu onr culture sveiild have boon nhsolttlcly one-sided. • In order tolrccomoa 
living member of tho Muslim ceimmumly, tho individual besides an unconditional holiof in tho 
roligions principle, must thoroughly assimilate i ho cnitnre of Ishitn. Tlio object of this nssitnila- 
tion is ui create a tiniform mental outlook, n |K'cnliar way of looking at the world, a certain doli- 
jiitCFtand point from which to judge the value of things which sharply defines onr community 
and tninsforms it into u corpomto indiridnnl giving it a definite pnrpofo and ideal of its own. 

(lit Modern fociology tenches ns that tho moral experience of nntions obeys certain 
definite laws. In pritnitive societies when* the struggle for oxistsneo is extremely keen and 
draws more upon imiu’s physical rather than intellcctnal qualities, it is tho vnliimt man who 
becotntfi an object of nniver,=nl admiration and imitnlion. When, however, tho strngglo 
Tvlaxes and the peril is over, the valoiirous lyp«« is displaced though not altogether by what 
Giddiiqpi culls the convivial type, wliicli taken a duo share in all the pleasures of life, and 
cottihiitcs in ilvelf the virtues of liberality, generosity and good fellowship. But these two 
types of chnnicter have a tendency to hccome reckless, ami by way of ro-aclion against them 
appears the third great typo which liolds up the ideal of self-control, and is dotninatvd by a 
more sertoiis view of life. In so fur as the evolution of the Muslim commniiity in India is 
concerned ; Timur represented tho first typo, Ktlhar coinbined tho first and tho second ; 
Jahangir cinhodied prc-ctiiincnfly the second; while tho third was foreshadowed in Alanigir 
whoso life and activity forms, in my opinion, the starling point in the growth of Muslim 
iintionnlity in India. * Tome tho ideal of charncior foreshadowed by Alntnpr is 

essentially the Muslim typo of character, and it must bo tho object of all onr education to 
develop Ihai tyjio. If it is our aim to secure a continuous life of the comtnnnily wo mnst 
produce a type of character, which at nil costs, holds fast to its own; and while it readily 
nssimilatoB nil ihni is good in other types, it carefully excludes from its life, all that is 
lioslilo toils cherished traditions and inst'tutinns. A cnrofnl observation of the Muslim 
community in India reveals the point on which the varions lines of tho moral experience of 
tho community are now lending to converge. 

******* 

In tho foregoing discussion I have tried to establish throe propositions ; — 

(1) That the roligious idea constitutes the liro-principio of the Muslim commnnity. 
In order to maintain tho health and vigour of such a community the development of all 
dissenting forces in it must ho cnrcfully watched and a rapid inQuxof foreign elements must 
bo checked or permitted to enter into tho social fabrio very slowly, so that it may not bring on. 
a collapse, by making too groat a ilomand on tho assimilative powers of the social organism. 

(2) That tho mental outfit of tho individual belonging to tho Mnsliin community must 
bo mainly formed out of tho material whioh tho iatelleotnal energy of his forefathers has 
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fS) That he must possess a particular type of character whicli I have described as 
the Muslim type.”*^ 

j&s regards the moral and political ideal, he says : — 

“ We Lave to recognise that every great religions system starts with certain 
propositions concerning the nature of man and the niiivcrso. The psychological implication 
of Bnddhisffi, for instance, is the central fact of pain as a dominating element in the consti- 
tution of the nniverse. Man, regarded ns an individuality, is helpless against the forces of 
pain, according to the teachings of Bnddtiism. There is an indissoluble relation between 
pain and the individual conscionsness which, as sncli, is nothing but a constant possibility of 
pain. Freedom from pain means freedom from individuality. Starting from tho fact 
of pain. Buddhism is quite consistent in placing bofnro man the ideal of self-destruction. 
Of the two terms of this relation, pain and tho sonso of personality, ono (t.c., pain) is 
nltimato; the other is a delusion from which it is possible to emancipate ourselves by censing 
to act on those lines of activity, which have a tendency to intensify the sonso of pprsonality. 
Salvation, then, according to Buddhism, is inaction; renunciation of self and unworldlinoss nro 
tho principal virtnes. Similarly, Christianity ns a religious system, is based on tho fact 
of sin. llie world is regarded ns evil and the taint of sin is regarded ns hereditary to man, 
who, as an individuality, is insufficient and stands in need of some anpernaturnl personality to 
interveno between him and his Creator. Christianity, unliko Buddhism, regards Imman perso- 
nality ns something real, but agrees with Bnddhism in holding that man, ns a fcrco against sin, 
is inanfficient. There is, however, a subtle differonco in the ngrccmonl. We can, according to 
Christianity, pet rid of sin by depending upon a Kedeemor ; wo can free ourselves from pain, 
according to Bnddliism, by letting this insufficient force dissipate or lose itself in tho universal 
energy of Natnro. Again tho Zoroastrian looks upon Nature as n scene of endless struggle 
between tho power of evil and the power of good, and recognises in man, tlio power toohooso 
any conrse of action he likes. Tho universe, according to Zoroastrianism, is partly ovil, partly 

f ;ood ; man is noithor wholly good nor wholly evil, hut a combination of tl o two principles — 
ight and darkness — continnally 6ghting against each other for universal supremacy. 

The contra! proposition which regulates the structure of Isldm, is that there is fear in 
Nature, and tho object of Isldm is to free man from fear. This view of tho universe indicates also 
the Isltltnic view of tho metaphysical nature of man, K fear is the force which dominates man 
and counteracts his ethical progress, man must bo regarded as a unit of lorco, an energy, a will, 
a pomi of infinite power, tho gradual nnfoldmcnt of which must bo the object of all human 
activity. Tho essential nature of roan, then, consists in will, not intcllcotor understanding. 

Ethically speaking, man is naturally good and peaceful. MotaphysioHlly speaking, 
ho is a unit of energy, which cannot bring out its dormant possibilities owing to its miscon- 
ception of tho natnro of its environment. Tlio othical ideal of Islfim is to disenthral man 
from fear, and tlins to give him a sonso of his personality to nmko him conscious 
of liim.«c1f as a sonreo of power. This ideal of man ns an individuality of infinito power, 
determines, according to tho Icnchings of Isldm, tho worth of all liumnn action. Hint wliich 
intensifies the sonsc of individuality in man is good, that wliich onfooblos it is had. Virtue 
is power, force, strength ; ovil is weakness. Givo man a kcon sonso of respect for his o\vn 
personality, let him move foariess and free in tho immensity of God’s earth, and ho will 
respect the personalities of others and bccomo perfectly virtuons. It is not possible for 
rr.e to show, in the course of this paper, how all tho principal forms of vico can bo reduced 
toff-nr. Hnt we will new fco the reason why certain forms of human activity, c y., solf- 
renuiiciation, poverty, slavish obfdienco which sometimes conceals itself nndor tho beautiful 
nair.o of humility and nnworldliness — modes of activity which tend to weaken tho force of 
human inrliviiinality nre regarded ns virtues by Buddhism and Christianit}', and altogotlior 
ijrrorc i by IsWm. While the early Christians, glorified in poverty and nnworldliness, Islnm 
I'Xilcs ijpen povrTty ns a vice and saj.s; “Do not forgot thy slinro in the world.” Tho 
hiul c'f virtne from the standfioint of Isittm is righteousness which is defined by tho Qnrtin 
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iv. Wo roRnrvi it ns iniinicnl to tlio nnfoWttiont of hntnnn intUviatmlity. Tho Shins, of 
cont^o, iliiTcr frvnn tho Sunnis in tiiis rc«pcol. They hold thnt iho Caliph or Imdm is appointed 
hy Clod nn«i his int-'rpr(?t«lion of tho law is final ; ho is inftilliblu and his authority, thoroforo, 
is ab'olutoly pupronip. 

(2) ' The absolute onnnlity of all »he tnembers of (ho community. Tlioro is no nris- 
tccracy in IslArn. •* The nobb-st n«nonf» yon,*’ pays tho Prophet, " arc «ho«o who fear God 
most.'’ Tln-re is no privilcK'^d claps, no priaithood, no casto Byptom. IsUm is a unity in which 
there ir. no diptinctiem, and this unity is *ecnred by making men beliovc in tho two simplo 
projvositions — the unity of Gtvl and the iinr-sion of tlio Prophet— propositions which nro 
certainly of a supenmtural c1mmct«r, bnt which, tm»ed ns they nro, on tho general 
relirrien^ expencnce of innnkmJ, arc inienfoty true to the average hiimnn nature. Non*, this 
principle of the etjnaliiy of all belieiers made early Mn*>alml'ins tho greatert political power 
in the world. Idilm worked as a levellin.* l.*tce; it gave th>» individual a senso of his inward 
power; it derated thos’ who were rocially l-rw. The idevntion of tho down-troddon was tho 
chief recrot of the Mndim political power in India.’’* 




Mulinmmndnn Sccte. 

Ihit while nniformitv of Miof nr.tl ctiUnro is ono of the fnndainontnl®“®”^ 


principle? of the Mwhntmnndan rehfrion. •hfTeronce? of opinion in thcinterjrrctation 
of the Holy tsm the trutVilioi!? have led {oth*- formation of ?ccl? •which, thongh 
far le?r. numerous than lhop<* nmonget the Hindu?, nrt* yet by no niean.s negligible. 
The .‘iitnntion i? viowt-Hl with apnroln'n?i"n by the far Kighied Panjabi Muhnra- 
nindan gontlemaii nbttvr* referroci l-x I'«'r ?nyf he:— 

•' Ls the organic unity of intnct »n this land ? Religions adventurers tet 

up difirretit ar.-d fraternities, «■*.*• r rjtir.mling with o»n. nn-.tbor ; and then there nro 
c.^'!t‘s e.r.d rnlera**.' * like ttie Hindu*! Harely wo have onl-Hiudued the llindu himrolf ; we nro 
pufioringlicm n double cJi*t*" *yr.t» in — tlir re’.igi"-us cri't« «y,st<>m, BfCtarianism, and tho social 
CA'ie jy>:< m. wh'cb we haveeitlifr leara« d or iiihrrst*-d from the Hindus. This is ono of tho 
quitt Way* in which catujaered natj'ins revenge tlu’jn*elves on their compiororB. IsUtn is ono 
and indivi’ible; it hr s'k* r;» dirtir.c'.ions us it. Ihert* art* no WnhAbss, Shies, MinsSts or 
Sunni* in l»P.m. Tight net fo- tin* interjwtstinas of ihc truth, whoa tho truth 
it>'»U IK in dnr.gi-r. Let all cnne f.*ranrd and enntrihuto their respective slmres 
in thij gnat tod of the nati'n, I/it tlm idob of cla's-dislinctinns and BPctarianism 


b» rnui'hrd 
into n t;re-*.t 


for t'Ver; let th*' Mtu 'islmfins of 
vital whole. How can we, in tin* 


the country Is' once more united, 
prc?«nr«! of violent internal dispute. 


expect to nicrei-d in p' r?undiag others to our way of thinking? Tho work of freeing 
humanity from superrttlion— the tiliimnte idea! ef Isldin ns a c ■mmunity for the realisation of 
which wc h«vc lione ro lit! li.' in this gn-.M land «>f myth and rnperrtuion— will ever remain 
undone if the einnr.cipHiors thernudvcs an* Iv-coming gnidnally enchained in tho very 
fftterr, from which it i* their i«i»*it»'i to »''• niJirrs free.*’* 

20'). Hi'fort* prorci diug to discuss the Fcct?, it will not ho out of plnco 
ofFer n few reinnvk* rogaiditjg tljeir fl:i»Bificatinii. With rcforenco (o tho ontric.s 
tho Comm? returns, thu Mui-nmmndan? iimy bo divided into three mnin clnssos, 
tdr,, 1, Shin? ; 2, Sunni? ; nnd 55, Itcforiior?. A .‘^mall miml)or of entries 
the Con?u? rociirds, regimling reds which nro nunlogous to other roli- 
gjons will have to he dealt, with -fopnriitoly. Tho chnrncti>riRtic.s of .Sunnis and 
ifhiaH have boon oxpluined nt Icnglli in tho Punjab Census Koports of 1881 and 
3891,t 

Detailed figuros for tho poets nro given in Table VI A and tlic totals for 

tbo Province aro noted 
in the margin. Tho 
Sunnis form the bulk of 
tho Muhammadan popu- 
lation, ropi*03ontmg 97*5 
per cent, thereof. The 
Shills come next in 
numerical strength (2 
per cent.) and tho Ahl-i- 
Hadis rank third (*51 per 
cent.). Tho figures of 
those three main sects. 


Ctrl, 

rtrt'it. 

fif.-r. 


J’erion, 

SUtt 

... e47.f.3S 

P.ffflrm<T*— 





Ahl-i-Knran 

••• 

271 

Sunni*— 


Alitr.adi 


IK.COS 

iianafi 

782 

Ahl-i Uadis 


30,0!!3 

Muhammndi 

253 

Stuffaiiid 


458 

Mircollancoc* 

t5.0‘7 

Others 

• •• 

18 

Qsdri 

... oti 


— 


filiafi 

.. B,2t!) 

Tout 


C8,r.CS 

Dn*i>ccinc(l 

... 11,0(17.572 


— 




, nnMoi;ouB to other Rcltdons— 

Total 

... lt,OSS,76S 

Bansi 


SIC 



Others 

• •• 

100 



Total 

•••* 

022 


• Exlnct (rom im urliclo on “ UUmna n Moral and Political Idc.il,” by Dr. Sheikh Muhammad Inhil ha 
publWHyl in tho nindu»lan Itoviow, ^ 

t Ihhclson'o Censn* Krport, piRO 148, paraRrapli 283 j Maclagan’a Census Heport, pages 183-0, paragraphs 132-133. • 
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Chafieb 


Sects. 

1881. - 

1891. 

1911. 

Percentage of in- 
crease. -{-or decrease— 

1881-1891. 

189M911. 

All sects 

9,872,745 

10,827,628 

12,275,477 

-{-10 

-f 13 

Sunnis 

9,647,498 

10,620,854 

11,868,768 

+11 

+ 18 

Sbiss 

Ahl-i-Badis or 

. 74,548 

114,461 

'247,532 

+54 

+116 

Wahabis 

Other sects and 

2,453 

8,604 

39,083 

+47 

+884 

unspecified 

248,246 

88,709 

20,104 

-64 

- 77 


are compared in the 
margin for the three 
Censuses of 1881, 1891 
and 1911. Sects were 
not tabulated in 1901* 
and consequently sepa> 
rate statistics are not 
available for that, year, 
It will be noticed that 
less proportional to the increase 
the gains of the Shias and 


the increase in Sunnis has been more or 
in the total number of Muhammadans, but ^ 
the Ahl-i-Hadis sects have been phenomenal, during the. past. 20 years and 
the decrease in the number of persons belonging to unspeoiOed and minor sects is 
equally remarkable. The main reason for this result is the reluctance of the 
followers of the Shia and Ahl-i-Hadis doctrines to give public expression to 
their views, particularly in tracts possessing a strong Sunni influence. With 
the growth of religious liberty and the independence of persuasions secured by 
the British rule, the hesitation of the old days is fast disappearing. Wej 
therefore, find that the number of Shids has more than doubled itself during 
the last 20 years and the present recorded strength is considerably more than 
three times that in 1881; also that the Wahabis' (Ahl-i-Hadis) have risen about 
11 times, in number, -within the last 20 years and about 16 times duiing 
the past three decades. As a consequence of this, and perhaps, owing to more 
careful registration, the minor sects have sunk to their proper place and there 
is not a single Muhammadan now, who has not returned one sect or another. 

The Shias. 

236. TheShiast are classified as follows byawidelyrespectedShiascholarir—. 

1, JAfri or Jafar SSdiqL— a. AsnA-i-Ashri or ImSmia 1 .V Ahl-i-Hadis.' 

Shias ...i j lanjaiu f »• Z&hirL 

0, ismaiu ^ 

1,2. Zaidia. 

The Jd/ris are the followers of Imam Jafar Sadiq, who have believed in the, 
■ Shia tenets from the very beginning, as distinguished from * Zaidis* who are the. 
• followers of Imam Zaid. Imam Zaid was originally not an open believer in the. 
Shia doctrines, but when put to the test and asked, either to say Tabarra to (I'.e., 
curse) the other Caliphs, or to give up the following of the Imdm, he did the former 
and joined the Shia fold, his followers becoming Zaidis. Asnd Ashr means, 12 and 
Asnd Ashris or Imdmias are those who believe in the 12 Imams.f The Akhbdris 
are that branch who believO'-in the Hadis as well as in the Koran. The Usulis, 
do not follow the former. Ismdilis are a group who believe in a continuous, 
series of Imams to this day. ' There are two sections of the Ismdilis,. 
viz.: — (1) the Zdhiris, who profess allegiance openly to an Imam for the time 
being (these are the followers of H. H. the AgHa Elhan), and (2) the Bdtinis who. 
do not make a public display of their Imam. The Bohras belong to this class.’ 
A third group called the Tafzilis are those Muhammadans, who respect all 
the four Ashdbs (Caliphs) but give preference to Bazrat Ali. The Sunnis regard 
them as Shias but the Shias treat them as Sunnis. 

The names of the districts sho-wing the' largest number of Shia 

entries are given in the- 
margin and the figures are 
compared with those of 1891. 
In almost all these districts, the 
strength and influence of the 
Sunni population is considerable, 
and many followers of the Shia 
doctrines to this day conceal their 
faith, -with a view to pass as 


- District. 

1911. 

1691. 

District. 

1911. 

1881. 

Lahore 

7,527 

6,367 

AttockI ..•. 

8,023 


Slalkot 

11,533 

6,756 

MianT7ali§ ... 

24,883 

•“T 

Oojranu-ala 

10,859 

2,887 

LyallpnrS .. 

6,314 

• •• 

Gujrat 

6,424 

1,839 

Jhang 

24,903 

12,713 

Shahpur ... 

20.109 

9,545 

Multan 

12,870 

5,792 

Jhelum 

15,023 

10,180 

Muzaliargarb 

22,725 

4,355 

Bairalipindi 

7,657. 

8,761 

Oera Ghazi 
Khan .. 

15.446 

3,745 


• Figom for males orcr 15 years only are given in the Punjab Census Beport of 1801. 
t For an elaborate account of Shias fee Brown's Literary Hisfoiy of Persia. 

; The IS Irnims arc (11 Ali, (2) Hassan, (3) Uosain, (4) Ali If, (Zain-ul-Abid Din,) (5) Muhammad nsqar, (0) 
Ji'iT Sldiq, (7) McjA Eiaim, (S) Ali III (Ali Rasa). t9) Muhammad Taqi, (10) Ali IV (All Heqi), ( 11 ) Ilassan 
ilS) Mch.aamad Abut Qlslm or Imim Mehdi. 

I The^e districts did no; eiisl in If>91. 
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Sunnis among tbe general public. The most important Shia districts are Miaii- 

° ^ Ti 1 1 1 1.T r.z. 


Mlinirali 
■Jhnni; 
UvizaSargath. 
Shahptir 

.Dcra GhSzi Ebon 
-Jhdom 
blolt&n 


7,44S 

8,089 

11,674 

13,166 

7,830 

13,008 

11,695 


rroTiiice 

Lahoie 


Perecntate of 
increase of Shidt, 

1891. 1911. 

... 64 116 

... 77 40 


■wali, Jhang (which has been largely strengthened by 
immigration), Muzaffargarh, Shabpiur (also Hepled by im- 
migration), Dera Qhazi Khan, Jhelum and Multan. The 
Sayads are chiefly Shias and the districts above naihed 
contain a very large population of that tribe (see mar^n), 
most of vrhom are Pira having a large or small following of Murids (disciples). 

Under their influence, numerous members of other tribes and castes adopt the 
Shia faith, and it is only natural that these districts should show the largest nurd- 
ber of Shias in the Province. The Eawalpindi and Attock Districts forming part 
•of the western Punjab as also the Sialkot, Qujtanwala, Gujrat and Lahore District's ‘ 

contain large bodies of Shias. In Lahore (particularly 
the Lahore city), the Shias who had the Kazilbash Nawab 
at their head appear to have been less shy in owning 
their faith at the previous Censuses, than in other parts of 
the Province, as the difference in the rate of increase of Shias 
•shown in the margin will prove. That the remarkable increase in the number of 
Shias is not due tn the general development of population, owing to natural causes, 

1901 1911 Increase p. c. is clcar from the fact that the most affluent tribe of 

■•Sayads 238,227 247,388 4 Sbias, ujs., the Sayads, have only gained 4 per cent. 

■in strength since 1901, as the Bgures noted in the mar^n will show. 

The Sunnis. 

237. llie Sunnis have — (o) the old Uadfs called .^cE/w'na who follow 

what is given in the Koran and the Hadis ; (6) Ahl-i-ljtihad or those who began Snuni sects, 
lo improve on the meanings of the Scripture (this class includes the four great 
schools* of Hannfi, Shdfi, Mdlihi and Bambali, so ably described by Mr. Maclagan 
‘m his Census Reportfj (fi) Theologians (Unitarians), also called Bdtinia (the secret 
doctrinists), or Sufis^^ who recognise the necessity of submission {bai^at) to the Pir, 
divided into OMshii, Sdbiri, Ntsami, and .Fandt, and various fraternities, e.yi, 

'Qddiri, I^aqslibandiX (Mujaddadi), SoJinvardi and the independent religious 
orders of Maddri, Basidi, Basulshdhi or Qafandari, Batishdhi, Sdldri, Malang, 

•etc. The Sunui sects returned at the recent Census are compared in the 

margin with the figures of 1891. The Shaft ■ 
school would appear to be gaining ground, but 
the figures cannot signify much as the number of 
Sunnis who returned no sub-sect in 1891 or 
1911 is overwhelming. On the whole, the Sunnis 
have increased 13 per cent, during the past 20 
years. The figures for 1901 are not available, 
but assuming the rate of progress for Simnis 
to be the same as for all Muhammadans, the 
rate of increase during the past decade may be taken as *77 per cent. Some 
Sunnis have called themselves Muhammadi, but they are quite- apart from the 
Muhammad! Wahabis. In consequence of the- result of enquiries in individual 
•cases which showed that the entry of Muhammadi did not signify Wahabi, the 
•Muhammadis have been classed as a sub-sect of Sunnis. 

238. The sects thrown under the head " Miscellaneous ” are those sho-wn in Ocelli' 

the margin. The Balashahi, Balmiki and “eoiis Sunni: 
Lai Begi are Chuhras. These arid Chuhras 
of all kinds, including Bhangis, should, 
uuder the ■‘instructions, not have been 
returned as Muhammadans. Teji- and 
Panda (or Pandat) are sub-castes of 
Chuhras. Baba Kalu 1 ; Dadupanthi 4 ; 

Od 4 ; Sadh 1 ; Sanatan Dbarma 1 ; are 
Hindu sects. In Table VI A, all these 
should really have appeared under the 
head of “ Sects analogous to other reli- 


Eanafi .„ 

*Sli4fi ... ... 

Alnhammadi ... 

■Q&dii 

Uiliki and 
Balmiki 


1891. 

1,748 

1,760 

816 

1,679 


1911. 

782 

3,219 

233 

945 


6,427 

Total Snimis ... 10,620,864 11,968,758 


55,987 

11,907,572 



Persons. 



Persons 

3ib& E41u 

••• 

1 

Mnqallid 

• •• 

3 

Balasbibi 

••• 

3,917 

Naqshbandi 

... 

4 

balmiki 

• •• 

3’4,985 

Nansbaid 

.*• 

55 

Bhangi 

••• 

76 

Od 

... 

4 

Ghuhra Pin Pan4hi 

25 

Pandit 


25 

•Cbnhra Rati 


51 

Fanjpiria 


4 

B^dnpantbi 

••• 

4 

S4dh 


1 

Din-Panabi 

••• 

57 

SaDitan Dharma 

1 

•Gnga Ghnhra 

••• 

28 

Sh4h Ismailia 


106 

E^slimi 


27 

Sadiqi 


12 

■J&far Sadiqi 


. ■ 11 

Sbei& Sldiqi 

... 

13 

Jalali Fakir 


10 

Sufi ■ 


88 

lAlBegi 


15,592 

Sarwaria 


530 

llad4ri 

... 

330 

Sarwarpfr 

••• 

3 

AlanUi 

... 

6 

Teji 

«*. 

IS 


* They differ on points of -law, but not in dogma, 
t Fonjab Censes Report, lS9l, para. I<s3, page 189. 

t But it mnst be remembered that a Naqshbandi may be a Hambali or Shafi in iarr. 
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gions” instead of under Sunnis. The entries are obviously the results of mistakes 
"in Enumeration, but they were not corrected in the hope of being able to find the 
individuals and obtain an explanation. It was, however, not found possible to 
[trace tliem. Maddrfs are a religious order of Unitarians (Sdfis). An account of 
this order and their branch Malang is contained in para. 142 of Mri Maclagan’s 
Census Report of 1891. The local fakirs of this order describe themselves as 
=attaohed to Zinda Shdh Maddr whoso shrine is 12 miles west of Montgomery 
on the bank of the Rdvi. He was a disciple of Ldl Shdhbaz Qalandar of Sewan in 
Sindh. At the time of initiation, the head and face including the eyebrows are 
clean shaved. The hair is then to remain untouched for 12 or 24 years, as the pre- 
ceptor may prescribe. All this time the initiate has to constantly wear the Langot 
(loin cloth), to remain celibate, to keep constantly on the move and not to beg, 
contenting himself with whatever food may be given to him by people without the 
' asking. The use of intoxicating drugs, such as Bhang and Oharas, is not prohibit- 
ed. On completion of the prescribed period the preceptor shaves the initiate’s- 
head, has the crop of hair buried and authorises him to initiate others. 'I'he 
restrictions then cease and he is permitted tO marry if he so desires. Tlie number 
of Sarwarids (including Sarwarpfr) is small. They have been returned in the 
Hoshidrpur, Ludhidna, Ferozepore, Lahore, Gurdaspur, Sialkot, Gujrdnwala and 
Lyallpur Districts and the Faridkot State. Ordinarily the term is applied to the 
Hindu or Sikh followers of Sakhi Sarwar, but the Muhammadan disciples of the 
Sajjddd-nashin of Sakhi Sarwar also cal! themselves by that name. ‘ Din-Pandhis 
also called Shdh de fakir • are the followers of Din Fandh, a Muhammadan saint,, 
whose shrine is situated at Ddira Din Pandh in the Mnzaffargarh District. 
After a very simple initiation at the shrine, they receive the privilege of demand- 
ing alms all over the western Punjab in the name of Din Pandh. , Hashmi is a 
sub-caste or clan of Sayads. The persona returned as Jdfar-Sddiqi, Shah Ismdilia,. 
Sheikh Sadiqi and Sadiqi are probably Shids wqo have apparently got mixed up 
about their faith and are not quite sure whether they are Sunnis or Shids, 
Jaldlis and Haushdhis are independent religious orders as stated in the pre-- 
oeding paragraph. For a detailed description of -these sects see Punjab Census- 
Report, 1891, page 194 et seq. Sufi is a general expression which includes the 
. paiiiicular sects mentioned in the last paragraph. Maulais are a sect of Sufis 
inclined to Shiaism. Muqallad is an ironical term used by Wahabis for Sunnis 
• who retaliate by calling them Ghair Muqallid. 

Tho Roformors. '4. i 

239. The main schools of Reformers are the (a) ; New Ahl-i-Hadis — i.e.^ 
"Wahdbi Wahad Wahabi, Mawahid, or Mubammadi (t^e parists) ; (6) Ahmadi ; (c) 
'Ahl-i- Koran or Chafaalvij {d) Muatazila, Mazhab-i-Rasul or Nechari 
(Rationalists) included under the head Other Reformers., Of the sects based 
upon ideas of reformation, the Ahl-i-Hadis and Mawahid have been described in 
the three previous Census Reports.t The figures have been gtyen separately in- 
Table VI A, but the two denominations represent one and th^ same sect. 

' Q3Q/1 Vyo linliiO* rra-nar*- 

HissSr 
Delhi 

Boshiirpiir ... 

Ji^nndnr ... 

Lndbiina ... 

Ferozepore ... 


239a. The Wababisv generally call' 
themselves Ahl-i-Hadis and sometimes- 
Mawahid. Ghair Muqallim is a term- 
applied to them by others. The local 
distribution of Ahl-i-Hadis (inclnding 
Mawahids) is given in the margin 
(omitting figures under 20). The strong- 
est Purist centres are Ferozepore and- 
Lahore, but the strength in Gurdaspur,, 
Amritsar, Sialkot and Gujranwala -is- 
also considerable, and ithey are found in fairly large numbers in Lyallpur, Mont- 
gomery and Multan. 

■ 240. The Ahmadiya sect was founded by Mirza Ghtdam Ahmad of Kadian 
(in the Batala Tahsil of the Gurdaspur District). The Mirza was bom in 1839 and.' 
wrote in 1880, Burhdn-i-Ahmadiya, his masterpiece, in which he claims to beja 


Lahore 
Amritsar ... 
GurdSspnr ... 
SiAlkot 
Oojrlin'n'dla ... 
GnjiAt 
Sh^por 


53 
519 
469 
291 
600 
7,816 
.. 6,708 
.. 4,225 
. 4,512 
,..3,215 
3,541 
55 
261 


Jhelnm 
BAwalpindi ... 
Montgomery 
Lyallpur 
Jhang 
Multan 
MnzaSarguh 
Dera Ghdzi Khan 
Kalria State 
Eapnrthala „ 
Malerkotla „ 
Patiala „ ' 
KAbha 


... 310 
... 76 

...1,870 
...2,360 
... . 35 
... 1,302 
... 153 
... 30 

... 98 

... 173 
... 240 
... 547 
... 32 


. * For an account of tWa order see MnzaSargsrb Gazetteer of 1808, p, 247. 

t Fnnjah Census Report, 1881, p. 147, para. 288 ; Punjab Census Report. 1391, p. ISO, para. 134 ; Fanjat> 
Censns Report ,1901, p. 142. 
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recipient of Divine revelation. A brief description of the sect was ^ven by Mr. ■ 
Rose.* * * § “ Beginning as a Maulvi,” says be, “ with a special mission to the sweepers,t 
the Mirza eventually advanced claim to be the Mahdi or Messiah expected by 
Muhammadans and Christians alike. The sect, however, emphatically repudiates- 
the doctrine that the Mahdi of Islam will be a warrior and relies on the * Sal^ 
Bokhari,’ the most authentic of the traditions, which says, he shall wage no 
wars, but discontinue war for the sake of religion. In his voluminous writings,' 
the Mirza has combated the doctrine of Jihad and the sect is thus opposed to 
the extreme section of the Ahl-i-Hadis.” 

The following quotation from the Imperial GazetteerJ shows another 
aspect of the movement. " The wildest development of recent sectarianism in ' 
Islam is furnished by the Ahmadiya sect. The Koran is to him (its leader) the 
repository of all knowledge. The Eesurreetion is at hand. While discouraging 
- religious war, he is said to preach strongly against Christianity, Hinduism, the 
Shiah doctrines, and the movement in favour of English education.” The last 
observation does not appear to be correct, considering that some of the prominent 
Ahmadis are graduates and eend their sons to Colleges. 

The founder claimed to be the promised Mahdi and Messiah of the 
Muslims, Messiah of the Christians, and Avatar § of the Hindus, and one of 
his adherents, M. Muhammad Ali, M.A., LL.B., proves from this triple 
claim, the universality of the Alimadiya Mission, jj The Reverend Doctor 
Griswold’s pamphlet on Mirza GhuWm Ahmad, the Mahdi Messiah (1902), 
discusses the claims from the Christian point of view. Among the Muham- 
madans, the pretensions are admitted by only the adherents of the faith and 
it goes without saying that the claim to being an Avatar is considered 
preposterous by the Hindus. Although the first volume of Burhdn-i- Ahmadiya 
vras published in 1880 and the book was completed in 1884, the Ahmadiya 
movement did hot come into existence till 1889, in view of the strong opposi- 
tion raised by the Maulvis. The Mirza wrote three books Fateh Islam, Tatizih-> 
i-Mardm and Izdla-i~Auhdm, to clear his position, though without success. His 
professions were characterised by a strong element of prophecies and the fulfilment 
of those about the violent death of his bitter opponent Lekh Ram, the Arya Musafir, 
and the end of Abdulla Atham, a Christian (which is alleged to have been delayed 
because he had adopted the faith of the new Prophet before the expiry of the 
time allowed, but came on because he went back to Christianity), strengthened the 
hands of the founder of the sect. It is" mentioned that Jesus Christ never died 
on the Cross, but escaped to India where he died in Kashmir. The tomb of 
Yus Asaf at Srinagar was identified by the Prophet of Kadian as the place 
whtere Jesus Christ was buried. 

The number of Ahmadis now returned is given in the margin. The strength. 

10 lie stren^h of the sect in 1893 or 1901 is not known but Mr, 

FSes’.','. 8,579 Rose gave the number of males over 15 as 1,113 and considered 
Total "18695 return to be a complete .one. The proportion of Muhammadan 
° " males over 15 to the totel Muhammadan population of 1901 - was 

1 : 3’1. The total strength of Ahmadis in that year may, by analogy, be esti- 
mated at 3,450. In the last ten years, therefore, the number of adherents of the 
faith has multiplied more than 5 times. One great stimulus for conversion' has 
been the assertion of the founder that aR those owning allegiance to him would 
escape the scourge of plague. But after a certain period of immunity, the Ahmadis 
began to succumb to the disease like others and the faith in the efficacy of the 
Prophet’s declaration was somewhat shaken. Mirza Ghulam Ahmad died on the 26th 
May 1908, and was succeeded in the leadership by his chief 'colleague and adviser 
Maulvi Kur Din, who is a great Arabic scholar and an eminent physician. TTia 
successful treatment of patients attracts a large number of sufferers from all 
parts of the Prorince and brings them under his influence. In spite of the oppo- 
sition to the doctrines of this school, it is somewhat remarkable that it embraces 


• Fnniab CenEas Report, 1901, p. 143. 

t This Bi)peaTs-to be incorrect. Itiras Hirza GbnlamAhinad’s brother, \rho rras the Pir of svreepas. The 
morement is said to hare died irith him. 

t VoL X, p. MS, Edition 1907. 

§ Eishhalanh or EalM. 

|| ■ A^ad the promised Messiah,* by Mohammad Ali, M.A., LL.B., p. 2. 
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242. 


others, 
Ahl>i-Tauh(d 
_Ahl'i-Zikr 
Hami Oal 
Kh^riji 

.Uazhab Rasnl 
. Mu’atazila 
Ncchari 
Basnli 
Bab . 

Total 


H 

4 
12 

1 
. S 
1 

5 
1 

15 

58 


The entries under * Others * are noted in the margin. AhJ-i-TauHd are Other Re- 
Unitarians. Alil-i-Zikr are spiritualists who go in for devotion former 
and meditation. Hama, osi means "All is He." The followers sects, 
of this- doctrine are Pantheists similar to Adwaita Ved antis. ■ 

The Khdrijis are neither Sunnis nor Shias. They abuse Ali and 
respect the other three Ashdb. In common parlance Sunnis call 
Shias BaBzis {i.e., the outcastes) and the laUer • use the epithet 
Khariji (conveying the same meaning) for all Sunnis. Owing to 
change of residence, it has nob been possible to trace the 8 persons 
who had returned themselves as Mazhab-i-Rasul. But they are 
• obviously the same as Neohari or Mu’atazila, i.e., followers of the Aligarh School.® 

The Rasuli or Rasulshahi sect is dying out. There is only 1 entry now against 
133 in 1891. Their creed was described by Mr. Maclagan in para. 144 of his 
•Census Report (1891). The term Rab has been used for a set of persons who 
,go about in yellow clothes and give no description of their faith. The only 
specimen I have seen is a half ovazj fakir in Lahore, who would be taken more 
readily for a member of the secret Police than of a religious order. So far as I could 
gather, he firmly believed that he himself was God, and that there was no other 
God. There is also a class of fakii’S, who grow the beard, but dress and behave 
dike females. The idea is to worship and please God as a wife does her husband 
(similar to the principle of the Vishnu — Shdiktihs of the Vallabhi Sampradd). 

They have to pass a period of probation before initiation. The apprentice is 
asked to go about begging for a prescribed time and if he shows no signs of a 
•temper, he is initiated into the secrets of the order by the murshid (preceptor). 

The fakirs are contemptuously called Malamatis (the reprehensibles). 

Sects analogous to other roliglons. 

243. The return of Muhammadans includes 817 male and 199 female sansis, etc. 

Sanais. The entries are found in the districts nam- 
ed in the margin and only signify that these Sansis 
have come itnder Muhammadan influence. Where 
Sdnsis have been converted, they have returned 
themselves as Sunnis. The other unusual entries 
are named in the margin. These entries are due 
to mistakes of Enumerators, except in the case of 
Rahabis who call themselves Sikhs as well as 
Muhammadans and the followers of Radha Swami 
who have been ascertained to be Muhammadans. 

The Kesdharis are ob'viously Sikhs, the Ramdasis 
and Rahtias may be Sikhs or Hindus, and the 
others are apparently Hindus. Except the Rahabis 
and Radha Swamis, the other persona could not be 
traced. 

Miscellaneous. 

244. But while these are the differences of the theologian, the masses observ- 
•Jiave a matter of fact religious curriculum of their own. The performance of ances of the.- 
circumcision, the five daily prayera, the assembled prayer on Fridays in a 
-mosque, the abhorrence of pork.t the clipping of the moustache in the centre, 

the observance of fasts in Ramzan and the celebration of the Ids, are looked 
.upon as the sum total of the dictates of the sacred Koran and the 8har*a. 
-Circumcision, abhorrence of pork, and the celebration of Ids are universal 
The daily prayers and the Ramzan fasts- are strictly enforced in the western 
Punjab and a Muslim who neglects these duties or does not grow a beard 
-Or clip his moustache is looked down upon. But even here, certain exceptions are 
•allowed. " Among the Biloohes, for instance, it is considered in some tribes 
.sufficient if the chief keeps the fasts and prays all the prayers on behalf of his 
tribesmen.” j; In the central and eastern Punjab, however, this discipline is more 
lax. But beyond these distinguishing features of Islam, the life of a Muhammadan 
in this Province has, till recently, not been very different to that of a Hindu. 

*See Punjab Ceuaus Report, ISUI, p. 191, para. 135. 

t The abhorrence of pork is said to be due to the belief that the pig was created to clean np Hoah’s ezk 
■of the 61th which was acciimiilating therein. 

4 Paper on Muhammadan Saints of the Western Punjab, b; Major A. O'Brien, CJ.E., Journal of theBojal 
An thropological Institute, i91I, Vol. XLI, p. 509. 
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143 

-Gujranwala .. 

• s< 


• •• 

322 

Laboro ... 

• •• 

• •• 

see 

17 

Qujrat 

«•« 


see 

14 

■Lyallpur ... 


Total 

eee 

• •• 

18 

51G 

Obt Dharam 




■1 

Gorakhpanthi 




18 

- Jogi 

• ss 



5 

Kcsdhjlri 

• s« 



16 

'Bab&bi 


.*• 


15 

Ridha Swami 




7 

Bamdiisi 



• ee 

4 

'Nam Deo 

••• 


■ ee 

10 

Rabiia 



see 

18 

.BindKallina 

••• 

Total 

• •• 

• 0* 

12 

106 
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. .. 245, The difiadence of the ignorant in tlieir ability' to grasp the secrets of' 

spiritual elevation and of attaining paradise, has inaugurated the system 
of Piri-Muridi, known in the Hindu religious terminolo^as Gimi Parampard. 
The practice is common all over the Province, but it is most prevalent in the ■ 
■western Punjab, where every single . person . is .supposed to have a Pir or 
preceptor, who initiates him into the secrets of Divine worship and guides 
him in his spiritual progress. No one can inspire confidence as a truthful 
or straight forward man until he has done Bai’at (affiliated himself) to some 
Pir. Once this is done, the Murid (disciple)., depends upon the Pir for he] ping- 
him through all difficulties and ha-ving' him absolved of all sins. Even the thief 
follows his evil pursuits in the firm con-viction that his Pir will see him saved 
both from the clutches of the law and from 6od‘s retribution, and' right enough 
the first thing he does is to go and confess his guilt to the Pir, like confession 
in the Roman Catholic church, and to make a handsome offering -with a view to 
obtain his intercession. The forgiveness from God is readily secured, but the Courts 
of Law are less amenable to the spiritual infiuence of the Pfr, and the most he can 
do is to instruct the thief to recite certain aphorisms if he is apprehended and 
to repeat them each time his case goes up for hearing. Armed with this weapon 
he stands his trial with absolute confidence in the efficacy of his Pit’s prayers,, 
and if the flaws of evidence result in his acquittal, the miraculous powers of 
the Pfr are confirmed. The extent .to which' the Pfr can exert his influence on 
his Murid is wonderful. In all matters concerning social life or properly, few 
people will discard the advice of the Pfr. Mr. E. O’Brien was not far wrong- 
when he -wrote of the Muhammadans of the Muzaffargarh District that * Their 
feelings of worship are entirely diverted from the Divine Being to. their 
Spiritual Guides.” The Pfrs are a .class .separate from the priest or Mulla and 
the spiritual instructions they impart are usually by way of prescribing the recita- 
tion of certain portions of the Kordn daily or the repetition of a certain formula 
on the rosary, the dispensing of certain charities and other similar rpdes of conduct. 

The reverence for shrines dedicated to saints of great repute which are 
ordinarily their tombs, is a natural consequence of the faith in Pfrs. The western 
Punjab is full of shrines of varying importance. frotn the Sakhi Sarwar of Dera 
Ghazi Khan which attracts votaries, both Muhammadan and Hindu,' from' all parts 
of -the Pro-vince, to the small insignificant tomb of a local Pir, in some bye-lane of' 
a town, or on the outskirts of a. -village. A lamp is lit regularly at this sindl 
tomb , which is covered with a doth as a mark of respect and the Mujdwar 
(attendant) '.can add a little to his ordinary income, if the place is not important 
enough to maintain him. The vPathans.. are desperatelyfondof prayingat the- 
tomb of a saint and in. Bhangikhel (District Mianwali) a Sayad is said to have 
been murdered and buried in order to supply the deficiency of a sacred tomb 
in the neighbourhood. Several shrines are. kiown for efficacy in curing certain 
diseases. A visit to and residence at some, will cure leprosy,* others give 
wealth {Lahhddtd or giver of lakhs is an epithet of Sakhi Sarwar) or sons, and' 
a number of them are kno-wn for their sanctity in dri-ving off Jins-f (evil spirits)' 
which so often possess women. • ; 

But this is not all. ' Charms have a great potency in the western Punjab- 
and form the source of considerable income to those who are competent to seU 
them. All diseases are believed to be more or less curable by charm, domestic 
happiness can be secured by them, cases can be- won, enemies subdued,' opposing 
■wrestlers thrown down, the • quantity of butter (at the churning) enhanced ;. 
indeed all human wishes can be fulfilled by these means. And cattle are no less- 
subject to the influence of magic. In many Sayad villages, there is a particular 
porch which the cattle have to pass through in order to get cmed of disease or 
insured against sickness. "Where the number of cattle brought in for such treat- 
ment is large, two large poles are stuck up at a convenient place and a string is 
fastened across them with festoons and buntings of all colours hanging from it. 
.The cattle passing through thin arch receive the benefit^ of the blessings, and 
the offerings of bells and rags which are added to the string, from time to time,, 
make its appearance rather imposing. [ 


• See arcoant of Pir Jalriniin in Chapter X _ , t c n 

t Sec Slnzatiargarh Gazetteer, p. 73, account of Alam Pir sbnne at B-ahr bnltan. 
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Then, trees are dedicated to Pira aud people offer rags to them when they 
pass by. Such trees, usually Jand {Prosopis specigera)^ get covered over with 
rags and are known as Lingri Pir (the rag saint). People pray to these trees 
for fulfilment of their desires. I have known a tree which was supposed to 
have the power of curing toothache. Anyone suffering from toothache had only 
to go and drive a nail into it and was supposed to return free of pain.* * * § Then 
clusters of trees in the Jungle, dedicated to certain Pirs may not be touched by 
anyone. No one dare remove even the dry wood falling from such trees, for fear 
of incurring the wrath of the spirit of the guardian saint. 

In short, in the western Punjab, the belief of the masses in magic orsoiirfin 
miraculous powers and what are called superstitions, is no less common than 
among the Hindus. In the central and eastern Punjab too, the dread of the evil 
eye, the fear of evil spirits and the belief in the efficacy of tnagic {Dam Darud) are 
common, though perhaps not to the same extent as in the west. Even in the 
city of Lahore, which has the privilege of a very well equipped Veterinary Hos- 
pital, cattle diseases are treated generally by charms. Several Muhammadans 
make a profession of giving charmed balls of kneaded flour to cows which 
refuse to be milked or suffer from a sore nipple, and so on. 

246. The accretions to Muhammadans within recent years have not been Oonyer* 
anything like so great as in the past, but nevertheless, the process of prose- sions. . 
lytization is still in progress and enquiries show that the number of con- 
verts admitted to Islam during the past 10 years, at the Jama Masjids 

of Lahore and Delhi amounted ' to 2,000 and 646, respectively, and in the 
opinion of gentlemen who are in a position to judge, something like 40,000 
persons must have embraced' Islam during the past ten years. The con- 
verts come mostly from amongst the Hindus (including Sikhs and Jains). The 
cases of conversion from Christianity are rare. The recruits come mostly from 
the depressed classes, for according to usage, the fact of being admitted to the 
Muhammadan society raises the status of untouchable Ohuhras, Ohamirs, etc., 
and in the tracts with u strong Muhammadan influence, this inducement is 
sufficient for the change of faith. 

The educated or uneducated Hindus of the higher castes seldom adopt 
Muhammadanism on account of its psychological or metaphysical attractions, 
nor do the advantages of embracing the State religion apply to it now. When, 
therefore, any of them goes over to Islam, there is usually a love affair or some 
material advantage attaching to it. Not only are accretions of males due to 
this cause, but a number of hill women are enticed and kept or married by the 
Muhammadan menial servants of the khansama, bearer or ohaprasi class, every 
year and taken down to the plains to be disposed of to the advantage of one or 
both parties. These women have to adopt Islam willingly or perforce. 

247. From the names of castes and tribes, given in Table XHI, it is easy composition 
to form a fairly correct estimate of the foreign elements and of Mnliam- 
their descendants amongst the local Muhammadans. The mnSgun. 
castes indicating undoubted foreign descent are enumerated 
in the margin. The .A wans are supposed to be of Arab 
extraction, but I have my doubts about this. The question 
is discussed in Chapter XI, but for the purposes of this 
comparison I have taken them as foreigners. The convert 
Sheikhs have been left out and the figures of only those 
sub-castes of Sheikhs which are known to be descended 
from immigrants have been taken into account.! Only 
1,875,557 or 15 per cent, of the Muhammadan population 
would thus appear to be of foreign origin. The rest 


Arab 
AwAa 
Baddun 
Biloch 
Bdndpotra 
Uo^al 
Pathdn 
Qazilbdsh 
Quresbi 
Sayad 
Turk 
Eami 
Chishti 
Sheikhs (part) 

Total 


S69 

425,931 

1,680 

582,499 

21,229 

98,574 

292,417 

219 

70,922 

247,388 

531 

3,380 

4,154 

175.714 


, 1,876.557 

appear to be converts from Hindaism.§ 


* An England returned Muhammadan gentleman tells me that this is a hypnotic operation and can be per* 
formel in connection Tvith any tree. He has seen it performed by an Indian Muhammadan in England, but I knorr 
of only one tree in a trhoie district -which is said to possess these healing potrers. 

t tfi) Qoreshi 93,267 ; (b; Farnqi 3,481, (e) Eadiqi 67.252 ; {S) Ansdri 8,047 ; (e) Unhdjarin 174 ; (/} Qnieshi 
Sadiqii,483; (ff) QureshiHtshmi SO; Total 175,714. 

fit is not possible to make allowance ior the mixture on acconnt of intennaniage between castes of iordgn 
and local extraction. The general mle amongst the Muhammadans is, that the son, whatever caste his mother 
may come from, belongs to the caste or tribe of the father. It is, therefore, best to take the Sgnies as they stand 
for the purposes of comparison. 

§ The origin of the vaiions castes is dealt -with in Chapter XI of this Beport. 
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Inficencccf 248. In paragraph 234 I have quoted the remarks of a Mahammudan 
EiadtiiEm Echolar, regarding the Musalmans having ont-Hindued the Hindu himself 
oa the Hu- jjj respect of the double caste system, viz., sectarianism and the social caste 
haomadan limitations. This is only natural considering T^hat a large proportion of the local 
population, jj-^ljanjnjadans are converts from Hinduism, who have for centuries lived side by 
side with their Hindu brethren, as members of the same village or social 
community ; and in the words of a historian,* “ Wherever a military form of 
Government has held in subjection a conquered race for some time, the civil- 
isation of the conquered race has had a reflex action on the alien conquerors.” 

Sir Alfred Lyall, says :t — 

" Bnt the Mahammadans gained their footing gradnally and held it precarionsly. 
They never completed the territorial conqnest of India and on the whole they made little 
way against the costoms and creeds of Hinduism. Orderly Christian rule has given to 
IsKm in India an opportunity for becoming regenerate and for re-nniting its strength which 
it owes entirely to us.” 

The foreign element was bound to be influenced by the manners and 
customs of the overwhelming majority of Hindus amongst whom they lived 
and particularly by the large number of them who were, from time to time, con- 
verted to the folds of the imported religion. 

WWs cad affairs, as regards the survival of Hindu religious beliefs 

fe-iiTclt. and practices amongst the Muhammadan converts depicted by Sir Denzil 
Ibbetsoa in para. 276 of the Punjab Census Report, 1881,f has considerably chang- 
ed. The idolatrous practices have been practically given up, but the belief of 
the Muhammadans in the efficacy of the worship of the goddesses of disease, etc., has 
not become extinct yet. For instance, Muhammadan females do not, ordinarily, 
go and make offerings at the temple of Sitala, but when a child is attacked hj 
small-pox, no medicine is, as a rule, administered for fear of offending the goddess 
and in the eastern Punjab, the assistance of the female attendant of the Sitala tem- 
ple is requisitioned, offerings {JJldra) being given away according to her suggestion 
with a view to pleasing the goddess and saving the life of the patient. But in 
eorae isolated tracts of the Himalayas which have kept well out of Muhammadan 
influence, the profession of IsWm by some converts of generations is still merely 
nominal. For instance, in the hills of Chamba, I found that thore wore 
Wuhamraadans who professed to follow Islam, but never .said their Nimdz (prayers), 
and did not oven know the Kalima. On the other hand, they worshipped the 
Hindu gods like their Hindu brethren, although they were not admitted inside the 
templ'^s. It appears that these people were converted to Islam at somo Hnham- 
madan invasion of the country, but being left isolated amongst an overwhelming 
majority of the Hindus, their descendants soon became ignorant of the tenets of 
the religion which their ancestors had professed and not being re-admitted into tho 
folds of Hinduism, .stuck to Ihoir faith of adoption only in name, satisfying their 
religious craving by worshipping their local and ancestral Hindu gods. The Mcos 
(Muhammadans) of the eastern Punjab still participate in the observance of the 
Holi and Dewali festivals. On the latter occasion they paint the horns, hoofs, etc,, 
of tl’.cir bullock.s and join in the general rejoicings. In other parts of the Province, 
too, traces of Hindu fe.stivals are noticeable among the Muhammadans. In tho 
vrc-:tom Punjab, Baisikhi, the new year’s day of the Hindus, is celebrated as 
r.n agricultural festival, by all Muhammadan.s, by racing bullocks yoked to tho well 
gear, v. ith the l>cat of tom-tom.', and largo crowds gather to witness the show. Tlio 
race is called liaiilhhi and is a favourite pastime in tho well-irrigated tract.s. Then 
the proce^'ions of Tnzidt in Miiharrain,‘with tho .accompanimont of tom-toms, fenc- 
ing parties and lrand.s pl,aying on flutes and other musical instruments (which i.s 
di-apiproTc*'! by tho orthvlox Muhammadan.s) and tho establishment of Salih 
v.hero water rliarbai are served out) arc clearly inflnencod by similar 
pmetie*.', at Flindu fost!V,al?, while tho illaminations on ccci'ision.s like the 
Or.'.ritf. in fair r-f (f^ahore) arc no doubt practice-S an.swering to tho holi- 

d'^y-rnakir.g of the converted Hindu®. Tbe ro'.ary is a striking example 

of tl,-' of a practice with slight alterations, from the Hindu* to tho 


• IT K *! TJ. Vet, If. p.Jvi. 

* Ar f..' ‘■•.‘v'i-A. 

Ip; U: U!. 
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\7ilih iihe Hindu ideas than with the tenets of Islam, and the tendency of some of 
the converts like Khatri Sheikhs and Eajputs towards exogamy indicates traces of 
the exogamons custom of the Hindus. 

Betrothal by guardians is unknown to Muhammadan law, yet the Punjab- 
Muhammadans recognize it and sue for damages for breach of contract of 
betrothal. Almost every Muhammadan marriage in this Province is preceded by 
a betrothal by parents or other guardians. Adults seldom select their mates 
except when an irregular union is followed by marriage. Marriages contracted 
by ^ardians other than parents are not repudiated. Early or infant^ 
marriage is clearly an adoption from the Hindus. Marriage, though a contract- 
in its inception, is a festive occasion, accompanied by rejoicings and display. 
The bridegroom is dressed after the Hindu fashion in a royal robe, with a 
Sehra and -Kalgi. He is made to ride a horse and goes in state with the retinue 
of his brotherhood, in procession, with music and tom«toms and a display of pyro- 
technics, to the bride’s house, where singing by the ladies of the house goes on all 
the time. The marriage party is entertained and treated in truly Hindu fashion. 
^Sh.Q Nikdbh is, of course, substituted for the Hindu marital rites, but most of 
the subsidiary ceremonies are scrupulously observed. The bride duly dressed in the 
choicest clothes, with her hands and feet coloured with MeJmdi is brought to the 
house of the father of the bridegroom, generally a minor, where she is bashful and 
modest for some time and where she finds not a home for a husband and wife 
only, but a whole joint family messing and living together in commensality. 
The fixing and payment 'of dower are similarly influenced and the practices 
regarding divorce and remarriage of widows are to this.' day repudiated by 
Bajputs, some Sheikhs and other high castes.* 

Inheritance. The Muhammadan law regarding inheritance is practically a dead letter 

and not only Hindu converts to Islam follow their original law of inheritance- 
but the descendants of foreign Muhammadans have also adopted the rule of succes- 
sion by agnatic descent. In attesting the Customary Law of two districts of the 
western Punjab, I noticed a very strong tendency among the Sayads and some- 
of the more orthodox Pathans and Biloches to subscribe themselves as strict 
adherents of the Sharia (Muhammadan law), but the prescribed questions 'relat- 
ing to inheritance and succession elicited answers diametrically opposed to their 
general contention. The difllculty was often explained away by the cleverer cham- 
pions of the Shar’a in this way. The succession, they would say, must be in accord- 
ance with the Muhammadan law, but every owner of property persuadesbis sisters, 
daughters, etc., to forego their share in the estate, so that for all practical purposes 
the succession devolves only on the lineal male heirs. But such a procedure, 
if ever actually adopted, can only be looked upon as a contrivance to give the 
appearance of validity to practices clearly opposed to Muhammadan law. 

BnpontitioiiB. The use of charms and amulets alluded to in paragraph 245, the' casting of 

horoscopes, divination through sacred books, Jafdrs and Mammals (fortune-tellers) 
and the observance of omens, the firm belief in the evil-eye, the psychic treatment 
of diseases {Dam’darud) apparently owe a' great deal to the traditions of the- • 
Hindu converts. Magic {Jddu-iuna) is practised very largely by Muhammadan 
experts and freely resorted to by Muhammadan laymen and particularly females^ 
The exorcising of evil spirits (Jin) who possess females, is also an institution, 
evidently borrowed from the Hindus. The converts have, therefore, retained 
the so called superstitious ideas and transmitted them also to their coreligionists- 
of foreign origin. 

OoBtotna of The Mula Jats (according to some Mula is a term applied generally to J&t 

converts in the eastern Punjab) and the Eanghars (who are converted Bajputs)< 
show marked traces of Hindu customs. They do not generally marry in the four 
prohibited golras (one’s own, mother’s, father’s mother’s and^ mother’s motber’s)- 
and many of them consult the Brahmans about dates of marriage, invite them^ to- 
their marriage ceremonies and make suitable gifts to them. The foUo'wing 
translation of a note by a Muhammadan Rajput Kaib-Tahsild^r is to the point 

Mohascadaa “The majority of Bfijpnts in the Sialkot District are of four pot*, riz., Kbokhar, 

Efjpotsot Bhntti, ilantfis and Salehrid. The Manhas and Salehrifi Muhammadan BSjpnts generally 

Sblkot. abstain from beef and most of them do not eat any meat whatever. My family and I are 


• For other subsidiary ceremonies see ChapterVII. 
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Btriol observers of tlio rulo. Tlio Mntiblls and Snlolirifl Udjpnts do not marry among their 
near roUtlions according to tbo Muhammadan law (Shar’a Muhammadi) and give preference 
to distnnt'rclations. They go so far as not t<i marry even in their own village or town. The 
Bhatti and Ehokhar Bdjputs do not mind cousin marriage. All these four castes, however, 
recogniso Bnihnmns ns their priests and respect them no less than the Eindn Hdjpnts. The 
Salchrid and Manh/is observe tho custom of nuhani,* which is prohibited ncoormng to the 
Mnhatnmadan law.” 

The following informntion regarding tho Muhammadan Meos received from Cantoms of 
the Gurgaon District will be found interesting. In certain parts of the eastern 
Punjab, Meo children are given Hindu names and the other Muhammadans also '^"’*’ 
have no particular objection to doing so. The extract from tho genealogical 
tree of one of the villages in that district, given below, will show how Hindu 
namos (in antique) are mixed up with Muhammadan names. 


SHER KUAX. 


Mntna. 

Balya. 

Bnra. 

I 


Bharaich. 


Chand. 


Sawai. 


avail. 



( r 

£Iamraj. 


Snkhar. 


Out of 56 names covering twelve generations from Sher Ehan downwards, 
there are as many as 35 or 62i per cent, which are distinctly Hindu and they 
run up from the last (i.c., tho present) generation right up to the third. The 
following rites in tho Meo community resemble those of the Hindus: — 

(1). On the occasion of marriage, Lapan (invitation to the bridegroom for tlie 
.wedding) is sent, in the same way through a barber or a Brahman, as amongst 
the Hindus, the messenger being given his food with a fee of one rupee. (2^ When 
after the marriage the brideuroora returns to his father’s bouse, the shrine of Sati is 
worshipped in 75 cases out of every 1 00. (3). The Meos do not marry in their own 
got. (4.) Onilmo'i;as(darknight)tli 0 Meos do not yoke their bullocks and celebrate 
the day by eating cookf'd rice. (5) As stated above they observe the Diwali and 
Holi festivals like the Hindus. On Diwali they paint the bullocks’ bodies and horns 
with geru (red oebre) while on Holi they sprinkle colour, eto., on each other like 
the Hindus. (6). Tliey make offerings at the shrines of Devi and Gnga and ob- 
serve certain other festivals as well. (7). At the gathering of the harvest, they 
give tho fixed charitable dues to Brahmans, and if a Brahman happens to visit 
the house of a Meo on an Amdvas, he is given dry rations for one meal. 

CHRISTIANS. 

249. The total strength of Cliristians ascertained at the recent Census is 
close on 200,000, representing a little over 8 per mille of the total population, tribntion. 

tlfuliani is a custom whereby on a certain day in the week ^Thursday or Friday) co\pa milk may not be sold 
or given for nae to eny one except the members of tho family. 
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KeisnZ Ditinat. 


Prcpcrtier. per 
10.000 cf 
population. 

ToUl S3 

Icd>Gassclic Plain West 2* 
Uimaia^an ... ... 2 

Sab-HiEulayan 3S 

N.-W. Dry Area 19 


cf 

population, 
Laboro ... 210 
Gajranmla 17C 
Delhi ... 67 


concentrated cliieflj in the Sub-Himalayan tract. 
The distribution by Natural Divisions is given in 
the margin. The most important districts arc 
Sialkot, Gurdaspnr, Hawalpindi and Ambala, irith a 
proportion of 496, 279, 152 and 108, respectively, to 
every 10,000 of their total population. The figures of 
Rawalpindi and Ambala are not indicative of prosel;^ization, as they are made up 
largely of British troops, British officers, etc., residing in the cantonments. Nest 
in importance comes the Indo-Gangetic Plain West, in which the districts rbgister- 
Per 10,000 largest number of Christians are Lahore, Gujranwala and 

Delhi (see margin). The figures of Delhi are somewhat abnormal, 
having been affected by the preparations for the Coronation Dur- 
bar. In the North-West Dry Area, the only important districts 
are Lyallpur and Shahpur, which have 373 and 125, respectively, 
per 10,000 of population. The Christian population of the Himalayan tract is 
practically confined to the Simla District, where their proportion to the total popu- 
lation is the highest on record, being 932 per 10,000. The districts with a strong 
Christian population have been marked on the map printed in paragraph 120. 

260. The Christian population of the Province has shown a steady increase 
ever since the first regular Census was taken in 1881. In that year, they 
numbered only 28,054 ; by 1891 they had multiplied to 48,472 ; a decade later 
the number rose to 66,591 ; and at the present Census Christianity holds 199,751 
persons within its folds. The strength of Christians has thus almost trebled 
itself within the last ten years and the population is now more than seven times 
that in 1881, while the total population has increased only 14-4 per cent, during 
the past 30 years. The spread of Christianity has been general during the 
last decade, throughout the Province, with the exception of a few units, showing 

decreases, but in some districts (which nro 
named in the margin) the development has 
been remarkable, due doubtless in a great 
measure to the zeal and activity of' the 
Salvation Army and the Presbyterian Mis- 
sionaries. The increase in the Sialkot Dis- 
trict, where the latter Mission has succeeded 
in making n very large number of converts 
from the depressed classes, is phenomenal, 
and but for emigration to other districts 
would have been still higher. The Presbyterians contribute about 80 per cent, 
to the Christian population of the district. The Roman Catholics have also 
increased to some extent. The next district in point of spread of Christianity is 
Lyallpur, but Iiero most of tho Christians are immigrants. Immigration has also 
helped the development in Gujranwala. The increase in the Gurdaspnr and 
L'lhore Di.stricts is due to the work of Missionaries. In the .Shahpur 
Di.strict again immigration has played an important part in the increase of 
Chrj.sttan.«!. In Lyallpur, the Anglicans and Presbyterians are mainly responsible 
for the largo increase. The Salvationists knd Roman Cathohes have also 
gairivd ground. The increase in Gnrtlnspiir has been contributed by the 
S.'iiv.'-.tionisfs, Pre.Miytorians and Methodists, in the order named, 'I’ho Christian 
population in Lahore, Gujranwala and Hhuhpnr has grow'n by a largfj increase 
in the ranks of the Pre.sbytorians. ITie Methodists in Lahore and the Roman 
Cfth'j!ie.= in Gujranwala h.avc also helped to swell the number of Chriftians in 
tl’.o-o districts. 

261. 'fho Nation.ality of the Christians (t-en Imporml Tables XVIl and 

. XVJII) is indicated in th» margin. About 

(19 per cent, of the Kurop<-‘an8 nro Anglicans, 
19-G percent. Roman Catholics, G'G per cent. 
Pre‘«l>ytorians and 3*2 per cent. MothofhMs. 
Quite 01 per C'-nt. of the Ar)gh*-Indinn.s are 
.rt;.:....,.. M e.'.= *2 r-T Angitcan.'i, ab-'ini SO p'-r cent. Roman 


District. 

1901. 

1911. 

Varia- 

tion. 

Fialkot ... 

• •• 

11,930 

43,020 

36,081 

Lyallpur ... 

• •• 

8,072 

32,023 

23,351 

Ourda'pnr 


4,471 

23,30.‘5 

18,894 

Ltbsre 


7,290 

2l,7fll 

14,485 

Fhahpar ... 

• •• 

91 

8,010 

8,525 

GcjrsB^ala 


2,748 

10,215 

13.407 


f J 








! Cell 

1*^1 Izxfi 2 

1 t. 

S' ! rf r-. « e.’.s *2 r-r 


Catholic.^, 4‘0 per cent. Pn-shyte.rian.s, and 
2 : f-rc-t. Th« d»-tribjtion araongU the Indhn Chrislians t**:— 
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TroR^vlorinns i’jG'G pci* conf., AtigHcnnB 17*7 per cent., SnlvntioniBts 11 percent., 
JkloUjodista 7*1 per cont^ and Koman Cntliolics 5*2 per cent. The total increnao of 
1I»3,1G0 for tin* JVovinco ia confribnted na follows :—Europenn.9 6,128 {-I-, 298 
males, 1,625 fomalo.s), Anglo-Indiana 1,023 (480 males nnd 543 fenmlcs), and 
Indian ClmstianB 120,014 (70,060 males mid 55,951- fcroalcs). Having regard 
to llie nnineroaR Misoiona at work in nil pnits of the Punjab, it is only 
natural that, the largest increase should bo amongst the Indian Christian com- 
munitv. The distinctivo feature of the increasn among Europeans is flmt about 
70 per cent, of the additional population are males. There is nothing abnor- 
mal in thi-», ns more tluin 75 per cent, of the total European population of 
the Piovinco »»ro males. I’hey propondenito in a verj* marked degree (7 to 1) in 
the age perio<l!» 15 to 30. The exphinatinn is, that the strength of the European 
popul'tii'in is ufTccted largely by the llriti.sh troop.s, located in various parts of 
the IVovinC'*. It- must- In? romemb'’n’d that- when the Census of 1901 was 
Sakon, tht‘ Punjiib had been itcnnded of S'une troops, in connection with 
the South Afrirau War, .Since then, not only has the strength of the 
Ilritish troop? in India b-e-:-!! restored, but under l/)rd Kitchener’s Army 
r<'*org.in'?ation fchr-me, tha nmnoric.al strength of the forces located in the 
Punjab and North*\Ve:d I'rontier Province hn? been increased, bringing about 
n c-'>rn“;potuHng rise in the number of Europ<'an Christians in this Province, nnd 
jvB only a very Hinitel proportion of Uriti‘h soldiem are jjortniilod to marry, the 
miinb<-r <4 male? in the Province must ritvcssanly l>e largely in excess of the 
feuiah??. Till* development of tnulo nnd industries nnd of educational nnd 
•other iu'litutituis hn« nbo brought in a larger mimlwr of Enroj>oans, but 
the variaiinn dm- to this cause i? compamlively small. The largest incrcn.?cs 

- amnng.'t I’urupeaufi have taken place in the marginally 
noted disin'ei? and .?tnto?. All the British Dwtricts 
„„ mentiom d in the margin contain cantonment stations, at 
which Hrili?h tronjn are loeaf<‘d. It has been asct'rtained 
that ibe incren«e in the nmnlK.'r of Knro|>ciins in Patiala 
es is dtte to the feroporaiy pre.sence of a stnall body 
of British lnx>p3 in the .Stale territoiy on a roulo 
♦ic mnreb, at the time of the Final Census. Knrnal shows 
a dvcre.ase of 6.54 nnd Ludhiana of 41 4 European males, 
respect ivoty. 'Pina is similarly duo to the temponiry location of troops in those 
xliKlrici.'? at the lime of iho C'-nsiiB of IttOI. Simla show.s an increase of 41G 
Europe;'.!! fomale?. Thi? i? app.areiitly du«« to the transfer to .Simla, ns a perma- 
nent measure, of the lioadtjuarlers of the Government of India Military Offices, 
in coitF.etjuence of which the wives and families of tlie officials now winter in 
Simla inelcad of moving down to Calcutta. 

Ill Ti(bh;i»KVlI find XVIII, the Euiopeans nnd allied races have heen shown 
together. But from n special Table XVIII A. pr**pared for the purixiso of dis- 
lingaisbing bot-wemi the cotmirie.? of their birth, it appear.'! that 23,2U5 Kuropenns 
out of 32,278 or a little more than 71*0 p'*r cent, were born in the British Isles. 

The remaining 9,070 cumiiriB'j Europcan.s horn in India and in the Colonics, 
inludjitants of other European countries, Amci icons and Anglo-Indians •who 
linve returned themselves ns Eurojienns. Of the non-British Kuropenns, 141 
nro Portuguese, many of whom are most probably Goanese ; 76 are Gormans, 

61 Belgians, and 51 French. There are some belonging to other nationalities 
also, but iliey arn loo few to bo placed in their national category. 'I’lio 
majority of the other Europeans reside in Ijahore, Delhi nnd Rawalpindi, nnd are 
chiefly engaged in trade. Tliorc is a fair proportion of Amorioans, 267, of whom 
3-4 are from Canada, 14 from the United Stale.?, 141 from North nnd 56 from South 
America, Unspecified, respectively. They are mostly ^lissionanca nnd have been 
enumerated in all the largo Mission centres of the Province. Quito 82 per cent, of 
Ibo European British subjects are between the ngc.s of 1 5 and 50, and 69 per cent, are 
from 15 to 30 year.? old. Of the latter, no loss than 1 G,5G3 out of 18,809 or over 88 
per cent, nro males, the majority of whom are sohliors in His Sfnjesty’s Army. 

252. The increase of about 42 per cent, in the number of Anglo-Indians The Anglo- 
cannot bo duo to natural causes. It is affected in a small degree by immigration, TuSinnc 
bat I am inolinod to think that the tondoacy of Indian Christians to pass ns 
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Cbapxes- 


Cities, 

Eace. 

No. re- 
turned. 

Correct 
, Ko* 

Variation 
per cent,, 
compared 
with cor. 
rect No. 

Lahore | 

European 
An^o-Indian .. 
Indian Christian 

4,741 

P9S 

2,700 

4,6(.3 

1,092 

2,741 

+ 3 
-8-9 
-1-5 


Total ... 

8,436 

8,436 


Amritsar | 

European 
Anglo-Indian ... 
Indian Christian 

463 

51 

614 

436 

73 

619. 

-f- 6-2 
-30-1 
- 0-8 


Total ... 

1,128 

1,128 

••• 

Both Cities ^ 

European 
Anglo-Indian ... 
Indian Christian 

6,204 

1,046 

3,314 

6.039 

1,165 

3,360 

-f 8-8 
-10-2 
- 1-4 


Total 

9,664 

9,564 

••• 


Anglo-Indians has gone a long way to swell the ranks of the latter in spite 
of the counteracting inclination of Anglo-Indians to return ’ themselves^ ns 
Europeans. In order to form a roagh idea as to the extent to which 
Anglo-Indians have returned themselves as Enropeans, and Indian Christians 
as Anglo-Indians, I have had the Household Schedules for the cities of Lahore- 
and Amritsar scrutinized by reliable persons, in a position to detemine the 
nationality of the majority of the Christian community in those places. The- 

figures for the two cities are given 
in the margin. Taken collectively,, 
the Europeans would appeartohave 
gained 3 2 per cent, from Anglo- 
Indians. The Anglo-Indians, on 
the other hand, would appear to 
have suffered a net loss of 10’2: 
per cent, of their correct strength,, 
by Arnglo-Indians returning them- 
selves as iiuropeauB, even though 
1*7 per cent, of the Indian Chris- 
tians have been put down as 
Anglo-Indians. One would infer 
from these figures tliat 'the real, 
strength of the Anglo-Indians was 
much (say, 10 per cent.) larger 
than it appears from the Ceusus- 
retnrns, bat the results are based upon the figures of the cities of Lahore 
and Amritsar, where the obvious diflBculty, in claiming European descent in the- 
absence of a fair complexion greatly reduces the chances of Indian Christian passiug^ 
as Anglo-Indians. Nevertheless the tendency to raise one’s status is nbundantljr 
in evidence throughout the Province and it is rather pronounced in Railway 
Settlements and Establishments. Assuming for the sake of argument that' 
1 per cent.* of Indian Christians passed as Anglo-Indians and that 3 per cent, cip 
the persons returned as Enropeans were re^ly Anglo-Indians throughout the- 
Province, the calculation would stand as follows:— Deducting 1 per cent, of the 
total Indian Christian population (163,994) from, and adding S per cent, of the 
total European population (32,278) to, the total strejtgth of the Anglo-Indians 
shown in Subsidiary Table IV, we arrive at the probably true population of 
Anglo-Indians (2,807) which would be only 14 per cent, in excess of their total, 
strength in 1901. This measure of increase of the Anglo-Indian population, 
wojild probably be nearer the mark; but this calcnlation which is more or less- 
Bpeculative must bo taken for what it is worth. Anyhow there appears to be little- 
doubt but that some Indian Christians have passed as Anglo-Indians while a. 
number of Anglo-Indians have put themselves down as Europeans. This desire 
of rising in social importance is not restricted to Christians only, but is noticeable' 
on a much larger scale in the castes and tribes among the Hindus and Muhamma- 
dans alike, as will be noticed in Chapter XI. 

Christian Sects. 

The doctrines of Christianity are too well known to he described. 

In the margin is given n list of the donominationsi 
under which the varions sect entries have been 
grouped. As regards the bettor known sects, no 
description of the distinguishing features will bo 
attempted and the remarks will b« confined to 
variation and local distribution. The two main 
inherently Christian sects in India are BomanCath- 
lic and Protestant, and while the former acknow- 
ledges no power ontside the Papal heirarchy, in 
matters of dogma and doctrine, the latter compre- 
hends Anglicans, Baptists, Presbyterians, Method- 
ists, etc., each sect under its ow’n governing head. 


2o3. 


AcpUcin Coratnnnion 
Arrst'nian 

eoPirT'-Ksaonaliit 

Cre-l 
I.eth«an 

S!l»cr decotaioatioo* 

Q^ilrr ... 

... 

1. f ... 


Penmt, 
, 53,427 
12 
1.340 
2S 

is 

115 
1 2,8.50 


1.479 

95,039 

630 

3 

15,817 

16.<.73 

( 

538 

St 
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i ibJu tK» cf leJ.&a Ctrbiiaei inwlr/j «« Ac[;!>Icd(ac» 1* cocii-iirsble. 
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On tlie broad basis adverted to, tbe sects may be grouped as in the margin. 
- iMaio not strictly correct to class indefinite beliefs 

■Homan "catholics !!! i 5',847 under Christianity. The following remarks of 

inde^lto Miefs "" ^si Bigbt Beverend tbe Bishop of Lahore appear 

‘ to defy criticism: — 

" Bat indefinite beliefs are to inclnde Atheists, Agnostics, Theosophists, Deists and 
Positivists. In ■what sense can these be called Christians at all ? 1 imagine that in 
scarcely, any instance 'would the indi'vidnals coming under these minor heads claim 
. for themselves the name of Christian, and certainly the claim would not be admit- 
ted by any branch of the Christian Church. How could it be, when one thinks of the 
piJpaole signification of some, at any rate, of the names I have indicated.” 

But the principle borne in mind, in not excluding certain beliefs from the 
.strict limits of Christianity, was that snob persons were either Europeans or 
derived their ideas from Europeans, and consequently could not be placed more 
rsnitably under any other religion. Their strength was, on the other hand, too 
: small to justify the opening of a separate head. Although Roman Catholicism 
has continued to spread, yet the actmty of proselybization would appear to be 
more manifest iu the Protestant Missions. 

Protestants. 


1. 

2 . 
3 . 
i. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 
11 . 
12 . 
18. 


Anglican Communion. 
Chnrch of England. 

Chnrch of Ireland. 

Society for promoting 
Gospel Mission. 

Church Missionary Society. 
Scotch Episcopal Mission. 
Churoh Mission of England. 
Episcopalian. 

Chnrch of England, Jesns. 
Churoh of India, Jesns. 
Chnrch of Jesns, 

Ghnreh of Christ Mission. 
St. George. 


254. The entries which have bean included under ‘Anglican Communion’ Anglican 
are noted in the margin. Cf these, 42 per cent. areCommnnion.- 
Europeans, 4 per cent. Anglo-Indians, and about 54 

the per cent, Indian Christians. The sect has increased in 
numbers from 36,465 in 1901 to 53,427 in 191 1. 

Towards this increase the Europeans have contributed 
2,207, Anglo-Indians 740 and Indian Christians . 

14,015. Persons who returned themselves as belong- ' 
ing to “ Churoh of India Jesus ” and “ Church of 
Christ Mission ” were found on enquiry to be Anglicans. 

Tbe variations among Europeans are due mainly to 
the movement of British troops which consist of members of different persuasions. 

The chief increases have taken place in the Ambala (1,563), Lahore (1,409) and 
Attock (495^ Districts. Decreases have occmred in the Districts of Karnal (721), 

. Jullundnr (342), Ludhiana (319) and Perozepore (375). In Kamfl and Ludhiana, 
the decrease is due to the temporary presence of troops at the Enumeration of 
1901 in connection with Reliefs or Manoeuvres. The increase among Anglo- 
Indians is small and does not call for special comment. Indian Christians have 
increased most in Lahore (1,773), Amritsar (1,962), Sialkot (1,579) and Lyallpur 
(7,428). The increase is noteworthy, as at the last Censns, the figures for all 
Unspecified Protestants were thrown under this head, while a separate head has 
been provided now, for the ‘Unspecified.’ 

255. There has been a decrease of H amongst Armenians. Followers of 

the Greek ^ Church and the Quakers have declined by 4 and 8, respectively, her. Syrian. 
Oongregationalists show an increase of 19 and Lutherans. of 76. The Qnakers 
' are aU Indian Christians found in the Lyallpnr District. The Lutheran Sect in-ani Ln- 
eludes 81 Indian Christians (66 in Sialkot, 14 in Kangra and 1 in Amritsar) and^®^“' 

34 Europeans. The solitary person returning himself as ‘ Syrian ’ is an European. 

The Baptists® have a total strength of 1,340 only, of whom 186 are Baptists. 
Europeans, 37 Anglo-Indians and 1,117 Indian Christians. They have increased 
by 7 41 during the past decade. Increases have taken place mainly in the 
‘Gnrgaon, Delhi and Ambala Districts, to which the sphere of influence of the 
Baptist Mission, Delhi, is confined. 

256. ^ The Sects classed under the denomination ‘ Methodists ’ are detailed Kethodisisi. 
in the margin. Cut of a total of 12,850 persons, 1,037 or 8 per cent, are Euro- 
peans, 90 or less than 1 per cent, are Anglo-Indian.'*, 
and 11,723 or 91 per cent, are Indian Christians. 

Their number has increased during the past decade 
by 11,588, to which the Indian Christians alone 
have contributed 11,373. Delhi (2,689), Lahore 

(4,322) and Gurdaspur (2,621) are the three districts showing the largest 


i. 

: 2 . 

3 . 

4. 

5 . 

6 . 


llethodist. 

American Mission. 
Werieyan. 

Methodist English Mission. 
Methodist English Chnrch. 
Ohnrcb of Mission. 


Including a few ''American Mission ’ entries. 
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‘ Brother Christian,’ and ‘Plymouth Brother.’ The majority were entered 
*as Brother Christian ’ and ‘ Brother Llission’ (75 males under the former and 8 
males and 78 females under the latter head). 

(4) . Gatholir. Apostolic.. — This denomination was returned by 2 persons 
of Ambala and 1 of Jullundur. 

(5) . Qhiirch of Christ Mission. — Only 5 persons of Patiala, all Indians, 
were returned as belonging to this sect. 

(6) . Glmrch of God. — The sect includes 525 persons. The majority of 
those who formerly belonged to the ‘ Faith Mission,’ appear, on the present 
occasion to have returned themselves under the head * Church of God.’ Not 
very long ago, the institution knO'wn as the Faith Mission began to be styled 
the ‘ Church of God Faith Mission ’ and now the members of the Mission seem 
to have made a further change in the name of their sect, and call themselves 
simply ‘ Church of God ’ Christians. The sect is quite independent of all others, 
but is open to all converted or saved people belonging to other sects. 

(7) . Church of India. — This sect was returned by 602 persons, all of 
whom are Indians and reside in the Lyallpur District. The persons so returned 
have, on enquiry, been found to belong to the Society of * Jesus Church of India.* 
(See Jesus Army No. 1 3 below). 

(8) . Episcopal Church. — This sect was returned by 11 Indian females 
of Lyallpur. These persons may either belong to the Anglican Communionists, 
or to the Jlethodists. 

(9) . Evangelic. — .The number of persons returned under the denomination 
is only 2, both being Europeans at Delhi. 

(10) . Faith Mission. — Twenty persons have returned themselves as be- 
longing to the ‘ Faith ^fission.’ The members of this Mission appear to have be- 
come absorbed in the now ‘ Church of God ’ sect. The Mission had its head- 
quarters at Lahore, and had acquired some landed property in the vicinity of 
the Lunatic Asylum. There the Mission converts, chiefly famine waifs, were 
brought up and trained under the considerate care and attention of Mr. and 
Mrs. Jervis by whom the institution was founded. On the death of Mr. Jervis, 
the work was carried on by Mr. Neff, who is now at the head of the ‘ Church of 
God ’ sect. The Mission property at Lahore was sold a few years ago. 

(11) . God’s Faith. — The God’s Faith sect was returned by 4 Indian Chris- 
tian women of Amritsar, of whom no trace could be found subsequently. It is very 
probable that they are also members of the * Church of God’s Faith Mission.’ 

(12) . Israeli. — ^Only 3 Indian males of the Shahpur district returned this 
sect. These men were Chuhra converts who had left the district of enumeration . 
when the enquiry was made, except one, and he con Id not give any explanation 
of the term. It is possible that the entiy may be due to the impression of the 
converts that they belonged to one of the 10 lost tribes of Israel. 

(13) . Jesus Army.— Fifty-one persons of Lyallpur (all Indians) returned 
‘ Jesus Army ’ as their sect. The society which was founded in the year 1908, in 
Lahore, is a self-supporting movement and has made considerable progress 
within the last three years. In the year 1909 its name was altered to * Jesus 
Church of India.’ The number of adherents is estimated at 11,172. There are 
branches of this society at Gujranwala, Lyallpur, Jhang, Lahore, Rawalpindi 
and Sialkot. Lyallpur has by far the largest number of members.* 

(14) . Neio Dispensation. — Three persons have given this designation of 
their persuasion. 

(15) . Sdeniist. — This is the sect returned by 6 persons (European) of 
Shahpur. On enquiry it was found that the term meant Christian Scientist. 

(16) . Stoedenborgian. — This sect was returned by only one European male 
■ in the Faridkot State. 


261. The entries which indicate no particular set of doctrines or whose T7nBeotariatt 

significance could not be ascer- and TJnspe- 
tained have been included in cified Pro- 


(a) AmericDn Army 
(fi) ChsTch of America 
ve) Non-Conformist 


88 

721 


(<J) 

(c) 

</) 


Non-Seotnrian 
Protestants 
KnsMnti Mission 


2 

159 

7 


Onsectarian and Unspecified Protestants.’* The figures are noted in the margin, testants. 


The note on this society was received from the Lyallpnr District after the Report had gone to press. It 
shows that those who hare retnrned themselves as ‘ American Army,’ ‘ Church of India,’ ‘ Jesus Chnrch of Eng- 
land,’ ‘Jesus' and ' Russian Mission,’ nil belong to the ’ Jesus Church of India.' The note was nnfortaoatefv 
received too late to make any altecatious in the Tables. 
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American Army. — The * American Army ’ sect -was returned by 3S Indians 
(males) of Lyallpur. Information regarding the nature of the sect TV'as at first 
. not forthcoming and the figures -were classed under ‘ Unsectarian and Unspecified;* 
But further enquiries have elicited the fact that these persons belono- to the 
Society of * Jesus Church of India.’ 

Church of America. — The sect ‘Church of America ’ was returned by 721 
persons (Indian) from various districts in the Punjab. It has been included 
under the head ‘ Unsectarian and Unspecified Protestants ’ because no particulars 
of the sect could be ascertained. 

Russian Mission. — Seven persons of Lyallpur were entered as belonging 
to the ‘ Russian Mission ’ sect, but no trace of them could at first he found. They 
have after all been ascertained to belong to the recently founded society of 
‘ Jesus Church of India.’ 

Non-Gnnformisis. — Three persons returned themselves as Non-Confcrmists. 

Unspecijwd Protestants. — Only 159 persons put themselves down merely 
as Protestants in tl)e column for sects without specifying their real persuasion. 

Roman Catholics. 

Boman 262. The followei’s of this Church have increased by 8,623. Europeans 

Catholics, contribute 6,310 or a little under 40 per cent., Anglo-Indians 1,040 or about 
7 per cant., and Indian Christians 8,497 or over 53 per cent, to the total of 
15,847. Europeans have increased chiefly in Ambala (533), Simla (23J), 
Jullundur (486), Perozepore (902), Amritsar (103), Sialkot (109), and Multan 
(314). All these districts have cantonments garrisoned with British troops and 
their movements have affected the numerical strength of the Roman Catholics 
in the Province. It is worthy of notice that the increase in the number of 
European Catholics in Jullundur, Perozepore, Amritsar and Multan, is to some 
extent balanced by a corresponding decrease in those stations of the number of 
Europeans who are Anglicans. The Anglo-Indians show an increase of 124 in 
Simla and a decrease of 169 in Jullundur. Indian Christians have increased 
most largely in Sialkot (1,479), Grujranwala (1,540) and Lyallpur (2,200). 
Scctsnotro. 263. There has been a very satisfactory decrease from 15,395 in. 1901 to 

tamed. 538, at the current Census, in the number of persons who returned no sect whatever. 

The decrease is due to the pains taken in instructing Enumerators and tlie care 
with which Enumerators generally carried out their instnictions. It is impossible 
to say definitely which sect has benefited most from this improvement in regis- 
tration, but it is very probable, having regard to 'the fact that tlio chief 
decreases have taken place in Gurdaspnr, Sialkot, Gujnmwfila and Lyallpur, that 
the omission to return the sect in 1901, occurred mainly among the Presbyterians 
wlio sliow a largo increase in those very districts. 

Indefinite 264. A detail of the sects thrown under the head “ Indefinite beliefs,” 

beliefs. ABJo.-tic ... 23 : Spiritualist ... 1 aggregating 54 persons is given in the 
Athei't • —Hi •" ® margin. All of them o.vcept Gulabshahis aro 

OoUbjhOji ... 4 ! UniiariM ... 15 Well known and need no further descrip- 

tion. An account of the Gulabshdhi faith is given below. 

GEhb'-’:.'.H 2G5. Three males and 1 female of Hoshuirpur have returned themselves as 

Gnliibshiihis. Enquiry t-howed that Gnlabsbith was a Muhammadan Gajnr who 
adopted Christianity and was baptized by the American Presbyterian ilission. 
After some time, he would appear to bavo ch.nnged his mind and separated from 
the Mission, starting a sect of Iiis own. It was obviously with reference lo his 
adoption of Christianity that the pre.sont Gulabshahis have returned their faith 
a-^ .a soct of that religion. He is dead, but two of bis disciplo-s tJxidamli 
and Cbandii (Hindu names), when questioned as regards tlioit creed 
have given quite a different story, and seem to^ disclaim all connec- 
tion with tin- Christian religion. They say that Gniabshah wa.s never converl^ 
t » Christianity, Out th.at one of bis disciple.s," named Musa, embraced Chriatinnity 
fh‘>:-ef)y cf-xsing to briong to the Gulaljebahi faith. According to them, Giilabshali 
onjjdovx'd in t!ie Army, and while in .service he wns per.saa'3od by some Fakir 
to give up th.t world and wor.ship God. He coiijcquently left service and took up 
t: < .-.Cyle in v'.lLigc llaili, T.xhril Garh.shankar, preaching worship by Dhytn 
(m- dit-atior*) of one impersonal God. His followers ob-sorve restrictions 

of i:it 'f.liaing in the same way as the ilindns .and Muliaaiinidans. fhey 
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have Shabad Mela and not Beohdr Mela, i.e., th ey meet eacb other in God’s 
Trorship and do not eat together or intermarry. But they -vforship no Devi- 
Devata (goddess or god). GuMbshahi’ is, they say, not a separate religion but is a 
-seot o£‘ Fakirs; and the males of this sect dress as such. Both the sexes shave 
-their heads, and alike lead a life of celibacy, and consequently the continuance, 
of the sect must depend entirely on con-\rerts. Co 7 habitatidn is strictly abjured. 

The' faith is obviously a curious outcome of the Hindu and Muhammadan ideas 
;of celibate orders and; although their customs have doubtless been borrowed from 
both those religions; "iheir faith must be classed as a distinctly separate one. As 
it now stands, the- sect is ob-viously disconnected with, and cannot be properly 
classed under, Christianity. 

Mission Work. 

266. The Missionary movements have besides making numerous converts, General 
•done extremely useful work in the spread of English education, the relief of dis- remarks, 
tress, the bringing up of orphans, the provision of free medical aid, the treatment 
•of lepers and the intellectual and social regeneration of the depressed classes of 
■Hindus. The people of the Province have cause to be indebted to them in more 
^ays than one. Missionaries have been the pioneers of mental and moral education 
at a time when the Province was steeped in ignorance, and the noble example of 
jfiome of them has inspired the people with the craving to study their own religions 
■and shown them the way to research. While the Salvation Army and the 
-Missions are striring to impart mental and religious education to the depressed 
classes. Missionary Societies such as the Young Men’s Christian Association and 
the Young Women’s Christian Association are achieving enormous success in 
instilling the Christian ideals into the minds of the educated youngmen and 
■women of 'the higher castes. Short accounts of the work done by the more impor- 
■tant Missions are given below. 

Protestant Missions. 

• 267. The Missions included in the Anglican Communion working in the Anglican 
Punjab are i - — the Church Missionary Society, the Church of England Zenana Mis- Communion^ 
iSionary Society, the Episcopal Church of United Brethren, commonly called Mor- 
avians, the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel Mission, the Cambridge 
•Brotherhood and the Missionary Society of the Church of England in Canada. 

The C. M. S. and 0. E. Z. M. S', are closely associated with each other in their 
•work, both societies having but one Secretary. In the Amritsar District, the 
work of’ the Zenana Mission has not made much progress. The number of Tte Ohnrch 
Missionaries has fallen' from 18 in 1901 to 10 in 1911 ; and although the uumber 
-of pupils 'in the day schools has risen from 844 to 1,024, the number of Zenana 
pupils has dropped from 660 to 159, The Industrial School pupils have also 
•decreased from 126 -to 62. It has been found necessary on account of the 
diminished staff of Missionaries and the decrease in funds to close the Converts’ 

-Home at ■' Amritsar and the dispensary at Majitha. A new hospital for women 
was, however, opened at Amritsar during the decade. A leper asylum at Tarn 
Taran, with 192 inmates, is maintained ly the Mission to lepers and managed by a 
Missionary of the Society. In the Lahore District, a Primary school at Clarkabad 
has been raised to the Middle standard. An Industrial school for Christian boys 
has-been established at Lahore, with an European artisan as the ’ teacher, the 
■chief industry taught being Carpentry: At JNarowal in the Sialkot District, the 
number of persons baptized during the decade was 1,621. In 1901, only ;24 
-persons had been baptized, against 334 in '1910. An analysis of the figures shows 
that about 50 per cent, the total number of baptisms represent adult 
conversions." The number of village schools has increased by four, but the 
average number of pupils is about the same. Good progress has been made at 
Batala where the Ci M. S. has added 760, to their number during the decade. 
Thenumber of schools has' risen from 3 to 7 and that of the scholars from 
830 to 950. At Gojra in the Chenab Colony, two Christian villages were estab- 
lished in the year 1898, viz., Montgomerywala, named after Colonel Montgomery, 
and Isa Nagri. In 1900, the number of Christians in these villages was 536. Since 
then a church has been erected at Montgomerywala and the number of schools 
has been increased from one to ten. It is estimate thatthe number of Christians 
is now not less than ten thousand, while the number of scholars has risen from 
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A school opened at Sohna has met \ 7 ith considerable opposition on the part of 
the JBistvedars who arc averse to kamins being educated. 

269. The work of the Methodist Mission is in its infancy in the Fnnjab, Dis- Uothod* 
trictwork not having been seriously taken up until 1902. Since then, the work has ists. 
developed considerably, necessitating the division of the Punjab into two Mission 
centres, with headquarters at Lahore and Delhi. The number of converts brought 

into the Methodist fold during the decade, is about 17,000, nearly all of whom were 
recruited from amongst tho Ohuhras. Save at Lahore, no Educational or Medical 
institutions have been opened in tho Punjab. At Lahore a small boarding school 
. for boys has been started, and has now an average attendance of about 30. There 
is also a Training school for young men and women, where promising converts are 
given a training and are prepared for Mission work. The Mission hopes to have 
a boarding school for girls constnicted and started in the near future. 

270 . Throe different Missionary Societies are at work in tho Punjab, in con- Preaby* 
nection with tho Presbyterian Church. These bodies are, the Church of Scotland teriana. 
Ikl ission (including tho ‘Women’s Association), the Presbyteiian Church of the United 
States of America, and tho United Presbyterian Church of North America. The 
work of tho Church of Scotland Mission is confined to tho Sialkot and Gujrat Dis- 
tricts and to tho town of Wazirabad in tho Gujranwala District, which borders on 
Gujrat. In Sialkot, no new institutions have been opened. The number of Chris-' 
tians has risen from 2,275 to 6,227, and the number of children attending the 
hlission schools has gone up from 709 to 980. In Gujrat and Wazirabad, 822 
persons, of whom 587 were children, wore baptized during the decade. The 
number of Christians rose from 1,000 in 1901 to 1,258 in 1911. No new institu- 
tions were started daring tho decade. The number of school children, however, 
increased from 1,225 to 1,659. Quito a number of Christians died of plague, and 
several hundreds have migrated to the Canal Colonies. The women’s hospital 
opened at Gujrat in 1899 has gained in popularity, tho total attendance, which in 
1901 was 7,473, rose in 1910 to 14,690, tho number of in-patients having likewise 
risen from 100 to 414, and that of operations performed from 100 to 200. 

The Presbyterian Church of tho United States of America carries on its 
operations in the Jullundur Division and in tho districts of Lahore and Ambala. 

The total Christian community numbered 14,597 in November 1910. No 

record is however kept of persons (not a few) who 
call themselves Christians but who have not been 
baptized. These are members of families whose 
heads have adopted Christianity. Tho progress 
mode within the last ten years is illustrated by the 
marginal figures. The educational institutions 
have also shown considerable improvement during 
the decade, as indicated by the comparative 
statement given in the margin. It would appear that owing to the open- 
ing of numerous other private girls’ schools, the attendance at tho Mission schools 
for girls has fallen off in some places. Tho following new schools have been 
opened since 1901 : — Tho Hira Mandi (Lahore) School for low caste Christian 
girls, with an attendance of 20, tho Training School for Christians at Moga 
(attendance 20), the Jagraon ‘Village Girle’JBoarding^School with an attendance 
^ of 50, the Khanna Boarding Sohool for "Village 
Aiimdanee. goys (attendance 28), the Christian Girls (middle 
1901 . 1910 , grade) Boarding Sohool, Ambala (attendance 25), 

the School for Village Teachers and Preachers at 

999 1,192 Eerozepore (attendance 37), the Girls’ School for 

441 ’c94 non-Christians at Eerozepore (attendance 37) and 

184 189 several village schools for low caste Christians. 

442 580 As regards Medical institutions, the num- 

^60 ISO patients in the Philadelplna Hospital for 

189 158 Women at Ambala increased from 208 in 1901 to 

339 in 1910, and the number of visits increased 
VI 60 by 7 17. At the Women’s Hospital, Eerozepore, 

1 B 5 11 ? the number of in-patients rose from 21 to 314 and 

______ the number of out-door patients from 6,384 to 12,702. 


InsUtnUonB, 


Forman Collcgo 

Bang Mahal B. U. B. ... 
Jnllnndur B. H. 8. 
Ludhiana B. H. 8. ... 

„ Obristian B.TIB. 
Ambala B. B. 8. ... 

Hindu Girls' School .. 
Muhammadan Girls’ School 
Jullundur Girls’ Sohool ... 

„ Zenana Schools 
Hoshiorpur Girls’ Orphan- 
age 

Ludhiana Girls' Schools ... 
Ambala Girls' Schools ... 


Organised Churches • •• 
Meeting Places 
Communicants ... 
Adherents 

Christian Community 
Forman Collcgo 


1901. 

1910. 

18 

22 

84 

74 

1,875 

4,802 

2,939 

8.730 

4,018 

14,597 

8G3 

420 
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:The Phillaur Dispensary had to be closed in consideration of the increase 
in the house rents brought about by the influx of Engineers and others 
for the building of tbe new bridge over the Sutlej. The Dennys’ Hospi- 
tal for "Women and Children at Hoshiarpur was opened by Dr. Dora Chat- 
terjee in 1902. It has ten beds and a dispensary. The number of in-patients 
during 1910 was 146, and the number of out-patients was 9,982. The Mission 
maintains two leper asylums, one at the Ambala town, where there are 65 inmates, 
and the other at Sabathu with 70 inmates. It also publishes a weekly newspaper 
in Urdu with a circulation of 600 copies. The Ludhiana Christian Book Store 
publishes books and tracts in Urdu, Panjabi and English for Missionary use. 
During 1910, no less than 60,000 booklets and tracts were published. 

During the last decade, the Presbyterians connected with the American 
Presbyterian Church and those connected with the Church of Scotland Missions 
joined in a movement to establish a Presbyterian Church in India. The union was 
•consummated in 1902. The Presbyterian Church in India is the result of a union 
of the American Presbyterian Church, Canadian Presbyterian Church, Dnited Free 
'Church of Scotland, the Church of Scotland, the Irish Presbyterian Church, the 
English Presbyterian Church and the Gopal Jang Independent Presbyterian Church, 
Calcutta. The union is organised under a Constitution and Canons, and comprises 
14 Presbyteries, 5 Synods, and a General Assembly which meets once in two years. 

The United Presbyterian Church of North America carries on its Missionary 
propaganda in the Gurdaspur, Gujranwala, Sialkot, Bawalpindi, Jhelum and Lyall- 
pur Districts. In Gurdaspur, the number of Christians under' the Mission has 
increased from 868 in 1901 to 8,957 in 1911. At the beginning of the decade, 
..Christians were to be found in 34 villages only, while they have now spread to as 
many as 121. The number of adult baptisms during the decade was 1,973 and 
1,847 infants were baptized with them. Two new Institutions, the Avaion 
Girls’ High School and a Girls’ Primary School were established during the decade 
at Pathankot; otherwise the number of schools in the Gurdaspur District hasremained 
stationary. But the number of scholars attending school has risen from 348 to 
622. Altogether 4,358 pupils are enrolled in the various Mission^ schools^ in 
the district. At Lyallpur, the number of converts made by the Mission, during 
the decade, was a little over 1,000. Eight to ten Primary schools were started- in 
the district for- poor Christians, the strength of the inmates in March 1911 
being 200. The- Christian community rose from 2,487 in 1901 to 5,332 in 1911. 
The strength of Christians in Eawalpindi rose from 173 to 237. The total 
number of adult and infant-baptisms during the decade was 104 and 93, respect- 
ively. No change occurred in the -numlber of Bducational institutions. There 
was a slight increase in the number of students-' attending the Gordon Mission 
College, but. there was at the same time a falling off in school attendance. In 
Sialkot, the number of Missionaries has increased from 1 5 to 25, but there has 
- been a diminution in the ranks of the local preachers from 88 to 74. The total 
number of Christians has risen from 6,301 - to 18,185, the number of baptisms 
being 7,404- adults and 6,102 infants. The -number of schools has increased from 
46 to 79, and thevnumber on the rolls -has gone up from 1,910 to 3,711. 

271. The remarkable, body of Christian workers known as the -Salvation 
Army has devoted much attention to the depressed classes and the criminal tribes 
of the Punjab. The head-quarters of the Mission are at Lahore, where^ two indi- 
genous schools have been established, one for boys and another for girls. The 
schools contain 69 boys and 48 girls, of whom 14 boys and 26 ^rls are orphans. A 
settlement was started in May 1910, at Sialkot. A weaving factory has been 
established, where both men and boys of the Pakhiwara criminal tribe are taught 
the art of weaving on the Salvation Army handlooms. A' small school has also 
been started and has a daily average attendance of about 30 scholars. A landed 
estate and a fruit farm have been acquired in the Kulu valley, the income from 
which is devoted 'to the establishment of a self-supporting institution. Weaving 
and needlework are also being taught there. The Central Weaving School for the 
Punjab has been established at Ludhiana. Weaver boys come to this school from 
all parts of India and even from British East Africa. The Salvation Army is also 
engaged in fostering and encouraging the silk industry, including the rearing of 
the silkworm, and the provision of those agricultural products on which the 
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silkworm siibsists. A temporary silkworm rearing camp has been located in 
the ChhanRa Manga forest. Efforts aro being made to introduce cheap forms of 
food and fodder, and every endeavour is being made to push on the cultivation of 
Gitssaiia which is considered to bo a grout famine Gghter and the flour made from 
the roots of which can be sold at the rate of about 40 sets to the rupee. They 
arc also trying to introdxico the celebrated thornless cactus which furnishes 
oxcollent fodder for cattle in the dry seasons of the year. It has been estimated 
that as raucli ns 100 tons of this fodder can be grown in a single acre of land. 

Attention is also being paid to tree*plauting and quinine distribution, as well as 
to encouraging the people to get thcmsolves inoculated as a precaution against 
plague. The efforts of tho Salvation Army have mot with considerable success 
throughout the Province and their numbor.s have increased almost tenfold in the 
last decade. Their work amongst tho criminal tribes with a view to their 
reformation has only just commenced and will be watched with much interest. 

They have recently struck an entirely now line in the reclamation of criminals. 

A settlement has been established near tho Contriil Jail of Lahore and they have 
arrived at an arrangement with the Local Government to obtain under the pro- 
vision of Section 401, Criminal Procedure Code, tho release of tho more promising 
prisoners, from tho District Jail, managed on tho Borstal system, who have 
served out the greater part of their term of imprisonment, to enable them to 
keep such prisoners under their charge for tho unexpired torm and thereafter, if 
possible, with a view to refom their character. It is hoped that they will be as 
successfxil in this undertaking as they have been in dealing with the criminal 
tribes. Tho fact that tho sect endeavours to combine the economic and industrial 
interests of tho country, with the social reclamation of its pi-oselytes, is the chief 
feature that appeals readily to the depressed and criminal classes, to which their 
endeavours tiro mainly directed. Tho rescue of tho latter is of incalculable value 
to the State and solves a by-no-raeans negligible ptx>blera in tho administivation of 
tho country.* 

Othor Missionary Institutions. 

.272. There aro onl}' two Young Men’s Christian Associations in the Punjab, The Young 
one in Lahore and the other at Simla. Tho Simla Association was started on a small Men’s 
scale in tho year 1 877. Sitico then it lias progressed steadily and is now in posses- Christian 
sion of its own building, puj-chased at a cost of Es. 59,000 in 1905, which ticcom- Associa- 
modates 20 resident members. The building .also contains a reading-room liberally tion. 
supplied with papers and inag.azinc.'!, and a billiard room. The Association caters 
pi’incipally for European and Anglo-Indian men employed in Government ofiBcps 
and in trade. J.ieclures, debates and .a language class constitute the educational 
work carried on, at present, by the institution. The Lahore Association 
is concerned principally with the Indian community. In 1901, it had a small 
building, but now possesses a handsome double-storied structure erected at a cost 
of between Rs. 55,000 and Rs. 60,000. At themommencement of the decade, 
the staff consisted of one secretary and a clerk, and at its close, provision , 

has had to be made for three secretaries and 2 assistant secretaries. A Students’ 

Union Hostel has been opened and furnishes accommodation for 60 members. Two 
branch associations wore also opened during the decade. Besides the conducting 
of religious and social mootings, tho Association has taken over the conduct of 
evening continuation classes (under Government grant) which have an average 
attendance of 90. The influence exerted by this Society on students and other 
young men, belonging to non-Ohristian religions, is considerable. 

273. Like the Young Men’s Christian Association, the young women have The Young 
associations, established at Simla and Lahore. Both associations cater Women’s 
chiefly for European and Anglo-Indian girls. The Simla association was enabled, Christian 
• during the decade, to purchase its own house, whicli provides residential Associatioiu' 
accommodation for 20 girls. The membership numbers about 100. The Lahore 
Association has increased its membership from 140 in 190 1 to 270 in 1910. It is 
housed in a building taken on lease and provides accommodation for a few girls, 
but funds have been collected and a spacious building of its own, is under con- 
. struction. Continuation classes for girls are conducted by the Association, and 


* Wbilo this Obapter is pnssin;. throagh the PrasB, oames the melancholy netrs of the de»h of Oeneml 
Booth, tho father of this irorld.iride morement. 
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girls aro taught type-writing, needlework, painting and cooking. The classes have • 
proved most popular, and several g^rls have managed to secure posts as typists, in 
various oflSces, through the managing body. Just towai’ds the close of the decade,.. 
a branch of the Association was started on a small scale at Amritsar. It has no 
paid secretary. The members have formed a work class and are able to support 
a child in the Kalirapong Home, and to provide a bed in the local hospital. 

The Indian 274. The association known as the Sunday School Union has its headquar- 

ters for the Punjab at Jullundur. It has made considerable progress daring the 
decade. The number of schools has increased from 233 in 1901 to 547 in 1910,. 
while that of teachers and scholars has risen from 359 and 9,213 to 462 and 20,249, 
respectively. The work of the Society lies purely amongst the children of 
Cliristiiin parents, and consequently it has no conversions to report. ■ • 

The North 275. The North India School of Medicine for (’hristian IVomen has its 

IndinSchool headquarters at Ludhiana, where there are two hospitals and four dispensaries 
ofMcdicino established undei’ its auspices. During the decade, it has been found necessary 
for Chris- to increase the staff from 8 to 15, the number of in-patients having risen 
tiaaWonujn, from 658 to 1,296, and that of out-patients from 16,842 to 65,385. The- 
hospitals and dispensaries are open to men and women without distinction of 
religion. Five of the patients were converted and baptized during the decade. 
One of them, a male, has since bathed in the Ganges and abandoned Christianity 
in order to be able to reside with his family. 

The Chris- 276. The Christian Literature Society for India was organised as far back as 

tuin litera- 1858, under the name of the ‘ Christian Vernacular Education Society for India.’’ 
turc Society It was established as “ A Memorial of the Mutiny.” The object was educational, 
for India, and at first Normal Schools were opened for the purpose of training teachers. 

Later on, it was decided to confine its attention to the preparation and publi- 
cation of literature iu both English and the vaiious vernaculars of India, the 
name of the Society being changed accordingly. In 1 898, a Punjab branch of the 
Society was formed with its headquarters at Ludhiana. During the decade, this 
branch has issued 155,000 copies of 73 publications in Urdu and Panjabi. These 
cover a variety of subjects, aiming at moral, social, agricultural and sanitary 
reform. Text books, nursing lessons, histoiy of plague^ stories for young people, 
homo duties, Hindu sects, "^^edic Literature, etc., are also dealt with in its 
publications. 

ThePoninb 277. The Punjab Religious Book Society undertakes tho publication of 

Pcligions secular as well ns religious works. The religious works published during tho decade 
Bool: Socic- were 107 books, 101 pamphlets, and 189 tracts. During the decade, tho society 
ty. began tho publication of a number of scientific, historical and descriptive works in 

Urdu, as well as translations of first class English novels such as Ivanhoo and the- 
Talisman and mor,-!! handbooks such as Dr. S. Stall’s Self and Sex Series. It issued 
58 Urdu secular Iwoks and 8 pamphlets. 'I’ho Society was awarded a gold 
modal for it.s Vernacular publications at the Lahore Exhibition, 1909-10. 
Throughout tho greater part of the decade, the association maintained a monthly 
magazine called ” To ray^i” containing articles of general information, some- 
what on tho lines of Chamber’s i^Iiscollany. Tho expenses of tho magazine, 
however, proved too great for its continuance by the Society, and it is now 
iKfing continued by two Indian clergymen with the assistance of honorary 
workers. 

278. Thewnrk of theBrifish and Foreicu BibloSocioty hasoxpanded inn very 

I'-socHrom the Lahore Dci/lt of l^npltircJ remarkable do- 
teaUlanKoaKC,. 

the past de- 
cade, n.*! v/ill 
appear from 
the fitatoinont 
given in the 
margin. The 
incTfaso i n 
Scriptural 
il .“trength of Chrhilian.'T 


“lb.* Britifh 

^ r"t!i.<h«l I jr th^SccirtT in Isnpn- 
iTc'i'r. l.n Lhij PnEjsh, Fir.'!h. Kaihmir, 
fi.;., rT-lulic;: Er.pJi-h. 

*-y- 



1 

— IMO. 

i 

Publicatloai. 

i 

ipoi-mio. 

I'-'V" 

: 7,r*:o 1 li’./'.o 

liiUi;' 

1 

ir.ss; ! 

‘JtMH 


! 


i 

1 


\ WT.T':-.' 

PortiESt 

i 

i'h'i.ivj 


p.:’--!! corr**-ipondH 


with tb'- in';ri?n*e in the nnnic-rlc' 
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IV. 


CONVERSIONS. 


[ Fanjab. 1911. 


279. A new association called the National Missionary Society of India was 

founded in 1905, by a number of Indian Christians, who met at Seram- ^8- 
pur in December of that year. It has for its object the opening of So- 

work in various districts in India, where the existing Missions have not started ®^8ty of 
operations. It is worked and financed entirely by Indians. The headquarters 

of the Society are in Madras and Raja Sir Harnam Singh of Jullundur is the Presi- 
dent. The work in the Punjab is at present limited to the three tahsils of the 
Montgomery District. The Mission has two chief workers in those parts, viz., 
the Reverend James Williams, B. A., and Dr. Dina Nath. The former is sta- 
tioned at Montgomery and the latter at Okara. Tliree schools have been started 
on a very small scale by the Society, and a dispensary has been opened at Okara. 

Rom an Cathotic Mission. ^ 

280. The chief centres of Roman Catholic Mission work are Lahore, Sialkot, fioman 
Gujranwala, LyallpurandRawalpindi, where the efforts of the Catholic Missionaries ^^tbolics. 
bave met with a large measure of success. The sphere of Mission work lies chiefly 
amongst the depressed classes, from whom the majority of converts are made. 

The Roman Catholic Missionary propaganda was first started in the Pun- 
jab in the year 1889 in the District of Sialkot. With the opening of the 
Chenab Colony in 1892, Mission work was vigorously extended throughout 
those irrigated tracts, and has achieved considerable success amongst the 
depressed classes. Several Indian Christian villages have sprung up under the 
directing hand of the Revd. Fathers who are untiring in their efforts to raise 
the condition and status of their converts, by encouraging them to adopt agricul- 
ture as their principal means of livelihood. 

Roman Catholic Missionaries admit isolated cases of converts, in places 
remote from Mission activity, adhering to their old ceremonies at births, marri- 
ages and deaths, but they deny that such is the case where converts are within the 
reach of Christian influences, as the substitution of the Catholic religious cere- 
monies and ritual in their beautiful churches, captivates the fancy and satisfies 
the mind of the average Indian convert. There are 103 families of Indian 
Christians who are cultivating Mission land as tenants of the Mission, and 143 
families who have settled down as Government tenants. Educational institu- 
tions have been established in different districts by the Roman Catholics. There 
is a school for boys and another for girls at Lahore. The number of pupils in 
them has increased during the past 10 years from 94 and 108 to 98 and 136, 
respectively. There are Convent Schools for girls at Dalhousie, Multan, Sialkot 
and Ambala and each has secured a substantial rise in the number of pupils during 
the decade. At Simla there is a plurality of schools. There are three large schools 
for girls all teaching up to the High Standard, and one for boys which has a very 
small attendance of 15 only. Apart from the schools, there is the Sn. Bede’s 
Training College for Teachers, which was opened in 1903 and now has 30 young 
ladies in training. This college is recognised as the premier institution of its 
kind for girls in the Punjab. For Indians, there are two orphan institutions, one 
for boys and one for girls, both at Lahore. The children are taught up to the 
Primary Standard, and' the girls are given instruction in cookery, plain and 
^ fancy needle work, dress-making and embroidery. In 1907, a school for high 
caste Indian children was opened. It teaches up to the Entrance Standard 
of the Punjab University, and has an attendance of 85. There are, in addition 
to these, several Primaiy schools located in the villages and these are attended 
by the childi’en of the Indian Christians of those parts. 

Conversions. 

281. The work of conversion to Christianity is now limited mainly to the Conversions 
f depressed classes. The spread of English education and the facilities of travel to 

Europe have resulted in the disappearance of scruples, and a wholesale modification 
of restrictions among both Hindus and Muhammadans, which in the past, were a 
strong stimulus for the adoption of Christianity as a freer religion, enjoining 
practically no social limitations. The Muhammadans have on the one hand 
devoted close attention to strengthening their religious side, while on the other the 
reformers amongst the Hindus have provided most of the facilities for which people 
sought baptism. Even those Hindus who do not profess one of the reformed per- 
suasions are, with a few exceptions, not so particular about caste restrictions. A 
large number of them almost totally disregard the rules of interdining and are not 
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much opposed to intermarriage. The advanced sections of the middle and 
upper classes find it more convenient to adhere to tlieir own society in its present 
flexible state. It is no wonder, then, that from a social point of view, very few, 
except from the lower classes, are induced to seek conversion, ^’he number of 
cases in which conversions are based on an intelligent recognition of the psycholo- 
gical superiority of a religion is never large, and converts to Christianity are not 
always free from the weaknesses of human nature. The depressed classes are 
in a condition of peculiar social and religious disadvantage and gain most by the 
equality of treatment preached and secured by the Missions. Their status is raised. 
An untouchable becomes touchable by adopting Christianity, and has the satis- 
faction and advantage of receiving spiritual instructions from highly educated 
and sympathetic clergymen exactly in the same familinr way as his fellow- 
beings of the highest pusition. He can receive education and follow better 
pursuits than his degraded hereditary calling. The Ohuhras and other untouch- 
ables usually adopt Christianity in large bodies, whole villages .sqnaetimes being 
baptized simultaneously. 'L’hese cases are however rare. The ordinary conver- 
sions go on in small numbers, except in the case of orphans who, when picked 
up in large batches during a famine or other disaster, are brought up in orphan- 
ages and baptized as a matter of course. 

The conversions effected by the Presbyterian Missions are of enormous 
magnitude, securing an increase of about 27,000 persons. The Anglican 
Communion and the Roman Catholics have also attained marked success, though 
in a much smaller degree. 

OTHER RELIGIONS. 


Buddhist. 


282. 


Zoroastri- 


aa. 


Jew. 


The other religions, viz., Buddhist, Zoroastrian and Jew do not require 

separate discussion. The figures of 



1901. 

1911. 

niilorenco 
per cent. 

Buddhiats ... 

ZoToastrians ... 
Jews .. ... 

••• ••• 

••• 

6,940 

177 

36 

7,690 

653 

54 

+11 

+37 

+60 

District. 

Population 

1911. 

Variation 

against 

1901. 

Kangra ... 

Lahore 

Bathahr 

llandi 

Chamba 


• ««* 

• ••• 

• *e* 

3,992 

128 

2.688 

164 

627 

-184 

+128 

+465 

-346 

+605 


283. 

Delhi 

74 

Ambala ... 

34 

Simla 

16 

Jnllundur ... 

18 

Ferozepore 

18 

Lahore 

209 


1911 are compared in the margin 
with those of 1901. The increase 
of 11 per cent, amongst the Bud- 
dhists is due mainly to immigra- 
tion, as is clear from the opposite 
tendency of the variation in 
sinuilarly circumstanced places. 
The districts and states show- 
ing large numbers of Buddhists 
are noted in the margin. The 
decrease in Xangra may be due 
in some degree to the losses 
during the earthquake of 1 905. 


Amritsar 

GurdaspiU' 

Sialkot 

Bawalpindi 

Attock 

Multan 

Patiala 


48 

22 

17 

64 

It 

58 

22 


towns or cantonments. The districts and states named 
in the margin have registered a population of more 
than 10 each. The increase in their numbers has 
been general, and although the (Parsi) community 
has been strengthened by ’immigration, yet their 
natural growth has been unretarded, and they have 
had a fairly clean bill of health. 

284. The local distribution of Jews is indicated in the margin. There are 
very few domiciled Jews. A few British soldiers are Jews 
and the religion also includes a few Europeans in Grovemment 
service. It is possible that some Jews may have been treated 
as Christians, at slip copying, by over zealous supervisors. 
One case came to my notice, in wluoh an Englishman returnedhim- 
self as a Jew at Jhang, but the corresponding entry made in the 
slip by the copyist was considered preposterous by the supeiwising bflBcer, who 
could not conceive an English ofEcer being a Jew and corrected it to Christian 
(religion). Church of England (sect). The mistake was discovered too late for 
correction of the religion table. 


nistrict. 
Hissar 
Delhi 
Simla 
Idhore 


8 

7 

3 

13 


Bawalpindi ... 16 
Jhelim ... 1 
Multan ... 6 
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[ Punjab, 191] 


SUBSIDIAEY TABLE I. 

General distribution of the population by religion. 


IlGLIOlON' LOCALITY. 


Aotnnl No. 
in 1911. 


Proportion per 10,000 
ot popnlntion in 


MUnAMMAKAN 
Iodo-Gnn(;ctio Plain West ... 

Hiinnlnynn ... ... 

Sub-nimnlnynn ... 

North-West Dry Aren 
HINDU 

liido.Unngctic Plain West 
Dimnlnyan ... ... 

Snb-nimalnynn ... 

North-West Dry Aren 
SIKH 

Indo-Gnngotic Plain West ... 

Himalayan ... ... 

\ 

Sub-Dimninyan ... ... 

North-West Dry Area ... 

OnaiSTIAN 

Tndo'.Gnngctic Plain West ... 

Himalayan ... 

Sab-Himalayan ••• ••• 

Korlb-Wcst Dry Area ... 

JAIN 

Jndo-Gangeiic Ploin West ... 

Himalayan 
Sab-Himnlaynn ... 

North-West Dry Area ... 
BUDDHIST 

Indo-Gangetio Plain West ... 

Himalayan ... 

Snb-Himalayan ... 

North-Vr’est Dry Area ... 

ZOBOA5TRIAN ... 

Indo-Gangetio Plain West ... 

Himalayan ... ... 

Snb-Himalayan ... 

North-West Dry Aren ... ... 

JEW ■ ... ; • 

Indo-Gangetio Plain West ... ... 

Himalayan 

Snb-Himalayan ... ... 

North-West Dry Area 


* There being no entries in the earlier decade, no comparison is possible 


19,275477 

4,lil,971 

74,205 

3,551,989 

4,504,312 

8,773.621 

4,790,624 

1,630,084 

1,588,097 

764,S1« 

2,883,729 

1,993,750 

7,894 

565,596 

316,489 

199.751 

58,462 

4,400 

92,524 

44,365 

46.775 

39,111 

358 


2,354 

2,479 

646 

662 

825 

988 

354 

259 

849 

809 

648 

1 

142 

58 

27 

9 

1 

624 

2 

161 

2!i 

21 

7 

1 

12 

12 

5 

■ 

20 


17 

17 

... 

... 

3 

8 

— 

... 

3 

3 

... 

... 

3 

3 

— 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


... 

... 


... 

— 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


Variation per cent, (increase -f- 
decrease — ). 




1891— 

1901. 


1881— 

1891. 


1881— 

1911. 


+ 16-01 + 35-9 


■f 77-4 


-f 164-5 
-f 28-b 


— 

25-9 

- 

8-0 

+ 

77-1 

+ 

10-8 

-f.4,300-0 

; + 

8-5 

+ 

83-3 

. 

+ 

36-g 


87-8 


157-1 

+ 

29-9 

+ 

31-5 

+ 

50-0 


9-7i 

• 

+ 

240-0 

• 


+ 

2-9 

+ 

2-6 


-f 11-8 


+ 48-11 lS-2 


-f 12-61 + 


+ 

29-7 

+ 

78-6 

-f 72-8 

+ 

34-6 


-j- 395*51 


+ 

159-3 

+ 

6-0 


+ 4*5 


+ 34-1 


+ 91-8 


■|* 87*4 

-f- 186-5 

+13,100-0 
H- 181-8 


S25-C 


+ 58-1 

-{- 196-4 

-4- 350-C 


-4-1,000-0 

































KCMBER fee 10,000 OF THE FOPCLAnOX WHO AEE: 


J/uhammadan, 


District or State axb 
Natckal Ditisiox. 


TOTAL TROVll^CE 


... 8,627 


1, iNooGAXGEnc Flair 
West — 

1. nissar 

2. Lchara Stale 

3. Bohtak 

4. Vujar.a State 

5. Gnrjrnon 

G, Pataudi Stale 

7. Delhi 

KamM 
0. Jnllnndar 

10, Kapurihala State ... 

11- Ludhiana ... 

12 Haler Kefla Slate ... 

13. Ferozeporo ... 

14. Faridhot Slate 

15. Patiala State ... 

16. Jind Slate ... 

17. Falha Slate 

IS. Lahore ... 

10. Amritsar ... 

"0. Gnjranwain ... 


I 


1 

1 

cs 

oe 

1881. 

S 

9 


1801, 

W 

00 

QC 

iH 

16 

17 

4.739 

4.758 

3,658 

8,690 

2,563 

1,000 

i;448 

2,253 

'2,73C 

1,103 

1,436 

2,269 

3,138 

3,094 


|:sil 


2. IIlItALATAR— 


Fahan State 
Simla 

Simia Hill States 
Kntipra 
Handi State 
Sul-ri State 
Ckamla Slate 


932693689 


3. Scn.IItUALATAR — 


C®. Atnb-«t.a 
r’. Kaltia State 
30. liMhiarpar 
!l, t«ard»*par 
52. Si»lfcn» 

33. ncjrat 
5S. Jhetctn 
35. Kswatpindi 
S'l. Altocl:* 


t. Ko iTif.lVrsT Det Absa— 1 1,358; 1,781 


?7, V er.\serr.tTj 
F'.ahrar 
5?, J'.iar.-ralit 
*0. LeAllpart 
«1. Jhir-T 
ir. Jfc'taa 

43 . X t'f tt'p'i’ Sts'e ... 

H. irs:*ra.-vriT’-- 

I*. l'rr» Gbut't Kk»s... 


,432 1,!WS 


• tiT^rrs t{ ISOl, 1*91 end 1*81 are iB'lad»d in Jhelnm and Rairalpindi DiAtrirt*. 

* r fi-*'* c' 1**1 «"'l 1*31 aTan»tK 
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SCSSlDIAliT TABtrs. 


[ Punjab, 1911. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE IH. 
Gliristians. Bfnmlier and variations. 


Pif inter or. Stats isn Kaicral 
D tvistoK. 

Actnnl nnmbor of Christiana in 

Variation per cent. 

191L 

1901. 

1 

ISSl. 

1901— 

1911. 

1891— 

1901. 

1881— 

1891. 

1881— 

1911, 


1 


2 

3 

4 

5 


6 


7 


s 

9 

TOTAL FROVISCE 

cat 

199.751 

66.691 

48.472 

28.054 

+ 


+ 

37-4 

+ 

72« 

+ 612-0 

1. 

Isso.Gascbtic Puts VtsT— 

aaa 

68462 

22.103 

15,765 

11,729 


164-5 


40-0 

+ 

34-6 

398-4 


1. HiR'ar 

Oaa 

C73 

253 

A^4> 

to* 

1 

7-9 

-f 

4'5 

-t- 

236-1 

+ 279-2 


Loharu Stnic 

... 

... 


• a. 

aaa 


... 


... 


•aa 

• •a 


3. ttobtal: 


334 

80 


.84 


317^ 


45-5 

4- 

61-8 

+ 882-4 


4. Dujar.n B:ale 


... 

••• 

... 

.aa 


.ta 


... 


• a. 

•aa 


5a Ourfmon 


7.SC 

278 

152 

70 

+ 

181-3 

+ 

62-9 

4- 

117-1 

+ 1,017-1 


G. Fatr.vii Staie 


9 


aa. 

7 


aaa 


... 

— 

■XiTiPl 

+ 28-6 


7. Uollii 


5,093 

3,158 

1.858 

2,017 

+ 

80-3 


70-0 

— * 

.7-9 

+ 182-3 


S. Knrnal 


9C0 

1,179 

IKI 

ftS 

— 

52t) 

+ 

682-5 

4* 

41-2 

+ 982-4 


9. lullandor 

... 

C.404 

1.71.3 

1,645 

1,631 

■h 

40-3 

-f 

4-1 

+ 

-9 

+ 47-4 


10. Kai-urihala State 


107 

39 

8 

35 

4* 

174-4 

+ 

3S7-5 


77-1 

4- 205-7 


XL I.odhiana 


ACS 

947 

372 

325 

— 

6-2 

■h 

154-6 

-f 

15-5 

4- 173-8 


1C, IMer Ketla S/jte 


14 

12 

15 

3 

+ 

16-7 


20-3 

4“ 


4- 386-7 


13. FerOS'poro 


3.34C 

1.90S 

1,738 

LCSG 

+ 

75-2 

+ 

9-S 

4" 

3-1 

4 . 9S-2 


14. rari'41-eS Elate 


C 

n 

13 

aaa 


45-5 


15-4 


tf* 

••• 


IS. Patiala Stale 

i.i 

739 

3]6 

105 

39 

4* 

13 : 4-9 

■f 

201-0 

-f 

169-2 

+ 1,794-9 


1C. Jind State 


1S7 

80 

7 

3 

+ 

133-8 

-f 1,042-9 

4* 

133-3 

4- 6,133-3 


17. A'aHn Fiafe 


5 

7 

10 

18 


CS-G 


lESEl 


44-4 

— 72-S 


IS. Lahore 

... 

21,7«1 

7,296 

5,483 

4,644 


19S-6 

+ 

33-1 

-f 

16-1 



19, Amritsar 


4,703 

2,078 

1,609 

869 

+ 

129-2 

+ 

29-1 

+ 

65-2 

4 - 448-1 


CD. Gojranirala 

• a. 

18.C15 

2,74S 

2,353 

194 

4- 

490-1 

-f 

16-8 

+ 

1,112-9 

4- 8,258-2 


IIlUAlATAS— 

a*. 

4.400 

3.416 

3.571 

3-840 

■h 

28-8 

— 

4-4 

— 

7-0 

+ 14-6 


CL Jfahan Stale 


37 

46 

25 

21 


19-6 

-f 

84-0 

+ 

19-0 

4- 76-2 


CC. Simla 

... 

3.666 

2,798 

3,078 

3.353 

+ 

31-0 


9-1 


8-2 

— 9-3 


C3. Fimio nni Slates 



113 

45 

47 

X 

9S-2 


151-1 


4-3 

+ 376-6 


C4. Kn&gm 


3fiG 

385 

343 

327 

4" 

-3 

-i- 

12-2 

-f 

4-9 

4- 18-0 


C5. Ifomii Slate 


4 

3 

12 

12 

■f 

33-3 

— 



T““ 

— 68-7 


CG, Bulet Slate 


n 


3 

aa. 


aa. 




... 

... 


C7. Chantla Stale 

• *« 

61 

70 

65 

SO 

+ 

15-7 

+ 

7-7 

— 

18-8 

4- 1-2 

3, 

Scn-IIISALATAS— 

... 

92,621 

29930 

28,887 

10.363 

+ 

209-1 


11-4 

4- 

159-3 

4- 792-8 


CK. Amb.a1n 


7.483 

4,362 

6,204 

3,773 

•f* 

71^ 


16-2 

4~ 

37-9 

4- 9S-3 


C9. XTatria Ffafe 

... 

31 

••• 

3 

1 


“•t 


mmi 



4- 3.000-0 


30. Uoabiarpur 

... 

C,P78 

813 

120 

98 

•f 

266-3 

4- 

577*5 

-1- 

22*4 



31. OnrdaRptir 

... 

C3,3G5 

4.471 

2,400 

463 

+ 

422-6 


- 86-3 

4" 

418-4 

4- 4,946-4 


3C. Sialkot 

... 

4S,CC0 

11,939 

11,668 

1,535 

4~ 


-f 

2-3 

+ 

660-1 

4- 3,067-4 


33. Gnjrat 


570 

460 

114 

255 

4~ 

23-9 

-f 

303-5 


55-3 

4- 123-5 


34. Jb»Iam 

... 

450 

271 

253 

416 


66-1 

-f- 

7-1 


39-2 

4- S-2 


35. ilaa-nipindi 

... 

8,320 

7,614 

7,105 

3,822 

■h 

9-3 


7-2 

4~ 

85-9 

4- 117-7 


3G. Attock* 

... 

707 

••• 

... 

... 


... 


... 


... 

... 

4. 

NoRiH-WnsT Dry Aeca — 

• a. 

44^365 

U.143 

2,249 

2,122 


293-1 

+ 

395-5 

4- 

6t) 

■f .1590-7 


37. Afontgomoij 


581 

66 

85 

93 




22-4 


8-6 

4- 524-7 


38. Shabpnr 

... 

8,616 

91 

SO 

29 

+ 9,368-1 

■f 

13-8 

4~ 

175-9 

4-29,610-3 


39. Mianiralij' 


168 

44 

•a. 

• a. 

+ 

281-8 


... 





40. Lyallpnrt 

... 

32,023 

8,672 

••• 

m» 

4" 

269-3 


— r 


!«■ 



41. Jhang 


201 

38 

37 

11 

4* 

428-9 

+ 

2V 

4" 

236-4 

4- 1,727-3 


42. Mnltan 

... 

2,441 

1,964 

1,892 

1,861 

+ 

24-3 

+ 

3-8 

+ 

1-7 

■f 31-2 


43. Bahavxtljmr Slate 

... 

199 

S3 

11 

13 

"h 

139-8 

+ 

654-5 


15-4 

4- 1,430-8 


MazatTargarh 

... 

60 

33 

27 

33 

4* 

81-8 

+ 

22-2 


18-2 

-i- 81-8 


45. Dcra Gbazi Khan 

... 

76 

152 

117 

82 


50-0 

+ 

29-9 

4* 

427 

- . 7-3 


* FiRnres of 1881, 1891 nod 1901 aro inclnded in Jbelam and Bairalpindi Districts, 
.f Fignres of 1881 and 1891 arc not available. 
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Chapter IV. 


SUBSIMAET TABLE IV. 


Eaces and Sects of Glivistians (Actual numbers). 


Sect. 


Ecropeak, 

Anglo-Ikdiak, 

iKnUK. 

■'•'Total. 

Variation 
+or— . 


Males. 

ca 

o 

*5 

B 

o 

b 

CD* 

o 

*2 

S 


ce 

o 

'3 

oS 

■ 

p.4 

W 

Gi 

T-l 

s 

C3 

1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

TOTAL 


24,406 

7.872 

1.803 

L676 

90,776 

73.218 

199.751 

65.591 


Anglican Communion 

aaa 

16,823 

5,426 

1,133 

992 

15,739 

13,312 

53,427 

36,465 

IfcfAyttji 

Armenian 

• •a 

7 

5 

... 

aa. 


... 

12 

23 

- 11 

Baptist 


122 

64 

13 

24 

572 

545 

1,340 

599 

•f 741 

Coogregationalist 


15 

10 

... 


... 

aa. 

23 

6 

+ 19 

Greek 


17 

1 

.. 

... 

..a 


18 

22 

— 4 

Lutheran 

au 

23 

11 

•a. 

a.. 

46 

35 

115 

39 

+ 76 

Methodist 

,,, 

908 

129 

42 

48 

6,465 

3,258 

12,850 

1,262 

+ 11,588 

Minor Protestant Denominations 

■ ■a 

17 

8 

... 

aa. 

826 

G30 

1,479 

95 

+ 1,884 

Presbyterians 

aaa 

1,621 

519 

96 

64 

51,766 

40,973 

95,039 

4,978 

+ 90,061 

Protestant (nnsectorian) 


31 

33 

4 

5 

493 

364 

930 

... 

+ 930 

Quaker 



... 

aa. 


2 

1 

3 

11 

— 8 

Roman Catholic 

aaa 

4,706 

. 1.604 

503 

537 

4,694 

3,803 

15,847 

7,224 

+ 8,623 

S.alvationist 

... 

33 

32 

1 

aaa 

9,907 

8,100 

18,073 

443 

•f 17,630 

Syrian fjneohite) 

• as 

1 

... 

aa. 

• aa 

,, 

a.. 

1 

aae 

+ 1 

Sect not returned 

a.. 

47 

22 

8 

5 

260 

196 

638 

15,393 

— 14,857 

Indoilnito beliefs 

... 

35 

10 

1 

1 

C 

1 

54 

29 

+ 25 


Hole . — In colamn 9 fifnires against (1) lituheran, C2) Minor Proseatant Denominations, (3) Roman Catholio, and (4) Sect not retnrned 
arc those of (1) Lutheran and allied denominations, (2) minor denominations, (3) Roman and (A) Dsuominations not retnrned, 
respectively. 


STTBSIDIAEY TABLE V. 

Distribution of Christians per mille («) races by sect and (6) sects by race- 

• Races disteibdted bt Sect. | Sects distbibotbd bt Race. 


Sect. 

Enropenn. 

Anglo. 

Indian. 

Indian. 

Total. 

Eoropean. 

Anglo- 

Indian. 

Indian. 

Total. 

1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

TOTAL 

... 

1,000 

1,000 

1.000 

LCOO 

162 

17 

821 


Anglican Commnnioa ,., 


689 

611 

177 

267 

416 

40 

544 

1,000 

Armenian 


aaa 

aaa 



1,000 

• aa 

• aa 


Raptiet 

aaa 

6 

11 

7 

7 

139 

28 

833 

1,009 

Congrepationaliat 

• • 

1 

... 


>aa 

1,000 

aaa 

... 


(in^Ck aaa aaa 

a.. 

1 

aaa 



1,000 

aaa 



liiithemn ... 

... 

1 



1 

286 

... 



Methmiiat 


32 

26 

71 

G4 

81 

7 

912 


Minor Protestant Denominations 


1 


e 

7 

16 

aaa 

984 


Preehyterian ... 


66 

46 

566 

476 

23 

2 

975 


Prote'tant (nnscctarian) .. 

aaa 

2 

3 

6 

6 

69 

10 

021 


Qasker 



... 



aaa 


1,000 


Roman Catholic 

... 

196 

299 

52 

79 

308 

66 



Snlvationirl 


2 

*ta 

110 

90 

4 

art 

996 


Pytian (Jacobite) 

... 

... 

... 


• •a 

1,000 

aaa 

aaa 


Feet t.ot returned ... 


<9 

4 

3 

3 

128 

24 

848 


Ir.defiiiit** Miff# 

... 

1 

... 

• a. 

... 

833 

37 

130 

1,000 


SDBSIDIAEY TABLE VI. 
Eeligions of Urban and Eural Population. 


Katveal Divisio:: 


rCSJAi; 

Ii- ' riair. Wei*. 

Pry Ar« 


Sumier fcr 10,000 of urlan population uho 
are:— 





3 


609 

4.212 

648 

7,212 
3.4') 1 

21!» 


S.C’^ 



Numibei per 10,000 of rural population who 
are : — 


Jain, 


96 

119 

20 

100 

12 


Mnhnm*{ 

madan. 


5 

5.056 

1,797 

S.317 

5,‘;o? 


Chris- 

tian, 


104 

130 

743 

400 

09 


Hicdn, 


7 

3,578 

4.397 

0.521 

2,0':i 

I.IW 


SUeb. 


8 

1.261 

2,004 

41 

1,002 

S75 


Jaia, 


10 

21 | 

2] 

a 


Mnham 

mndan. 


10 

5.077 

3.5Ci 

399 

6.109 

8,165 


Chris- 

tian, 


II 

CO 

40 

4 

135 

77 



































CHAPTER V. 

Age. 

GENERAL. 

2S5. Tbo age statistics are given in Imperial Table VII, by sex and civil Scope of the 
condition. Subsidiary Table I shows the ago distribution of 100,000 of each chapter. , 
sox (selected from certain localities) by annual periods, while Subsidiary Tables II 
and III give tbo ago distribution of 10,000 of each sex in the Province, by 
Natural Divisions nnd main religions, respectively. The distribution, by selected 
ngo periods, of 1,000 of each sex in certain castes, is shown in Subsidiary Table 
IV, and tbo proportion of children under 10 and of persons aged 60 and over to 
those aged 15 to 40 together with tbo number of married females aged 15 — 40 
per 100 females is indicated in Subsidiary Table V. Variations in population, 
since 1881, at certain age periods, appear in Table VI. Birth and death rates 
by sexes nnd Natural Divisions are shown in Subsidiary Tables VII and VIDE; 
death rates by sexes and ngo periods for selected years in Table IX nnd deaths 
from fever, plague, small-pox and cholera, per millo of each sox, in Table X. 

266. No alteration was made in the instructions for recording ages. The Accnraiy 
number of years which had been comploled on or before the Final Census night of the sta* 
was to bo put down ns the age of the person enumerated. Bat a certain num- tistics. 
ber of people would not or could not tell tboir age. In such cases the enn- 
merator was required to make bis own estimate. Nevertheless several omis- 
sions were found. These wore supplied at the copying offices, with reference to 
literacy, occupation and civil condiiioii, in accordance with the instructions laid 
down in para. 1 3, Chapter II of the Imperial Census Code, Part II. Literate 
persons wore assumed to bo over 12 years and workers, over 15. Unmarried 
moles were taken as under 15, married males between 15 nnd 50 and widowers 
over 50. The corresponding figures for feninlcs were 12 and 40 years. In the 
case of EuropeniiS and Anglo-Indians the ago of married males was taken to bo 
from 80 to 55 nnd that of females from 22 to 50. 

No statistics compiled at an .Indian Census are probably more removed from 
the actual facts as those of age. The sources of error are twofold, vis., (1) where 
the person onumoralcd gives a wrong figure because he does not. know his correct 
age, or con only form a rough idea of it, and (2) whore the mis-statement 
is deliberate, ewing to (o) custom or what is called superstition or (ft) vanity. 

287. A correct record of ago is kept among the Hindus, Jains and most(i) Uninion- 
Sikhs in the shape of horo.'scopos, but while the townspeople or the richer classes 
usually celebrate the anniversary of the birthday or get a varashphal (a state- 
ment of effects of stars, etc., during n year) made from year to year, thus knowing 
the exact number of yeare of ago completed by each person, the rustics seldom 
refer to tboir horoscopes, if at all. The proportion of persons who have to rely 
on tboir memory, for their age is therefore fairly large. The Muhammadans 
observe no such practice, and although the mothers can usually remember the 
age of their children by association with other events, yet in 9 cases out of 10, \ 

the statement about a person’s own age is pure guess work. In Judicial cases 
one comes across typical instances of the total absence of a conception of age. 

A couple of years ago, a father and son appeared before me as witnesses in a 
case. The son who was the more intelligent was examined first and gave his 
age as 40 or 50. He seemed to bo nearer fifty and was put down as such. The 
father who came in later was quite an old man, but on being questioned about 
bis age stated with much confidence that be must be quite 20 years old. When 
told that the figure was inconsistent with bis grey hair, he added a decade and 
on further remonstrance was willing to have himself put down as 40. Meanwhile 
some one pointed out that be was the father of a former witness who bad given his 
age as 50. The old man then suggested that he might be a couple of years older 
than bis son. His reasoning could not carry him further and he ultimately re- 
signed himself to the will of the Oonrt and said I could enter his age at whatever 
figure I liked. He could, however, give very vivid -accounts of the revolt of 
Dewan Mul Baj and of the siege of Multan, which enabled roe to estimate his age 
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at about 85. Another very old man -when told that he might, be a hundred 
years old, said that even his father who had died 50 years ago, was not of that 
age I The statement of age in alternate decades, e.g.^ 20 — 30, 30—40, 40—50 
is very common. The ages of this class of people recorded in the Enumeration 
books are usually rough estimates in fives or tens, made by Enumerators from 
the va^e statements of the persons enumerated, and there is little chance of 
correcting such errors, when the variation from facts exceeds a decade. 

SsrtstemMfc Amongst the Hindus generally and the Muhammadans up to a 

■' certain age, there are various reasons for a deliberate mis-statement of age. Eirst 
of all there is an idea that telling one’s correct age tends to reduce the span 
of life. In JViti Shastra, it is laid down that one’s age should be carefully con- 
cealed like his wealth, etc,* A Hindu will therefore very often give his age ' as 
a few years more or less than what it is. The real cause probably is that the 
true age coupled with the Bdshi (sign of the zodiac) which is usually apparent 
from -one’s name, can afford his enemies a chance of retting the forces of black 
magic to work against him. This seems to account for the concealment of one’s 
Janma (birth) name, which is based on the Bdshi, by some of the Hindus and 
the adoption of a different name (Prasiddh or current name) for actual use. Then 
a multiple of 10 i. e., the year having a zero in it, is considered ominous and the 
10th, 20th, 30th, 40th, etc., years are called Bindiwalg instead of being named. 
This objection is, however, dying out now. There is also a general aversion to 
odd numbers, except 6ve. The even number is supposed to bring prosperiiy. 
Secondly, ceiiain customs operate against a correct statement of the ages of 
children generally. A child of one year is usually said to be a little less than 
one year old. Up to one year the chances of the child’s life are supposed to be 
very precarious and the mother, feigning anxiety for the child, will not readily 
admit that ho has passed that perilous stage. When the child grows to 2 years, 
the above statement cannot hold good and the correct age has to be stated. The^ 
age is then exaggerated or understated according to the condition of the child’s 
health. If the child is well grown, a couple of years will be added so that he may 
not look unusually healthy and fall a prey to (the evil eye). If the 

child is poor in health, a few years are taken off the correct age, so that he may 
look as good as other children of equal age. After about 7 years, the age record 
is affected in opposite directions in respect of boys and girls. The boy’s age 
is usually overstated, particularly among the working classes. Every working- 
boy, howsoever young he may be, -will claim to be between 15 and 20 
in order to demand full wages. This tendency seems to be increasing in 

consequence of the prohibition of boys under 15 to work in factories. In the case 
of girls, the age is given as 10 to 12 years till marriage, even though the spinster 
may be 16 or even 18 years old. When the girl looks well developed, 
the parents are obliged to say she is about 15 or 16, i. e., within the defini- 
tion of a minor given in the Indian Penal Code. But one seldom bears pf an 
unmarried girl of over 16. As soon as a grown up girl is married, her age- 
jumps straight up to 20 years. The custom of understating the age of an un- 
married girl is based, among the Hindus, on the stigma which attaches to a 
man whose daughter does not get married between 8 and 18 years of age, 
and. among the Muhammadans on the necessity of maintaining a control over 
an nnmarried girl howsoever old she may be. 

(6) The other cause of deliberate mis-statement of age is vanity. Mid- 
dle aged women wish to be considered younger than they are. The tendency 
is proverbial amongst Europeans, Anglo-Indians and the other educated classes. 
Indian males nearing fifty wish to keep down their age by various devices, 
such as dyeing the hair, shaving or close clipping of Ihe beard, etc. 
In the case of Government servants, the efforts are very conspicuous between 
50 and 55 when the time for retirement approaches. Older people both men and 
women who have no inducement for understating their age, would rather over- 
state it and add to their prestige owing to the respect attaching to age. The 
effect of the conditions above enumerated should be that the even years should 

• ^yurvittam ffrihKtehrhJttdram mantra ndithufta hhnhajam, Tapoddndpamananehaf nava ffopj/dni yafnjtfah,^ 

I — 143, (Age, wealth, theft in one’s bouse, counsel, sexual intercourse, zscdicine, austeril^i charily ana. 
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ellow larger figures generally than tlie odd ones, that multiples of 5 should include 
more persons than the ago periods above or below', that the multiples of ten should 
be still more favourably placed, that in children, the figures in the fii’st age period 
(under 1 yeat*), should be exaggerated and that the age period 1 to 2 should show 

a sudden drop. Then the number of 
girls of 10 and 12 should be very 
large, while both males and females 
at 20 should appear morenumerous 
than in the lower age periods, and 
that the middle-ages, particularly 
in multiples of 5 and 10, should be 
somewhat exaggerated. The dia- 
gram printed in the margin which 
is based on the special ages given 
in Subsidiary Table I, will illus- 
trate the above conclusions so far 
as the population o£ both sexes 
taken together is concerned. 
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“ ™ Th e diagram also shows the popularity of cer tain age periods. 
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The (3^ Popnlaritj^ 
of ctirtaia 


figures are awanged^g, periods. 


in the margin ac- 
cording to numeri- 
cal strength, per 
mille of each sex. 
The most popular 
ages are multiples 
of 10 and 5. The 
largest numbers 
have been returned 
in the ages 40, 30 
and 25. Infants 
rank fifth in males 
and fourth 


in 


reluctant to go above 50 and the figure at this ago consequently shows a marked 
excess over those of the preceding and succeeding years. The age distribution 
of the total population will be described further on. 

230. The figures in the Special Age Table (Subsidiary Table 1) above smootliinr 

referred to, have of errors.; 
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on these figures is printed in the margin. 


been smoothed, with _ . , 
reference to the ten- toWoT* 
deucy to mentionages 
a few years one- 
way or the other of 
the true mark or in 
multiples of 5 or 10, 
by Bloxam’s method, 
and are given on 
the next page. They 
may serve as a rough 
indication of the cor- 
rect distribution of a 
selected* lot of the 
population and the 
smoothed curve based 


The selection ^Tas made as follows 
District. 

Hissar 
Kangra 
Amritsar 
Sialkot 
'Mianwali 


Roligion. 

. D^ndu ^... ... . . ... 

. nindn ... ... ... ... 

, Hindu and Holiammadan 
. Sikh, Muhammadan and Christian 
. Muhammadan 


Rural or Urban. 
Rural. 

Rural. 

Urban) 

Rural, 

Rural, 
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o' 

to 

No. per 100,000 
persons. 

Smoothed Arith. 
(Intermediate) .1 

Smoothed Aiith. 

' (Fimd), 

Addl. Smooth- 
ing from Corves 
by hand. 

9 

to 

< 

No. per 100,000. 
persons. 

Smoothed Arith. 
(Intermedi- 
ate). 

a 

•c 

O&SI * 

CQ 

Addl. Smooth- 
ing from Curves 
by hand. 

0 

4’,446 

4,446 

4,446 

4,445 

51 

122 

930 

699 

700 

1 

1,867 

2,866 

3,377 

3,876 

52 

291 

936 

66U 

. 665 

2 

2,284 

2,819 

3,089 

3,090 

53 

67 

371 

649 

610 

3 

2,763 

2,547 

8,024 

2,955 

54 

131 

874 

616 

580 

4 

2,731 

2,768 

2,966 

2,875 

66 

1,243 

329 

584 

525 

5 

3,089 

2,831 

2,889 

2.775 

66 

140 

839 

649 

500 

(S 

2,969 

2,892 

2,693 

2,690 

57 

65 

324 

618 

480 

7 

2,603 

2,763: 

2,639 

2,625 

58 

115 

614 

451 

- 460 

8 

3£66 

2,769 

2,672 

2,585 

69 

57 

603 

484 

435 

9 

2,090 

2,465 

2,542 

2,450 

60 

2,695 

616 

414 

415 

10 

3,087 

2,620 

2,448 

2,380 

61 

81 

600 

400 

400 

11 

1,500 

2,292 

2,368 

2,300 

62 

134 

597 

384 

880 

12 

3,375 

2,278 

2,268 

2,230 

63 

85 

190 

877 

SIS 

13 

1,429 

2,072 

2,198 

2,176 

64 

42 

J83 

343 

280 

14 

2,020 

2,219 

2,106 

2,100 

65 

658 

163 

811 

270 

15 

2,038 

1,733 

2,062 

2,025 

66 

44 

166 

277 

220 

16 

2,235 

1,956 

1,969 

1.950 

67 

37 

163 

243 

210 

17 

943 

1,686 

1,912 

1,915 

68 

60 

250 

194 

180 

18 

2,640 

2,093 

1,868 

1.870 

69 

26 

246 

181 

160 

19 

672 

1,747 

1,856 

1,840 

70 

1,095 

247 

168 

150 

20 

4.073 

1,989 

1,806 

1,800 

71 

28 

288 

167 

130- 

21 

507 

1,698 

1.817 

1,776 

72 

39 

235 

145 

120 

22 

2,151 

1,666 

1.795 

1,755 

73 

7 

50 

140 

lOO 

23 

589 

1,793 

• 1,803 

1.786 

74 

11 

47 

126 

80 

24 

1,009 

1,936 

1,756 

1.725 

76 

168 

40 

113 

75 

26 

4,707 

1,673 

1,767 

1,700 

76 

11 

41 

lOO 

'75 

26 

1,224 

1,830 

1,717 

1,670 

77 

8 

40 

88 

70 

27 

837 

1,709 

1,716 

1,650 

78 

10 

102 

68 

60 ■ 

28 

1,472 

1,774 

1,682 

1,620 

79 

7 

101 

64 

55 

29 

304 

1,371 

1,646 

1,575 

80 

480 

104 

61 

45 

80 

5,033 

1.769 

1.667 

1,550 

81 

6 

102 

58 

30 

31 

206 

1,551 

1,515 

1,490 

82 

15 

102 

56 

35 

32 

1,829 

1,685 

1,441 

1,425 

83 

3 

14 

54 

25 

83 

380 

1,292 

1,412 

1,390 

84 

6 

14 

48 

25 

34 

477 

1,396 

1.867 

1,360 

85 

43 

11 

41 

25 

So 

3,570 

1,068 

1,847 

1,300 

86 

2 

11 

84 

25 

36 

726 

1,096 

1,302 

1,260 

87 

1 

12 

27 

20 

37 

187 

1,037 

1,276 

1,210 

88 

6 

26 

19 

20 

38 

522 

1,393 

1,203 

1,190 

89 

10 

26 

18 

15 

30 

182 

1,281 

1,157 

1,130 

90 

110 

26 

17 

1$ 

40 

5.847 

1,350 

1,095 

1,090 

91 

2 

29 

17 

' 15 

41 

166 

1,271 

1,066 

1,080 

98 

4 

27 

16 

10 

42 

534 

1,272 

1,034 

1,036 

98 

18 

8 

16 

10 

43 

125 

778 

1,0.28 

976 

94 

2 

8 

13 

10 

44 

188 

790 

988 

960 

95 

14 

8 

10 

, IQ 

4S 

2,878 

707 

962 

900 

96 

3 

4 

5 

5 

46 

225 

755 

924 

840 

97 

2 

4 

4 

5 

47 

118 

787 

893 

830 

98 

1 

2 

8 

3 

48 

368 

976 

811 

810 

99 

2 

2 

2 

2 

49 

98 

955 

775 

780 

100 

30 

*30 

*30 

30 

so 

4,070 

990 

733 

740 

and over 
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"Where the mis-statements of age are confined to a margin of five years, 

their effect can be minimised by the device of 
grouping the ages in quinquennial periods which 
has been adopted in Imperial Table VII. The 
only smoothing necessary in their cases is that in 
respect of the abnormality of age periods which 
are multiples of ten. The source of error is 
confined to the quinquennial age period next 
preceding or succeeding that which may have to 
be dealt with. Following the principle of Bloxam’s 
method ; I have smoothed the figures of the 
quinquennial periods (Subsidiary Table II) by the 
formula X = ][jeing the age period ; 
and after a further smoothing of the curve by 
hand, have given the result in the marginal table.' 
The difference between the first and the last set of 
indication of the extent to which irregularities in 


Age. 

period. 

No. per 
10,000 
of popn- 
latinn. 

Smooth- 

ed 

fignres. 

Smooth- 
ed from 
carves 
by hand. 

0.5 ... 

1,365 

1,365 

1,385 

6-10 ... 

1,358 

1,280 

1,262 

10.15 ... 

l,ll8j 

1,116 

1,116 

15-20 ... 

871 

952 

986 

20-25 ... 

867 

872 

892 

2o«30 ••• 

879 

851 

828 

30*85 

807 

737 

751 

35-40 ... 

626 

652 

644 

40-45 ... 

624 

605 

469 

45-50 ... 

364 

485 

437 

50-55 ... 

46? 

333 

375 

65.60 ... 

168 

Sf’O 

280 

60.65 ... 

264 

196 

225 

65-70 ... 
70 and 

139 

195 

183 

over ... 

163 

167 

167 


figures will give some 


* Not smoothed, 
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age ■ statistics ; . exist in 
Imperial.. Table. YII in 
spite of the grouping of 
figures in ’quipqueitinial 
periods. The actual and 
smoothed pnrv.es, dravrn 
according to these. sta> 
tistics > are printed, in 
the margin. - Grosser 
mis-statements, Trhether 
deliberate or uninten- 
tional, are apparently 
beyond correction. It 
will be noticed that from 
the. age-period 30 to 35 
onwards, the figures of 
each quinquennium of 
life, vary alternately, in 
about equal proportion, 
aboye or below the 
smoothed curve. ■ For 
reasons already stated, 
the variations are not 
BO even in the earlier 
periods. 

OISCUSStON OF THE FIGURES. 

^ 291. Tbe detailed examination of tho age statistics for the .Province is l®ftg , 

to Mr. T, G, Acklnnd,F,,L A., who has been supplied with the Imperial Table ^Iremaris^ 
and the Special Age Eetum by annual age-periods, above alludpd to, for a , little 
pyqr 200, QOO persons, representative of all religions and tracts in the Provincej 
and his memorandum will, if received in time, be printed as an appendix to this 
Beport. Tho remarks which follow are only intended to supply information 
which might elucidate tbe technical discussion of the snbject by Mr. Ackland and 
are based upon tmadjusted figures. 

, 292. Table A which deals with the details of iuimigrants to the Chenab Effects of* 

and Jhelnm. Colonies, ahows that the majority of tbe immigrants to those Colonies migration.- 
from without the Province are between the ages of 16 and 40. In the Chenab 
Colony tho proportion of persons aged 15 — 40 to every 1,000 immigrants from 
without the Province is 643 while in the Jhelnm Colony it is 576. Immigration tfaere- 
. fore adds chiefly to tho strength of adults. But on the other hand, the emigrants 
belong also to similar ages and tbe number of immigprauts and emigrants being 
about equal, the effects are neutralized. The proportion of extra Provincial migra- 
tion to the total population being very small, the . figures cannot affect the age 
distribution of the Province to an appreciable extent, 

293. Prom the age distribution of the total population given in column 2 of Age distri- 
the marginal table, in paragraph 290, it will appear: bntioa. 
that, the. numbers, decrease, steadily from the first quin- 
quennium of life up to tlie.period 36 — 40, with the. excep- 
tion of the,, age-period 25 — 30 which shows a slight rise ; 
and that. the disturbing causes.mentioned. in the preced- 
ing paragraph are cpunteractedi by other influences. 

From 35 — 40 onwards, when the middle age is past, ib.e 
tendency .to state, ages in multiples of(.;5 and 10 be? 
comes manifest apd,,..the greater popularity of th.e 
decade standard . raises a,bnormally> the. :£igare o.f .the 
age-periods 4br-r.45 .(which means 40 — 44), 50.~66 and 
60-- 65 as compared with the intermediate age-periods 
of 45—^50 45 — 49), etc. As regards the fiirst seven 

quinquennia, the figures given in Subsidinary Table I, by annual age-periods 


Troporiion per 10,000. 


Age-poriod. 

0—5 


Persons 

1,365 

•6—10 


1,358 

10-15 

• •t 

1,118 

16—20 


871 

20-25 


887 

25-80 


879 

30—35 


807 

35-40 


526 

40—45 

• •• 

624 

45-50 

«*• 

364 

50—55 


467 

55— 60 


168 

60-65 

*• 

264 

65-?0 


189 

70 und orer 


183 
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for a selected population of 200,000, when compared with the above distribution 
afford an illustration of the manner in which the errors arising out of mis-state* 

ment of ages have been eliminated in Imperial Table 
VII, by the adoption ci quinquennial age-periods. 
The tendency of the total Provincial figures in the first 
five annual age-periods of life (Imperial Table VII) is simi- 
lar to that in the special age table (Subsidiary Table I)— i.e., 
,the figures of infants under 1 year are the largest and of 
those 1 — 2 years old, the lowest, the order being : — ^under 1, 
3, 4, 2 and 1 (see margin). 



Imperial 

table. 

Special 
age table. 

0-1 

990,181 

8,793 

3-4 

672,680 

5,449 

4—5 

668,345 

5,294 

S-3 

581,987 

4,607 

1—2 

382,125 

3;607 


Tariations 
in age dis* 
-txibntion. 


Fofulation. 

Variatios. 

Age. 

1901. 

1911. 

Actual. 

Per cent. 

0-1 

774.111 

990,181 

+216,070 

+27-9 

1—2 

415,052 

882,125 

— 82,927 

— 7-9 

2—8 

649,987 

591,987 

— 68,000 

— 8-0 

3—4 

664,657 

672, 68( 

+ 8,123 

+ 1-2 

4-5 

685,389 

663,845 

— 82,054 

— 4-6 

Total...O—B 

3,199,i06 

3JS00,318 

+ioiai2 

+ 5*2 

5—10 

3,361,93f 

8,283,610 

— 78.826 

— 2-3 

10—15 

2,880,313 

2,701.767 

—178,546 

— 6-2 

15—20 

2,176,776 

2,107,361 

— 69,415 

— 3-2 

20—25 

2,029,283 

2,097,733 

+ 68,450 

+ 3-4 

25—30 

2,112,4»0 

2,123,069 

+ 12,579 

+ 

80—35 

2,073,465 

1,952,952 

—120,518 

— 5-8 

85—40 

1,351,941 

1,272,470 

— 79,471 

— 6-9 

40—45 

1,623,627 

1,509,487 

—114,140 

— 7*0 

45—50 

658,211 

879,957 

+ 21,746 

+ 2-6 

50—65 

1,160,458 

1,180,970 

— 19,488 

— 1-7. 

65—60 

426,026 

408,046 

— 17,980j 

— 4-2 

60 & over 

1,487,018 

1,418,010 

— 69,008 

— 4-6 


in the margin with the figures of 1901. 
The heaviest losses have occurred in 
the age-periods 30 — 45 and 10 — 15 and 
plague is responsible for the greater 
part of them.' Decreases in the last 
two age-periods (55 and upwards), due 
mostly to fever, though not quite so 
heavy, are yet considerable. The losses 
among the old people will not affect 
the future growth of population, but the 
decrease in adults (10 — 15) will weaken 
the child-bearing population of future 
years, and the thinning down of 
the present child-bearing generation 
of 30 — 40 years should retard the im- 
mediate growth of populatiou. . Fevers 
have also carried off a number of 
children, causing a drop in the age- 


m 


Proportion per mille. 


infants has, in spite of losses at the periods 1—3 and 4—5, resulted in an advance' 
of over 3 per cent, on the whole. 

Proportion 295. The comparative immunify from .plague and fever in 1909 and 1910, 

of children appears to have accelerated the birth-rate. In 1910, births (859,432). exceeded 
of both the infant deaths (171,753) by 687,679 in British Territory alone. Adding the 

sexes. similar excess in Native States and allowing for the exaggeration of the figures 'of 

the age-period alluded to in paragraphs 287 and 288, the favourable results appearto 
be in accordance with facts. The slight increase in the age-period 20 — 25 although 
counterbalanced by about an equal decrease in the period 15 — 20 appears to be an 
important factor in the revival of the recuperative power of the population, for, 
taken collectively, the child-bearing period 15— 40 has shown a decrease of only 

1*9 per cent, (see Subsidiary Table VI). That the fecund- 
ity of the population has not suffered much on the whole, 
is also shown by the fact that the proportion of children 
to persons 15 — 40 years old and to married females of 
that age is somewhat better than in 1901 (see' margin). 
The unproductive element has also not increased as the 
proportion of the old (over 60) to persons 15 — 40 and of 
married females to the total number of females of all 
ages also remains practically unaltered. The 
migration of largo numbers of young women 
to the Canal Colonies has, however, reduced the 
strength of married females 15—40 years old in 
the districts which have supplied large numbers 
of colonists, although it does not affect the vitality 
of the Province as a whole. The more noticeable 
figures are' ppveh in the margin. 



To persons 
16—40. 

lb married 

Tear. 

females 

15—40. 

1901 

67 

168 

1911 

69 

179 


District. 

1911. 

1901. 

1891. 

JnUimdnr 

34 

35 

89 

LtidhianA 

84 

35 

39 

Lahore ... 

84 

35 

38 

Amritsar 

34 

35 

89 

Ambala 

35 

86 

89 

Hoabiarpnr 

84 

85 

88 

Oord&sptir ••• 

83 

35 

36 

Sialkot 

32 

84 

89 


* TBe Cgsns of 1601 doBOt lodnde tbe Biloeh Treos-fiontieCi 
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SIGOITSSION OF THE FIGUEES. 


[PanjabilOlli 


Jlean age. 


Tear. 

Ualo. 

Female". 

IBll ... 

25-8 

847 

1901 ... 

25-0 

24-9 

1891 ... 

830 

22-6 

ISSU ... 

250 

24-7 


296. Tlie mean age of the total population, .calculated roughly in the agej 
manner referred to in the India Administration Volume, 1901, 
page 390, for the present and three preceding Censuses, is 
noted in the margin. The decrease from 1881 to 1891 -was 
considerable, owing to an enhanced birth-rate due to 
general prosperity following upon years of famine and 
scarcity. The figures appear, however, to have reverted to 
the normal in 1901 and the variation during the past 
ten years has been but slight. The prosperous conditions 
<of the past decade should have resulted in a large number of births and reduced 
■the mean age, but the heavy mortality from fevers, which affected the two 
'extremes of life and that from plague which occurred mostly among persons of 
middle age, neutralized the divergent effects, leaving the mean bro practically at 
the same figure as in 1901. Nevertheless, there is a slight drop in the mean 
-age of females, which would have looked a little larger, if, in the statistics of 1911, 

■the last age-period had been 60 and over as at the previous Census, instead of 70 
•and over. On the other hand, there is an equal rise (’2) in the case of males. 

By the provision of two extra quinquennial age-periods (60 — 65 and 65 — 70) in 
•the present Table VII, it has been possible to get somewhat nearer the true mean 
age. It is noticeable that the mean age of males is slightly in advance of that 
of females. This is apparently due to the fact that the proportion of female 
'Children to the total female population is larger than the corresponding figure 
for males, and that males are as a rule more long-lived than females. 

The mean age for the main 
religions is set forth in the 
margin for the last four de- 
cades. The figures for the 
Sikhs are the highest and 
those for the Christians the 
lowest. It is noteworthy that, 
whereas amongst all other 
religions, the mean age ' .of 
females is below that of males, 

.amongst the , Sikhs it was higher in 1901 and is now equal to the latter. 

The Muhammadans stand somewhat lower than the figures of mean age for 
the Sikhs and Hindus, in consequence of a higher proportion of children. The 

table in the margin 


Tear. 

HiNDTia. 

Sicsa. 1 

lleRAU. 

Cbcirians. 

<a 

1 

d 

*3 

6 

o 

Ui 

6 

1 

e 

"3 

S 

£ 

O 

*5 

1 

1 

d 

*2 

a 

G 

*3 

a 

£ 

noil ... 

25-5 

25-0 

257 

257 

24-8 

24-2 

237 

22-9 

1901 ... 

25-3 

25-1 

26-1 

267 

24-6 

24-4 

24-4 

22-5 

1881 ... 

23-1 

22-7 

28-9 

23-8 

22-7 

22-2 

23-3 

207 

1881 ... 

25-2 

25-0 

260 

25-8 

247 

24-3 

25’4 

20-6 


Beligfon. 

1 ' 0-16 

16-45 

45 and over. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

Persons. 

Males. 

s 

1 

IS 

Persons. 

to 

o 

*3 

S3 

Females. 

'Eindn 

365 

359 

372 

478 

479 

476 

167 

162 

152 

Sikh 

369 

870 

369 

456 

463 

458 

175 

177 

173 

ll-nhaTmnnd&n ... 

401 

888 

405 

448 

440 

446 

156 

162 

149 

'-Christian 

396 

864 

441 

486 

1 

521 

437 

118 

115 

122 


shows the, number 
per mille, in certain 
age-periods, of the 
population of each 
of the four main re- 
ligions. Brom this 
table it appears that 
the Sikhs have the 
highest proportion 

of elderly persons and a fairly low proportion of children. The Christians, on the 
•other hand, have a large proportion of children and a very small proportion of the 
•aged. The effect on the mean age is obvious: 


The Muhammadans have the smallest proportion of persons aged 15—45 » 

because their proportion of children is the highest. The Hindus have a popula- 
tion somewhat proportionately divided between the different age-periods. Judging 
irom the proportion of Hindu children, which is the lowest, one would infer that 
-they are not a progressive community. The Christians have the largest propor- 
■ tion of persons aged 15—45. 

297. In point of longevity, the Kanets come first, haying 252 per mille Age distii- 
•of population at or hbove 40 years. They are found mostly in the .Himalayas or in bntion by 
the Bub-montanetraots, where the climate is moderate (see paragraph 4, Chapter I) castes, 
and favourable to prolonged life. The Brahmans who seldom starve and are rarely 
•exposed to privations except when they are self-imposed, (in which case they do 
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not begin to doteripratei physically: tilliofter.tbeir, fortieth year) come next, with a 
propoptibn of-^Ci .per.inille;). The Dagi-Kolis .'vrithla proportion of 245, again, have 
the advantage, of xeBidence inthe hillB> and KaBbmiris ,(23,7) are long lived owing to 
the ciimatio, andiother. advantages of their favoured country. Of the other castes, 
the higher, or. affluent ones. have.a fairly, large proportion/Of old people, while- the 
labouring classes engaged in occnpaiaons noxious tp health or the- criminal- tribes 

have, a comparatively 'smaller- 


Oaato. 

• 

Numbor. por miilo 
sgod 40 and over. 

Casio. 

NUfflhor por. millo 
aged 40 hnd over. 

Moles. 

1 

Fomalos 

. 1 • 

Males. 

Fomalos. 

Eanot 


269 

240 

Its 

OriminQl (rihn. 

Brahman 


245 

248 

Bawaria ... 

204 

171 

Bagi.sind Koli 

254 

236 

Hami ' ... 

212 

107 

Kashmiri 

... 

235 

238 

Pakhiiras ... 

239 

205 

Stoher and toe2l*ro-do elassei. 

Sansi ..: 

225' 

210 

Aliir 


282 

230 

' ' LahouHno etassea. 

Biloch 


232 

217 

Ohamor ... 

200 

201 

Jot 


225 

227 

Ohuhra ... 

180 

1S2 

Ehatii 


231 

238 

Dhahak ... 

107 

185 

Ehokhar 


231 

206 

Mahtam ... 

101 

168 

Uoghikl 


233 

227 

Moo 

103 

206 

Patban 


227 

225 

Mnsdlli ... 

200 

182 

Qorcshi 


236 

220 

Qasab 

201 

200 

Bajilat 


227 

224 

Toll 

200 

208 

Sayad 


232 

229] 

1 

( 



Uahta'm 

Bairaria 

Musalli 

Ohnbra 


rropoiUon of ohildrcn por millo both sozca. 


3S4 

868 

367 

352 


FakbiTraB 
Kahob ' ... 

Brhamon ... 
Dagi and Eoli 


34C 

2C7 

S72 

278 


Brahmans and 
given above. 


Dagi'Eolis standing lowest 


number of persons loyer 40 years: 
old, partly because - expogure- 
and strain-undermiues their., con> 
stitution before', ithey grow old 
and partly in consequence of their 
returning themselves asunder 40, 
in order to be. considered .fit for 
manual labour long after, they 
are past work. . The castes with 
fewest old persons, particularly 
some of the criminal tribes andl 
labouring classes, have the larg- 
est . proportion of children, ■ as 
i s . shown in the margin. On the 
oijier hand, the castes , with an> 
abnndanoe of old people hava 
a comparatively smaller number 
of children (0, — ^12)i the Kanets,. 
in the inverse order to that- 


VITAL STATISTICS. 


Tear. 

1901 

1902 
1803 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 
1809 
1910 

Azerage 


Birth-rate 
per mille. 
. 35 

. 44 

. 42 

. 42 

. 44 

. 40 

. 42. 

. 85 

. 42 

.. 40-8 


298. Complete .vital statistics being available only for British r.Territory,. 
.the remarks in this and the next paragraph will be confined to that tract, to the 
exclusion of 'the Native States. For the whole Punjab (British Territory) the- 
birtb-ratej has .varied„dnring the past .decade from, 35. (18 males and 17 females) 
” to 44.(23 male8.and„ 21 females) per. mille. of , the population,. 

of 1.9.01 (see diagram printed in the margin,, of; paragraph 48> 
Oha.pter.II). . The. figures are. reproduced, in. the margin for 
facility of reference. In consequence of the unfavourable- 
conditions jprevailing in 1900, the rate was very low in 1901 
throughout the Province (see , Snb.sidiaTy Table VII). In- 
the Ihdo'Gangetic Plain West and the Snb-Himalayan tract,, 
excessive mortality in J'908, brought the birth-rate still lower 
in 1909, but in; the other two Natural Divisions it never went- 
below ihe figures of 1901. The birth-rate for the Province 
, . during the last; decade has been 408 (214 males and : 194?- 

females) per mille of the, population, which gives a crude annual average birth- 
rate of 40*8 per mille, agam8t,a similar rate of 41*5„dnring the, decade 1891: — lOPl- 
The. slight fall during the decade need; not, however, cause the. apprehensipns- 
which a decline of birth-rate has been creating of late in America,, France and. 
Germany. The unfavourable results are due to exceptional causes, ..and the 
fecundity- of the population is already showing signs of revival under more 
favourable sanitary .conditions. • ‘ . 

. ■! For the -fi.rBt --four years of the • decade,' the. Indo-Gangetic Plain 
West, and the ' Snb-Himalayan tract- contributed' the- largest nnSaber of 
births, but in the- last six years, the North-West Dry j^ea recorded the 
highest proportion. The birth-rate has been lowest -in the Himalayan 
Division.. In. the face ,q£ numerous disturbing causes, it is -veiy .dimwit 
to. ascribe .the rise, or falj of birth-rate to any . particular circumstance, pafr 
since the births .depend ;]ii,ppii -married- femmes t of .child-bearing ; ages, ,ya^- 
ations.in their numbers , 8ubje.ct, ..howeyerj to . copditions influencing- 
ficness, should correspond more or less to the variations in birth-rate. Ihe? 
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TtmnWt is— 40. 


Year. 

Total. 

Married. 

IPOl 

IPII 

DiiTorrscc ptr 
Cent, ... 

3,7n.ap(i' 

3.5t'C,07J 

!.-5 

3,509,030 
8, 009,4 25 

j C-2 


1 

1 ] 

- 

n 



i 

C; 

1 — 

1 ft 

Atffsg". 

ns 

1 ** 

! <5* j 

1 j 

47 

}ar. fill 

5(1 

1 31 33 1 43(1 


fftvotirnblo result.*, 

V/al >.0 iJunn; tf.r j.iit 


tnarginnl fiqurcs XTill sliow that tho female population 
aged 1 5 — 40 (for BritishTetTitory) has decreased 5’5 per 
cent, and tho mimbor of married females of the same 
,ngo*period by 6*2 per cent. A decrease in tho birth-rate 
calculated on tho total population was, therefore, 
to bo ox]>Pctcd. Tho total births of tho past decade 
(S.28G,2G1) give an averago annual birth-rate of 275, 
per millo, calculated on tho number of married 
females of child-bearing ages (15—40 years oW) enumerated at the present 
Census, which is fairly high. The similar proportion with reference to 
married females 15 to 45 year.*; of ago is 237. But it has to bo remembered 
that the number of child-bearing married females is loss now than it was 
during the years of which the births hare Iwen laken into account. The cal- 
culation cannot bo accurate imlcss the number of births in each year is compared 
with the nunibor of married fomnlcs of child-be.nring ages alive in that ye.ar. 

299. Thoerndo nvoragedealh-rato for the Provmceduringthopast ten years Death-rate. 
nMth.rr.n' rrr Riiiir. lias bi‘cn 43'6 por annum per millo 

of the population, against tho cor- 
responding rate of 34*5 during tho 
pie%*iouS decade. Tho two closing 
years nt the decade showed tho most 
when only 31 and 33, respectively, wore lost per millo of 
population (1901), and thns saved tho situation 
which would have been created if the high death- 
rnto of the preceding years — particularly the record 
mortality of 1 907 — bad continued. Tho dcaih-ruto in 
1 907 was ns high ns G1 per millo .and even neglecting* 
tho deaths among infants, it was no less than 52 per 
millo. 'I'hc deaths amongst males wore larger but 
females suffered more, proportiountcly, ns shown in the 
margin, losing 407 per millo during tho past decade- 
ngairisl 409 males. H datively loo, they were in a far less favomablo position for 
Uio excess of deaths over births was ns high as -IG amongst them against 10 in males. 
Subsidiary Table VI II will show that the dcath-i ate was highest in the Indo- 
Gangetic Plain "West and lowc.st. in the North-West Dry Aren. The heavy 
mortality in tho Indo-Gangotic Plain was cn\ised by epidemics. Tho , smnlL 
proportion of deaths in tlio North-West, Pry Area is duo to tho healthy climate 
of this hot sandy tract, and to tho fact that it suffored very little from tho 
ravages of plague. 

Tho pfrcoiilngc of deaths which occurred in each age-period during tho 
past decade, is iridicnled in the marginal table. Infant mortality has been 

very high, and while tho total deaths represented 44 
per cent, of tho total population of 1901, deaths .among 
infants under onoyear alone wiped outlO por cent, thereof 
and those occurring in the next four years of life accounted 
for no loss than 7 por rent. But while these losses nenti'alized 
a part of the biiths, neither they nor tho deaths over GO years 
of ago amounting to 6 per cent, of the total population, 
directly affected tho future growth. Tho deaths amounting ta 
4 per cent, in each of the ngo-porioda 20 — 30 and. 30 — 40 
aro however likoly to handicap tho recuperative powers of 
the population on tho whole. From Subsidiary Tables 
IX and X .it will appear that in 1 907, when phiguo was nt its worst, children 
under 5 years were not affected, while deaths in all the higher ages 
went up, tho losses, in tho ago-pori«,ds 16 — 40 being the heaviest in, 
comparison with tho death-rate of any other , year in the decade. The 
old people were affected by fevers wbicli also wrought considerable destruc- 
tion. To quote the remarks of the Sanitary Commissioner, Punjab,* “it 
is evident from these Ggnrcs tbnt plague proved considerably more fatal among 
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• Sopori of Sanitary Administration, Punjab, 1907, page 7, paragraph 22, 
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.VITAL STATISTICS'. 


-CHAmk 


'Births and 
deaths hy 
religions. 


persons in the best years of life than in the ckse of children and old persons 
particularly infants under one j ear.” On the other hand in 1908, which was 
the worst year for fever, the mortality among children under 6 years generally 
and that among infants under 1 year particularly, rose high and the' improve- 
ment in the last age-period of life was but slight. The other age-periods, however, 
showed much better results. It would probably be safe to conclude from this 
that fevers affect the extremes of life ihore than the intermediate stages. • 

300. The vital statistics do not distinguish between the Hindus, Sikhs and 
Jains, all of whom have been treated as Hindus. In considering the births and 
deaths by religions, it is therefore necessary to deal with all three together. The 
total births and deaths of the nast decade are given by religions in the margin. 

The average annual birth-rate with reference to 
the total population of 1901 is: — Hindus 38, 
Muhammadans 48, Christians 55, the death- 
rate being 44, 43 and 37, respectively. Births and 
deaths among the Christians are registered only 
for Indian Christians. They show the highest 
birth-rate and the lowest death-rate. This is due 



Beligions. 

Births. 

Deaths. 

Bindo 

hluhammadan 
Christian (Indian) 

3,580,135 

4,675,097 

20,712 

4,123,998 

4,695,877 

14,104 


to most of the conversions having taken place from among the proliOo castes 
like Chuhras* and Meghs. * It w^ be seen from Subsidiary Table IV, that the' 
Ohuhras have a higher propoi-tion of females from 15 — 40 years of age and that- 
their children of both sexes under 12 years are about the most numerous, propor- 
tionately. 

"Of the other two religions, the Hindus have a lower birth-rate and a, 
higher death-rate. The birth and death-rates among the Muhammadans are about 
equal. In comparing the birth-rate of the different religions we have to 
‘bear in mind the conditions affecting females of child-bearing ages. The 
Hindus have 35 married females of the ages 15 — 40, while the Muhammadans 
have only 33 and the Christians, 30 per cent. But the Hindus marry earlier and 
while on the one hand the very young wives are incapable of child-bearing, and 
early conceptions often result in abortions, on the other, the children born of 
very young mothers are more delicate and less able to stand the attacks of 
disease in infancy. Muhammadan females wlio marry at the child-bearing age 
-enter at once into motherhood and with less risk of abortions.- So even with a 
slightly lower proportion of married females at child-bearing ages among the 
. Muhammadans, their birth-rate is higher. But taking the married females 
20 — 45 years old, the Miiharamadans are better . off. l%ey have 320 married 
females of these ages per mille of total population against 318 among the 
Hindus, who are handicapped by their increasing cumber of widows as 
years advance. The system of enforced widowhood places women of the 
Hge of 40 — 45 at a distinct disadvantage. An examination of the average 
birth-rate for each district shows that, with the exception of Mianwali, a 
very healthy district, where the Hindus have a birth-rate of 42 against one 
of 40 for the Muhammadans, the latter show a higher birth-rate everywhere 
than the Bindns. It is a pity that statistics of births by religion are nut available 
for the previous decades, and it is, therefore, not possible to judge whether the 
results commented upon here, are normal incidents or.are peculiar for the last ten 
■years ; and if the former is the case, whether the Muhammadans have been 
gaining ground for any considerable time.- 

Births and 301. The birth-rate for the urban and rural areas (in British Territoiy) 

■deaths in Birth-rate ipcr mille of the as compiled from vital statistics is shown in the margin, 

towns. B popataUonofioot. The births in the rural area are slightly in excess of 

rrtan !!! *.!! ’.!! .those in the urban tracts, which is in a measure 

Death-rate per mille of the ^^0 to a higher proportion of women to the total 

ftwal *’”!?.'■ 432 population, in the former area. The conditions of 

Uriaa ... 482 urban life described in Chapter II are also likely-to affect 

the fecundity of females in towns, and it is believed that the laxity of morals 
there, goes a long way to cause sterility. On the other hand, the death-rate is 
.•Jomewhat larger in the nrban than in the rnrartracts,- aa is shown in the margin,- 


* A rre-taia at Lahore was eoaSaed of foar childrea at one birth, In lOlf « 
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Here again the open-air life of the mral population stands in good stead in spite 
•of the advantages of medical aid more readily available in towns. 

302. A rough estimate of births and deaths can be framed from the Census Compari- 
^figures. The total population under 10 years of age is 5,500,49 7 (British Territory) son of cai- 
whioh represents the births of the. past decade less the deaths which haveculated 
occurred in the newly born population. These may be estimated as including figures of 

iPresent population under 10 3,600,497 ^^6 deaths Under One year, tirths and 

^dd— Deaths under 1 year diUMB'tliB' ,half of thoSe fiom 1—5 and OOe-^ fioatbs vitk. 

4 of fourth , of those from 5—10. An vital statis- 

:iof ,1 6—10... 143,870 ^ addition of 2,855,119 shouM thus be tios. 

J J madetothe presentpopnlation under 

Estimate of births 8,356,816 1 0 as workcd out in the margin, and 

-the result 8,355,616 would be an approximate estimate of the births during the 
•jiaat decade. The total births registered during the decade are 8,286,261, 

■which figure does not differ much from the above estimate, bearing in mind 
vthat the share of deaths in the age-poriods 1 — 5 and 5 — 10 taken into 
•oalcnlation, is based upon mere guess-work. The number of deaths during 
the decade may, on the other hand be arrived at by deducting the total 
Population of 1901 ... 20.330,337 population* of 10 years and over, now eh- 

umerated, from the total population of 1901 ^and 

Less aged under 10 6,600,497 making an addition on account ot deaths among 

—1 4,474,469 the ohSdren born in the past ten years. The' 

Deaths among infants born 5,855,878 calculation made in the margin would give an 
wiUun the decade (estimate) 2,855,119 estimate of deaths amounting to 8,710,997 against 

Estimate of deaths ... ^710,997 the actual figure of 8,843,708. 
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BnBsiDi&fiY TABtEa. [fiugaPi 1911. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE II. 

distribution of 10,000 of each sex in the Province and each UTatural Division- 



Age. 
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• •t 
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••• 

• it 

• ss 

10—15 

■ •S 

• •• 

• a. 

15—20 


••• 

• •• 

20-25 



••• 

25—30 


• •• 

•ss 

30—35 

••a 

••• 

••• 

35—40 

••• 


St. 

40-45 

••• 

••4 

••• 

45-50 

••• 

• •• 

• ss 

50—55 

««• 

••• 

•ts 

55—60 

• ««• 

••• 

Sts 

60—65 


• •• 

ttt 

65—70 



MS 

70 and over 


••• 

*•$ 

Mkan Age 



•St 

• INDO-GANQEXIO PLAIN WEST. 


0—5 

•ss 

••• 4 

••• 

5—10 

• St 

••• 

• M 

10—15 


••• 

«•• 

15-20 

s« 

•ii 

• St 

20—40 

• s* 

••• 

t.s 

40—60 

««• 

• Si 


60 and over 

«st 

• St 


0—5 

HIMALAYAN. 

•■f OSG 


5—10 




10—15 

• •• 



15—20 




20—40 




40—60 



••• 

60 and over 

... 


••• 

sub-bimalatan. 


0-5 

>*** 


••• 

5—10 

•et 


Sts 
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s.s 

15—20 



• •* 

20—40 
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40—60 




60 and over 
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NORTH-WEST DRY AREA 


0—5 



••• 

6—10 

••• 



10—15 

... 



15—20 




20—40 




40—60 

... 



60 and over 

e.f 


... 



UaleB. Femdles. { Males. I Females. | Males. I Females. I Males, 



ITotes.— (1). Figures of age perioas 60—65, 65—70 and 70 and over are not available for 1681 1891 and 1901 and have been 
colleotively worked oat for 60 and over. ' 

^2), Figures of 1901 do not inolnde the popnlaHon of Bilooh TranS'Ftontier. 
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S^SIOIAST TABLE m. 

• 




\kg& ^Mbnlioii of lO^OO of eacli sez in eacli main religion. 

t « . 

1 




1911. 

1901. 
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HINDU. 
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[Punjab, Mil. 


STJBSIDIAEY TABLE IV. 

Age distribution of 1,000 of eacli sex in certain castes- 
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BUBSIDIA.BY TABLES. 


Ghaftib 


STTBSEDIAEY TABLE V. 

Proportion of children under 10 and of persons over 60 to those aged 15—40 ; 
and also of married females aged 15—40 per 100 females. 


PBOFOBTIoK of OaiODRBNt BOTH fiBXES, FBOFORTION OF FBRSONB AOBD 60 AND FE 
FEB 100, OVER FBB 100 AGED 16— AO. AO 


Natdral Ditibion, Dis- I 1911. 

TRiCT OR State. _ jie i^n Harried females ' 

Persons aged 15-AO. „ - 1S_40. 


TOTAL FBOVINCB 
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District or State add Natural 

SlTISION. 


eUBSlDUBT TABLES. [ PjUljab, 1911. 


SUBSIDIAEY TABLE VI. 
Variation in population at certain age-periods. 


Variation per cent, in population (increase + decrease — ). 


60 and over. 
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CiTAmR- 


SraSIDIAEY TABLE VL 

Variation in population at certain age-periods— conckdfetJ. 


Variation per cent, in population (inerease + dcereaoe—). 


OiaTniCTOBSTATBANONATOBAL Foiiod 
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[ Pnnjalj, 1911. 


- SUBSIDIAKY TABLE VII. 

Beported Lirtli-rate "by sex and Natural Divisions. 

(FOR BRITISH TERRITORT ONLY.) 


KUHBEH of births per 1.000 OF TOTAL FOFULATIOH (CSKSUS OF 1901). 


Himalayan. | Buh-Himalayan. I 



Hote. — F igares of population are those given in Imperial Table I of 1901 and do not inclnde figures for Biloch Trans-Frontier. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE VIII. 

Reported deatL-rate by sex and Natural Divisions. 

(FOR BRITISH TERRITORY ONLY.) 


HoUBEB of deaths PBB. 1,000 OF total FOPDLATIOH (CEHSDS OF 1901). 


Protfnce. Himalayan. Buh-Bimatayan. i^'oHh.JTest Dry 




Note. Figures of populatiou are those given in Imperial Table I of 1 901 and do not include figures for Biloch Trans-Frentier. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE IX. 

Reported death-rate by sex and age in decade and in selected years per 
, mille living at same age according to the Census of 1901. 

(FOR BRITISH TEBRITORY ONLY.) 



AU ages 
Under 1 year 
1-5 
5—10 
10—15 
15—20 
20 — 30 
30—40 
40—50 
50—00 
GO and over 


SoTE. — ^Figares of population arc those given in Imperial Table 1 of 1901 and do net indedo fgurci for Biloch Trans-Frctiicr. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE X. 

Beported deaths £trnm certain diseases per mille of eacli sex. 


Cdapteb 


FBVBRS 
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Aotoal ndubbr of deaths In 


Aetuid finmber of ItiAo-Oangeiic I m i 

deaths. , Plain West. Btmalayan. I Bub-Bimalayaii. 


V>J each sea 


''i i 

^ b4 


2 8^ 

l.503>761 2,282,103 2,221,658 

508,085 259,080 2A8,915 
A78,852 210,414 232.908 
509,807 254,358 254,949 
878,405 191,042 187,363 
370,047 186,409 183,638 
407,878 203,765 204,113 
405,481 206,856 198,625 
697,058 347,828 349,230 
410,273 214,612 195,66] 
343,925 177,699 166,228 
2.025.220 056,705 1,068,515 

14,969 6,043 8,916 

171,302 76,783 95,619 

'205,462 89,848 116,114 

396,357 178,433 217,924 

334,897 158,634 176,368 

91,712 43,836 47,876 
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80,708 15,014 16,694 

35,655 17,631 18.024 

135,433 65,880 69,593 

107,109 55,913 51,196 

.6,154 3,277 2,877 

11,629 i6,089 5,630 

15,635 8,026 7,609 

9,624 5,018 4,606, 

4,723 2,442 2,281 

13,239 6,892 6,347 

11,082 5,768 6,31 

28,652 15,074 13,578 

3,352 1,720 1,632 

3,019 1,597 1,422 

38,702 22,388 16,374 

180 95 85 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Sexes. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

303. The proportion of sexes in this Province is of special interest, in General re* 
consequence of the abnormally lo-w proportion of females, particularly in “arks, 
comparison with European countries, where females preponderate. Difficult 

as the subject is, owing to the uncertainty of the physiological causes which re- 
gulate the production of sex, the excessive mortality among females during the past 
decade, particularly from plague, has made it a very difficult task to deduce 
any reliable conclusions from the statistics of the present Census. 

304. The statistics connected with this Chapter are contained in Table Eeferenceto- 
Vn, which gives the age distribution by sexes and Table VI which furnishes statistics, 
the distribution of both sexes over the different religions. The proportion 

of sexes in the actual and natural population is compared for the last 
4 Censuses, by Districts and Natural Divisions, in Subsidiary Table I and 
the proportion of females to males in each religion is compared for the whole 
Province by age-periods, in Subsidiary Table 11. Subsidiary Table HE indicates 
the proportion of females by age-periods and religions, for each Natural 
Division, and the proportion of females in certain selected castes is noted in 
Subsidiary Table IV. The births and deaths among each sex reported during each 
of the past 20 years (in British territory only) are given in Subsidiary Table V and 
the number of deaths of each sex at different ages will be found in Subsidiary 
Table "ST!, for the years 1905-1909. 

PROPORTION OF SEXES. 

305. The population of the Punjab consists of 13,314,975 males and Sexes inac- 

10,872,775 females. In other words tual popala- 
there are 817 females to every 1,000 tion. 
males. The proportion of females in 
this Province is lower than in any 
other Province of India except the 
two minor Administrations of 
Baluchistan and Coorg and the penal 
settlement of the Andamans and 
Nicobars, as the figures given in the 
marginwill show. Figures of other 
countries which have come to 
band, are also given in juxta- 
position for the sake of com- 
parison. For all practical pur- ' 
poses, the Punjab may be treated 
as the most unfavourably circum- 
stanced Province in the country. 

The situation is not uniform 
throughout. The proportion is 817 
for British Territory and 814 for • 
the Native States, i.e., in British 
Territory, the number of females is- 

somewhat larger for every 1,000 males than in the Native States. The Natural ' 

Indo-Ganf; o t i c 795 Divisions again show still greater disproportion. The figures 
... 001 given in the margin are unfavourable everywhere,. ' 

Snb-Himaiayan... 827 but relatively, the Himalayan Division possesses the largest 

N.-W, Diy Area 826 proportion of fem’ales (901 per mille) while the Indo-Gangetio- 

Plain has only 795 females to every 1,000 males. The other two divisions 
though considerably better than the latter stand very much lower ' thnn the-"" 
Himalayan tract.' 


other Oountries, 


Province. 


Countty. 


Bihar and Orissa 
2Iadras 

Central Provinces 
and Bihar. 
Burma .. 

Bengal 
Bombay 

United Provinces 
ol Agra and 
Oudb. 

liajpntana Agency 
Kashmir State 
North-West Fron- 
tier Province, 
Punjab 
Coorg 
Baluchistan 
Andaman and 
Nicobar. 


1,043 England n n d 
1,028 Wale-s, 

1,008 Scotland ... 

969 Ireland 
046 

933 Holland 
913 

German Empire 

909 Denmark 
8S6 

885 Sweden 

817 Groeco 
789 

788 Egypt 
332 

Bnlgaria 
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The map printed in the margin shows the • proportion of sexes in each 

district and state. Fe- 
malesare mostnnmer- 
ousintbeMandi State 


MAP 

■ sHavmo 

FCMALES PER lOQD MALES 

.Cactu/u. popuutioK) 





(933 per 1,000 males), 
the Chamba State 
(924) and the Kangra 
District (921). The 
lowest 6^re is that 
of the ' Simla District 
(591). It is curious 
that the highest and 
lowest proportions 
should be met iu the 
Himalayan Natural 
Division. But the low- 
proportion in Simla is 
due to a large immi- 
gration of males as 
■will be noticed fur- 
ther on . In the map, 
the Simla District and 
Hill States appear as 
<ihe hhit and consequently the low prop'brtiph in the former is not ex- 
hibited. A glance at the map will show that from the point of view of actual 
]eo'pulation, the -whole of the !l^do*6angetio Plain, except the small States of 
Pitaudi and DujanU, i'ndioatea a deficiency in the proportioil of females. The 
central districts together with Delhi in the east and the Native States in general 
show the lowest figures, thinning down to 752 in Maler Kdtla 'and 741 in Lahore, 
In the Sub-Himalayan tract Atiibala, Gurdaspur and Sialkot stand in the lowest 
> 'class, while in the North-West Dry Atea the Bahawalpur State and the Lyallpur 

•District show the greatest dehciency in females. With the exception of Attbck 
*(902)* Jheluni '(904) and the small Stetes of PataOdi (925) and Dujana (904), the 
whole of the Proviho'e butside the Himalayan tract shows a marked disproportion 
of sexes, the nulfiber of fe'hiales tb every l-,000 males being nowhere niore than 900. 
Bfifects of '306-. -If the proportion of females in the actual population of the Province 

migration, is low, that in the natural population is still lower. Of the persons born and 
(Proportion enumerated within the Prbvinde (23,527,581), there were 10,564,695 females, 
innatnral ^ prb'portion of '815 tb every 1,000 males. The proportion of females 

popnlation.) to 1,000 ffiales amOii'g the inlmigrants who numbered 660,219 was 875. But 
there were-o-^er 500,000 emigrants from the Punjab among whom there werebnly 

'641 females to every ],0'00 
males. The proportion pf fe- 
males in the, natural population' 
of the ProvinPe was therefore 
only 811-. The 'fibres are noted 
in ^e margin. Both immigVation 
and emigration have thus helped 
to raise the proportion of femmes 
in the actuSl popnlation. :&mong 
• the immigrants from the ad join- 
ing pa’rts of Rajputana, there was an excess of females over males (J, 229 to- 

1,000) while tho proportion of female im- 
migrants from the contiguods districts of- 
'the tTnited ProTOiees of Agra and Dudh 
■was still higher, being 1,292 to 'every 
IjOOQ inales, as 'tbe 'figures given in the 
ma!t^ show, in the former case, 
large numbers of Bagri women come in. 
’T/ifr manual labour in connection with 



Halela. ' 

Females. 

TdfaL 

Propor- 
•tion of 
females to 
males. 

Actual population 
Deduct immigrants 
Addemi^anta 

i3,314,97B 

852,039 

314,789 

10,872.776 

308,180 

M,883 

24,l'8r,750 

660.218 

616;6i2 

8lfr 

876 

641 

Natural pbpula- 
tidn. 

13,277,725 

16.766,418 

24,044,143 

. . . 

811 


In^^ants from 

Males. 

Females. 

Females 
per 1,000 
indies. 

Conti^oUs Di^ ' 
tiicts of United . 
Frdidnces. 


‘66,732 

'1692 

Otitigqous '-Stafes 
of-Bajputana. 

-ihsjeso 

136,601 

to 


- ■ ' ■ -fpr manual labour m connection wm" 

agricultural operations but mainly on construction' works and a certain proportion 
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‘Oftbein marry Hindus intlie west^ra Punjab, \rliero they find comfortable homes. 
Moreover the social relationship of the people residing on either side of the bound- 
iiry of the two Provinces I'esults in large numbers of females from Bajputana being 
married into the villages lying in the Punjab. Immigration of females from the 
United Provinces is two-fold. The inhabitants of the eastern districts of the 
Pilnjab lying on the boundary line idtermany with the members of their brother- 
hood across the border and the custom of. marrying a wife preferably 
from the east brings in a comparatively largo number of females. On the other 
hand a considerable number of women belonging to the Kabar or other menial 
servant classes come over to this Province in search of livelihood and 
added to the females of the natives of the United Provinces who reside in 
fhe Punjab on account of Government service, trade or domestic service, raise - 
the proportion of female immigrants. The only tr.acts to which females are 
known to go from this Province are those of Sindh (Bombay) and Baluchistan: - ■ 

where they are in great demand, and although the systomatio ti’affic in women, 
which was in the old days can'icd on between the central districts of the Punjab 

and those tracts has been practically stopped, yet a 
certain number of females do find their way out of 
tho central Punjab districts to those parts, by means ■ 
licit or illicit. The migration of females between 
the Natural Divisions is indicated in the margin. 

I'ho North-West Dry Area draws on all the other 
Divisions, but the flow is mainly into the canal colo- 
nies. Tho Himalayan is the only Natural Division, 
which has a comparative abundance of females and is 
able to send out more females than males, although 
■tho greater part of tho emigration is to the adjacent Sub*Himnlayan tract. 

307. A map showing the proportion of females to every 1,000 moles in Propor- 

the natural popula- tioa of 


comparison of this 
map with that given 
in the margin of para- 
graph 305 indicates 
the flow of female po- 
pulation. The dis- 
tricts of Lahore, Am- 
ritsar, Gujranwala, 
Jnllundur, Ludhiaoa, 
Perozepore and Delhi 
in the Indo-Gangetic 
Plain and Sialkot, 
Gurdaspnr and Am- 
liala in the Sub-Hima'layan tract as well as the Native States of Patiala, Nabha, 
Faridkot, Maler Kotla, Kapurthala and Halsia stand lowest ns regards the propor- 
tion of females in both the natural and actual population. But the excess of 
male immigrants into the Lyallpur District and Bahawalpur State has reduced 
the proponiou of females in their actual population, while the immigration of 
-females from the United Provinces has raised the proportion in -the .^^rnal -and 
Bohtak Districts from tho lowest class to the higher ones. Gurgaon has bene- 
fited similarly. Multan, -Montgomery .and -Sbahpur, with a low natural popula- 
tion of females have profitted by immigration, while the districts o'f Attook, 
Rawalpindi, J'belum and Gnjrat have <draw-n females from -the adjoining State of 
^shmit and the North-West Frontier Province, In jthe Himalayan tract, the 


tioc is printed in the females in. 
margin. The proper- natural 
tion is largest in the population 
Simla District (y23 ), ty districts: 
in' British Temtory and states, 
and in the Mandi 
State (942) among 
the Native States. A 
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Dffects of 
climate on 
proportion 
of sexes. 


Proportion 
of sexes by 
idigions. 


Kangra District receives a large supply of women from Kanawar in the Bashahar- 
btate, wlnle bimla sends down a considerable number to tbe plains. The lowest 
proportion of females in natural population is found in the Ludhiana District 
^24) ID British Temtoiy and the Kalsia State (704) in the Native States. 
The proportion of females in the Pataudi and Dnjana States is very high beinff- 
925 and 904 respectively; but it works out to 722 and 787 respectively, ’on the- 
natoral population, which shows that a large number of men in these smaller- 
States marry outside. The disproportion is also accounted for, partially by the 
absence of a large number of men who, at the time of the Census, were engaged- 
at Delhi in connectiou with the Coronation Durbar. ° 

308. The high proportion of females throughout the Himalayan tract- 
would lead to the inference that the cold climate of the hills is more congenial to 
an abundance of females compared to the dry or wet heat of the plains, but it is-, 
doubtful whether the statistics of the similarly circumstanced tracts in other 
Provinces wotdd support this theory. The variation of the proportion from- 
place to place in the three Natural Divisions of the plains is not large enough to- 
justify the establishment of any relationship between the slight differences in- 
climate and the variation in the proportion of females. 

309. The proportion of females to every 1,000 males in the actual and 
natural population of each religion is indicated in the 
margin. The order in respect of both sets of figures 
is — (1) Jain, (2) Muhammadan, (3) Hindu and (4) Sikh. 
The Christians stand lowest with reference to actual popu- 
lation but their proportionate strength of females in the- ' 
natural population is higher than that of the Sikhs. 
The Jains, Hindus and Sikhs have gained by migra-bion 
(mainly by marital relations across the border), the- 
Muhammadans have suffered a slight loss, while the 


. Bdi^on. 

Actual 

Katnial, 

All religions 

817 

811 

Jain 

8S0 

839 

Hubammadan 

833 

836 

Eindn ... 

20 

816 

Sikh ... 

746 

738 

Ohristian ... 

707 

806 


NUMBER OF FEMALES,PER -‘ 
!□□□ MALES OF EACH JfIEUDIDNI 
IN EACH NATURAL'dMSIDN 


Christians show a much lower strength of females in the actual than in the- 

natural population, which is due to an 
excessive immigration of males (sol- 
diers) among the followers of that 
religion. The proportion of females 
to male.<) in natural population is indi- 
cated by Natural Divisions in tha 
marginal diagram. The Jains who 
top the list are found noainly in the- 
cities and are generally well-to-do- 
people. On principle they are extremely 
humane and take as much care of their* 
female children as of the males. Their 
abhorrence of destroying life, in any 
form, would naturally prevent the neg- 
lect of female infants. This is sup- 
ported by the fact that the number of 
female children under one year of age- 
in this religion out-numbers the males 
(1,059 to every 1,000 males). Another 
possible factor in the comparatively 
high ratio of Jain females, is that a 
number of them (usually widows) lead; 
an ascetic life and being freed from 
worries and cares, live longer than tbe- 
females of other religions, as -will. 

appear from the proportion of Jain females at the 60 and 

(838 and 958 respectively, per mille) which is ftla MOQV 

religion. The high proportion of Jain females in the North-West Dry ( ) 

is only nominal as the total strength of Jains if onmewhat 

The proportion of females among the Muhammadans though 
higher than that among the Hindus, is qmte low enough. Bu P P 
at birth is lower, being :-Hindo8 913 and Muhammadans 907. The onjy 
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pauses that can bo ascribed for tlioir ndvantogo ovov the Hindus are: — (I) that 
tivoy not neglect their {cmolo children, so nrach as the Hindus (indeed the 
custom of charging a bride price being more common amongst the Muhammadansi 
the chances of tlio neglect of female infants arc smaller) ; (2) that the majority of 
the Muhammadans being connected with ngrioultnro, the females lead a more 
■outdoor life and consequently the dcath-ralo of females amongst them is lower. 
Unfortunately the figures of deaths according to religion are not available by sexes. 

The deficionev of females is greater among the Hindus and still greater 
among the Sikhs. Owing to the complicated mntual relationship of the Hindus 
and Sikhs explained by Mr. Rose at page 202 of his Punjab Census Iteport, 1901, 
and to the reinru as Siklis, at the nroscu^ nolens, of a largo number of persons 
formerly classed as Hindus, it would not bo safe to deduce conclusions from 
the separate sex statistics of the two religions. Similar causes probably affect 
the two communities. The dosiro to have a malo offspring, the awkwardness 
caused by the birib of a girl and other considomtions tvliich are discussed further 
on in par.agraph 329 affect the Hindus and Sikhs mow than tho Mnhammadans, 
and tho por.sisicnt desire for tho contiunanco of tho male lino of descent is por- 
ijaps tho strongest clement in tho paucity of females amongst tho Hindus. Nature 
is frugal and will not give more than is needed. Tho rule of universality of 
marriagt* applies to feranlt'S, but sovernl males enter celibate orders from child- 
hood or youth and a number of them are dis.ablod in early life from earning their 
livelihood. No males are needed for these. So far, therefore, as the Hindhs 
nnd Sikhs are concerned, Nature would not appeal* to bo much besides the 
mark in kec|ting the pipulalion of females low. The comparative abundance of 
females in tho Himalayan tract which is mainly Hindu, is an c.xcoption. 

The low proportion of females amongst tho Christians (707) is by no 
.ui means a startling feature as the examination of figures 
ARRtiitrdiwt .'.’.’via by nationality given in the margin will show. Tho 
cJirUJtM ... S'): x.,.jvgon 5 for paucity of females umong Europeans have 
boon stated above. Anglo-Indians have more feranle.s than tho followers of 
any other religion, while tho Indian Christians do not differ much from tho 
Hindus and Sikhs from among whom they are mo.stly i*ccrmtod. 

310, The causation of fcx is a vexed qiic.-^tion and tho theories advancedproeor- 
abont the circnmstancc.s which influence the accelerated prodnetion of one soxtioaof 
or the other are so conflicting, that it would be uns.'ifo to deduce any conclusions sexes hy- 

f rom the castes, 

figures of 
sex distribu- 
ti o n by 
caste. £ 
will there- 
fore confine 
myself to a 
mere state- 
m o n t of 
facts s u p- 
plomont 0 d 
by an expla- 
nation of ab- 
normal fea- 
tures, whore 
one is forth- 
coming. The 
table given 
in the mar- 
gin shows 
the propor- 
tion of fe- 
males for 
each of tho 
moreuumor-. 
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^ castes trhich are dealt \dth in Subsidiary Table IV, for all religions, and for 
cbe mam religion separately. Tbe only caste in .whicb females ont-numbor males 
Jogi Eawal (Muhammadan). But this abnormality is due to the absence out- 


IS 


side the Province of a large number of male members of the caste in order to cam 


their livelihood as occulists, physicians, astrologers, fortune tellers, merchants etc. 
In all other castes, the females are in defect. A glance at the table wall show cer- 
tain marked features. The Muhammadans generally show a higher percentno-o of 
females than the Hindus or Sikhs. The only exceptions ore Kanets, Dafn— Kolis 
and Ghiraths, all mainly Hindu, with a proportion of 949,983 and 916 respeatirely ; 
but ^ey are found solely in the Himalayan Hatural Ilivision where, os already 

explained, the proportion of females is higher than in the plains, owing probably 
to climatic conditions. In all castes common to more religions than one, this 
tendency is apparent in a pronounced manner, the only exception being Muham- 
madan Julahas (339 compared with the proportion of 840 among Hindu Julnhas) 
and Muhammadan Kambohs who have 185 females per thousand against 827 in the 
Hindu and 825 in the Sikh section of the caste. The difference is inconsiderable. 
The Kambohs whether Hindus, Sikhs or Muhammadans aro equally industrious, 

both men and women taking an active 
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S13 
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£09 
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part in agricultmul operations and aro 
similarly circumstanced. There are 
no purely Sikh castes of sufficient 
numerical strength, but where a casto 
common to the Hindu and Sikh 


IS 


religions, the Sikhs appear to show a 


higher proportion of females in certain 
castes and a lower one in others. Tho 
figures aro given in tho margin. In 
tho case of Sikh castes with a high proportion of females, the tendency among 
tho Kesdhari Sikhs, to take a wife from Hindus of the same caste, but not to 
give their daughters to non-Sikhs, would appear to affect the proportion of sexes. 
Leaving out the Labanas who are mostly Sikhs, Mahtams amongst whom tho 
strong^ of Hindus is very small compared with that of the Sikhs and Sainis of 

whom all but 3,405 are Hindus, 
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tho figures for tho remaining four 
castes in question are given in tho 
margin for tho two religions, by 
age-periods. Tho Khatri and 
Arora Sikhs amongst whom girls 
aro married at an early ago show 
a larger proportion of females 
than the Hindus, at tho age-peri- 
ods 12 to 40, while tho Jljinwara 


who'o girlsnsually marry later exhibit a rise in the proportion of females at the ages 


I r> to 20 and over and tho proportion among the Ohhimbas rises still later, i.e., from 


20 yrars onwnrcl?. During the first 5 years of life, however, all the 4 castes ^how a 
di.-itinctlv higher percentage of females nmongsttho Hindus than amongst the. Sil.hs. 
As regards the castes which show a comparatively smaller proportion ol .oinalos 
araor.gpt the Sikhs than among the Hindus, tho case of Fakirs is exceptional. Among 
the Idhhnmraadans, the proportion of females is 788 per raille because tlio male mon- 
dicants b-longing to religious orders and tho females redneed to hogging by Mjeor 
povertv arc often treated crinally as Fakirs Iw caste. On the other hand the Hindu 
nnd Sikh Fakirs tdnio^^t alwnvs l>eIong to some religions order and there are moro 
such orders nnioncpt tho Hindus which .admit foraalos or allow the rnkirs to a 
marri.-d life, than nmocgPt tho Sikhs. Of tho other cades in fjnedion, the djfferenco 
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and Tarkhans is 
cnlv noticeable castes thoreforo, 
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these the figures for the 
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aro compared in the margin. 
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Amonc: tlio Chntnnrs tho difforenco inilio first t-wo age-periods .is small, nor is it 
considorsblo in the last two. It is largo only in the ngo-periods of 12 — 15 
and 15 — 20, wliicli would lead, obviously, to tbo conclusion that Cbamar 
boys aro inclined more and more to lake tlio pahol, which is usually done between 
the ages of 1 2 and 20, It is for this reason therefore that female Sikhs of these 
age-periods are in defect. But when the initiated Cliamar boys get married, 
their wives who mipht have boon Hindus also become Sikhs, and wo see that the 
proportion of Sikh females at the age-period of 20 — 40 and over again approaches 
that among the Hindus. Pho case of .Tats is peculiar. Tho low proportion of 
fomah’S among them is proverbial and tho disparityis moro marked in tho Sikhs 
than in tho Hindus. Tho former show a lower proportion in all tho age-poriod. 
Tho proportion at birth is very low and that in tho ago period 5—12 is no bottor. 
There is only a slight improvement in tho ages 12 to 20 hnt the diffcrenco be- 
tween the sox proportions of Sikhs and Hindus is smaller in tho ages above 20. 
Tbo only reason Ibnt c.an bo ascribed for tbo low proportion of females in tbo 
first quinquonninm is the neglect- of fcninlo infant life and the doficionoy in tho 
next throe ngo-periods would ho a natural consoqneneo. The somewhat favour- 
able results ill the higher ages are proKnhly due partly to emigration of males of 
those ages .nnd partly lo tho admission by marriage, of females from tho Hindu 
dats (if^tlio fame broth.crhood or from other castes. It will thus bo seen that 


with the exception of tho .Ints, the difference in tho strength of females between 
Hindus and Sikb*! belongin': to the sanio caste is only artificial. 

One would believe that the proportion of females shonld vary inversely with 
tho position of the caste in society, for the higher castes who gonernlly observe tho 
jy:trdoh system and do not- allow their females to go out of their houses for cither 
work or recreation, should show a lack of fertility, a smaller proportion of female 
births nnd consequently a small projiortion of females. But the figures given nlwvo 
would not appear to hear out this conclusion, for castes like Jnt, Pnkhhvam, Snini, 
Ahir, Arain nnd Mali .show a lower nroportion of females than Brahman, 
Sayi.d, etc., and Chhimba, dhinwar, CWira aro worse off than Khatri nnd Raj- 
rsiUa ... pxit. Tho proportions for some of tho higher castes are repeated 
^ margin, for facility of reference. The paucity of females 

xUiii" •- among.st the Bathnr.s is the result of excessive immigration 
ii^Kh ‘ss of males, (I’awinda traders from Afghanistan or sepoys employed 
Ml in the Jinny, who lyjlong to the Korth-Wost Frontier Province). 
*” Mf. isheikhs arc a mixed caste consisting partly of Sheikhs of 

Qorfji-i foreign origin but mainly of converts from Hinduism, who 

among many <4hor Hindu FOci.al cu-'^toms, retain endogamy within certain sections. 
2s ext in order of deficiency of females come tho Bmhmans nnd Khatris, both Hindu 
cables. Then follow Rajputs, among whom th«> Hindus have a proportion of 7oG, 
the lowest of any ca*to in any religion, except Sikh .Tats and Fakirs (Hindu and 
Sikh). Iho pride of birth probably results in tho lintred of female infants 
araong.st the Rajputs .as much ns among any otber caste, nlthougb the secret adop- 
tion of ibc custt m of accepting a bride price amongst some of the poorer Rajputs 
1ms apparently counteracted to some extent, tho above mentioned tendency. But 
the circumstance which probably affects all tbeso throe castes alike is tbc restric- 
tion of not marrying outside tbo oudogamous group. Tho rule is of course gene- 
ral, hnt while some other castes make up tho tloficioncy of females amongst thorn 
by marrying wives from lower c.aslcs, tbc Brabmnns, Klinlris and Rajputs will 
not do so. Tbo Mnlmmmndnn Rajputs, on tbo other hand, do not, in cases of 
necessity, hesitate to admit women of other castes into their social group. Tho 
other castes nnim-d in tho margin havo a proportion of females well above tbo 


average, tbo highest Muhammadan castes of Snyads and Qiiroshis showing tho 
decent figures of 875 and 89G respectively. Tho fact that a Saynd or Qureshi 
may marry a woman of any easto but that a Sayad girl may not marry any one 
except a Sayad or Qnreshi, tends largely to raise tho proportion of females 
amongst theso Muhammadan castes. Tho other high and well-to-do castes, 
amongst tlio hluhammadans (e. g., tho Biloches nnd !^ioghals) gain similarly by 
marriago of women from lower cost cs, while tho sanctioned system of polygamy 
doubtless retains a largo number of females xvithin tho caste nnd raises the pro- 
portion of females. Tho Agganvjils abound in tbo eastern Punjab and the 
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promrtion females amongst them is augmented by marriage relations with 
the Umted Provinces. , • 

The marginal figures, excerpted from Subsidiary Table IV. in which castes 


Proportion of females to every 1,000 males. 


Rdi^on. 

Group 

of 

Castes. 

1 

i-i 

o 

§■ 

BeligieiL 

Group 

of 

Castes. 

Proportion. 

Hindu 

I 

Sll 

Sluliammadan 

mia) 

841 

II ••• 

n 

118 


III (6) 

843 


m 

850 


mle) 

828 


Iv 

781 

Sikh 

H 

8S1 

99 ••• 
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866 

|l 

IV 

702 

It ••• 

VI 

828 


V 

863 


VII 

834 


VI 

780 

Muhanunadan 

I 

817 


vn 

800 

It 

n 

827 

Jain 

in 

876 


Sexes by 
-ages. 

(a) GeneraL 


have been arranged according to the 
grades of social precedence drawn up 
at the Census of 1901, indicate clearly 
the untenability of the view mentioned 
above, owing to the influence of other dis- 
turbing causes. Among the Hindus, class 
II (Khatri and Rajput) has the lowest 
proportion, while class IV (Ahir, Gujar, 
Jat, Mali, and Sunar) has fewer females 
than class I (Brahman) and class HI 
(Aggarwal). Similarly among the Sikhs 
class IV (Jat) shows the smallest figure 
and class VI (Ohhimba, Fakir, Kamboh, 
Labana, Lohar, Mahtam, Saini and Tarkhan) has less females propoj’tionately than 
classes H (Khatris) and V (Arora and Jhinwar). The proportion among the 
Muhammadans alone would appear to stand in the inverse ratio to status ' if the 
figures are taken by classes, although the groups included in class IH show no 
order. The Bharais, Barwalas, Ohhimbas, Ohuhras, .Kambohs, Machhis, included 
in class IIIO, for instance, have fewer females proportionately than the Mirasis 
or Mochis of class IIIB and the Tarkhans, Qassabs, Julahas, Hais, Lohars and 
Humhars included in class IHA. 

311. Theproportionof females to 1,000 males at different age-periods is 
given by religions in Subsidiary Table II and by castes in Subsidiary Table IV. 

The marginal figures show that the proportion of females in the Prtmnce 

is highest at the age. of 0—5 in 
every one of the religions. Taking the 
whole population together, the pro- 
portion of female children under ;l 
year is 954 and it rises to 9*59 in the 
case of children of 1 — 2. The teething 
period is the most critical . time for 
children all the world over -and the 
canine teeth which give most trouble 
generally begin to appear in the second 
year. The girls are known to stand 
the crisis better than male children 
who often succumb to it. This is 
obviously due to the rougher bringing 
up of female children. The anxiety of 
the parents about the safety of male infants during the teething period is clear 
from the popular saying — ‘ NiJelS sui te Putare hue' (A son is a son only after he 
has cut his canine teeth). The proportion of female children of 2 — 3 years drops 
again lo 941, This is perhaps due to the neglect of female children at this parti- 
cular age by the mother, who in her anxiety to secure a male issue after the birth 
cf a girl stops suckling the baby girl as soon as she can be fed on other diet,-i.e.» 
when she is less than a year old, the idea being that suckling is prejudi- 
cial to conception.. The effect of premature cessation of this natural nutrition 
opens the way to attacks of illness and the effects usually appear in the third year 
cf life. The proportion of females in the next annual age-period 3—4 ^am nses 

to 952 but that at 4—5 falls to 903. This fluctuation 
of the proportion of sexes from year to year may be 
explained by the popular belief that like the penodiM 
friiiting of gardens there are years in which male births 
are plentiful and years when girls are bornin abundance. 
This theory would appear to be corroborat<jd by the 
vital statistics given in the margin, and allowing or o 
fact that children up to 2 -jears old are stet^ to be 
- under 1 year of age (see paragraph 288 , Chapter V) 


'^ge.period. 

Alt religions. 

Hindu, 

GQ 

i . 

§ 

<3 

8 

i 

1 

J 

W 

J3 

D 

0—6 


941 

956 

848 

994 

953 

833 

5—10 


851 

864 

769 

896 

858 

860 

10—16 


707 

728 

612 

776 

717 

760 

15—20 


729 

727 

596 

791 

768 

763 

20—25 


854 

851 

754 

888 

898 

410 

25—30 

... 

826 

820 

782 

796 

850 

‘514 

80—40 


826 

817 

802 

797 

840 

'725 

40—60 


834 

825 

812 

840 

847 

799 

60—60 


759 

'764 

726 

838 

765 

716 

eo and over... 

772 

814 

734 

858 

755 

687 


Tear. 

Proportion of female 
births to evei^r 
1,000 male births. 

1910 ... 

913 

1900 ... 

909 

1908 ... 

911 

1907 ... 

905 

1905 ... 

911 

1905 ... 

911 
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rfchb fluctuations in the' recorded' birth-rate would fit in very -well with 

those shown by the Census returns, as 
illustrated by the chart in the mart 
gin. The proportion of females in 
the age-period 0 — 5 is the largest in 
^ 'air Natural Divisions without excep- 
^ tip'n, but in the' Himalayan tract, 
"females actually exceed males at these 
ages,' as' will appear from Subsidiary 
' Table III, the proportion being 1,013 
I ’ to, every 1,000 males. Between the agek 
[’ of '5 and 10, there is a sudden fall in the 
proportion of females. This may be due 
pkrtly'to'the ay;BS'oT prls^abbye 5 hav- 
ing'b’eeh uhderstated, althou|i^h'it ' wbuld 
''be" counterbalanced to some; extent .by 
the siihilaf 'uhderStkfement of abp'ye'- 

lO.' It’haS'‘aiso to’ be "remembered * that 
^ the’li'b^les'of feihab children’ be'^'h" to' 
be restnctedabotit the a^e 'of 7, 'whiohi coupled 'with' th'e resiflts'of 'the* neglect of 
Tthefemhlein the fir^fi (fuincluennium, thin dowh'tli’e’rknh^'bf’ the 'fair ^ seix tb' 
-sbihe extents In' the'neit quinitjuennial p'erloi^’ t.'e;|'T0 — 15; w 6 ;^find-'a|fet|ll lower' 
ip¥oportidn of'femtlesj whl'dh is lowb>t in all religions except the Sikh and' dhristian,;: 
-where the lowbr' figiii'a's' of ‘ chrt’aih other age-pSiflods afe'- ob'ViouslJ^I ari 


i PRDPEJR'TIDN nr FEMALE BIRTHS TO MALE 
‘BnWIS''lN EACH DF TT^ YEAFis'lSDS-iaO 
ANC IN POPULATTON OF EACH OF T^E' 

If ACE PERIODS O^l-r^ 

T TOFERENCEg - 
po'puuiTiaN — 
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'This age-period sh'ffefd'in three ways.' The ages of unmarried girls abqye’lO are' 
•u'slially put 'down ’as Under 10, whilhlhatried girls under' 5 are/ oftqper t^n 
nbl, slated ' tb ' be over' thht' a^e.'' Thirdly the ^Stb-rate _ in. femiiles of ' 
'this ' age'-phribd is ‘very high, and-thn hfgh propofCToti” of”fem&lb'' deaths' 
of:' the ' pre'cadin^ ^ age-period ' 5 —10 dating^ the past decade ‘ also affects 
vthe ’'females reoor'ded'at'tne rebbtitHnumeratibh as belonging ’to ' the ' age-period 
10-^15.’ At 15 — 20, the pt’oportion'bffpolales irises a little higheif auiongst the 
•Hindiis,^ but^ codsider'ably ainbugst the '^MuHaihmadaas. Ainon^ltbe' Sikhs, the 
proportion Uf this ageiperiod' is abiiormally Ib\Fi 596 to every- 1,006 males. This 




.■girrbsl‘20Uad is'bOnsiBront^ith'thb pracince''ainbng3t the Sikhs/ of marrying girls 
uShally 'betwdeU' the ages oflS and 20 yealrs. The figures of th 0 ageiperiod 2O — ^^5' 
a¥b'’hiy;h in ‘ all religious ' except' the Christian; The tendency to state the age' 
■of 'mairrie'd ybiiiig wbinen irho ’hWe' become mothers - as • over 20 years is " the'' 

■period, and' 'the 
„ -p^ods 25 — 40' 

ba’v'e been' 

.progressive 

eiUigrdtibn ot " a ' uumoar ot males pt ttiose ages 
•ovbr Seas. ■ Am'ori^’bhe Ghrisbians,' thp- smallest proportidri" of females is ' to 
b 0 ''f 6 un'd' at -the age-pe'riod' 20— 25 add' the next hi^hbr quint[uennial period 
■(25— 30)” also' shows a very- lo'W’ propdrtion, the' figures being "410 and' 
514 ' to' e'very*' 1,000 "'nlalea' raspbctively. This 'result' is'',du 0 * 'mainly to the im- ' 
jrligratib'a' of * a''latge numbed ''of British soldiers of- these - ages: add of other' 
BUiropeSlri' bachelors,' and 'parbljy 'to' ' ooilversipn, • from'' other religious, of adidt 
nmles' iii’' larger - nunibers ‘ than females. lie' absence' of -European ’ladieS-l^'" 
w'ives- of offibialS'i wlio may happen tb be, at home',! for "purposeAbf health ' 
or to- sbe' tb‘'the"eddca'tibii of' their children when th'b ' CbUsu's' is taken ban ' 
liardly'' hk'Ve'-- any 'appreciable effect on- the [figures ; and /tfie understatement' - 
•of”ag 0 ''b 3 ^”middle 'aged ladies’ can but- slightly , affect the -issue's here. The' '. 
■Jains "show -’the’ 'highest' prbportibU (958)' of females b-irer the age of 60, the- 
reasons o£-' wh'ich'’’hav’e already hCeU explained in paragraph"309.' The' Hindis ' 
wH 6 " have"a large' "pSrisen't-age 'of widows have the next highest proportion:"- 
(814)- of ■femal6S''3mng to higWy''hdvanoed ages. The Sikhs and Muhammadans 
who go in "'for ‘-widow • marriagh have'a comparatively sniall'streugth of females 
above- 60,' i.e:, 734 "and ' 755 respectively per thousand' m'ales, and the Ohristians 
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ccHsrmrnDN of dodo or the ponLATisi 

BY ACES WTO THE HATIO OF HALES AND 
FEMALES IN EACH ACE-PEFCOD 



_ iQiQo 5 < 9 aiaaiOa 5 

o lii. 5 ^ ^ 8 S IS 9 !? S 13 S SS S 


Dagj'Kolis (Hindu) 
HaStams (Sikh) 
Ba\7aria (Hindu) 
Eanets (Hindu) 
EhatTis (Hindu) .. 
Dhohia (l^du) 
Ghiraths (Hindu) 


In the 8 castes named in the 

1,074 jeara exceeds 


1,067 

1,052 

1,037 

1.022 

1,015 

1,013 


Jogi Rawals (Alnhanunadan) 1,OOS 

the 


Lahanaa 


j Hindus 
I Sikhs 
Sansis Hindus 

Juts Sikhs 

Bajpnt Hindus 


871 

851 

8/4 

784 

836 


have the. lowest proportion of all (687)^ 
This seems to encourage the theory that 
unrestricted .widow marriage reduces the 
longevity of females by exposmg them to the • 
risks of parturition. The proportion of • 
sexes at each age-period in the total popula- 
tion (all religions) is illustrated by the dia- 
gram printed in the margin. The only notice- 
able feature is the excess of females over 
males in the age-period 60 — 65 and the 
almost equal proportion at 70 and over. 
In all the other age-periods, the proportion. 
of males is higher than that of females, 
margin, the number of females under 5 
that of males. The two sexes are 
equal in strength in Julaha (Hindu) and llfellah, 
(Muhammadan). In all other castes the females in the. 
first 5 years of life fall short of males. The case of 
Jogi Rawals is peculiar. It would appear that they 
have a fairly higli proportion of females at birth, but 
proportion becomes artificially exaggerated in the age-periods 20 . and over 
Fakir 5 Hindus ... 760 for reasons already explained. In. the 

••• other castes, the strength of females ia 

T.nT...r flivha ... 848 tho first quinqueumal age-penod is fairly 

Saini Sikhs ... €66 close to that of males, the only exception 

being those named in the margin. The proportion in the castes found in the. 
hills appears to be high, but the figures of Khatris and phobis would pre- 
clude any general inference being, 
drawn. As regards other age- 
periods, the marginal table will- 
show the proportion of married 
females aged 12 — 16 to those 
of all ages given in the order of 
numerical strength and compared, 
with the proportion , of females to- 
males at those ages. The figures 
create the impression that the 
castes given to early marriage 
have a small proportion of females- 
at the age of 1 2 — 15, but it would he 
unsafe to attach any importance to 
this coincidence owing to the deli- 
berate mis-statement of ages at 
this period. It has .been noted' 
above that unmarried females- 
between 1 2-:-l 5 are usually put down, 
as under 10 or 12 , and that the age 
of married females under 16 years- 
is usually . exaggerated when they 
become mothers. The obvious re- 
sult of these customs would be that 
the number of married females 
stated to be 12 — 16 years old would 
be considerably understated and a 
low proportion of the total number 
of females of this age-period to the- 
males would be the natural result. 
It is also evident that the castc-s 
given to early marriage would ha^® 
pTcater inducement for a donble mis-statc-ment of the ages at this particular porio 
than those amongst whom the females are married at a more advanced age. 


Oastes. 


Mahtam 

Ekokhar 

Atran 

Qoreshi 

Haliar 

Sayad 

Fatban 

Biloch 

Baivaiia 

Uusalli 

Hachhi 

Uagbal 

Hallah 

blirasi 

Khoja 

Hoebi 

Dof^r 

Bajput 

Arora 

Jolaba 

Kafbsiiri 

Dhobi 

Kbatri 

Kai 

Cb-nbra 

FakhiTras 

Jat 

Sassi 

Qa.'sab 


Proportion of married fomales 
aged 13 — IS to 1,600 marri- 
ed femalea of all ngea. 

Proportion of fomales to 1,000 
males at tho ago of 12—15. 

Oastes, 

Proportion of married females 
aged 12—18 to 1,000 marti. 
cd females of all ages. 

Proportion of femalos to 1,000. 
malos at tho ago of 13—15 

17 

777 

Tarkhan 


47 

694 

22 

714 

Dagi-Koli 


47 

791 

25 

700 

Sheikh 


47 

699 

27 

764 

Enmbar 


47 

604 

27 

708 

Labana 


48 

578 

28 

766 

Jogi Batral 


49 

819 

28 

690 

Hanot 


49 

782 

29 

587 

Eambob ■ 


49 

747 

31 

746 

Aiain 

• •• 

49 

688 

3l 

746 

Toll 


61 

682 

8l 

688 

Cbbimba 



51 

674 

32 

722 

Hami 

••• 

52 

1,184 

34 

669 

Banrala 


52 

'733 

34 

734 

Lobar 


t2 

761 

36 

740 

Bbarai 


64 

600 

37 

712 

Fakir 

••• 

54 

CIG 

38 

640 

Sonar 


54 

700 

89 

C63 

Gbiratb 

••• 

67 

751 

40 

7S7 

Brahman 


58 

664 

40 

717 

Gnjar 


CO 

669 

41 

CS6 

Jhinrrar 


60 

702 

42 

729 

HaU 


CO 

666 

43 

CS7 

11 CO 


Cl 

713 

44 

C75 

Uamna 


64 

756 

44 

661 

Abir 


Ci 

667 

44 

553 

Aggartral 



71B 

44 

C31 

Saini 


C8 

673 

45 

709 

Cbamar 


75 

720- 

45 

733 

Dbnnak 


S5 

7£6 
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Proportion of females ptr 1,000'matcs, 


Variation In sox proportion 



Total. 

Indo- 

Gangotio 

I’laiu. 

Bima* 

laynn. 

Sub-Ui- 

moloyan. 

N..W. 

Dry 

Aren. 

1881 ... 


844 

88G 

878 

856 

835 

1891 ... 

• •• 

850 

889 

890 

868 

847 

1901 ... 

• •• 

854 

842 

892 

880 

838 

1011 ... 

••• 

817 

795 

901 

827 

825 


tsea 


REFERENCES 
PROPORTION or FDilALE TO 
IDOD MALE DEATHS 
FROM FUGUE 


}- 


812. The proportion 
females (actual population) at the 
different Bnumeratioiis is noted 
in tlie margin. The relative 
strength of females rose steadily 
from 844 per 1,000 in 1881 to 
854 in 1 901, but the figures of 
the recent Census show a heavy 
drop to 817, although the propor- 
tion of female to male births during the past decade rose to 909 per mille 
compared with 906 in the preceding 10 years. The shortage of females 
which has been caused by excessive mortality, particularly from plague is 
therefore hot the result of any peimanent forces working in this direction. 
The Himalayan tract which was not attacked by plague has shown an improve- 
ment in the proportion of females, irhile the Indo^t-langetic Plain as well as the 

Sub-Himalayiin Division which suffered most 
from that epidemic have recorded heavy de- 
creases. The N orth-West Dry Area enjoyed 
comparative immunity from plague, and the 
loss in the proportional strength of females, 
there, is much smaller. It should also be noted 
that the wholesale immigration into the Canal 
Colonies lying within this tract contains a 
large element of male workers and is a factor 
which is bound to result in raising the per- 
centage of males. That a similar result was 
noticeable in tlie decade preceding 1 901, makes 
it clear that the present decrease in the 
proportion of females in the North-West 
Dry Area is also largely influenced by 
migration. The diagram printed in the 
margin compares the proportion of female 
mortality from plague to the decrease in the 
relative strength of females to males in the 
districts which suffered heavily from plague. 
It will be seen that in the worst afflicted dis- 
tricts of Hoshiarpur, JuUundur and Sialkot, 
the latter l)as varied inversely to the former. 
But in all cases where the losses from plague 
were heavier among females than among males, 
there has been a considerable drop in the 


DECREASE IN 
PROPDRnON OF 
FEMALES TO 
JDOQ males' 
^COMPARED 
WITH 



proportion of the former sex. 


Deendo. 

PrCK 

vinco. 

Indo. 
Onego- 
tio Plain. 

Uimaln. 
yan tract, 

Bob. 
Bimala- 
yan tract 

N..W. 

Dry 

Aren, 

1881 

844 

828 

900 

863 

843 

1891 ... 

844 

825 

009 

855 

855 

1901 

845 

82!) 

913 

862 

859 

191 1 ••• 

811 

787 

906 

810 

847 


313. The figures given in Natural 
the margin show the proportion population, 
of females in the natural popula- 
tion. The results are similar to 
those for the actual population 
except that the proportion of 
females has fallen in the Hima- 
layan tract as well, which may 
be ascribed to death from plague, 
in other tracts, of females born in this Division. The Pataudi State which 
showed an increase of proportion in the actual population, owing to the effects of 
emigration of males lias exhibited the correct variation, i. e., a decrease in' the 
natural population The cases of Simla and Muzaffargarh are similar. Here the 
immigration of males has upset the balance in the actual population. 

314. The proportion of females to every 1,000 males in 1901 and 1911 is Variation 

shown in the margin by religion, by religion 
With the exception of the Christians, at different 
all religions have a smaller . proper- age-periods. 


Bdigionfl. 

1911. 

1901. 

Beligions. 

1911. 1901. 

Hindus 

830 

845 

Mnbammadans 

833 878 

Sikbs ... 

746 

779 

Christians ... 

707 580 

Jains 

850 

853 
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tiou of, femalesinow. than tliey'h’ad' 10' years' ago;, tlie Jains, who live mainly 
in towns and now possess the largest proportion, having Buffered’th'e least. The 
conversion of an enormous numberof families to Christianity) has gone along way 
to increase the proportion of 'females in that community» in spiteof 'the large number 
of . bachelor European soldiers, although the figure is still low compared vnth the 
othej; religions. T?h'e va riatio n of the proportion i since 1881 is shown by decades 
- ‘‘.in the marginal’ diagram.. The strength of 

females has. grown remarkably among.. ChristianEr 
ever since. 1881 j owing- to convbrsionsj but 
although the growth from - 1881 tO’ 1891 was' 
fairly rapid,' the rate.h'as been .largely a'ccelerat* 
.1 — : — ijjjg nast^wo decades; The Jains 
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ed during ' the past^ tw'o — r-—- . - — -.7 — 

'•have declined steadily «lth’ough’. they h'aveiared 
^ better than the Itindus 'or Muhammadans in the- 
last decade. The Bindds showed ‘ a'compara- 
'tively smaller proportion of females' in 1891,' 
but regained some of the lost ground in 1901, 
'although they have now gone somewhat lower 
than where they stood at the last Census. The 
gains of '.the Muhammadans were large in 1901, 

' biat'theynow show a considerable decrease in the 
proportion" of females. The Sikhs are on about 
'•’the. same level as in 1881, their proportion of 
• females having been only slightly better at the 
twc"intervening censuses. 

Lookingiatthe figures given in- Siibsidiaiy Table II, it will be noticed 
that theroroportion. of.- female infants has increased m all religions except the 
Christian butin the. age-period 1— 2'years, the proportion in Christians has more 
Sanm^ up for the defciency io thfe ypungest age Perhaps the year 1909 was 

notfaTrroble for female births among Ohhstia^ of infants under one 

?ear may havebeen generally overstated’by thh low caste converts zealous to imitate 

tKstern custom of .takii .pride in the health of a baby which is so opposed to 
1 T ^ 5 years together, the proportion of female 

SSSi 923 <1891 926 in lloi to 941 in 1911. 

Al.. iSgions olDoppr tile Mnbammadan end ■.Ohnstan had a drop in 1901, 

tat-SSha exception, of the Ohnaliana whnae dgnrM are affaoted by oonroraioM, 
SSororamenOnriogtha paattten yrara haa ^n eery marked. .ItWbe 
a^piof the inlreaeing yitalify of to people. In the ag^penod 5-19, 
Sta ageniSildtereaaa encept amongthe SlUa and Jama,andat the «got W-IS 
aSi i6r-lo.aU.religiona appear to haye sn®red without exoeption. Tko HnianS. 

MuhamniadanB,ood:8ikh3Bhi)wa .d6oiea80 jn aU the teber am-penod^ The 

Jains and Christians have shared in the general tendency with exceptions at 

certam age-p^^8- effect, of a more or less general deficiencyTif Jemales -above-’ 

theagp-of 5 would be to check an. increase in.the,birthirate,ddri^the next 

^^315. The figures .of births and deaths: giron'imnSubsidiary Tables V 
and VI dai with British Territory only;, as complet^vitalj stetistera-are-not 

i&UU-.v ^ mt_ - .Tfni? f^Aof.na niir.inflr f;nA nnaf. 
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Bibths.,, 
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Males. 

Females 

Total. 

Males.) 

Femles. 

, Total.- 

1891-1900 ' .. 

1901;l9la ... 

/ 

4,048,998- 

4^810-388 

3,668;763 

3,945,923 

7,717-,761 

8,286,-261' 

3,342,579 

4,^59,990 

3,067,897 

4,383,716 

6,409.976 

;6,843-;708‘- 


The. total births and deaths during the past two- 

decades are noted inj 
the margin. It will' 
seen that the last 
decade was favour- 
189l-^19Q()f‘’by* 


able one with’ regard ‘to births- wnion exoeeaeQ- M«»e" L _ , 

668 500 and, althbugh femaW‘births‘'are --8tm f.in>'dMect;f..yet '’-ddhng 'the /P^st- 
deoade. .909' fdmalea 'were bbrn’to every '1 ,000 ^_male8'oompar«jd'^th^906'iti.=bhe’ 
nreoedihe lO'years.. But’.hs xegards deatHs,'^the ^'deJCade -1901— lOl-O'^waa'- ve^y 
disastroiS, partmularly for ■femalekr ThS'numb0r>Df4eath3*rosejfrbm«i4O9,^976 lU' 
1891-1900 to 8, 843, ‘708 in 19 ' 01 ' 1910 , 'shdwmg-an excess o£'2;433;=732 or 38 p^ 
cent. But-females suffered morethan males, -and thaproportion of .female to raale 
deaths went up from -918 in; 189 1-: 1 901 to ‘983 .PerW^in^ther past d^^^ 
On the whole, the total deaths, exceeded the total births by 557,447 (male • 119a652r 
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■femalo 437,795) during tlio decade, resultinc: in a decroaso in the total population 
•and partiodarly in females. The highest proportion of females at birth is shown •. 
by the Himalayan tract (939), and the lowest by the North-West Dry Area (S87). 
Female deaths were highest proportionally in the Sub-Himalayan tract (1,019) and 
lowest in the North-W^est Dry Area (927). Subsidiary Table VI shows that tho 
proportion of deaths among females was highest at the age-period 10 — 15. This 
^iccounts for the proportion of females being abnormally low at that age-period. Tho 
high mortality in females is ascribablo, mainly to the ravages of plague. Of tho total 
•deaths from this epidemic (2,025,220) noted in Subsidiary Table VI to Chapter II, 
1,068,515 or 528 per mille occurred among females, causinga loss of 114 per millo of 
the femalo population of 1901. Tho deaths among males numbering 956,705, tho 
corresponding proportion of losses for males was 88, i.c. much less. Fevers, which 
4icoounted for 4^ million deaths, wore more impartial and earned away males and 
females in theproporlion of 209 and 287 per millo, respectively. Tho following 
remarks of Lt.-Col. Bambor, I.M.S., in tho Sanitary Administration Report of tho 
Punjab for 1905, afford a good explanation of tho high mortality of females from 
plague. 

“ Tho abnormal osccss in tho fomalo mortality from pingno is nttribnlwl to follow- 
ing causes, it being nssumod that tho cause of tho pcstilonco is presimt in tho floors of 
infected houses, (a) Tho nssotnblngo of n largo number of women in a sick room, P.nd this 
to a creater extent than is customary among men, and thoir nursing tho sicK without taking 
snOIciont food, erercisc and sloop. Tho handling of soiled clothes, (h) ^Vhen a death 
ocenrs in a honso a still larger number nsaomblo for purposes of monming and sit ronnd 
■and near tho corpse. A greater namber of women ns compared with men, join mourning 
parties. They sit flomotimes the whole day on tho ground insido houses, generally badly 
ventilated and badly lighted in which deaths from plaguo hnvo occurred, crying and 
beating their bi-oasts, while on such occasions men sit outside. Most of tho femnlos of 
deceased’s relatives sleep on floor during tho first few days of mourning. Some of tho 
nearest female relatives keep fasts,* only eating once a day dnring the earlier period of 
monming. (c) Foinalcs, in tho cose of tho poorer classes, do nil tho menial work of tho 
house, such as clcHning, looping floors and making cowdung cakes for fuel. All the daily 
•sweeping of tho interiors of dwelling places is done by tho women thomsolves and not 
by sweepers.^ The latter clean up tho open onclosuros but are not permitted to enter the 
honso for caste reasons. Women are in this way exposed more to dust than men. (d) 
Women seldom wear shoes ^or stockings and generally go about bare-footed. (c) Women 
generally live a much more in.door life than men. Tliey are generally confined to their 
houses, particularly in towns, and are more exposed to the infection from rats and fleas 
than nien. They spend most of thoir time, when working eitting or resting, on the floors 
1 houses.^ (/) In tho case of tho poorer classes, women generally handle corn for 

threshing or grinding. On most mornings of tho year they reinovo from their stores in a 
comer pf the living room a quantity of grain saflicient for tho day, which thsy grind and if 
the gram is infected, they are mom liahlo to catch the infection than men.” 

The diagram printed iu the margin illustrates tho co-rolation of deaths 

from plague to tho high mortlity among females, 
in tho year 1902 — 7 and 1910. Femalo deaths 
from plaguo have varied more or less, in tho 
same way, as tho total mortality from the 
epidemic, but tho curve of the former • runs 
almost parallel to that of the total female deaths. 

As noted above, tho vital statistics show a 
net loss of 119,652 males and 437,795 females 
during the past decade. But tho Census 6gares 
show an increase of 46,672 males and a decrease 
of 402,979 females. The difference in the two 
sets of figures is not large considering the effects 
of migration noticed in paragraph 74 of Chapter 
II, and although it cannot be denied that here 
and there omissions, mostly unintentional, are 
made in reporting births and deaths, yet the 
system now in foi’ce in this Province for check- 
ing the returns of vital statistics described in 
paragraph 72 may for all practical purposes be 
-taken as almost perfe ct. In any case there is no 

male or femalo observo^the rules eqiwlly.*‘‘'TlS\rgummtfarSerrfo^'noul^forcibTe^^ nearest relations whether 
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reason to believe that births or deaths of females are concealed more than those ' 
of males. Unintentional omissions cover both sexes and deliberate omissions; 
to report illegitimate births or deaths from plague also apply equally to both sexes. 
If there are any deliberate omissions, to report female births in castes and tribes- 
given to female infanticide they can hardly affect the proportion for large tracts 
or for the whole Province. The suspicion that the low proportion of females exhi- 
bited by Census returns may be due to omissions of entries relating to females may, ; 
on the other hand, be safely treated now as groundless. During the Preliminary 
Enumeration, I personally checked a large number of entries relating to respectable* 
families where the chances of suppressing entries relating to females were con- 
siderable. In most cases, I found no omissions of females. In solitary instances- 
tbere was an omission of a girl but this happened only where there were too many' 
girls in a house and the principal occupant either felt ashamed to o\rii that he had- 
so many daughters or got tired of dictating particulars about the' less important • 
constituents of his family. The Enumerators were, however, very patient as a rule, 
and made use of the information given by the neighbours in supplying such omis- 
sions. The only tract in which the record relating to females could not be thoroughly- 
reliable is the Biloch trans-Frontier where, according to custom, an Enumerator 
dare not question a man about the women folk. Here the record is based on the. 
statement of the headman, a person of advanced years and patriarchal standing,, 
whose personal knowledge has to be taken as Gospel truth. The proportion of] 
female.s here is 767 per 1,000, which is about the lowest in any district or state in- 
the Province (See Subsidiary Table I). But the total population of the tract is not- 
much more than 28,500 and So the errors, if any, cannot have far reaching effects. 
Tme pro- 316. The proportion of females to every 1,000 males according to the pre- 

portion of Bent Census figures is 817, while adding the births to and subtracting the deaths- 
fcmnlcs. population of 190], we get a population consisting of 927 females to- 

every 1,000 males. The latter figure cannot be corroborated unless the effects- 
of migration are eliminated. The proportion shown by the figures of Natural 
population is 811 per 1,000. But the true strength ot the Natural 
female population of the Province must be still less, because the number of 
emigrants to several foreign countries is not known, and it is obvious that males; 
largely preponderate in thjs class of emigration. It would not probably be far 
from correct to say that as now constituted, the Natural population of the Pro- 
vince has not more than 81 0 females to every 1,000 males, a state of affairs- 
which places the Punjab in rather a sorry predicament in regard to fecundity. 

CAUSES OF DISPARITY OF SEXES. 

General 317 . The disparity of sexes noticed in the preceding paragraphs can be 

Tcaarks. ascribed to causes restricting the production or accelerating the losses of the female 
sex. It has been explained above that the unfavourable results as regards the- 
proportion of females to males, shown by the statistics of the recent Census, are 
duo not to a variation in the proportion of birth, which has in fact increased (from- 
906 to 909 per mil'e of males) but to the comparatively heavy mortality among; 
females. I will therefore deal with the latter cause first. 

Cat! f cs of * 318. The high death-rate among females, cannot be ascribed to any single- 

hipb .nio^cnuEo, but it appears to be the joint result of various processes working; 


ality in 
males. 
Ftrralc JsJts 
Udit. 
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simultancr-usly towards the same result. 

319. female Infanticide is supposed to be the most important cause of the- 
paucitv of females and the question has attracted a great deal of attention. The- 
subject has boon discussed in detail in a note which is printed at the end of this- 
chnpter. The conclusions there arrived at are briefly these : — 

That female infanticide which evidently prevailed to a considerable extent 
at the time of annex.*ition of this.Province, has dwindled do-wn to insignificance;, 
that v.-hcrever it now exists it is confined to individual families, or groups of fami-^ 
lies and that its extent is not sufficient to influence the proportion of eexe? in any 
pnriicular caste or locality as a whole, much less, that of any caste or religion in 
the whole rrovinco. 

320. But if female infanticide docs not prevail to any noticeable extent, 
the :;e.g1cct of female infants has been the general rule, except in tracts and 
c<-rnmi:tnri» where a bride-price is charged. Even there, the force of cn.stom 
jct-vtiits the equal treatment of bojs and girls, although the fact that the girl is- 
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a valuable, asset, s&vos her from actual ueglect. The motive for neglecting female 
infants, is the same as that explained in the note on female infanticide appended 
to'this Chapter. The birth of a female* is 11803117 considered to be an occasion. .. 
for condolence rather than a cause for congratulation. The disappointment at the 
birth of a girl to the midwife, (who gets a larger fee at the birth of a son), to- 
the mother and to the women in attendance is equally great, and the consequence _ 
is that all in attendance become more mindful of the srfety of the mother and 
look upon the requirements of the baby as a secondary concern. In many cases _ 
the midwife or the women in attendance, will feign so much disgust that . they j 
will not touch the baby till after the patient has been dressed and attended to in .. 
every way. The bathing, etc., of the child is also done in a slip-shod manner,, 
and, oftener than not, the first feeding is unnecessarily delayed till, the care of - 
the neglected stranger appeals to the solicitude of some of the females present., . 
The disappointment of the mother, howsoever great, cannot, however, detract., 
from natural affection, and once the girl begins to be suckled, she is fairly . 
safe ; but ordinarily, custom does not permit the mother to suckle the baby> 
during confinement or thereafter until she is asked by some femalb rela? ,• 
tion, unless she happens to be all by herself ; and although feeding at longer 
intervals does not, on the whole, reduce the total nourishment of the baby yet, 
as a matter of fact, she does not suck milk as often as a boy baby. As soon as-, 
the girl baby is able to take some kind of food the mother stops suckling her*.: 
partly on account of the shame to have to suckle a female child and partly owing 
to the desire to have a chance of conception in the hope of bearing a male child,, 
next time. A distinction is made except in well-to-do families, between the- , 
food given to girls and that prepared for boys. The latter are usually given more- 
nutritious and fatty food and delicacies, while the former hardly partake of any 
luxuries. Then again girls are usually insufficiently clad and less trouble is- 
taken to protect them from heat and cold, than in the case of boys. In the 
illness of female children, no notice is taken unless the ailment becomes serious, 
while the slightest indisposition in a boy upsets the whole family and the best 
available medical assistance is summoned. This neglect of female infants, 
naturally results in a large number of female infant deaths, within a few. 
days after birth or within the first few years of life ; but the parents 
though not positively anxious for the death of the female infant, are not . dis* 
satisfied with the rate of mortality amongst them, as would be inferred from 
the popular saying that “ mothers look after the boys and God looks after the 
girls.” The neglect of female infants which has probably been the most import- 
ant cause of the disparity of sexes is, however, diminishing rapidly, owing partly 
to the spread of education and partly to changes in customi The difficulty of 
finding matches for girls is rapidly vanishing owing to the disregard of caste 
restrictions and the custom of obtaining a bride-price which was looked upon with 
disfavour both by Hindus and Muhammadans, is coming more and more in vogue,, 
in consequence of a rise in the standard of living and the hard struggle for exist- 
ence. Except in towns, the poorer classes without distinction of caste or creed, do 
not scruple to accept money now, avowedly ' or otherwise, in consideration for 
the gift of a girl. 'Where tho practice is adopted, a female infant though not 
wished for, is no longer unwelcome, and there is no cause for neglecting it. 
Indeed in some tracts and in certain communities, for instance, the Niazi 
Fathans of Mianwali, .*1 man with a large number of daughters, is held to possess 
a fortune. That the neglect of female infant life is decreasing, is support- 
ed by the figures for the age-period 0 — 5 given in Subsidiary Table II. The 


1. 


proportion of females to males up to 5 years, was- 923 to 
every 1,000 in 1891. It rose to 926 in 1901, and. 
in spite of the heavy mortality of females during the past, 
decade, it has now risen to 941. The castes in which tho 

^ ^ strength of fenaale infants up to 5 years exceeds that of 

« i given in the margin. The custom of accepting a 

S’lV.” ® “ ““ 


Kliatri 
Jos'i Ra-n-al 
Ghirath 
Dhobi 
Kanct 
Bawaria 
Mahfam 
Dip-Kotr- 


1,02S 

1,(106 

1,013 

1.015 

1,037 

1,063 

1.007 

1.074 


•Ifth(s first chUd happens tote a ^1 she recaps a Eomeyrhat better treatmCTt. tTia.. Ti^al 
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321. Altliougli neglected, the girl infants move about unrestricted like 
boys up to the age of 5 or 7 and their rougher bringing up, perhaps, condones for 
their earlier neglect and makes them hardier. At this age they begin to be / 
gradually brought under restrictions and confined more or less to the house. 
The effect of this sudden change is obviously injurious and the proportion of 
females to males decreases from the first quinquennial age-period to the next 
fsee Subsidiary Table II) while, on the other hand, the proportion of deaths of 
females rises to 1,037 for every 1,000 males — i. e., female deaths at this age ex- 
ceed male deaths (Subsidiary Table VI)*. The treatment of girls during this 
age-period is by no means congenial, and it is during this stage of life that the 
children have generally to bear the attacks of measles, small-pox, and other in- 
fantile diseases. The neglect of the earlier years begins to tell now and the 
female children become more susceptible to attacks. The highest mortality 1,073 to 
1,000 males amongst females occurs in the age-period of 10 — 15, when the second 
change in the life of an Indian girl takes place — viz., when she shotvs the signs 
of puberty, i, e., the transition period from girlhood to maturity. The proportion 
of females at this age-period touches the lowest point of 707, 

The change from a healthy out-door to an in-door life is generally slow in 
producing its effects, and by the time she is 10 or 1 2, her constitution is, in many 
a case, practically undermined. The culminating point is the appearance of - the 
signs of puberty which cause a great deal of worry to the girl. If she gets married 
early she suffers from the evils of an early motherhood. If she does not, the anxiety 
of the family, as regards her marriage, usually makes her brood and reacts 
on a system already weakened. Moreover she is now capable of realizing 
her position in the house of her parents where, in spite of the natural love and 
affection she commands, she is usually looked upon as an unnecessarily expensive 
and troublesome foreign property (pardya dhan) or that in the father-in-law's, 
where her least faults are severely oritioised by the female members of the family 
geoerally, and the husband’s sister (nand or nindn) particularly. The least 
ailment in her case, therefore, often assumes serious proportions. This is conse- 
quently the most risky part of an Indian girl's life and the danger extend to the 
first half of the next quinquennial age-period as well. 

Next to this, the period of life most fatal for women is from 20 to 40 
years, which is the regular child-bearing lime. The high mortality at this stage 
is only natural owing to parturition, cr&de midwifery methods, etc., which are 
dealt with in the following paragraphs. The death-rate among females dem’eases 
after 40. At the second change in a girl's life, the risks are much greater than 
at the first, > 

322. Early marriage which is dealt with in Chapter VII, has degenerated 
into child marriage and the consummation of marriage when either one or both 
of the parties are still immature. The wife being invariably younger, than 
the husband, the union naturally tells on her health. It has ^ been 
shown above that the castes which practise early marriage on an extensive 
scale have generally a smaller proportion of females at the age-period 12 — 15. 
Statistics of deaths are not available by castes. It would have been interesting 
to compare the death-rate of females from 12—15 and 15 — 20 years in the castes 
above referred to. But inquiries into a large number of bases show that where 
the marriage of young people is consummated at an early age, say, when 
the boy is not more than 16 years or the girl is 12 or 13, a fairly large per- 
nentage of wives die of phthisis or some other disease of the respiratory organs or 
■from some ovarian complication, within 10 years of the consummation of marriage. 
The general tendency of the educated classes is, however, to discourage early 
■marriage or at all events early consummation and most of the reformed religious 
societies, particularly amongst the Hindus and Sikhs, are conducting a regular 
crusade against this custom. But looking at the figures given in Subsidiary 
Table I to Chapter VII, it would appear, that the proportion of married females 
in the age-period 10 — 15 to the total females of that age-period has slightly 
increased from 283 to 287 per mille, instead of showing a contraction, although 
the improvement from 459 in 1891 to 283 in 1901 was considerable. This 
would lead to the conclasiou that matters as regards early marriage are 

* The proportion given in this table have been Tvorked out on the basis of statistics for the years 1903 to 1909 * 
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tnoro or loss at a slatul-sLiU and that tlio iaflaonco ol tlio rclormcrf; is 
couGtaxl to tho cduMlcd Joction ntid ban not roacbod the TOnsBCS. 

323. Deaths from parturition .and other diseases peculiar to women n«MV,<fn>» 
ore also an hnportaut factor in redneinp; tho projK)rHou of females. Crude ’* 
midwiforv amoup tho maspos is in no small measnro 
■the hiffh* doalh*rato at tho ages 20 to -10. A proai deal has been done 
and is' UoiuK done in tlw matter of placing trained midwives within tho 
reach of the people, hut tho supply is still fo limit^l that only .a part of 
the urban ^>opulation can benefit liy their Forrices and tho poorer clnsPos in 
towns, and the rural papulation gonefaily have to rlnpend solely on tho indigenous 
Oil (midwife) whose knowledge is hasol upon nothing hut personal oxivjrionce. 

Tho manner in which these nnt mined midwiivs injure ihf ir patient-? in the 
operations connected with child-birth or by carrying contagion with their dirty 
■clothes has been fully djVcuPped in .slandnftl works on midwifery nnd in the 
passioned appealp of noted Vicerines whopc names are ns'ociatcd with schemes 
for the protection, olev.stioa nnd comfort of Indian femnU", People land- 
ing an out-doar pastoral or ngricnllnml life probably needed little medical 
npsiplance .a! nccouchement, for they were not sjuners against natnn* nj)d nature 
hntl no retribution to inflict on th‘*in ; hut circnmstmm.M have changed and 
with the growth of population nnd nrtificinl means of enUivation, the modco 
of life have pufFcred n cojnph<te tninpformalion ; and oven the rustic now needs 
medical a»Fipt.anco at every turn. Ca':e«,nro no doubt, Ptill m''t with in which a 
robust Jat, Pnlhan or Changar woman will take ill on a journey al! by herself, 
rest in Fome shady nook oti the roadside, whota? fhe js delivered of a child, 
nnd aher a little while, will resnmo her journey with the baby, her confinement 
not Insting more than a few honr-i nltog'-ther. lint Fitch ca*e.s which were 
common half a century ago are now rare oxcepliouF, 

02d. During tlicll, 18, or dO dajT. a(i<<r chiUl-hirlh, tho mother \sTtrx\n>-.i oT 
tmially fwi on heuthig, fatty and nutritive diet, ncconling to the moans of thOrtmir/kT^ 
family. So it would not be correct to say that women snlTer from insnfiicicnl food 
after confmc-niont. Wliat happen.'? ts that the food pre?crib'*d by ancient ns.nge 
which Wivs quite suUnhh; for the stronger foiunlcs of the old tltiy.s, is more or 
less unFuited to tho constitution of the comp.imtively weaker mothers of tho 
present day, nnd in mo^t cases ia iticapahle of iK'ing dige.ctfd atid assimilated. 

Jn this way, no donht, females nt child be.irhjg ngc.* do wnljer to Fomo extent 
from improper food. lint during the 11 or 13 days of confinemout, 
tho patient has to remain inside n rotun which oftenor than not is ill- 
Tcntilated and a firo keeps Fm-inldering tliorein for the purpo.'»e of 
burning incenpe, etc. Ttie*o procauiions are tuken not entirely in tho in- 
terests of the pntsontV he.aUh, hut to prevent ihn inlorforLMjce of ovil 
spirits. Tho cijllcclion, from timo to time, in thi.s small room, of fcm.nlo n'.sitors 
w'ho arc anxious lo enquire uftur tho health of the patient, hut in reality 
avont chiefly to satisfy their curiosity about the child, charges the air furthor 
avith obnoxious gaso-S. Tho patient, then-fore, gets anything bat fre.sh air to 
breathe and no wonder that sho ehould emerge from lier conlinomoni altogether 
omneiated and worn out. It i.s nnneco?.s:iry to mention bore tho di.'sea.ses 
and complications which result from unskilloil midwifery or from unhygienic 
treatment and environments of tho patient during confinement, nor i.s it possi- 
ble to n.ssort, with any dogreo of Hlatisiical value, their effect on mortality. 

325. Compulsory widowhood is a enstom peculiar to tho Ditidus. Tho oompai.rtrr 
lowcr cla'>.s<}8 allow tho roman iago of widow.s but ovon amongst thorn a widow 
does not always remarry. Owing obviously to the infliionco of Hindu nssoointions 
^mo of tho highor ca.stcB amongst tho Muhammadans, whothor converts from 
Hinduism or claiming u foreign descent, look upon widow tnarriago with 
disfayonr and tho absence of tho enstora is considered, in some tracts ns a sign 
of high bj-oeding. A Muhammadan Jnt or Rajput, a Shoikh of Arabian 
aescout or a Moghal, in tho eastern Punjab will, for instance, not think of 
marrying a -widow. Tho popular rorsiim poot Sddi has said Itaho rdst 
hrao agarche aur ast, Zam bewah mahni agave, he hue ast." 

[Tread the straight path safe, although it moro distant bo, 

So tako not to wife a widow, E’en if she a ITouri bo.j 
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But tTiiH is not in accordance with the Shai'^a^ 'and the general custom amongst 
the Mnbammadans does not enjoin enforced widowhood. Among the Sikhs too, 
the higher castes alone follow the Hindu custom. The evils of the procedure if 
any, are therefore confined to the Hindu society alone. 

The existence of a large number of widows handicaps the fecundity of a 
people, but it should not necessarily- reduce the proportion of females; It is the- 
enhanced death-rate. among widows which produces that tesult; The practice 
of Sati (immolation of a wife on the funeral pyre of her. husband) has long^ 
ceased to exist, and the cases in which a widow destroys herself immediately 
on hearing of or witnessing the- death of her husband, owing to her unbearable 
grief, whether by poison or in some other way, though not unknown, are- 
extremely rare* But a large nuinber of widows are seriously affected by 
the shock and shorten their span of life by deliberate exposure to privationa 
o>f all kinds. This usually happens in the piously inclined childless widows* 
Others are harshly treated by their mothers-in-law or female relations. They 
are supposed to be practically dead to the world and are expected not only to- 
eschew all luxuries, but to lead a life of absolute, self-denial in respect of 
dress, ornaments and even food. But while, according to. the S'/josfros and the 
old custom, a widow duly observing the vows of widowhood: was to be respected 
even by her elders, was usually given the management of the household and every 
effort was made to mitigate her unfortunate position, the present day thought has- 
led to a widow being now looked upon as an unproductive encumbrance and even a 
scourge to the family. Her presence at certain occasions of rejoicing and at the 
celebration of certain ceremonies has come to be looked upon as ominous and her lot 
is altogether a hard one. The ill-treatment of widows by the mothers-in-law has 
become proverbial, and every now and then one hears of attempts to quietly put a 
young widow out of the way. This may be doe partly to the anxiety in safe- 
guarding the morals of young widows. A case came recently to my notice 
in which a woman who had long been ill-treating her widowed danghter-in-law 
took advantage of an occasion when the latter was invited by a female friend, 
and neighbour and in her absence prepared some confection, which she gave 
the daughter-in-law to eat at 10 p. m. on her return from the visit. ^ The latter 
was immediately seized with symptoms of poisoning and the mother-in-law gave 
out that it was an attack of cholera resulting from the bad food eaten at the 
neighbour’s house. A friendly doctor happened to be at hand, and he treated 
the patient for poisoning instead of cholera, thus saving her from what would 
otherwise have ended fatally. It is possible that a widow may here and there 
bo driven to desperation by the ill-treatment and may commit suicide by poision* 
But such cases are seldom heard of. Perhaps when they occur, the cause is 
carefully concealed and no one takes notice of it owing to the general feeling 
that a widov.' is well rid of her life of misery. So whether from deliberate neglect 
of themselves or from ill-treatment, the life of the younger widows is usually 
shortened, and this is not a negligible factor in the lowness of the proportion of 
females amongst the Hindus at all events. 


if-;* H'l'i c*r* 

tl*S 


5k- ftTT’, 


o2G. Females are, as a rule, responsible for all bonsehold work, and those 
who cannot afford to keep servants have to do all the sweeping and cleaning 
worl:. Tho cooking when done in-doors, within badly ventilated rooms, 
necessitates tho inhalation of n good deal of smoke. Tho practice of walking 
bnre-footed and attendance at tho monming assemblages, where women have to 
sit on the ground for long hours predisposes them to attacks from plague bascilli 
and oth-er bacteria very much more than tho males, who take out-door exercise 
and are able to throw off tho poisons inhaled or imbibed into the system. 

S27. Abortions are common among widows of loose morals in all religions 
aT:d al-o in Some cases among married women of similar habits who happen to- 
ccncvlve during tho ab.-ence of their hnsbands. Abortion at a third pregnancy 
c-T.-jiig to it* fi-^sociation with ill-luck is unknown in this Province, nor is an 
r.l.ori;oa attfuaptf-;.! at a prophesy that the child trill bo a girl. Tho faith of tho 

medicines and charms in converting tho sex of a child 
;t; », tco strong in the latter case. Tlie usnal method adopted for abqr- 
I;' r; 5=> ti.f- of .n strong purgative internally, tho most favourito 
JC-'C-r.:-: Ictg a decoction cf carrot seed, toira (AnetLun Sotva), cocoannt and. 
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ChhihdrA (dried Arabian dates) and tbe external application bf some irritant 
suciiaB -srliite ra<Ws .(al)rnB precatorius) reduced' to powder. .Tbe irritant is 
usually applied to tbe round end of a quill for insertion into tbo mouth of tbb 
uterus. The treatment is undergone as soon as pregnancy is suSpebted and the 
idea is that tbe earlier tbe means are adopted, tbe less trouble they cause, and it ' 

^eS without saying that there is loss chance of publicity. But attetnpts, if 
unsuccessfuli are repeated persistently even at an advanced stage of pregbancy. ^ 

BxcessiTe haemorrhage often causes injury to the patient particularly in 
the abdominal regionj and there is always the risk of septic poisoning. But 
cases of death from abortion are very rare. Indeed a doctor with 28 years’ 
experience has told me that be has not, in the whole course of his practice, come 
across a single case of this nature. 

328. A woman believed to be sterile will run any risks with a view to get a 
son. Ordinarily the worship of the family god I Vishnu, Shiva or the Goddess is 
resorted to. Certain days sacred to that deity are observed ns fasts. The wor- 
ship of Shiva for this purpose is based upon the eamo principle as that of Vishnu 
or the Goddess and the incident that tho emblem which is worshipped in place 
of Shiva is the representation of Lingam has no significance in the matter of 
granting creative powers. Tho worship of Vishnu for the purpose is veiy 
common. The Purnamasi — i.e., 15th of the bright half of each month — is observed 
as a fast, the Eathd of Satya Narain is recited, or the Satya Narain (Vishnu) is 
worshipped, and the following Shloka is repeated every morning on the rosary : 

2)evahi Suia Oohinila, Shanlch Ohahra gadadhara, LWii me ianayam Krishna, 
Ticdmaham Sharanagata (0, son of Devaki, Gobind, tho carrier of the conch, disc 
and mace, give me a son 0 Krishna, I have come to thy pialcction). When 
Shiva is worshipped for the purpose, the woman makes eleven or somo other 
specified number of Undris (small images of the emblem of Shiva) daily and 
worships them. The Amdvns (15th of tho dark half of tho month) is observed 
as a fast and tbe Budris are made on that day of cowdung mixed with rice or 
barley flour. But the very idea that the Lingam is in any one way connected with 
the creative organs is unknown to most of the women who perform the worship. 

The prayer is simply based on the omnipotence of the deities. But many 
women resort to Fakirs, Sanyasis, Muhammadan saints, etc., for medicines or 
charms to cure sterility. All sorts of unknown medicines, mostly metallic 
compounds, are freely given by the quacks and oaten with absolute faith. 

They often prove injurious to health, but cases in which the treatment of sterility 
might have resulted fatally, seldom come to notice and must be very rare indeed. 

The use of charms is most common and is least injurious to health. 

Black magicians have been known to advise desperate remedies, such as bathing in a 
crematorium over a burning pyre, the sacrifice of a boy and bathing in his blood; 
but these are things of the ^ past. Other psychic practices are, however, still 
adopted. A sterile woman is asked to bathe on a crossing of roads or streets, 
or to arrange to throw her shadow on a boy after bathing. In the former case 
the suggestions in tbe minds of males attracted by a look on her bathing form are 
supposed to work therapeutically, while in the latter the idea is that if the 
process is repeated several times on tbe same boy, he dies and reincamatesj as that 
woman’s son. 

829. The subject of causation of sex has remained obscure in spite of the Causes of 
strenuous efforts of religious leaders, doctors and astronomers from time imme- 1°’'^ female 
morial to determine it. But the potency of thought and will has now come birth-rate, 
to be recognised as a material factor in the, determination of the course of Oansation or 
physical events. The great ambition of the Hindu, based upon his religious 
teachings, is to have a male offspring who would not only perpetuate his 
name, but who would after his death supply, him with the astral nourishment 
of which he is supposed to stand in need, at the same time relieving him of his 
responsibility in this respect towards his- ancestors. The desire to have a male 
child is therefore very strong and persistent, and the peculiar customs of the 
country relating to marriage have helped a great deal to strengthen the wish. 

The law of inheritance also necessitates a male issue. The same tendency pre- 
vails amongst the Sikhs though’ not exactly based upon the same principles and 
the- Muhammadans partly owing to their custom of succession by lenial male- 
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descent, and partly perhaps to the necessity of* the olden times, of having a 
strong body of fighting men, equally prize the birth of a son. The general 
desire to have a son in preference to a daughter is therefore probably an important 
cause of the higher birth-rate of males than of females. Amongst the Hindus,' 
co-habitation was supposed to be a sacred duty for the purpose of producing a male 
issue. The QarlMMn ceremony which is the first of the 16 Sanshdras enjoined 
by the Shastras was calculate to make intercourse a sacred gift from the 
husband to the wife, in the discharge of a sacred duty. This ceremony has been 
practically given up as a ritual, but it still exists as a custom at least amongst 
the higher families and is performed at the time of the consummation of marriage. 
In the Hindu law books and Shastras certain rules regulating the causation of sex 
are laid down. Manu, for instance, says, that intercourse on even nights after, 
menstimation results in male and that on odd nights in female issue. The belief 
in this theory is still prevalent in many places. The particulars of the offspring 
resulting from conception on the various odd and even days are detailed in 
the Garur Puran, A few of the. numerous theories on the subject, are mentioned 
below by way of example : — 

(1) The sex of the child follows that of the stronger parent. 

(2) Conception in the bright fortnight results in a male and that in the 

dark in a female; a belief common among both Hindus and 
Muhammadans. 

(3) Conception within 11 days of menstruation results in a boy and 

thereafter in a girl. 

' (4) If at the time of intercourse, the man sleeps on his left and the 

woman on her right side, the consequence is that in case of 
conception the seed settles down in the right side of the womb 
and a male child is the result, and vice versa. 

Experience however does not show any of the rules to be infallible. 

Bich diet and comfortable living probably lead to an increase in the propor- 
tion of female births. I have noticed that in one and the same caste or community, 
the richer families have generally a larger proportion of girls than of boys, while 
those having less affluent means are blessed with more boys than girls. If the re- 
sults of my observations are correct, than the higher standard of living in Europe 
may account for the higher birth-rate of females in the European countries. 

Measures 330. The use of oharms for securing a male issue is very common amongst 

t^eu to all religions except the Christian. Many a Fakir is believed to have the power of 
regulating the sex of children by means of charms. A Fakir in Pundri, 
in the Harnal district is reputed to have caused the birth of many male children 
by means of charms. The use of drugs is no less conunon. Sanyasis and other 
Sadhus go about giving medicines for procuring the birth of sons and the adminis- 
tration of a pinch of ashes from the Dhuni (smouldering fire) of a holy man, for 
this purpose is a familiar occurrence. I have known an ^ucated gentleman, a 
Government official of high position, who had absolute faith in the efficacy of a 
medicine given to him by a Sadhu, by consistently taking which, he had eight 
sons, in succession. Besides the mefficines given by the Fakirs, certain prescrip- 
tions are known to and used by the laymen themselves, e.ff . — 

(а) . The use of hemp seed within 40 days of conception is sup- 

posed to ensure the development of the embryo into a male child. 

(б) . entire plant of the shrub known as GhhamaJe Nimoli (having 

white flowers) dried and pulverised with equal parts of the bark 
of Mango and Jaman (sizygium Jambolanum) tree.s, if administer- . 
ed during the menstrui period pre-disposes the woman for the 
conception of a male within the following month. 

(c). Genuine pearls eaten within the menstrual period are supposed to 
have the same effect. 

(«Q. Use of heating drugs after 40 days of pregnancy is supposed to 
result in male offspring. 

In this connection may be mentioned the custom of Bdnjhi pdwan (sharing 
with others) or Kandgatdn laran (the fighting of females in Kanyagat)* which 
prevails amongst the Banyas, Aroras, and also Ehatris and Brahmans of the- 


* The enn is in the Shnjm (Virgo) sign daring the Ebrddhs (ancestral lortiuglitj. 
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central Punjab. According to this practice, tlie imago o! Lakshmi or Gautjan is 
painted with cowdung in tbe . bouse or on some street wall on tbo Ist day of 
Sbaradhs (tbe ancestral week). Tbe females of tbe bouse or lane go out early in 
the moraing and on tbeir way to tbe river or some other bathing place abuse other 
women who are known to have sons. This leads to great tussles between the women, 
and garments are oEten torn to pieces. Men are not supposed to interfere. The be- 
lief is that by cursing the sons of others, tl;o female draws the male souls towards 
herself through the intervention of tho~ Goddess whoso image is worshipped 
■daily and thrown into the river at the end of the fortnight. The association of 
•the custom with the fortnight hold sacred to the dead and the spouse of Shiva the , 
destroyer seems to confirm the theory that the belief underlying is that the souls 
of the sons of other females may incarnate as the offspring of the women adopting 
the procedure. Married women are also cursed to become, widows, in order to 
' prolong one’s own wedlock. The idea is probably the same hero, but the cui’se to 
others is evidently supposed to strengthen the vitality of the husband of the 
:speaker. The abuses poured are of the following type : — 

If a son is desired ; “ Ori Ori, Margai Kdhean dijori ” (look here, look here — 
two of your sons are dead) or when the prolongation of ono’s wcdlockis desired," Sicdh 
paOfjurdldJio" (throw ashes on your head, unfasten your hair)* or "flci?aranit”(may 
you become a widow). Regular fights tako place between large gangs of women on 
•the Amdteas day on tho road to the river and the affair is treated as a festival. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

331. In connection with tho causation of sex may bo noticed the methods Divination 
adopted for finding out the sox of tho child during pregnancy. Tho following of sex. 
tests are usual ly applied : — 

A pregnant woman is expected to get a male child if — 

1 she is slow to raise her right foot and if the heels are of natural colour, 

(in tho case of a female child they grow red) ; 

2 she loses the colour of her complexion and becomes languid ; 

3 her right breast is fuller than tho left ; 

4 the faetus is prominent on the right sido ;t 

5 she likes sweet articles of food ; 

6 she invariably puts her right foot forward when starting on a walk ; 

7 she does not desire sexual intercourse j 

8 milk flows out of her breasts ; 

9 the inilk from her breasts is thick, j; heavier than water, and is yellow 

in colour (if tho milk is thin, light and white in colour, tho child 
will be a female) ; 

10 the abdominal regions remain unusually warm and also the palms 
and soles ; 

13 the nipples are red with an areola round them ; 

12 she desires to eat good food (if she is inclined to eat clay or other 

inferior substances she will bring forth a girl) ; 

13 in the advanced stage of pregnancy, the discharge (from vulva) is 

, of bright yellow colour ; 

14 tbe breasts get full of milk in the sixth month (instead of the fourth 

in case of a female) ; 

1 5 the foetus moves in the sixth month (instead of the fourth in case of a 

female) ; 

16 the abdomen is not unusually enlarged ; 

17 the right side of the pubes and the vaginal canal are hard and she 

grows lean ; 

18 a boy is usually born in the ninth month after pregnancy and a girl in - 

the tenth; the sex of a child is also divined by astrologers with 
reference to the time of impregnation ; and various omens, which 
need not be detailed, are supposed to give an indication of the 
sex of the child in the womb. 


that 

Jie child nill bo a eunacb. 
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STJBSIDIAEY TABLE I. 


General Proportion of the Sexes by Natural Divisions, Districts and States- 


Districts or States akd Natural 
'Divisions. 


Numiier or FriiALM to 1,000 Males, 

1011. 

looi. 

1801. 

1881. 

Aolnnl 

population 

Nnlnrnt 

popnintion 

Actual 

piipnlntioi 

Katnrnl 
. popnintion 

Aclunt 
. population 

Nnlnral 
. popnlntioi 

Actual 
1 . popnlatioi 

Natural 

1 . population 

1 


2 

8 

4 

5 

U 

7 

8 

9 

TOTAL PEOVINOB 

• •• 

817 

811 

851 

816 

850 

811 

811 

811 

1. Ikdo-Gakgeiic Plain West — 

... 

705 

787 

812 

820 

830 

825 

836 

823 

1. Hissar ... 


836 

840 

870 

860 

870 

860 

843 

935 

Z. Zohara State ... 


863 

900 

866 

023 

829 

852 

824 

833 

3. Bohtak ••• 

... 

850 

816 

803 

858 

8S4 

1 814 

869 

832 

4. Du, 'ana State ... 

• se 

904 

787 

037 

607 

921 

863 

870 

773 

B. Gorgaon 

• •• 

878 

846 

Oil 

868 



694 

873 

6, Pataudi State ... 

... 

.035 

722 

005 

750 


701 

877 

690 

7. Delhi 

• se* 

810 

813 

853 

855 

SB2 

819 

871 

819 

8. Earnal ... 

• «« 

827 

814 

841 

814 

843 

825 

852 

828 

8. ifnllnn'dnr ... 

• •• 

783 

743 

847 

802 

841 


830 

819 

10, Kapurthttla State 

• •e 

783 

746 

851 

860 

834 

823 

822 

787 

11, Lndhiann ... 


762 

724 

823 

786 

830 

803 

S22 

815 

18. Hater Folia State 


732 

757 

849 

836 

839 

667 

843 

845 

13. Ferozepore 


782 

701 

837 

815 

826 

833 

622 

829 

J4. FaridfiQt State 

• •• 

765 

772 

802 

785 

800 


802 

763 

15. 'Patiala State ... 

• •• 

776 

780 

820 

840 

817 

823 

818 

810 

16. ' Jind State ... 

• se 

812 

823 

839 

838 

823 

882 

823 

865 

17. NaWia State ... 

• •• 

786 

766 

802 

818 

815 


804 

791 

18. Lahore 

• •• 

741 

••.775 

613 

823 

816 

821 

811 

796 

19. Amritsar ... 


774 

759 

820 

789 

823 

803 

820 

803 

80. Gnjranwala .. 

... 

782 

781 

846 

S34 

821 

842 

849 

-834 

' 










8. Himalayan — 


001 

006 

892 

013 

890 

009 

878 

000 

21, Kahan State ... 


822 

849 

798 

' 845 

792 

836 

775 

800 

22. Simla 

• •• 

591 

923 

542 

1,025 

689 

883 

556 


23. Simla Hill States 

•a. 

907 

917 

888 

on 

S76 


830 

’837 

24. Eangra ... 

• •• 

921 

897 

923 

915 

922 

913 

919 

921 

25e Afandi* State '••• 

• •a 

933 

942 

915 

936 

933 

950 

945 

920 

86, ' Suhet State 

• •• 

893 

901 

888 

■889 

887 


793 

861 

27, Ohamha State ... 

... 

824 

927 

923 

921 

921 

927 

917 

930 

3. Sob-Himalatan — ... 

... 

827 

810 

880 

852 


855 

. 858 

863 

88, Ambala 

• •• 

750 

755 

807 

814 

821 

823 

814 

853 

29. Halsia State ... 

... 

786 

704 

817 

738 

824 

748 

833 

630 

30. Hoshiarpnr 

tee 

832 

806 

882 

850 

873 

864 

872 

86i 

31. Gnrdnspnr 

... 

783 

776 

844 

843 

838 

839 

848 

843 

32. Sialkot 

... 

807 

782 

891 

854 

871 

852 

876 

■ 853 

33. Gnjrat 

• •• 

861 

843 

927 

897 

900 

846 

903 

876 

34. Jbelam 

... 

804 

855 

979 

911 

918 

S88 

SSO 

897 

' 35, Rawalpindi .. ... 

... 

848 

866 

819 

900 

854 

894 

823 

892 

36. Attock 

••• 

902 

879 



Not aro 

ilnble. 



4. North-West Dry Area — 

... 

- 825 

817, 

838 

850 

817 

855 

835 

813 

37. Montgomery ... 

eae 

828 

848 

862 

856 

863 

851 

831 

832 

38. Shahpnr 

• a. 

824 

869 

919 

889 

912 

903 


898 

39. Uianwali 

' .a. 

'898 

•877 

895 


Not nrailable. 1 



40, Lyallpur 

t.a 

' 761 

860 

745 

606 


Not nva 

liable. 


41, Jhang 

... 

860 

846 

888' 

852 

870 

849 

844 

826 

'43. Multan 

...' 

832 

846 

829 

854 

• 819 

850 

-813 

846 

43. Sahaicalpur State 

.a. 

814 

829 

822 

833 

.830 

815 

824 

834 

44. Uaraffargarh ..s 

.aa 

847 

842 

842 

848 

842 

854 

835 

842 

45, Dera Gfaazi Ehan 


831 

832 

835 

838 

817 

837 

811 

82S 


(1> Dietrict and DiviBional figares in colamn 7 excinde the emigrants to other Prorinces except N,-W. Frontier. 

(2) Figures for the ProTince in column 7 include emigrants from N.-'W. Frontier to other Provinces of India except Panjab 
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of foMaaeo per 


Biksv. 


Hbbauuaoan. I Obbibiian. 


tH r-f »-* S 

oa o »-i ® 

QO oa o 2 


O •-• I A 

2 s a 


” ej s !:i I E! 

M ca o ^ I oa 

a> 00 w o> I oo 


o ^ I S 

09 » I 2 

fH rH I tH 


2—3 

... 

3-4 


4—5 

... 

Tefal 0— 0 


923 

926 

941 

845 

861 

851 

739 

755 

707 


864 751 


7541 7231 683 


308 893 


874 8881.082 96 


869 859 S 


Total 0—30 


915 873 7821 930 832 796 919 


873 

802 

865 

812 


823 838 

1,000| 958 


Not araila- 
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SUBSIDIAHY TABLE III. 




1 

Number of females per 1,000 males at differc 

natural divisions (Oensi 

>nt ^^-^^eriods by religions and 



Ikpo-Qakgbtio Plain West, | 

Himalayan*. 


Age. 

f A B? 

Hinda. 

1 

Jain. 

1 

i 

•n 

.a 

u 

sA to 

«•! 

Hinda. 

1 

sS 

■ 

Oliristiau. 


1 

2 
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8 

9 
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11 

12 

13 
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0—1 

946 

963 

872 


061 


988 

981 

926 

800 

1,018 

1,491 


1—2 

954 

971 

855 


987 


988 

987 

977 

1,000 

J.Oll 

1,186 

1 2—3 ... 1 

922 

931 

819 


961 

KSl 

1,029 


928 

1,088 

1,405 

1 3—4 ... I 

942 

963 

842 

948 

968 

029 

1,078 


■Mia 

5,000 

1,091 

843 


4-5 

871 

889 

763 

867 

904 

905 

906 

997 

798 

3,500 

994 

1,278 

1 Total 0—B 

927 

944 

833 

987 

964 

90S 

1,013 

1,012 

942 

1^14 

1,040 

1,234 


5-10 

826 

888 

751 

882 

858 

841 

974 

973 

894 

1,130 

984 

1,389 

10— J5 

681 

698 

592 

774 

703 

715 

822 

822 

634 

1.043 

795 

1,207 

' 15—30 

683 

683 

570 

799 

741 

765 

924 

927 

724 

550 

840 

1,506 

20—25 
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. 999 

705 

591 

789 

632 

25—80 

792 

798 

765 

801 

806 

569 

941 

958 

678 

737 

713 

973 

Total 0—30 ... 

7SP 
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703 

8S6 

820 
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942 

946 

765 

367 

864 

1,147 

30—40 

811 

810 

804 

815 

816 

728 

878 

890 

685 

633 

644 

954 

40—60 

835 

832 

818 

861 

850 

'782 

845 

855 

644 

429 

653 

821 

50—60 

760 

771 

738 

851 

762 

748 

762 

769 

598 

1,100* 

569 

902 

•; 60 and over ... 

787 

819 

752 

989 

774 

724 

885 

845 

657 

412 

603 

847 

Tefal 30 and over ... 

S04 

810 

784 

856 

808 

781 

840 

850 

634 

576 

626 

897. 
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'Aotnal popa- 

795 

808 

785 

856 

816 

709 

901 

907 

711 

746 

769 

1,055 
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1 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 


0-1 

962 

962 

905 

1,009 

971 

943 

955 

965 

918 

857 

959 

6S8 


1-2 

959 

975 

893 

838 

955 

1,192 

959 

071 

898 


962 

964 


2—3 

950 

932 

852 

1,045 

974 

928 

945 

976 

871 

15,000 

946 

873 


3‘ '4' 

943 

944 

897 

952 

942 

1,186 

950 

952 

889 


956 

762 


4—6 

025 

889 

816 

961 

955 

912 

918 

948 

843 

818 

918 

875 

ITofafO— ff 

943 

939 

874 

980 

960 

1J014 

P43 

961 

886 

1,486 

946 

805 


5—10 

853 

844 

816 

942 

861 

865 

861 

888 

‘800 

1,171 

862 

840 


10—15 

711 

704 

644 

775 

724 

773 

722 

781 

677 

765 

724 

693 


15-20 

748 

699 

656 

739 

780 

720 

764 

715 

685 

1,074 

781 

750 


20-25 

•874 

818 

821 

881 

851 

327 

895 

809 

774 

' 895 

928 

578 


25-30 

848 

804 

812 

767 

896 

404 

841 

751 

842 

846 

861 

732 

1 Total 0-!^30 ,,, 

833 

80S 

771 

■ 851 

S6i 

6B4 

844 

821 

784 

IfiSO 

853 

748 


30—40 

848 

790 

805 

707 

887 

665 

817 

759 

788 

730 

829 

'821 


40—50 

850 

• 804 

801 

797 

883 

772 

812 

762 

797 

469 

821 

936 


50—60 

773 

746 

721 

775 

797 

718 

741 

748 

688 

706 

745 

654 


60 and over ... 

754 

766 

696 

840 

761 

660 

745 

825 

708 

1,571 

738 

685 

^Total 30 and over .. 

817 

781 

766 

766 

846 

700 

790 

766 

769 

672 

796 

807 

*a 

»a 

r Actual popn 
1 lotion. ' 

827 

70 

6 769 

813 

856 

667 

-825 

■ 802 

775 

909 

833 

766 


] Natnrol popn 
L lation.* 

810 

776 

768 

759 

888 

777 

847 

851 

839 

949 

. 818 

880 


exdade the emigrants to other provinces of India except (1) N. W- F., (2) U, V„ (3) Kashmir, 

<*)Balnchisfan and (6) Bajpntann Agency and Ajmere-Marwata. 
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SITBSIDIAEY TABLE IV- 

Eumber of females per 1,000 males for certain selected castes. 
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Class IV 


Class V 

Arori 

Ghirath 

Jhinwor 
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KamMc 

Nai 

Glass VI 

ChUmbA • 

Dagi and SoU 

Dhobi 

Domni 

Faqir 

Kamboh 

LabiaS 

Loh&r 

Mahtam 

Saini 

Taikbin 

Class VII 

Ba^ratia 

Cbnmar 

Chnbra 

Dh&nak 

Jnl&h& . 

Sinsi 


Class m— AggnrwAl , 
84!! 

?73 

MUHAUUADAK. 

879 

Class I 

818 
775 

780 Mogbal 
783 Path&n 

870 Qareshi , 

I Sayad , 

885 838 Sheikh 


Class II 


856 768 


AwAn 

Biloch 

Dogar 

Saiar 

Jab 

KhokbBT 

Meo 

B&jpnt 


I Class IIL < A 


Jnl&ha 

EnmhAr 

Lohil 

S&i 


853 797 Qass&b 
I Tarkh&n 
734 Teli 


Class III. B 
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Class'TV — J at 
Class V 

Axorfi 
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Chhimba 
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Tarkh&n 

Class VH 

Cham&r 

Chnhr& 


823 Class HI. C 

815 Ar&in 
856 Barw&l& 
Bhar&i 
75E Chhimba 

ChnhiA 
792 Dhobi 
227 Faqir 
787 H4mi 
868 Jhinwar 
784 Jogi Hiwal 
784 Kamboh 
771 Kashmiri 
787 Khoja 
UachU 
778 Maliir 
Uallah 
777 tlnssalli 
784 Fakhiw&r& 






























STTBSroiAEY TABLE V. _ . 

Actual uum'ber of births and deaths reported for each sez during the decades 

1891—1900 and 1901-1910. 

(FOE BHITI8H TEEEITOBT ONLT.) 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI. 

Eumher of deaths of each sez at different ages- 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTER VI. 

NOTE ON FEMALE INFANTICIDE. 

(t). CoTisidering the iiuportenco of the subject and the fact that it coinos History, 
repeatedly on the tapis, it vrill bo useful to give a complete resiimS of the action 
taken from time to time, so far as can bo gathered from the files in the Civil 

A brief account of how the practice of female infanticide forced itselt on 
the attention of the . British Government" and what measures wore adopted for 
its suppression was given by the Deputy Commissioner of Jullundur Mr. (now 
Sir James) Douie, in his nolo, dated 20th August 1895, of which an extract is 

1110 subject offonialo infnnticido in tlio Jiilliinctiir Doab was ono of tbo first di- 

matters that attracted John Lawrence’s attention after lie became Commissioner pf tlio immo- 
Trans-Sntlo] Slates. Dis biograpbor, quoting from llohort Cost, has given a grnpbio de- diately after . 
Ecription of tlio promulgation of tlio tliroo now Commandments : — annciation. 

'BcicA mat JaMo ; Beii mat mnro ; Korhi mat daldo/ 

(Thou sliiill not burn lliy widow ; Thou sliftU not kill tby dnuglilor; Thou shall not bury 
alivo thy lopor.) 

Wo are told that from 18-1.7 tlio now law was sternly enforced (Bosworth Smith’s 
Life of Lord L.'iwronce, Yolmno 1, pages 190-7). Tito sappression of widow bnniing and 
tbo burying of living lepers must Imvo been easy as soon as an efiicient criminal administra- 
tion ivas organized, for tin so are ofToaccs wliicli cannot b^' bid. But fifty years after 
Lawn nee denounced tlio murder of fvmalo infants, wo aro still discussing tlio best mclbods of 
putting down that inliiiman practice. 

2. Towards tbo closo of 1S51, the Judicial Commissioner made enquiries on tbo ®eportot 
subject, und Herbert Hdwanles, wbo was then Deputy Commissionor of Jnllnndnr, sent in a ia^* 
long report in Juno 1852, wliicli is printed in tho Selections from tbo Hecords of tlio Punjab i 652 . 
Administration, old .‘•eries No. XVI. Jt is noteworthy that Edwnrdes treats Bodis and 
Khatris as tbo princip.al olTondors, ninl implies that tho praclico was very rare among tho 

Juts of the Doab (paragraphs 00-07 of his Report). Later enquiries pointed to tho con- 
clusion that tho Jats in certain Jullundur villages, at least, commonly got rid of their 
fcnialo offspring and tho rules issued under Act VIII of 1870 publishod with Government 
of India, Homo Department, Police Notification No. 232, dated 10th Jnly 1885, which arc, 

I believe, tbo only* rules over piiblislicd under that Act in tho Punjab, apply only to ' all 
Jat residents’ in 9 scheduled villages, lu 1852, as always, tho root of tho misoliiof was 
declared to bo bad marriage ciistonis and oxco-'sivo cxpciiditnro on weddings. Major . 

Edwardcs seems to have induced tho Khntris of Jullundur and Rahon to agree to a scale of 
marriage espouses as under : — 1st Class Rs. 4()0, 2nd Cliiss Rs. 200, Srd Class Rs. 125, 4th 
Class Rc. 1,* and the same scale was afterwards adopted by the Bedis, who aro Khatris by 
descent (paragraph 79 of Major Edwnrdes’ Report, and appendix to Captain Farrington’s 
No. 108, dated 1 1th April 1853). 

3. Tho corrcspondcnco was submitted to tho Government of India (Secretary to Sir John law. 
Chief Commissioner’s No. 458, dated 8lh Jnly J853). Tho 7th, 8th and 9th paragraphs of views, 
that letter are important as embodying Sir John Lawrence’s inaturo opinion ns to tho 
measures which could probably he adopted for tho repression of female infnnticido : — 

*7. To insure this gre.it result wo naisl cfTcct a radical change in tho feelings, the prejudices and tho social 
customs o£ the people themselves. 11 must ho no longer considered a disgrace to have n son-in-law, to marry a 
daughter into any but a class socLilly above tlial of her family. But above all tho people must bo taught to 
reduce tho ospondituro hitherto considered ncccssnrj- by tho bride’s family. Tho present influence of British 
oflicors, tho knowledge that they take an interest in the matter, a desire by tho people to stand well in tho eyes 
of their rulers, and, lastly, tho fear of punishment, will doubtless, from year to year, opornto in dimtnighinj r tiro 
crime. 

‘ 8. Tho Chief Coimissioner strongly deprecates any strict system of supervision by tbo Polico for it is 
coTtain to bo impotent for all good, and liable to ho used ns an engiuo of extortion and oppression. 

‘ 0. A system of espionago is but too likely to enlist tbo feelings of ibo people against our oflorts, and thus . 
furnish a powerful inducement to thwart them. If wo can once got influential natives to sot their faces against 
female infanticide, to consider it a crime pd a disgrace, our eventual success may bo deemed certain.’ 

4. A proclamation denouncing foinalo infanticide was issued, and a great Darbar Measures 
was 'beld at Amritsar, whiob was attended by some of tbo Ruling oliiofs, lending Snrdars and adopted, 
others, at which ngreemonts were entered into by tho representatives of various tribes in 
different parts of tbo country to ro.strioc marriage expenditure within certain limits. 

5. The matter was taken up again after the lapse of ton years. The Deputy Gommis- Purlbor his- 
sioner of Jullundur tlien reported that in tho seven Phillaur villnges which have since been of ques- 
put under the Act and in another small estate, Chak Audian, of the same tahsil there were 

3,051 boys and 1,225 girls. Recognizing the source of the misoliief, he induced a number Act 
of the leading Jats of tho district to enter into an agreement fixing marriage expenditure for XS70. 
their tribe in accordance with the following scale Ist Class Rs. 101, 2nd Class Rs. 61 to SI 
3rd Cla^s Rs. 41 to 51, 4th Class Rs. 21 to 31. Tho upshot was the issue of Punjab 
Government Circular No. 6 of 8th September 1864, and then the question simmered for six 
years till Act VIII of 1870 was passed. 


• It is dillioult lo believe Ibal Re. 1 can cover marriage expenses on oven tho most niggardly scale. 
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Action taken 
Tmdc rAct 
Tm o£ 1870. 


Bdes foT the 
enppression 
of Fcmalo In 
lanticido. 


Census Sqiort.3 


AFF£KDtX.~KOTE OK 


CHitFTEB 


Village, 

JamsIiCT 

Candida 

Eamra 

Bilga 

Bnrka Kalan 

Bundala 

Barapiod (Knleta) 
Dosanj Ealan 
Fharala 


Tah$il. 

JnUtmdar. 

Phillaur. 


Eawashahr. 


6. Tn calling attention to tlie Act, tbe Pnniab Government enqaired'whetlier tlio 

offence at whicli it was aimed * was ci*mmonly committed in any villages, or by any class, 
families, or persons ’ (Punjab Government Circalar No. 27-566, dated the 25tb April 1870). 
Mr. Lewis Gordon, Extra Assistant Commissioner, made a special enquiry, and took a 
census in the villages of Samra, Jandiala, Bundala, Bilga, Rurka Kalan, Barapind, Dosanj, 
Fharala, Ghak An£an and Bangs. The first's of these estates and Jamsher in the Jullundnr 
Tahsil are now under the Act. The question seems to have been allowed to slumber for 
12 years, though a system of Police supervision introduced in 1863 into the suspected 
villages was perhaps maintained. It was again taken up in 1888. Statistics of births 
and deaths for the five years I879>— 1883 in the villages of Jamsher, Jandiala, Samra, 
Bilga, Rurka, Bundala, Kuleta or Barapind, Dosanj Kalan, Fharala and Chak Andian were 
.submitted, and Government decided to apply the Act to all these estates except the last 
(Punjab Government Proceedings, Home-General, Nos. 13 and 14 of April 1884). This 
was done by Notification No. 8151, dated 8th December 1884, and in the following July 
the rules now in force were published (Government of India, Home Department, Police, 
Notificaton No. 232, dated the 10th July 1885).” 

(ii). This brings us down to 1885. It might be noted that between the pass- 
ing of Act Vin of 1870 and the publication of the 
rules framed thereunder, in 1885, the attention 
of Government and of the local officers was 
dii'ected mainly to conciliatory measures with a 
view to persuade the Jats and other castes 
suspected of the practice, to reduce marriage ex- 
penses. The rules whidi were applied to the 9 
villages named in the margin by Government of 
India Home-Police, Notification No. 232, dated 1 0th July 1885, are reproduced 
below, to show the direction which the measures took at that time. 

"I.-— On the introduction of these rules a nominal register (in Form A) of nil 
proclaimed tribes and families shall be drawn up by the Police under the orders of the 
Magistrate of the district. In this register recognised heads of families or master's of 
separate households shall be entered as the beads of families, and every member of the 
family habitually resident in the village shall be entered by name. All persons under 12 
shall bo entered as children, except married female children living with their husbands, 
who shall, for the purpose of these rules, he deemed to be adult females. 

II. >— A special register (in Form B) of all births and marriages of females, and of all 
deaths of unmarried female children and of married females under 12 years of ago and 
not living with their husbands, occurring in the Jat families of the villages specified in 
Notification No. 3151, dated the 8th December 1884, shall bo kept np by the officer in 
chaigo of the. police station within whose jurisdiction such village is situated. 

III. — The person who is registered ns the head of a proclaimed family shall report 
immediately to the chankidar of the village the occurrence in bis family of every birth, 
marriage and death of a female aa aforesaid, and also the illness of any female child. He 
shall also produce all children of his family for the inspection of a police officer not below 
the rank of a Deputy Inspector, visiting the village, when required to produce them. 

- IV. — ^Eveiy midwife knowing of, or hoving reason to believe in, the occurrence in 
a proclaimed family in the village in which she resides, of a birth or of the illness of a now 
bom child shall at once report the fact to the chanlddnr of the village. 

T. — Tlio chankidar of the village shall immediately report to the officer in charge 
of the police station the occurrence, whether reported to him or not, of a birth whether 
male or female, in a proclaimed family, the marriage of a female, the death of an unmarried 
female, or a married female under 12 and not living with her husband, the illness of a 
female child, and the removal of a pregnant woman to another village. Ho shall also 
on the occasions of his periodical visit to the police station, report pregnancies which have 
been reported to him or have come to his knowledge. 

VI. — ^Tlio lambardars of each village shall behold responsible for the duo performance 
by chaukidars of the duties herein imposed npon them, and shall render all nssistanco 
in their power to the police in drawing np RegiNtor A and in obtaining information of all 
births, marriages and deaths occurring or about to occur in proclaimed families. 

TII.— Among the Jats of the villages to which these mles apply, no person giving 

a female in marriage, nor any one on his behalf, shall 
incur any expense npon any ceremony or enstom con- 
nected with her marriage in c.Tce8s of that sppcified 
below.* Similarly, no person receiving a female into 
his family in marriage shall incur on account of the 
marri.'igc, or any ceremony or custom connected 
therewith, expenses exceeding tho total of the list hero 
cpecified (see margin). 

VIII.— It shall bo tho duty of tho father 
other Iiead of tho family celebrating tho 
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VI. 


.anntringo to prodaco immedintoly before tlio Deputy Commissioner, or an. officer deputed 
by him on demand by the same, an account showing the actual expenses incurred, and 
^to prove tbo correctness of the said account, 

IX. — All expenses incurred in carrying these rules into o&ect in any village to which 
they may bo made applicable, shall bo recoverable as an arrear of land revenue from the 
Jats of that village. 

X. — No proclaimed village or family shall bo exempted from the operation of these 
rules except by the orders of the Local Govornmont, or in virtue of authority to that effect 
vested by Government in any officer. A village or family so exempted will then be 
struck out of Bogistcr A and the erasure initialed by the Magistrate of the district or by 
the District Superintendent of Police.” 

Form of Register A. 
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(ill). About the end of 1884, the Punjab Government called for proposals Subsement 
. regarding the reduction of expenditure on marriage, among the Jats, from the 
•Commissioner of Jullundur, who in consultation with the leading Jat Sardars of 
that Division framed some rules for the curtailment of marriage expenses 
.and requested permission of the Government to circulate them to othe* districts of 
the. Province with a view to secure co-operation, without which the working of 
the rules was considered impi’acticable. The Government approved of this 
.:action and asked other Commissioners to help in the matter. 

In 1887, an important gathering was convened at Batala and certain 
rules for marriage expenses were drawn up. The subject was also taken nn hrr 
the *' Jat Association.” ” ^ , 

In March 1889, the Government ordered a confidential enquiry to be made ■ 
in the Delhi, Ludhiana and Hoshiavpur Districts with reference to the Sanitarv 
..Eeport of 1887, as to why female mortality was in excess of that of males m 
■those districts. With regard to Hoshiarpur, the difference was attributed to 
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oatuTal causes. The Deputy Commissioner of Ludhiana found that tho deaths 
of females exceeded those of males only in 21 Tillages of the Ludhiana T^ihsil, 
chiefly inhabited by the Garetral dats who had a reputation for female - 
infanticide. As regards Dehli the Commissioner was of opinion that though 
the practice of neglect of female infant.s was admitted, yet there was nothing 
to warrant any action. {jtes 

In Slay 1889, »he Commissioner of Jullundur applied for the extension of ’ 
tho provisions of Act VUI of 1870 to Gil Jats of village Kokari Kalan in the 
Jloga Tahsil, in which there were 40 married women but no female children, . 
although the male offspring lived right enough ; but the Deputy Commissioner ■ 
was informed that the statistics supplied did not justify action under the Act. 

In 1890, tho Government referring to the figures of mortality in the- 
Jnllundur and Forozeporo Districts remarked that with one exception, in no 
other district of the Province had female infant mortality exceeded that of male ■ 
infants and that there was reason to suspect that the practice of female in- • 
fanticido was more or less prevalent in those districts. The Deputy Commis- • 
sioners of those districts were accordingly directed to examine tho statistics of 
suspected villages for a term of years and to prepare a register for those which 
showed strongly suspicious results. A warning was to be issued to such suspected 
villages and if tho statistics of the succeeding years showed no improvement, 
tho case was to bo reported with a view to tho application of the Act to tho • 
offenders in each village. 

In 1891, Mr. Coldstream, Deputy Commissioner of Hoshiarpur, expressed’ 
his suspicion as to tho prevalence of female infanticide in village Mahalpur 
(District Hoshiarpur). In response to a demi-official letter, dated tho 10th Novem- 
ber 1891, from tho Punjab Government, as to tho action taken in restricting ex- 
penses on marringes, the Commissioners said that measures had boon adopted in 
fomo of tho districts but that nothing could bo done in this respect without tho 
help of legislation. Tlio correspondence, however, shows that the scherao re- • 
ceived cordial support from the leading Jats who organized committees, etc., for 
reducing expenses in question. 

In 1892, the Commissioner of .Tullundur recommended tho extension of tho 
provisions of Act '\rill of 1870 to tho Gil Jats of Manuki and Kokri _ Phula 
Singhwala and suggested that tho Gil Jats of Duniwala, Dhaliwals of Kanin and 
Kaol:i Kaltin and 8idhus andBarars of Lahra Bagga of tho Forozeporo District bo 
watchc4. The subject was taken up vigorously by Sir Dennis Fitzpatrick and on 
receipt of the Government of India’s review on tho Punjab Sanitary Report for 
189G, the Punjab Government asked thoSanitaiy Commissioner to make enquiries 
into tf)e large excess of fomalo over male infant dcatlis in tho districts of 
Amrit*'tr, .luilur.dur, Ludhiana and Ferozeporo. 
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In 1896, tbe Commissioner of Lahore recommended the extension of the 
Act to the Jats of village Sur Singh in the Lahore District, but the Government 
saw no gronnds for snspicion and referred back the case to the Deputy Commis- 
sioner for further enquiiy. The Deputy Commissioner and the Commissioner 
after making enquiries recommended that tbe proposal might be dropped. 

In response to Punjab Government, letter No. 396S, dated 15th July 1896, 
cited above, the Commissioner, Jullundur, selected the following three centres- 
for an experiment of the scheme of posting a native medical officer instead of 
the Police, as required by Sir Dennis Pitzpatrick^s order : — (1) Jandiala, Samra, 
Bundala, (2) Rurka Kalan, (3) Bilga. He also submitted for the sanction of 
Government, revised rules for working out the scheme. 

In 1900, the Punjab Government wrote to the Government of India 
saying that the rules sanctioned under their notification No. 232, dated the 10th 
July 1885, had not been effectual in suppressing the crime and submitted revised 
rules suitable for giving effect to tbe scheme proposed by Sir Dennis Fitzpatrick, 
i.e., substituting the medical agency for the Police and recommending that 
notification No. 3151, dated the 8th December 1884, declaring the Infanticide 
Act to be in force in nine villages of the Jullundur District be cancelled, and that 
a fresh notification bringing tbe five villages mentioned above within the scope of 
the Act be issued. It was also observed that, if the experiment in these five vil- 
lages proved successful, it would he extended to other villages in the Province in 
which such intervention was needed. 

The Government of India did not approve of a vigorous crusade for sup- 
pressing the crime being undertaken immediately, for fear of interference with 
the domestic privacy of the people, and asked that the Punjab Government should 
submit their views upon the entire question and, if possible, propound a more 
suitable scheme. They also desired to ascertain as far back as reliable statistics 
of enumeration were available, to what extent the practice of female infanticide 
had diminished under British rule in those parts of the Punjab where it was 
still supposed to exist, ami suggested that a careful comparison should 
be made for decennial or other convenient intervals, of the proportionate 
number of boys and girls under 6ve years of age in suspected families and clans, 
with the number in the unsuspected families or clans of the same caste or tribe iu 
the same tahsil or other territorial snb-division of the district 

In reply, the Punjab Government explained certain difficulties in takings 
up the entire question at ouce and proposed to defer the general enquiry until 
the statistics of the Census of 1901 were available. In the meantime His Honour 
expressed his readiness to make an experiment with Sir Deimis Fitzpatrick’s 
plan in order to gain experience of its working and again appb’ed for sanction to 
the institution of the experiment. The Government of India accepted the pro- 
posal, the old notification wai? cancelled and a new notification No. 315, dated 
the 12th February 1901, was issued bringing all Jat residents of the said five 
villages under tbe operation of the Act. 

The revised rules, which wt^re published with Government of India notifi- 
cation No. 307, dated 10th May 19til, are reproduced below: — 

“1. — A nominal register ••£ all Jat families in tbe proclaimed villages shall be- 
drawn np and annually revised nnder tbe orders of tbe Magistrate of tbe district. In 
tbis register rt^cognized beads of fauiiiien or masters of separate bonsebolds shall be entered 
as tbe beads of families, and every member of the family babitnally re.sident in tbe village- 
shall be entered by name. All persons nnder the age of 12 years shall be entered as 
children, except married female cbildran, living with their husbands, who shall, for the- 
pnrpose of these mles, be deemed to be ndnlt females. 

n. — A special register of all births and tnarriages of females and of all deaths of- 
-onmarried female children and i.f married females under the age of 12 years and not living- 
witb their husbands, occnning in tbe famibes registered nnder Rule I, shall be kept np nnder- 
tbe snpervision of ibe District Magistrate. 

III, — The person who is registered as tbe bead of a family in a proclaimed village- 
sl.all report immediately to the Lambardar, throngb whom he pays his revenne, tie 
occurrence in bis family of every birth, marriage and death of a female as aforesaid 
and also the illness cf any female child. He shall also, when reqnired, prodnce all 
children of his family for the inspection of a medical ofiScer appointed nnder Rule YI 
visiting the village. 

IV. — Every midwife knowing ot, or ha-ving reason to bdieve in Hie occurrence in. 
a family entered in the register prepared nnder Rnle I, of a birth or of the illness of an. ' 
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'unmarried female shall at once report the fact to tho Lambardar, through whom the head 
of the said family pays his revenue. 

V. — ^The Lambtirdar shall immediately report to tho medical officer appointed 
under Kule VI, the occurrence, whether reported to him or not, of a birth, whether male or 
female, in a family entered in the register kept under Rule I, tho marriage of a female, the 
death of an unmarried female or a married female under the age of twelve years and not 
living with her husband, tho illness of a female child and the departure of a pregnant 
woman to another village. 

VI. — A. Medical Officer not below the rank of Hospital Assistant shall be appointed 
by tho District Magistrate for each village, or for several villages jointly, for tho purposes of 
carrying out and supervising tho provisions of Rales I, II, III, IV and V above. The District 
Magistrate shall also in each case with the sanction of the Commissioner, entertain a suitable 
subordinate staff, and incur necessary contingent expenses on medicines, medical instruments, 
house rent and other identical charges. 

VII. — Among tho families entered in the register kept under Rule I, 'no persons 
giving a female in marriage nor any one on his behalf, shall incur any expense upon any 
.ceremony or custom connected with her marriage in excess of a sum to be fixed by the 
District Magistrate with the sanction of the Commissioner for the particular tribe of which 
he is a member. 

Similarly, no such person receiving a female into his family in marriage shall incur 
any charge on account of the marriage or any ceremony or custom connected therewith 
exceeding the sum laid down in the same manner. 

VIII. — It shall be tho duty of the father or other head of the family celebrating 
the marriage to produce immediately before the District Magistrate or an officer deputed 
by him on demand by the same an account showing the actual expenses incurred and to 
.prove the correctness of the said account. 

IX. — No family shall be exempted from the operation of these rules 'except by the 
orders of the Local Government or in virtue of authority to that effect vested by Government 
in any officer. A family so exempted will then be struck out of the register kept under 
Rule I and the erasure initialled by the Magistrate of the district. 

X. — Every Zaildar and Inamdar within his own circle and every village officer as 
defined in Section 3 (11) of Act XVII of 1887 shall be bound to render every assistance in 
carrying out the provisions tif Act VIET of 1870 and of all rules framed thereunder. 

XI. — All expenses incurred in carrying these rules into effect in any village to which 
they may be made applicable shall be recoverable as an arrear of land revenue from the 
Jat landowners of that village by the Collector acting under the orders of the Commissioner.” 

But the introduction of these rules had to be indefinitely postponed owing 
to the prevalence of plague in the tract. The old rules seem, however, to be still 
acted upon in the five villages notified in 1901, although not beyond the mere 
registration of births, deaths and marriages by the Police. The rules provided for 
.the registration, through the Lambardars, of all families of Jats in the villages 
and of the births and marriages of females as well as the deaths of unmarried girls, 
.the attestation of births and deaths of females by Medical men, and limited the 
expenses to be incurred at the various marriage ceremonies. A breach of any 
of the rules was of course punishable under the Act. But so far as I have been able 
.to ascertain, the Act though introduced, has practically remained a dead letter. 

Mr. Bose, who superiutended the Census Operations of 1901, was asked by 
Government to write a special note on the question of female inf antioide. • 

In his note, dated the 6th October 1903, which was submitted in 1904, 
Mr, Bose, after giving a brief history of the practice, discussed the data afforded 
by vital statistics and the mass of figm’es collected by him, in great detail and 
dealt with the direct and indirect causes of the practice. The remedies suggested 
by Mr. Bose are given in paragraph 39 of his note which is reproduced below - 

“ I have not been asked to note on this point, but 1 may venture to suggest that in 
the present state of our knowledge it is useless to attempt any remedy. Before any attempt 
to apfdy a remedy to an evil like this, which arises out of the social systems of the people, is 
made, fuller knowledge of those systems appears to be required. In this connection the 
.fiornres for the proclaimed villages in jallundur are very significant. So far from checking the 
evil, executive interference appears to have accentuated it, for no villages in the Province 
show such had result as these. 

As to the statistios I would suggest 

(i). That the registration of births and deaths be rendered absolutely accurate in the 
■ central districts and especially among the Jat tribes in those districts. It is of great import- 
ance to ensure that female births are not returned as male. 

(ff). That in all the returns, Sikhs be distinguished from Hindus. 

{Hi). That the birth-rate for each sex in each religion, Hindu, Sikh and Muhammad- 
an, be worked out annually, for each district and for the whole Province. 
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(>r). Thnt tlio deatli-mto for the $amo bo worked out for each .year from I — Sand 
for the 5—10, 10—15 and 16—20 ago priods, as well as for all ages. 

(r). That the tribo, ns well as the caste, be invariably recorded in tho birth and 
death register?. 

(ri). That a few largo Jat tribes bo selected in the districts in which each tribo is well 
represented, and that tho data suggested in (fii) and (it?) above bo compiled for each of thoso 

tTibes." 

He wound up by saying : — . , « 

"It ought not to bo as.snmcd that a pancity of female births or girl children in any 
family or statn? group is dno to female infanticide or neglect of girl children until we know 
a great deal about the general question of the proportions of the aesos at birth. At present 
we know next to nothing. ” 

'riio question has romtiined under tUo consideration of GoTomment ever 
since and no action would appear to bavo been taken. But in a note -written by 
Mr. Fenton, C.S.I., on 20th March 1904, ns Deputy Commissioner, Jnllnndur, and in 
liis letter Ko. 11, dated the 16tb .Tatmai-y 1905 to tho Commissioner of Jnllundur, 
he expressed his views, based upon olabovntc enquiries, in favour of reverting to tho 
old nilos instead of substituting Medical for Police supervision and urged that the 
principal cause operating to maintain and extend tho practice of female infanti- 
cide was a purely material or ranlthusian one. IIo ihcreforo strongly advocated 
tho adoption of legislation to limit expenditure on marriages. 

(ir). It wull bo noticed from the above history that although suspicion of Origin, 
killing female infanta has been aroused from time to time in the Ludhiana, Jullnn- 
dur, Lahore, Forozeporo and Delhi Districts, yet the only place -where it has re- 
ached the stage of moral ccrtiinty is a group of villages in and on tho border of 
tho Phillaur Tahsil in the .Tulhmdnr District, inhabited mainly by Darbari Sikh 
J.ats. The practice is probably very old, although its existence among tho Juts 
would appear to hoof comparatively recent origin. In 1852, Mr. Herbert Edwardes, 
Deputy Commissioner of Jnllnndur thought that female infanticide was confined 
to the Bedis and Khatris, which implies that at that time tho Jats were nob so 
prominent in resorting to this inhuman practice. 

In his Uisloiy of tho Mnhiyals, Russell Stracoy, affirms the existence, till re- 
cently, of tho practice of female infanticide among tho Muhiynls, whom he calls the 
militant Brahmans, and after discussing the various theories which aro advanced 
for this abhon-ent custom and summarising the possible causes of its existence 
among tho Muhiynls mentions an instance which I had better quote in his 
own w’ords : — 

“ MonsbiBakhnliiRainDas, Chibbar, a metnbor of a tribo which followed tbo enstom 
of hypor«niny, tays that when lio wn? eight years old, ho was awakened one night by a ser- 
vant and snnimoned to In’s mother’s bed-sido. He -was told to sit on the ground and take his 
now born sister in his arms. Tiio inidwifo poured over tho infant's bead water from a jar 
that had boon diillcd almost to freezing by being put out on tho roof that cold December 
night. Tho child’s faco instantly turned black, she gasped onco and died soon after. From 
his childhood he hud heard that (he milk of ‘ Ak’ (calotro^is proccra) was used to poison 
newly bom girls. He accused his mother of poisoning his sister nnd came ont of tho room 
trembling. This incident impressed itself indelibly on bis thoughtfnl mind and suggested 
tbo many reforms he has been instrumental in initiating in after life.* ” 

"We find no traces of the custom in tho earliest Hindu books and although 
the Codes of law tmd tho Shastras place women in a stato of entire dependence 
and tho desire for a male offspring has always been very pronounced, yet 
there is nothing to show that tho birth of a female child w.as unwelcome. 

At tho same time the gift of a daughter in man-ioge is considered sacred and 
a duty which every maiTiod man has to disoharge in order to repay the 
debt ho owes to tho society and to his Creator in- respect of having received 
a similar gift at his own maraiage (see Chapter' VII). I have not been able to 
find female infanticide mentioned in the offences dealt within Mann or in the older 
Smritfst. There aro indications of tho birth of a female being considered unwel- 
come during the Mogbal reign. RaiaTodarMnl, for instance, is said to have ceased 
wearing the Ealghi (aigrette) on his turban — a decoration indicative of very exalt- 
ed position at Court— at the birth of his first daughter, the feeling being that his 
pride had been humbled by tho birth of a female child. There are several references 
in the writings of Guru Gobind Singh to show that he severely condemned Kuri 

• T. I*. Strnecy’s Uistory ol the Mnhiynlii, pnjio 15. ^ 

In a paper written by the late Sayad Muliammad Latil, on tho subject, in reply to enquiries by GoTcnuncnO ho 
allndcd to references in Mann and tho Gamr Parana ; but they arc not traceable. 
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21drs, i. €., persons -nrlio killed tlieir female infants. The practice appears to have 
been "well established at that time. Various cauSes of this practice have been 
soggested from time to time of tvhich it is unnecessary for me to give a resume. 
In my own opinion, the practice which may have existed to an unnoticeable deg- 
ree in pre-historic times, appears to have been adopted on a large scale after the fall 
of the Hindus, when the warrior classes found female children to be an encumb- 
rance difficult to look after during the incessant warfare which was the order of 
the day, and provocative of invasions by invincible enemies. It would appear 
to have been started by the warrior chiefs of the highest birthj' whose chivalrous 
instinct compelled them to lay down their lives rather than surrender a sister or 
daughter to a king or chief not belonging to tbeir own caste. Its spread among 
the other chivalrous classes would be perfectly natural in a period of internecine 
warfare. The process seems to have been accelerated ‘ by the development 
of hypergamous ideas, owing to the disintegration of society into smaller groups, 
based upon opulence and purity of bloodi Later on when in the natural course, 
persons of the bluest blood began to lose their power and wealth, the necessity 
of maintaining the honour of their houses by celebrating the marriages of 
their datighters on a lavish scale of expenditure, which they could ill afford, 
also began to operate as an important factor in the desire for getting' rid 
of female children. By the time of the Sikh ascendency, the Eajputs as 
n body (except the Ruling chiefs) had fallen into insignificance in the Province 
and come to be reconciled to the altered conditions. The Sikhs, on the other 
hand, who rose as warrior chiefs, imbibed the instinct of their predecessors 
and began to show the same tendency in respect of female children when 
their power was on the decline. The eastern portion of the central Punjab 
which was the strong-hold of the Sikhs of this class, therefore, came into 
]>rominonco in regard to female infanticide, and it is for this reason that tho 
worst sinners in recent times were the Darbari and other Sikhs who, though in 
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composed the ballad of Nadir Shah* also expresses the idea in his dialogue of Kal 
and Naradai when the former discontented with her lot in not securing a war 
-curses her parents for not having poisoned her at birth. 

(wi). Ithas been held by some that the tendency to destroy a female infant A cw ise^cam. 
is largely due to the exception taken by the most chivalrous classes to being called ^ 

■sala (brother-in-law) or sauhra (father-in-law). This is only partially correct and 
is probably a point which has assumed importance in recent times owing to the 
extreme ignorance of some of the fighting people ; for no one takes offence at being 
■called brother-in-law or father-in-law of a man to whom his sister or daughter has 
■been married. The epithets amount to an insult only when used by some other man. 

The association of these terms with the insulting meanings commonly conveyed by 
them has in recent times created the idea that it would be preferable for one not to 
-be placed in this predicament at all. 

(vii). Under the aegis of the peaceful British rule, the conditions which The present 
appear to have brought the crime into prominence have completely changed. The 
only effective cause which remains, is, as very pertinently held by Mr. Fenton in 
his letter No. 11 quoted above, purely fiscal or malthusian, i. e., the desire of per- 
.sons of high status to maintain the dignity of their position which compels them to 
ruinous expenditure at the marriage of their daughters. Life and property are per- 
fectly secure now and the criminal law in force throughout the length and breadth 
.of the country prevents unprovocated insult. The influence of Reform societies is 
-overcoming the hypergamous tendency as well as endogamous limitations. On the 
other hand the paucity of females seems to be setting a high value on unmarried 
girls and the practice of receiving a bride price is spreading, while the price paid 
is rising considerably with the growing wealth of the lower classes who can least 
command marital relationship by virtue of their ancestral status. The result should 
therefore be for the practice to gradually disappear, although the rise in the 
standard of livingand the circulation and accumulation of wealth must act as 
•counteracting causes, by raising the limit of expenditure on all festive occasions. 

{viii). I shall now proceed to examine the figures which are available with a Examina- 
- view to judge whether the custom has really grown or of 

■S ^ declined. That the proportion of females to males in figvres. . 

;s.| the districts where there is a large proportion of Sikh 

o'3 .Tats is very low will be clear from the figures given 

in the margin. In every one of the districts, the Jats 
|3 form a considerable portion of the population.f It is 
also clear that the proportion of females to evei’y 
— — 1,000 males is the lowest amongst the Sikh Jats (702) " 

15 see paragraph 310. In discussing the subject, I will 
confine myself to the Districts of Jullundur, Ludhi- 

25 ana and Ferozepore which stand out among those 
with a low proportion of females, and have been- 

16 xmder suspicion. I will examine the statistics of 
the villages notified under the Act and of certain 

14 other villages which appeared from Mr. Rose’s note . 
of 1903 to be particularly deficient in the proportion 
===== of females. 

JULLDNDUR DISTRICT. 

(taj). The Jullundur District contains the only 5 villages .which are now o®"sn8 
Number of females to every imder the Operation of Aot VIU of 1 870. These villages, 

JuUnndur Tahsil (exoiading 794 Jandiala, Bilga, Samra, Bundala and Rurka Ralan 
• Cantt). lie in the Phillaur Tahsil which has 756 females to every 

’ Nwartahr „ ;;; ;;; 1>000 males as shown in the margin, against 783 in the 

• Nakodar „ 801 -whole district, 795 in the Natural Division, and 817 in 

the Province. The male population of the Police Training School in the Phillaur 
Fort and of- the Railway establishment can hardly have affected the figures of the 
whole tahsil. The main cause of the low proportion seems to be the general 

* Obtained by the Hon’ble Mr. Maclagan ; will be published shortly in connection with the Journal of the 
'Punjab nistorical Society. 

+ The case of Lahore is peculiar owing to excessive migration into the city. The case of Amnisar is similar. 


District or State. 


' Jullundur 
.Kapurthala State 
Ludhiana 
Malerkotla State 
ferozepore 
. Faridhot State 
-Patiala State 
. Lahore ... 
Amritsar 
-Uujranwala 
.Ambala ... 

' Lyallpur ... 
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Notified Villaoes. 
Phillaw Tahail, 


Bund ala 

701 

Samra 

713 

Burka Kalan 

743 

Jandialla 

750 

Bilga 

70S 

Suspected Villaoes. 


Phillaur Tahsil. 


Fuadarah 

640 

Uosanjh Kalan 

692 

Burka Kturd 

713 

Barapind (Kulota) 

703 

Fhalpota 

770 

Jullunilur Tahsil. 


Jamsher 

714 

Vakodar Tahsil. 


Shankar 

719 

Sarih 

728 


Proportion of 
females to 
male infants. 


paucity of females in Sikh villages. . The figures 
given in the margin vrill show that none of the notified 
or suspected villages has more than 776 females per- 
1,000 males, wliile Dosanjh Kalan which was formerly 
under the operation of the Act but was released in 1901, 
has the lowest proportion of 692. Mr. Fenton seems 
to have been quite right in remarking that the with- 
drawal of the Act from^this village has had dis- 
astrous results. BimdnldT a notified village is not 
much better off, while the suspected villages of Rurka 
Khurd, Jamsher and Shankar are as bad as the notified 
village of Samra. 

In drawing inferences from the statistics, it has to' 
be bonae in mind that this tract has suffered heavily 
from plague, which as remarked in paragraph 315, 
has been particularly destructive to adult females.. 
But taking all the villages together, there are- 
729 females to every 1,000 males and the- 
similar* proportion for the Jat population is; 
no more than 656. This points to the general 
results being due mainly to that caste. The sub- 
castes of Jats which inhabit these villages are- 
enumerated in the margin, and the proportion of 
females is given against each of them. In all the 
sub-castes except Gil, the proportion of females is 
well below 700. Basi, Thakri, Sahi^md Dnsanjh 
show a proportion of loss than 600, while Varah- 
which is the worst of all, has only 472 females to 
every 1,000 males. On the other hand, we find, 
that the proportion of females among the Jats 
in the JuUundur District is 676 and in the Jul- 
lundur, Nawashahr and Nakodar Tahsils of the 
District 684, 692 and 676, respectively, while the 
Phillaur Tahsil stands lower still witli a propor- 
tion of 629. In the marginal table is shown the- 
proportion of females in all other castes residing 
in the 13 villages in question. In no case does 
the figure go as low as that o f the Jats (656). On the contrary the other castes 

show a much higher proportion of females, the- 
figures ranging from 709 to 1,074 per mille. 
The villages of Jamsher, Shankar and Sarih, 
though lying in different tahsils, adjoin some of 
the 10 villages in the Phillaur Tahsil and are so 
situated as to form a compact group. In view, 
however, of the many other causes at work, -the 
comparatively low proportion of females can only 
raise the suspicion that foul play might be respon- 
sible for keeping down their numbers. But an ex- 
amination of the statistics of infants affords more 
interesting data. 

{®). The proportion of unmarried females 
under the age of 0 — 5 in these villages is given in. 
the margin for each caste. The figure for the Jats 
is 669, while comparatively speaking all other- 
castes (with the exception of Kais who are their 
dependants) show an abundance of female children.. 
The similar proportion for the Jats in the whole 
Province is 880. The figures would, therefore,, 
lead to the conclusion that certain circumstances 
peculiar to the Sikh Jats of these villages affect 
the results. 


Serial No. 

Name of Got. 

POPUI 

3 

S 

atiok. 

S 

1 

s 

Females to ovoiy I 
1,000 moles. 1 

1 

Basi 

... 

1,030 

603 

582 

2 

nusaoih 

• •• 

977 

531 

544 

3 

Gil 

... 

893 

. 279 

710 

4 

Hinjtai 


73 

SO 

685 

6 

Johal 


1,452 

990 

082 

8 

Man 

... 

91 

58 

637 

7 

Furiwal 

... 

863 

218 

601 

8 

Sabi 

... 

853 

198 

647 

9 

Sahota 


1,088 

716 

662 

10 

Samrai 


762 

497 

647 

11 

Saline ra 


1,133 

727 

642 

12 

Sindhu 


X,15C 

742 

645 

13 

Thakri 


299 

171 

672 

14 

Varah 

... 

53 

25 

472 

15 

Others 


944 

865 

916 


Total 

... 

10,167 

6,665 

656 


o 

Sss 

ja 

"C 

o 

CQ 

Caste. 

PoPDtATIOE. 

& 

I S 

m 

€ 

Females. 

1 

Arain 

... 

474 

368 

776 

2 

Brahman 


1,675 

1,458 

868 

3 

Chamar 

• •• 

1,917 

1,359 

709 

4 

Chhimba 


491 

'461 

939 

5 

Ohuhra 

... 

1,528 

1,112 

728 

0 

Jhinirar 


793 

624 

787 

7 

Khatri 

••• 

588 

607 

862 

8 

Kumhar 


438 

824 

743 

9 

Lohar 

tee 

352 

319 

906 

10 

Kai 


249 

ISO 

723 

11 

Bajpnt 

• •• 


73 

1,074 

12 

Snnar 


278 

218 

784 

13 

Tarkhan 


911 

674 

740 

14 

Others 

... 

4,801 

3,687 

768 


Proportion oj Jemales to every 1,000 malee. 


Khatri 

Kambar 

Lobar 

Koi 

Bajpnfc 

Arain 

Brabmon 

Chamar 


... 1.045 
... 800 
... 843 
... 6S6 
... 1,000 
.. 1,074 
... S8G 
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A comparison of tlie statistics of tliose villages for 1901 and 1911 made in tlie 

margin shows amark- 
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ed improvement. The 
proportion of females 
to males in the first 
quinquennium of life 
appears to have risen 
in every village except 
Rurka Rhurd and 
Barapind, which are 
inhabited mostly by 
Sabota Jots. In the 
notified v i 1 1 a g es, 
the gain varies 
from 57 to 159 per 
cent, but the improve- 
ment in Puadarah 
where there are now 
7 female infants 
for 81 males against 
2 and 23 respectively, 
in 1901, though con- 
And the case of Man 


Biimrs. 


name of 
- villngo. 


CaEto. 


siderable, still leaves the people, under strong suspicion. 

Jats of Jamsher, the Sahotas of Barapind and Puriwals of Shankar is not 
much better. There can, however, bo no doubt but that the number of female 
infants is gradually cominpr up to that of males. 

(ai). Mr. Rose's suggestion regarding the separate registration of births vital sta.- 
and deaths of the Hindus and Sikhs and of the collection of information regarding 
the caste of persons born or dead, on an extensive scale, not having been carried 
out, the only figures available are the vital statistics of the five villages which 
are under the operation of Act VIII of 1870. Bu’ths and deaths have been 
roistered there by caste, but distinction has been drawn only between the Hindus 
and Muhammadans, tho'Sikhs being included in the former. Moreover the death 
registers are not complete for one of the villages (viz., Bilga) and some of ihe 
birth registers for two of them are not forthcoming. I have, therefore, 
taken the figures of mortality only for four villages and have struck the average 

births from such data as are available. 

The comparison made in the margin will 
show that the percentage of female to 
male births among the Jats, during the 
past decade, was 87, 95, 87 and 90 in 
Bundala, Jandiala, Rurka Kalan ■ and 
Samra, respectively, and although the 
figures were somewhat lower than the 
proportion of all Hindu castes in each 
village except in Rurka Kalan, yet there 
was not much reason for complaint, bear- 
ing in mind that the corresponding per- 
centage for the whole Province was not 
higher than 90*6. The proportion worked. 

Out from the figures of 1896-1900 given in Mr. Rose’s note are compared 
in the margin with those based on the statistics of the 
last ten years. Bundala has shown a considerable improve- 
ment in female births and Jandiala has more than main- 
tained its position. Rurka Kalan and Samra have recorded 
a falling off, but it would not be safe to conclude from a com- 
parison of the statistics of only half the decade preceding 1901 
that the villages have really shown a retrograde tendency. The- 
proportion of female births among the Jats of Samra is 
equal to the Provincial average and that of Rurka Kalan is not 
far below it, 'Whether on account of Police surveillance or in consequence of the-' 
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The mar- 
ginal table 
shows the 
deaths dur- 
ing the past 
decade in 
the first five 


each of 
, the -vdllages. 
Fern a 1 e 
ez- 
ceed male 
in 

every one of 


Proportion of female to male deaths per cent. 


them and the proportion of the foi’mer to the latter ranges among the Jats 
from 131 to 155 per cent, while in the whole Province (British territory) only 
91*8 females have died during the past decade to every 100 males. The heaviest 
infant mortality, of course, takes place in the first year, and at that age- 
period, the Jats of aU these four villages taken together have lost 163 female to 
100 male infants against 139 of the total Hindu and Sikh population and the 
Pro-vincial average of 94. Taking the age-period 1 — 5, the Jats show a proportion 
of 138 against 122 in all the Hindu castes and 106 among the Muhammadans, of 
all these villages, while the Provincial average is 99 per cent. The Jats of these 
villages would, therefore, appear to be prominent in respect of female infant 
mortality. It is remarkable that the proportion of female deaths suddenly 
drops amongst the Jats of these villages, while the results for the whole Province 
are more or less even throughout the period, as noted in the margin. This 

is a very suspicious circumstance and can only 
be accounted for by the excessive deaths of 
females in the first year after birth, whether 
by female infanticide or deliberate neglect of 
female infants. Hevertheless there seems to 
bo a great improvement in every -village as 
the comparison of the proportion based upon 
the figures of the past decade -with those 
for 1896-1900 given in Mr. Bose’s note 
of 1903, made in the margin, will show. 
Even in Samra, which is clearly the worst 
type, the proportion of female deaths at the 
ages of 0 — 5 has come down to about one- 
half and that in the first year of life has also 
shown a nearly equal improvement. 

(jcti). It -will not be out of place to mention here that education among 
the Jats of these twelve villages is in a very backward state. Out of a total popula 
tion of 16,832 Jats in these villages, only 63 persons (61 male and 2 females)— 
f.e., about 4 per mille, have been returned as literate, while the proportion for the 
whole Pro-vince is 37 and that for the Jat caste in the Punjab, 17. 
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LDDBIiHA DISTRICT. 

‘Census figures, -(icifi). The Deputy Commissioner of Ludhiana has denied the prevalence of 

female infanticide in the district, but an examination of the statistics of births and 
deaths collected by Mr. Bose in connection with his note on Female Infanticide in the 
Punjab showed that the death-rate among female infants was abnormally high in the 
-villages of Gil, Gujjarwal, Lalton, Narangwal, Baipur and Ballowal. The Enumera- 
tion books of these villages have, therefore, been examined. The total population 
of the villages is 6,177 males and 4,69i females, of which 2,922 males and 2,088 

females, are Jats. The proportion of females to males is 762 in the District and 758 

/ 
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in ilie Ludliiana Talisil, 707 among tbe Jats of tlie whole District and,708 in the 
. Ludhiana Tahsil, per mille, compared with 817 in the Punjab. The villages 
referred to show a still smaller proportion of 759 and the Jats of these villages 
have only 715 females per 1,000 males. The proportion among the Jats compares 
■imfavourably with that in the other castes except the Chuhras, as shown in the 

margin. This would lead to the inference, that the Jats 
are largely responsible for the paucity of females. But 
the fact that thoii’ sex, proportion in some of the worst 
villages picked up is bettor than that of the Jat caste, 
for the whole tahsil or district, proves that these are 
not the worst types and that the condition of Jats 
in some other villages must be worse. 

Moreover an examination of the statistics by sub-castes given in the margin 
shows that the conditions differ from sub-caste to sub- 
caste and from place to place. The Gil Jats of village Gil 
have an exceedingly low proportion of females (571 per 
mille of males). The Garewals of Narangwaland Lalton 
also show low figures (660 and 653) but the same sub- 
caste has recorded better results in G-ujjarwal (770), 
Baipur (740) and Ballowal (748), although as a class, the 
Garewals have had a sinister reputation in respect of fe- 
male infanticide. The age statistics show similar results, 
for the village of Gil has only half as 
many female children under 5 years of 
age as males, and Lalton and Narang- 
wal are not much better. But a com- 
parison of the sex proportion of each 
village in 1901 and 1911 (see margin) 
makes it clear that every one of the 
villages has improved in the strength of 
the female sex. Taking the figures of 
the first annual age-period for what 
they are worth, the statistics of infants 
under one year of age noted in the 
margin would indicate that Ballowal 
and Lalton have far more female than 
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male births now, although the improvement in the 
latter has commenced very recently, and has not suc- 
ceeded in pulling up the proportion of females of all 
ages. The villago of Gil still stands low and the 
absurdly low propoi’tion iu Narangwal, iu spite of the 
improvement in the proportion of females under 
5 years noticed above, is startling. The position must 
obviously have been much worse ten years ago. 


. , FEROZEPORE DISTRICT. 

(xiv). In reply to an enquiry as regards the prevalence of female infanticide. Census 
the Deputy Commissioner of Ferozepore reported that the only caste which conti- 
nued the practice was that of Sindhu Jats. Enumeration books of all the villages — • 

45 in number — ^inhabited by Sindhu Jats were, therefore, called for and examined. 

The total population of these villages situated in the Tahsils of Ferozepore, Zira 
and Fazilka, is 14,763 males and 11,671 females giving a proportion of 791 to 
every 1,000 males, while the proportion of females to males for the whole 
district is 782.' The proportion of Jat females in tbe Ferozepore District 
as a whole is 745, among the Jats living in these villages 731, and that among 
the Sindhus of the same villages only 683. The other prominent sub-castes of 
Jats living in the villages in question are Gil and Sindhu, who have a proportion 
of 875 and. 709, respectively. The Sindhus thus have feWer females proportionate- 
ly than the other castes and the other sub-castes of Jats, and may reasonably be 
suspected of female infanticide or neglect of female infants. The proportion 
of female infants under one year to 1,000 boys of the same age is only 626 
among the Sindhus, while the similar proportion of girls under 5 years 
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of age is 623 — a fact pointing to a compara- 
tively larger defect of females in the earliest stages, 
of life. Bnt the figures are not equally bad in 
all the Sindhu villages. The marginal table will 
show that neglecting the 29 villages in which the 
number of Sindhusis small, in 4 villages there are- 
more females under o years of age than males,, 
in 4 the sex proportion is even, and in 8 the pro- 
portion of females is markedly low, out of a total, 
of 16. The Sindhus as a class cannot, therefore, ' 
be suspected, although the extremely low propor- 
tion of female infants in class HE is not easy to . 
explain, particularly in face of the fact that 
in almost aU the cases, the strength of females 
of all ages is also low. The other castes residing 
in the same villages have a much larger proportion 
of females, except Ohuhras. The result of the 
above examination is that in the Ferozepore Dis- 
trict, the Sindhu Jats have a very low proportion of 
females on the whole, but the disproportion is 
confined to a ^ few plages. The figures for 
1901 not being available, it is not possible to say 
whether or not there has been any improvement in the case of the worst villages. 
(xv). With a view to examine the causes leading to a paucity of fe- 
males among 
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this ti’act, en- 
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rious that the 


at birth' vrm 
higher ’in the 
'first genera- 
tion of Jats: 
in the noti- 
fied villages 
'of Jnlluhdur 
the Ludhiana 

District. But while the second and third generatibus in the latter district 
have shown a steady increase in the proportion of female birth's,' the- 
deficiency of females, among the ^children of the present families* is more marked 
in the Jullundur District. Without 'iposifiye’ evidence, it is impossible to be 
sure as lo the extent to which the paucity of females in any generation has 
been due to female infanticide. The oircumsiances appear to be similar in all 
cases. Both males and females haye as a rule' been iihamed earlyl Infant death® 
under one year have usually been more frequent among ,males.than am'qng female® 
and have been brought about by similar causes in both 'sexes. '’But ihere can be 
no doubt about the female infants (0 — 5) being neglected more 'than the ihales. 
Enquiries in village Lalton of the Lndhiqna District have' shown 'that in the Kila- 
(fort) belonging to the Garewal Jagirdars, which has 30 houses with a population 
of 120 to 125 souls, there are 30 girls aged under 1^- years now, while 10 'year® 
ago there was only one! This points to a marked improysmeht.' Tf the informa- 
tion collected is to be believed (and one cannot be too sanguine of the accuracy of 
the information supplied by the uneducated regarding ages, causes of death,, 
etc.), it would appear that very-few deaths occur in the first few days' after birth,. - 
which is ordinarily the time when female infanticide can take place. 'Itmay be- 
that when this practice is resorted to, the birth's are concealed even at the expense- 
of a little money. -It is a common practice to place a few "rupees under the pillow 
of tb'e patient during confinement, 'to' be given away as cliarity in case. of a, male 
birth. . It is said that when female infanticide is- practised, this money i® - 
.reserved for greasing the palms of persons who are in a position to ask awkward, 
questions. The causes of death of infants are generally stated to be’ pneumonia,. 
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iever, djrsontory, cough ov alhrah*hxii>nonc of Chcfio ailments is pcculinr to fornalcB. 
i'ho jnnrginnl figurns given above confinn fho rcsullB of iho CeiJHUs and vitnl etntis. 
lies, discviBBOfl in Iho procoilingpnrngrnphs pointing Ion low proportion of forntilos 
among the Jats, partionlnrly in tho Jullundur and Ludliiana I)ifltricffl, hut 
whothoi ,, .thoi’o aro some natural onuses wliich lend Ut a senroify of fcmalo birlhs 
among them or if tho proportion isdoliborntoly kept down by infanticide or neglect 
is an inforenco -which may only bo guessed from a consideration of all the con- 
nected facts. 

Motliods ifcvi). Tho methods said to have boon employed in putting a female infant 

fcmalo in- out of the way nro these : — 

fnaticido. (1). Whore tho persons concorned in tho pnrpolration of the black deed 

, had no compunction, tho baby was throttled by jn'cssing the thumb gently against 
her,lbr,oat continuously for sovoral minutes ;(2) n little juicn of akh (calntrojjis 
procora) was administered intornally ; (3) an overdose of opium was mixed in tho 
first potion ighutti ) ; (4) and tho device of pouring icy-cold water on tho baby used to 
be a familiar device in the chilly winter ‘ nights. Ilut tho most favourite method 
was (5) starvation, j.o. not feeding tho baby at all or giving her totally insufliciont 
nourishment, which reduced her to death in a few days. 

I have been told that in notified nnd suspected villages, females in tho 
family way used to be sent away to their parents’ houses in other villages, by 
way of precaution, so that in case of a fcmalo offspring, the infant could bo 
disposed of without arousing suspicion of foul play. 

Time of com- „ . . , . , (tcvii). A female infant was usually killed immediately after birth or within 
miBBion cf the first few days of her life. But if for some ronson or another, this could 
iilie deed not be .niranged, her life was not out of danger till she was over one year of ago. 

Among tbe leading Sikh Jats of the Lnboro S\anjha, it is still tbo rule for the 
mid-wife to report the birth of a fcmnlo to tho Sirdar and to ask for his orders 
as to whether the first potion {ghulli) should or should not bo administered. The 
permission is now given as a mutter of course, although with many regrets, bub 
tlie custom shows, that at one time an answer in the negative from tho head of tho 
family must have led to tho immediate destruction of tho new born babe. Filial love 
is an instinct that is not easy to oxtingiiisb and tho mother must naturally be averse 
to the destruotion of her female offspring even thoimh she can, under tbe peculiar 
social system prevalent in this countiy, hare no voice when her elders are deter- 
mined to adopt a murderous course. Nevertheless instances of a mother attempting 
to save tier daughter, succossfullyor unsuccessfully, are not unknown. In Lalton ' 
(a village in the Ludhiana District), a mother is said to have saved, her gprl some 15 
or 20 years ago, by incessant vigilance daring the first few days after birth and 
then|taking her a-way to, her father’s honse. .But .when the girl had grown about 
2 . years old, she was taken on ;a pilgrimage to. Jwalamukhi and killed on the 
way. At the birth . of her second daughter, the mother acted as on the first 
occasion, but her father did not send the girl to her husband’s house until he had 
-taken security for the baby’s safety. 

ConclnsioiiB. {seviii). That female infanticide prevailed in the, Punjab, to a large extent, 

at the annexation of this Provincej not only among .the Darbari Jats or in tho 
Jullundur District, but generally tbroughout the .central and eastern Punjab, 
goe.B .without saying, and it a.l3o seems to be proved that the .practice, though 
on the. decline under the influence of a rigidly .enforced Criminal Law and the 
civilizing influence oLa humane Government, continued to ..bo favoured in certain, 
iocalities, particularly in.the, Jull\iudur,Doab, and in individual. .families in the most 
hy pergamous . castes, . all over the tr^ts in question. . It also appears that. the 
social revolution.. which is in progress, the gradual disappearance, of- tbe customs 
of hypergamy; under, the influence of Reform,, societies, the high -prices which 
have .begun to be. paid for women owing, to their,, paucity, .the levelling 
tendency of the..time3, -wherehy .the Darbari Jats or .other, hypergamous castes ' 
cannot now reckon. them^Ives .to be much above the others, .except in, name, 
and, .the spread of edneation, have led to a marked contraction in the extent of 
female. infanticide amountitig almost to its virtual extinction. It would not be 

^ ^ *'iithraA is supposed to be on affection of which tho cauiie, is not known anc^ which results in tbechildreo 

djmg.bh' the'eignth day after birth, or in the eighth month, or dghth year, if they do not die in the womb in the 
eighth month mter conception. 
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correct to say tliat, female infanticide, lias absolntely ceased, but the improver 
ment in tbe proportion of female infants, noticed ;in i ipavagi’aph, 811, . and the 
increase in the birtb-rate of females mentioned. ^,in the ..same .paragraph are ^ .. 

.clear indications of ;a change for , the better, and it is also evident that no 
particular caste or village can be condemned; as a 'whole, for, being .addicted to this 
crime. Even in the worst villages, the figures show some redeeming , features 
nnd the sub-castes.of- Jats, vrhich possess an appallingly, low proportion of female 
infants, in one ;Viliage, exhibit very favourable-conditions. in others. I think I 
uould safely state on the basis of my enquiries, that wherever the practice exists, 
it is now confined to individual families and .that the offenders do not belong ex- 
clusively to any pm’ticnlar caste or village, /niere. are probably. more cases among 
the hypergamous feikh .Jats, who cling tenaoiously to their high status of the 
times gone by, in spite of their present poverty ; ^ut. sometimes a low caste 
iiervaut imitates the example .of his master, of high birth, while in other 
cases, mere fiscal considerations induce the parents to end the life of a .female 
infant, without any considerations of status, hypergamy, etc. The extent of • 
female infanticide is in any case insignificant and in my opinion cannot now 
affect the. proportion of sexes sufficiently to be treated as a practical cause of the 
paucity of females. , . 

((cix). Action has been taken in the past in two directions, viz., .(1) proven- Bemedies> 
iion of the. crime by surveillance under the provisions of Act VILI of 1870 and (2) 
the curtailment of marriage expenses. Efforts in the latter direction have, so 
far met -with no success and it is not .possible to say definitely whether all the 
villages which have been under surveillance, have really shown an improvement, 

.and if so, whether it has not been duo to the general reformation of ideas. Sir 
Dennis Fitzpatrick, as has been noticed above, tried to substitute Medical agency 
for Police, in the matter of surveillance. The measure though s-anctioned for 
:adoption has not been tried, but I venture to agree with the Hon’ble Mr. Fenton 
in thinking that the former agency is likely to prove more irksome and less 
-effective. 

In his note of 6th October 1903, Mr. Eose did not suggest any remedies 
for stopping the practice, but he proposed the compilation of absolutely accurate 
vital statistic'?. in the central districts of the Province and specially among the 
•Jat tribes, distinguishing between the Hindus and Sikhs ; and he proposed that the 
birth-rate of each district shouid be worked out annually for each district by reli- 
.gion throughout the Province together with the death-rate for each year, by annual 
age-periods up to 20, that the data should be compiled specially for a few large Jat 
tribes in each district, and that the tribe or caste should be invariably ]%corded 
in birth and death registei's. He also suggested detailed local enquiries to be made 
in each district -with a view to trace the history of a number of families, somewhat 
in the manner referred to in paragraph (ay) above. I venture to think that the - 
•statistical elaborations proposed by Mr. Rose would be incommensurate with the 
•result and that the small degree to which female infanticide would appear to ' 
prevail now, if at all, would not justify the expenditure of so much time and trou- 
ble. In my opinion, it will suffice to lay down that in all birth and death registers, 
the religion (Hindu, Hikh, Muhammadan, Christian) and the caste and sub-caste 
■<(e. g., Jat-Sindhu, etc.) should be invariably noted. This would furnish sufficient 
material in the birlh and death registers for elaboration, if necessary. Enquiries 
into the history of individual families do not lead to fruitful results as the inf or- 
.mation given is generally not very reliable. 

There are serious obstacles in the way of penalizing excessive expenditure 
mn marriages. Members of high castes would no doubt generally welcome legisla- * 

tion on tbe subject, but this is the feeling of the classes which are supposed to have 
•the highest incentive to female infanticide, viz., those, who want to maintain the 
•dignity of their position by ruinous expenditure which they cannot afford and 
'Would be only too glad to' be able to say that they have been prevented by la?T 
"from spending more than the prescribed limits. But the class that is growing in 
wealth would think otherwise. Those who have more money than they know what 
-to do with, would certainly like to spend it on marriages, and if they are prevent- 
ed by law from spending more than a paltry sum on a daughter’s marria«re, they 
would know, how to get round the technicalities of law and would establish 
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proccdonts Tfliicli would bocomo ns ossontinl to itollow ns tlio present unwritten 
code of oxpondif uro on jnnrringo ooromonics. Moreover, it would be very difficult 
to devise a grndunted scale wliich would moot the requirements of nil grades in • 
each caste. Porsonhlly, thoi'oforo, I do not favour legislation, in tliis respect, 
but if a scale has to be fixed it should bo an automatically sliding one, proportion- > 
ate to the income of tho person concerned, calculated in a rough and ready manner - 
in terms of land revenue paid by him or on somo similar basis. 

Tho only suggestion which I would make is. Hint with the help of tho 
details of caste and religion in the birth and donlh registers and the village tables- 
prepared at each Census, the District officors should wntoh tho iiroportion of 
females in villages whore there is tho least suspicion of foul piny, particulnrly in 
the Jullundnr, Ludhiana and Forozoporo Districts and that, whenever tho pro- 
poi’tion of fomalo births in a particular village falls bolow tho avorngo birth-rate, or 
the proportionate death-rate amongst female infants of 1—5 years of ago exceeds 
tho similar average for the district or tahsil by, say, mora than 25 per cent, persist- 
ently for a number of years, stops should bo taken to plnco that village under tho • 
operation of Act VIII of 1870, nnd that when this is donoi tho villnge should bo 
' saddled with somo additional charge, whether by way of contribution lotrards 
the maintenance of tho supervising police staff or otherwise.' Tliis would, besides 
acting as a check against female infanticide, if any, prevent neglect of female 
infants, which 1 think is a far moro important cause of tho deficiency of females. 
Kdneation is having the desired o^cct in influencing public opinion against 
female infanticide and I venture to agree wnih tho suggestion made by Pandit 
Moti Lai, Mir Munshi, in 1868, that it is only tccesFoiy to take stops to prevent, 
the actual commission of the crime, Icaring tho people thcmsplvcs to devise means 
to onrtail tho marriage expenses in ordinary coursci as an item of economical in- 
terest. 


CHAPTER VII. 
Civil Condition. 


GENERAL. 

3S2. Imperial Table. VII contains tbe statistics of civil conditipn, by Reference 
religion, age and sexes ; and the civil condition of certain selected castes is given to statistics, 
in Impoi’ial Table XIV, by age-periods. Detailed information based on tbe for- 
mer is contained in tbe follovring Subsidiary Tables: — 

I, — Distribution by civil condition of 1,000 of eaob sex, religion and 
. main age-periods at each of the last tbreo Censuses ; 

II. — Distribution by civil condition of 1,000 of each sex at certain ages 
in eaob religion and Natural Division ; 

III. — ^Distribution by main age-periods and civil condition of 10,000 of 

each sex and religion ; 

IV. — Proportion of tbe sexes by civil condition at certain ages for reli- 

gions and Natural Divisions ; 

Y. — ^Distribution by civil condition of 1,000 of each sex and certain ages 
for selected castes ; and 

VI.— Terms of relationship. 

833. Tbe distribution of males and females in the Punjab is noted in tbe Distribu- 

margin, by civil condition. In tbe Province as a tion by civil 
•whole more than half tbe males (528 : 1,000) arenn- conaition. 
married, about one-twelfth (84 : 1,000) are •wido'wers 
and 388 to every thousand or rather less than two- ’ 
fifth are married. On the other hand almost every 
other female is married, about one-seventh of them 
are widows and the rest are unmarried. The con- 
ditions prevaihng in the Native States are some- 
what more favourable than those in British 
Territory. Dealing with actual figures, tbe number 
of unmarried males is nearly double that of unmar- 
ried females, but married females exceed married 
males by one per cent., while the widows are about 40 
per cent, in excess of the widowers. Amongst the Hindus, tbe excess of married 
■females over married males is very small (*03 per cent.) while the -widows are 
times as many as the wido-wers. The Sikhs show a large excess (2'3 per cent.) 
of married females over married males. This is partly due to the emigration of 
married males and partly to the tendency to liave a plurality of wives resulting 
mainly from marrying a deceased brother’s wife. The excess of married females 
is also marked amongst the Muhammadans, where the wives are 1 *6 per cent, 
more numerous than the number of husbands; and is obviously due to tbe practice 
of polygamy. Migration accounts for the excess of married males over females, 
amongst the Jains and Christians. 

384. ^larriage according to the Hindus, Sikhs, Muhammadans and Jains Univers- 
is a sacrament and not merely a social function or a matter of convenience, ality of 
The universality of marriage among the population of the Province is clear marriage. 

Unmarried from the fact that at the ages of 40 and over, only 3 9 females 
All Religions ..." 10 Out o£ every 10,000 of that sex remain unmarried (see Sub- 
f4hs°* 14 sidiary Table III). The figures are given in the margin, 

jmns i!.’ 25 by religion. The largest proportion of females remaining • 

56 um^^^rried at 40 years of age (56) is found among Christians. 

* ° 'With them marriage is not essential. Leaving alone the 

nuns who take the vow of celibacy, several ladies remain unmarried, from 
various causes, to the end of their lives or up to a very advanced age. The 
Muhammadans and Jains come next with 25 unmarried females per 10,000. 

In both these religions, a female must ordinarily be married. The figures for the 
Muhammadans have been swelled by the registration of prostitutes and other 
women of ill-fame as unmarried. The unmarried Jain females of advanced age 
are mostly initiates into celibate orders. Their total number’ in the Province 
is however, only 53. Among the Hindus and Sikhs, only 13 and ■ 14 females 
respectively, in every 10,000, remain unmarried after 40, and these are mostly 
females suffering from some infirmity. The number of unmarried Hindu 
females over 40 is comparatively large in tbe Himalayan tract, where the custom 
of a number of slave girls accompanying the wedded wife of a chief or notable 
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are only nominal. Compared witli 1901, married males have decreased in all 
age-periods, with the exception of 5—10, the most important loss having 
occurred from 40 — 60 years, while there has been a general increase in the pro- 
poi*tion of widowers. The state of affairs is similar among the Hindus and Jains. 
Amongst the Muhammadans, the proportion of married males per thousand has 
risen in the age-period 15 — 20 from 223 to 228, but it has decreased in all 
age-periods above 20 with an inverse variation in the proportion of widowers. 
Married Christians at the ages of 20 — 40 now represent 465 out of every 1,000 of 
those ages, against 267 in 1901, but the higher age-periods show less favourable 
results. This abnormal rise may be due largely to mis-statement of ages by the low 
caste and uneducated converts and cannot bo considered reliable. The pi’oportion 
which in 1881 was 162 rose to 221 in 1891; so compared with 1891, the figure of 
1901 was not uncommonly large. As to the ages of marriage, the proportion 
of boys and girls marrying under the age of 5 remains unchanged, but at the 
ages of 5— 10 there are now 13 males out of a thousand who are mamed 
against 11 in 1901, while the proportion of females married at this age has 
also risen from 36 to 41 per thousand. The proportion of married boys of 
school-going age (10 — 15) has fallen from 87 to 84, but ignoring the mis-state- 
ment of ages, there are now 287 married females out of a thousand of that age , 
-against 283 in 1901. The rise in the proportion of marriages under 10 appears 
to be general. While the proportion of married males has decreased amongst 
the Hindus, Sikhs and Jains, the Muhammadans now have 61 married boys 
of 10 — 15 out <if every 1,000 of that age against 55 in 1901 and 228 of 15 — 20 
against 223. Similarly their proportion of married females in the age-periods 
5 — 10 and 10 — 15 has increased from 22 and 195 to 28 and 216 respectively. 
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ed males and females in each of the four 
first quinquennial age-periods of life, for 
each religion, per mille of population of 
each sex. A very large number of 
Hindu girls get married between the 
ages of 10 — 1 5 and thhy show a pro- 
portion of 392 married females and 10 
widows per 1,000 at this early age. 
Early marriage of females prevails 
amongst the Jains to about an equal 


extent, but while they show the largest proportion of widows in all age-periods, 
their proportion of married females at 10 — 15 is only 243, i. e., lower than 
that of the Sikhs who have no less than 289 females, per thousand, married 
at this age-period. The Muhammadans, who are less given to early marriage 
have only 216 married females under 15 per 1,000. But the well-to-do 
Muhammadans follow the custom with a vengeance and have 28 married 
females per 1,000 at the ages 5—10 and 1 per 1,000 under the ago of 5. 
Indeed before attaining to the age of ten 2 per 1,000 of the Muhammadan 
females (in the age-period of 5—10) become widowed. 'I’ho Christians show 
the smallest relative strength of married females under 15 — vis-, 156 pov 
mille. These cases are confined to converts, amongst whom, 15 
per 1,000 in the age-period 5—10 and 1 per 1,000 under 5 nro mnrricd 


and 2 females per 1,000 in the former age-period are widows. 
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338. The Hindus again sbow the largest number of mari-ied males under 
15 years, but the Jains have 428 per mille who are married between 15 and 20 
years, while the corresponding figures for the Hindus, Sikhs and Muhammadans 
are 836, 263 and 228 respectively. As matters stand, early marriage would still 
appear to be most common amongst the Hindus and Jains. 

But while the practice seems to be decreasing amongst those most prone 

to this custom, it is on the increase among the 
Muhammadans, as judged from the figures given 
in the margin. While the proportion of Hindu 
married males under 15 has remained stationary, 
that of maiTied females of the same ages has de- 
creased slightly from 135 to 131 per mille. The 
Jains have shown the best results, the proportion 
of males having fallen from 58 to 45 and that oE 
females from 105 to 81. On the other hand, 
amongst the Muhammadans who had J 9 males 
and 62 females in wedded life under the age of 
15 in 1901, the figures have now risen to 22 and 66 respectively. For a com- 
■parison of the figures by age-periods reference should be made to Subsidiary Table 
1 of this chapter. The Hindus have the largest number of married infants in the 
first five annual age-periods, but there are no less than 13 males and 17 females 
under 1 year and 279 males and 850 females under 5 years, among the 
Muhammadans, who have already been married. 

The theory that primitive man knew nothing of early marriage has been 
exploded. It is now recognized that early sexual relationship was common 
in the primitive stages of society. ■ So when people have advanced sufficiently 
to consider monogamy necessary, early marriage would be the first step towards 
the attainment of juvenile chastity and the maintenance of social morality. But 
the combination of early marriage of females with the rule prohibiting the 
marriage of males till they had attained to a mature or even advanced age, laid 
down by Hindu Sliastras would appear to be the outcome of a much more 
advanced national stage and the result of a desire to secure absolute purity of 
moral. Nesfield’s theory, that infant marriage was a means devised for saving 
girls from inter-tribal communion and marriage by capture, seems to be the most 
favoured one in the country, but it is based on ignorance of the fact that the cus- 
tom is much older than the foreign invasions. The notions of foreigners about the 
cruelty of the custom are also due to the eironeous assumption that the Shastras 
enjoin immediate consummation in the case of early or infant marriage. I am 
not aware of a mention of early marriage in the mantra bhdg of the Vedas, 
although a distinction is drawn between Ttanyd and yuvati,^ but in the Chhandogya 
Hpanishadt is related the story of one Ushasti Chakrayana, who lived at 
Ibhyagrama (the land of the Kurns) with his dt\hiyd% wife, which shows that 
even during the period referred to in the Upanishads, the marriage of females 
of immature age to grown up men, was in vogue. 

It must be remembered that amongst the Hindus, marriage is looked upon 
as a religious function performed with the express object of enabling a person to 
■discharge certain duties devolving upon him by way of Yqjna (sacrifice) and the 
propagation of the species mainly with the object of maWng oblations to the 
Manes. Marriage thus enjoined for such a purpose alone- and not for the sake of 
enjoyment, becomes a sacrament rather than a social function. The Ashrarm 
rules lay down that every dwija should spend the first quarter of his life 
in study, during which period he must j-emain celibate {Brahmchdri). The 
period varies under different conditions and for different Varrias, but the Ashrama 
must be gone through and, roughly speaking, it may be put down as extending to 
about 24 years. It follows that ordinarily a man cannot be expected to marry 
before 24. During this period of Brahmcharya, the student is to follow, a very 
■simple and abstemious life and is not supposed to be in the society, of women in 
60 much so that, if full 20 years of age, he is not to do the usual obeisance to 


* Bigved 1, 123, 10. 
t Adh&ya 1, 10—1, 

jl Atikiya means one who has not developed her hreastsi t, who has not shown eigoe of paheriy* 
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F<if nRtnfjUi* At&nyaV.ftfc'la XIA’II, 10. 
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on economic grounds,- t'.e., when the young man has not the wherewithal to 
support a family. 

Early marriages of the above mentioned type usually result in a veiy 
happy married life. As an instance of the extieme devotion of a wife married 
under the system, may be mentioned the case of a Mohyal Brahman whose 
wife grew seriously ill during his absence and realizing that she was about 
to die wired for her husband who accordingly hastened home. On his arrival 
she felt highly gratified because she would have the last wish of her life 
fulfilled, viz., to die at her husband’s feet. Lying on her death-bed, she asked 
him to wash his feet in water and give it to her to drink. The husband offered 
to do anything else she desired or to give away in charity whatever she would 
choose instead of giving her the washings of his feet to drink, but she insisted 
on the fulfilment of her request as the highest privilege she could wish for. 
He accordingly did as he was requested and as soon as he had put a spoonful of 
the washings of his right foot seven times in her mouth, she expired in perfect 
peace and contentment. 

But ignorance of the principles on which the institutions were based has led 
to abuse and while the marriageable age of a girl is stiU 8 to 12 years, the boy 
selected as her match is often of the same age, i.e., 12 years or less and sometimes 
a marriage is consummated before either of the parties has grown up. Or when 
a man of 20 years or more marries a girl of 12, 13 or 14, the marriage is some- 
times consummated straight away. These are abuses into which the system has 
degenerated and which can be called infant marriages in the proper sense of the 
teim, with reference to both husband and wife or wife alone* 

The custom is clearly of Hindu origin but it is not confined to the Hindus 
only. It is largely prevalent amongst the rich Muhammadans partly owing 
to the stiict pardah system they observe and partly, no doubt to Hindu 
influence and associations. Among the lower classes of Muhammadans, cases 
of a grown up man consummating his marriage with a young girl of 12 
years or so before she is fully developed are not rare ; but they are generally 
the .result of poverty. 

The extent of early marriage is now much larger amongst the menial 

castes than amongst tbe higher ones. Subsidi- 
ary Table V’ shows that the proportion of 
married females of the ages of 0 — 5 and 5 — 12 is 
highest among tbe castes named in the margin. 

An obvious explanation of the prevalence 
of early marriage among the lower classes of 
Hindus is that study is not enjoined for Shudras 
and there is no Brahmcliarya Ashram (student 
life) for them. Consequently they can begin 
household life ns early as is compatible with 
the conditions in which they live. It would bo 
interesting to note that the provisions of the 
iifw Civil Procedure Code and the reluctance of Civil Courts in granting or 
enforcing decrees for custody of wives are said by the people to be an ind^uce- 
mont for giving girls away in marriage, early, irrespective of caste and creed, 
and the facility of forging evidence of a nihdh may possibly have something to do 
witif the increa.co of the custom among the followers of Islam. 

.j.. 339. Besides the religious organisations, such as the Arya, Brahmo, Dev 

Dharm Pamajo.a, which aim at the religions as well as social regeneration of the 
'■ people, Uofonn .societies have been formed in most of the important castes of the 
Hinilu=». ’Jlie Bajput Sabha, the Khatri Conference, the Arorbans Sabha, the 
Mohyal Conference and the Brahman Sabha maybe mentioned as instances. The 
al/olftioii of early marriage is among the principal items on the programme of all 
f-nch although widow marriage is advocated mainly by the three religions 

b'riie’ above alluded to. A good deal has been done by these societies and the 
fo-lii.g' <>f the educ.ited classes are gf-nernlly opposed to eaily mnrringo. It has 
f. «h-.v.*u in p.ir.agraph 337 that the present Census shows an iraprove- 
tr. -ni in r' opect of Hindus and .Jains. So far as widows are concerned, one no 
d .. tbt !;• lii “ eYcry nov; and then of a remarriage among the educated people, but no 
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impi’essioii appears to have been made by these isolated cases 
upon the statistics of civil condition. The figures given in 
the margin will show that while the proportion of widows 
to total females under the age of 40 is 32 per mills in 
liluhammadans against 30 in 1901, that amongst the 
Hindus has risen from 47 to 58 and in the case of Jains 
fx-om 59 to 101. A sxxmmary of the reports received from 
some of the Beform societies is given below. 


At the Mohyal L'onfercnco held in 1905, it was resolved llmt the age-limit of marri- 
age should bo 18 and IS years for hoys and girls respectively. Later on it was fonnd 
possible to raise this age-limit still liiglior, and the Conference held in 1910 resolved that 
no boy of less than 20 years and no girl below 14 years should bo married. The resolntion 
mot with the general approval, not only of tlio malo members of tlio commnnity bat of a 
certain number of females ns well, with tho rcsnlb that the custom of early marriage is fast 
disappearing amongst tho Mohynls. Tho Conference has not taken any stops towards the 
marriage of widows but it is not opposed on principle to tho custom and a widow marriage 
which was recently celebrated in a well known family at Lahore called forth no opposition 
cither from tho Sabha or from tho community. On tho other hand, tho Sabha lias under- 
taken to circulate matrimonial notices on behalf of widows, through tho medium of its journal 
-csllcd tho Mohyal ^litra. 

Early innrrinpc is practically unknown amonp tho memhors of tho Dov Samaj. The TkvSamij. 
minimum marriageable ago is IG and 20 for girls and hoys, respectively, and every year 
a number of girls and boys are initiated into the order of Bralimcharya (celibacy) when 
tboir parents take a vow not to colebrato tlieir marriage beforo they have attained the 
prescribed ages. Early marriage is condemned as being pernicious to the physical, 
intellectual and moral development of the nation. Bemarringo of child widows or other 
adhihari (deserving) widows is considered compatible with Dharma (laws of morality). Only 
two widow marriages have, however, taken plnco so far. Polyandry and polygamy aro 
both equally disapproved. 

The Khatri Conferenco has boon conducting n crusndo hguinst tbo custom of early Khatri Con- 
•marriage ever since 1901, altliongh till 1910 their efforts had not tissumed even the form>^"*"“' 
of a resolution. It has now boon resolved that tho Khatris should try to mnrry their boys 
not before tho ago of IS and tho girls not earlier than 14. But tho practical effects of the 
deliberations arc not far reaching. As to widow inarringo, no action has yet been taken, 
hat the General Secretary observes that such mnrringcs aro celebrated now and tlien, and 
tho general paMic opinion oven among tho uneducated innsses i« drifting steadily in favour 
of such marriages, though the progress is not very rapid. Polygamy is condemned by 
the Conference, and no Khatri sbonld without sufTicicnt cause marry a second wife so long 
as the first is alive. 

The Jains aro no less anxious to introduce social reforms than the Hindus. The S. S. Jain 
Shwetambar Stlmnnkwasi Jain Gonfcroncc is said to be making strenuous efforts to abolish 
cuBloms (such as early mnrriago) which are against tho principles and spirits of Jainism, 
with the rosnlb that tho enstoro of early marriage is disappearing from tho commnnity. Tim 
Joint General Sccrctaiy of All India Digamhar Jain Mnha Snbba notes that lie has 
succeeded in reducing early ago marriages to about one-half. Tlio claim appears to be 
correct to a considerable extent, ns tho proportion of Jain females married before 15 years 
of ago has fallen from 104 to 81 during tho past ten years and of males of the same age 
from 58 to 45. 

Tho Conference is not in favour of widow marriage. The General Secretary of fbe 
Bharat Jain Mahamandal says that tho commnnity will not over think of it and that it is 
stated that tho remarriage of widows (virgin or otherwiso) is not enjoined by the Jain 
-Shastras. 

The Brahman Sabha which has been only recently established also strives among Brahman 
-other social reforms to stop marriages at very early ages. ^ 

But in spite of all the agitation for stopping early marriage, the Reform 

Societies do not appear to 
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have bad much practical 
effect so far, even ■within 
their own circles, much 
less upon the masses. 
Statistics of civil condition 
relatii.g to the A r y a, 
Brahmo and Dev Dharam 
.sects were specially - col- 
lected from the sorting 
slips and hSiVe been 
printed as Appendix to 
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Distribdtion Br aob.pbriods of 1,000 mabbied op each sex-comw. Table XIV in Volume m,. 

The figures relafing to the 
important castes in each 
sect, which are given in 
the margin will show that 
the proportion of boys 
and girls married before - 
the age of 15 
larger for the 
each caste belonging to 
these societies than for 
the caste as a whole. This 
may bo due, in some- 
degree to ' the return of' 
certain Brahmans as- 
Brahmos and Devi Dhar- 
mis as Dev Dhann, and 
the comparative accuracy of the age statistics in the cities and towns to- 
which the members of the Reform Societies are mainly confined may also have 
magnified their figures compared with those of the total castes, but there seems= 
to be little doubt but that early marriage is still practised largely among the- 
members of these sects. 

The order 340. When the children live under the protection of the father or some 

in which other guardian, the custom regarding the order in which they are married is that- 
childreaare the sons are generally married in the order of seniority, z. e., the eldest being 
married, married first and the youngest last. Similarly in the case of ' daughters,. 

the eldest must be married before' the next yonnger sister. In the absence 
of special reasons, it is considered a disgrace to marry the younger son or 
daughter before the elder one. So far, the custom is general amongst the 
Hindus, Muhammadans and Sikhs. Exceptions are only made when, owing to- 
some physical defect or for other reasons, it is not possible to find a match 
for the elder son or daughter, while a suitable alliance can be arranged 
for a younger member to tlie advantage of one or both parties, if contracted 
without delay. The younger son or daughter is also sometimes married before 
the elder, if convenient, provided that the elder son or daughter has been 
betrothed. Amongst the Hindus, the rule has been to marry all children, i. e.,. 
both boys and girls in the order of seniority, and a score of years ago no one 
would accept the hand of a girl if her elder brother remained unmarried. The- 
age of marriage for boys is, however, being raised gradually and consequently the 
objection to the younger sister being marned before the elder brother is losing its: 
force. Among the Mnhamitiadans and Sikhs generally, the marriageable age 
of boys being higher, the marriage of girls is not put off in favour of the elder 
boys. When sons grow independent of the father or if the brothers separate at- 
the death of the father, they marry at their own discretion, usually without, 
regard to precedence by birth. 

MARRIAGE CEREMONIES. 

Marriage 341> Mr. Rose has given a detailed account of the seasons, auspicious and- 

aeasons. inauspicious, for marriages, on pages 44 — 46 of his Oensns Report (1901).- 
Ar&ong the Hindus, no marriage is allowed when Brahaspati (Jupiter) or- 
SImh' (Venus) is invisible (Asi). Jupiter is usually invisible, when it is in the 
Suigh-rdshi, i. e., the zodiacal mansion of Leo. This is why the period is- 
usually knovm as Singhast. 

Mooth.«. The auspicious and inauspicious months are named in the margin. 

The basis is astronomical and tbe aversion to particu- 
lar months is not dne to seasonal conveniences. 'When 
the Sun is in the Bashis of Eark (Cancer, i. e., the month 
of Sdwan), Singh (Leo, f. e., the month of Bhddon), ' Eanyi' 
(Virgo or the month of Asauj), Tula (Libra, i. e., the month 
of Kdtih), Dhan (Sagittarius, i. e., the month of Pos), or 

* In the Faojab. a marriage is often alloved in Sdiean, Bhddon, Atavj or Kdtik, so that Poi and Ohail are tbe- 
only tiro months totally aroided . 


Auopieiout. InauspieiouM,* 

Bnirakh. Sitran. 

Jeth. Bhadon. 

Asarh. Aeanj. 

Mangtir. 

Migh. Pos. 

riiagnn. Cbait. 
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il/in (PiFccp, i. Iho jnoutli of Chait), tJio itiflncncos nro not supposod to bo good 
for imvtrsmojunl unlonp. Locol vjvrintion? nro conRidornJdo, nnd ])nrticiilar 
rDontbs, wliicli nrc gi'nomlly niigpicioun or innuppicions, nro treated ns tho 
reverpo in pnvlicnbtr loonlitle?. 

Tito probibited dntos nro tbo ItH-in lilhi (Ibe 4fb, 9Lb, 14l]j nnd Amnvns or Data*, 
IStb of ibo dark bnlf), of ibo lunitr inontli. liUnthd* nnd ti'fAipnt (Ibo last two 
p/innAf of every Innnr dale) mnpl \>c nvoidiHl. Nor may » innrriago bn colobnttod 
on.rrtJtfttJi Afhlami, Gohiuti I.hniih{, I'u'nii, Ma!t-.{r-.{rni, ArdfindaiKt, nnd Mahodat/a. 

Tho lapt dtty of every polnr niotith (initfdnl) in not miBpicionfl nt nil. 

^^lc?dny and t^atnrdny am jtarlicnlnrly unlttcky for nuirriago nnd in aomonaj*. 
place? »>nnuay is sdfo excepted. 

Marringo may 1 k’ col«*bra!e<;l rtnly in ono of tho following Na1;shf*tras: — KnV»jinirat, 
Jiohiiiif V(ra (jfrJhly.iiit V(riiUi'.{drBj.:td, /jVrfj, i9ir«7i, Hrin»hir, Maffhdf 

Anurddki nnd Ihsf. lint the hii-t thre-o pfiartst of every .Valfifiatrn nro prohibited. 

Tho month, day, tiii tv* /irt/rn of birth mnst be nvoided. Tlio of 

the S?«n on the U;ty and* that, of the Mcoti on tho girl should be goo«l. Tho r.otliacal *’ 
mansion of the slnaild no' be, dth, Hth or Vith on the Itoy’a rn's/n', nor 


shonld tho mansion of /fn/jnp/'jifi bo in simihir proportion to tbo gin's rdx/ii. A 
piptcr mr.y tiot fjiven away in marriage within six tnonths of her brother's 
marriage. Imhvd it. is not suppopeil to be au«pic!ons to celebrate two marriages 
in ont‘ family within a year. 'I’his rnie is, ht«w<*ver, not nniversal. Two brothers 
may not b* married to two sister.', bnl exceptions nro allowed. Two sister.? may 
not b; given nwny in marriage at once, r-o when this has to he done, the two 
sister.? ritvl:»*j<l away from each othi-r from the very beginning of tho ceremony, 
nor an' ih.etwo bridegrooms allnwrd to sec each other. 

Tlje Arya Famaj atjd tho other Uefnriii Focii-ties do nwny with nslrono- 
mical limitalions, nor are the rcslrieiionr- obsorvid by tho Fihhs. 

The custom tf celebrating mnrringes on auspsciou? dale.®, in large numlK'rs, 
is not without pnvedeut in Kurope. 

*' In the C>ty ef I’Jnjipi^nl hi Ihitlnny fttl lantTinp-s t.ihe place on one nnd the raino 
day. The na Ji ure ril f'heniu-n grinjj 111 tar ai- the Net^fotiiidlaiid harths- nnd nn< at home 
only dtiriiig n few liimuhh in tl.e winter, On« day in eatly Kehrntiry in M-t np.arl for the 
wtddinp. bii'.le cmr.ing b dene, hut ii:iic!i hapgUng over the dowry of the frirb. They 
have t#j hring n eiTifiin ipiantiiv ot linen, rhickrnf, pif.’?, n«'d vegetahU"*. rmjin ally a 
jnalch b lirohen <itl U cie.r<> a father refiee* Ui ndd n rack of petntwi to the dowry. On 
Use ret d.iy iV.o inliahiianis of the rntire region go to Thingn»tel, The whole pipidntion 
Ut rhtireh in hear Me."", to receivi’ Connminion, nnd to wilne:i. the wedding cercmonic?. 

Often hO er moio ci.njileK otv miin-d the i r.n:e day.’'J 

3-52. 'rhe mouth of }!oharrtm is generally prohibited for mnrririgc nmong Inauspici* 
the lSfuhnu)m!ii1;ms.§ Vnaeticc tiifTers about the Uawzin. Tho Fimni.? consider thoons times 


wlude month ominous, hut tho I;hin« at o not ro partial. Among tho Inttor, thcamongKu* 
Srd, 5th, ICth, l<ith, 21»-t, 2'Sth and 25ih of every Juouth is prohibited and thelmmmadaas. 
2Glh of every mojiili is pnrticulatly bad for A'»/.d/».lj K.vccjition is also taken 
to the celehralion of marriages bettmn the two ids, i.c. from the Ist of Slmcal 
to JOlh y.ilhij or in the lir,''t to 20 days of Snfttr.^i llut this view is not 
Rujijiorled by the Shar’a. 

The tshim? will not celchralo a marriage on ^londny, because it is tho 
gala day of Jiani (Jmaiya who were opposed to tho Shins. 

Accord itig to the Sunnis marriages seldom toko placo in tho fu\st wook 
of a month, but no particular dale or day is condemned, although man ingos nro 
usually colelnaled on ^Monday, Wednesday, Fridny or Saturday. Tho Ids aro 
genei-ally excepted. 

848. 'J’lio eight forms of mnrringo mentioned in tho Hindu Shnstras nro : — ■ Forms of 
(I) Jhahvia, i.c., the gib. of a maiden fipontaneouslj’, alter clothing and reverencing MatTiogc. 
her, to ono learned in tho Hedas and of good character, having invited hiin;njndug 
{2) Dana which consists of tho gift of a daughter after having adomed hor, to a 
Bacrificinl priest, rightly doing his work in tho coureo of a snorifico ; (3) tho Arsha, 


* In rfrlatn (IntrRrcrtaln porllntic of llio lime ere innu»picIonii nnil era kiioirn M illiaitrcf. 

+ On« slioT, til i-qiiAt t« 2't nitmilM, 
i Triliunr, (Inted SGtli July lOlC, 

5 Euniitii olison-o llin roi<trirtInn during Itio fiwt 10 «l«y* only 
li Tuhfatul'nff&ni, t'liril, Clinntrr XII. 

*,i In Ollier irurili, tbo wliole Bliawat mid Stlq'nd nnd the (Irkttcn dnya of ZillilJ are proliibilcd. 
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Trliere the gift of a maiden is made in due form, when a pair or two of cattle hate 
been legally received from the bridegroom ; (4) Prdjapatya, where the gift of a 
maiden is made after reverencing and addressing the pair “ together do ye both 
duty ” ; (5) Asura, if the gift is made voluntarily after having presented to 
the kinsman of the maiden wealth as much. as the bridegroom can afford; 
(6) Gandharca, which is the union consequent on the voluntary connection of a 
maiden and a man, rising from lust ; (7) Bdkhahasa, being the forcible abduction 
from her home, of a maiden crying out and weeping, after slaying and wounding 
(her relatives) and breaking into (the house) ; and (8) Pdislidclia, where a rnan 
secretly approaches (a girl) asleep, intoxicated or confused.* The eighth is the 
lowest form and the most sinful of unions. The Asura form is deprecated by 
jranu,t but is allowed for Vaishyas and Shudras.J The Gandharva and 
lidkshasa are meant for Kshattriyas and the first four for llrahmans. Brahma 
and Daiva are, however, meant exclusively for Brahmans, although the latter is 
the form most prevalent amongst all castes now. The Ar^ta, though not 
restricted, is by nature such as can apply to the case of the Brahmans only. The 
Prdjnpatija form is a counterpart of the Daiva marriage which would appear to 
be open to all castes. 

The Brahma and the Arsha rites have practically disappeared. The 
Gandharva is, they say, nob meant for the Kalynga and therefore is not re- 
cognised. Tho Itdkhshasa form seems to' have existed till the close of 
internecine warfare, but the law will not peimit it now. The Pdishdeha union 
is considered illegal. The only forms in use now are {a) a combination of the 
Daiva and Prdjapatya rites, and (6) the Asur form, i. e., the acceptance of a bride- 
price, but even whore this is done the usual Daiva ritual is gone through. The dis- 
tinctions now di'awn in different localities are of the following type. In tho 
Himalayas, the ordinary Hindu form of marriage is called the Bedi Biydh^ but 
vriivu a Brahman, Khatri, Sunar, etc., mames a ISaneb ^irl, t.c. when a high caste 
man takes a low caste wife, the presence of the bridegroom at the wedding 
coromonial is dispensed with. His priest and relations go to the bride’s house with 
some representation of his, such as a sword or a knife, the ceremonial is short and 
tho bride is wedded to the weapon or other representation after Ganeshpujd. She 
is brought to the bridegroom’s home. This form is known as Ganesh pujd marriage. 
But there is another very simple kind of ceremony called Butthi mandi followed 
among tho low castes, in which four or five men go from the bridegroom’s to the 
bride’s house, dress her up, put a iopu (cap) on her head and bring her home to the 
bridegroom, without any ritual whatever. It evidently represents the Prdjapatya 
tyjie. 

3 ■14. 'I'liero is but one form of marriage among the Muhammadans, viz., 

■ Sikih, which is too well known to be described. The majority of the Sikhs cele- 
hr;»to marriages according to tho Hindu rites. Tho more orthodox go by tho Anand 
form of marriage, which has now been recognised as legal and will be dosoribod 
further on. 


Formalities before Marriage 
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form of sending an extract from the boy’s horoscope to the girl’s parents. But 
■where this precaution is not considered necessary, as in the western Punjab, a 
number of the boy’s relatives, often males, and sometimes females, wait upon the 
elders of the girl’s family, to communicate the request. The acceptance of tbe 
offer by tbe girl’s parents takes tbe form of either a verbal or a written message ^ 
to that effect or tbe Sagan^ is sent straight away. 

346. After tbe informal understanding, a regular ceremony called Sdh, Betrothal. 
SagdUi or Kurmdi (betrothal) takes place before the marriage. In some respect- 
able families, tbe exchange of messages alluded to in tbe preceding paragraph 
is considered sufficient to complete the betrothal, but very often a regular cere- 
monial is gone through. 

Betrothal is a contract generally between tbe parents or guardians of the 
boy and tbe girl. A grown up male, sometimes enters into tbe contract per- 
sonally, if he has no guardians or parents to act for him. Tbe perpetual tute^ge 
of women is, however, strongly asserted in the Province, .and so at no age can a 
woman enter into a contract regarding her own marriage. The details of the 
. betrothal ceremony vary a great deal and are ^ven in tbe G-azetteer and Cus- 
tomary law of each district and state, but a few general particulars may be 
mentioned here. It is an almost universal custom, prevai^g amongst both 
Hindns and Muhammadans. 

Among tbe Muhammadans, it usually consists of the boy’s father going to tbe 
girl’s house -with a party of relatives, the boy himself accompanying in some places. 

They take with them the prescribed wardrobe according to their position in 
life and some ornaments, if possible, for the girl, with sweets and fruit, which 
are accepted by tbe girl’s father and relatives. Tbe clothes and ornaments 
are made over to and worn by tbe girl. A formal blessing (DudC Khair) isj 
invoked, and in token of acceptance of tbe request, tbe girl’s father or| 
guardian gives a lungi, reta (piece of cloth), a ring or some other present for the* 
boy. Sweets are distributed and some of those brought by tbe boy’s side are 
returned to be distributed at tbe boy’s bouse. 

Among tbe Hindus, two divergent customs obtain in the ' east and 
west. In tbe western Punjab, tbe boy’s relatives go to tbe bouse of the 
girl to make the formal request and are met there by the girl’s father or 
guardian and bis relatives, who give them presents of sweets, fruits, et(i., 

•and certain ritual in tbe shape of Gaiiesh asthdpan and tbe reading of 
Qotrdchdr, etc., is observed. They return to tbe boy’s house with the presents 
and distribute them among their own friends. The procedure differs in accord- - 
■'ance with tbe particular kind of marriage which is under contemplation. ^In ;■' 
the central Punjab, tbe Sagan, consisting of presents of clothes, fruit and 
sweets, is sent by the boy’s side to the girl’s and the compliment is exchanged 
by the girl’s side. The acceptance of both completes the betrothal. In the east, 
■however*, the Sagan is sent from the girl’s side only and the priest who takes it to 
the boy’s house, anoints the boy’s head with tUah, announces the alliance to 'the 
friends and relatives of the boy assembled for the pm’pose and the betrothal is 
considered complete. The facilities of locomotion by rail and the extensive use 
of the post are, however, gradually replacing ceremonial by correspondence 
and the remittance of monetary presents by means - of money orders. 

847. Amongst the Muhammadans, the contract of betrothal is revocable at Breach of 
any time before the actual Nikdh. If a contract of betrothal be annulled at . the of 
request of the girl’s guardian^ they must return the clothes and ornaments 
presented to the girl at the time of betrothal, and also pay up any other expenses madaS". 
which the boy’s side may have incurred in connection there'with. If, on the con- 
trary, tbe boy’s guardians move to have the contract set aside, they cannot 
recover the clothes, etc., presented to the girl, but are not liable for any damages. 

Cases of breach of contract of marriage are thus treated from a purely business 
point of view. The boy’s side spend money on the ceremony and are entitled to 
recover it, if the other side fail to abide by the contract. On the other hand, the 
^rl’s side spend no money on the ceremony and consequently can claim none. 

-That the -girl’s parents should refuse to return the presents made to the girl, whe.u 


* Frosents for tho boy.' 
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they do not reEuse to give her away in accordance with the contract, seems 
quite equitable. 

348. Amongst the Hindus, the contract is not revocable except under cer- 
tain conditions, viz., if the . boy turns out' to be incapacitated by some incurable 
disease or infirmity; and in some places ceremonies of the nature described in Mr. 
Rose’s Census Report,* are performed with a view to obtain a release from the 
contract of betrothal. The idea seems to have originated with the recognition by 
Manu of the gift cf a girl by word of mouth as tantamount to marriage. But the 
modern tendency is to treat the betrothal as revocable and numerous instances exist 
of the annulment of the contract without suGScient cause. In any case, a breach of 
the betrothal contract makes a party liable to damages, but the receding party is 
never forced to complete the contract. No money is spent on the betrothal ceremony,, 
except in cases of marriage on payment of money, where the amount received must 
be refunded by the girl’s guardians, if they refuse to abide by the contract and the 
' boy’s side are not entitled to recover it, if they back out of the agreement. In 
cases of wattd sattcu (exchange) marriages, the annulment of one betrothal annuls 
. all other contracts dependent on it. The custom of accepting consideration 
for the gift of a girl prevails very largely in the western Punjab. Among the- 
KirarSjt it is the general rule either to take money or to take a girl into the femily 
in return for a girl given away. Cases of Dharam Ndtd, where no consideration is- 
accepted, are confined to the more prosperous classes.- 

The usual forms of betrothal in the western Punjab ai*e : — 

Class I. — Dharam Ndid, 

Class n. — Watid Sattd (exchange) which is of three kinds ; 

(а) Ahmo Simhdnd where each party betroths his girl to .1 boy in- 

the other party’s family, 

(б) Trebhavj, where three betrothals are made in connection with one- 

another, and 

(c) Ohobhanj, where four betrothals are made in connection with one- 
another. 

In this class of betrothal wattd sattd) all the parties concerned meet 
at one place by appointment and enter into the contract of giving the- 
girls, one to the other, after which each girl’s guardian gpves gur or 
fruit to the guardian of the boy to whom his girl is betrothed. The- 
Brahman, if present, does the Ganesh sthdj^an and reads Qoirdehdi\ 
The gur or fruits are taken home and distributed. 

Class m. — On payment of money (taJeke). 

Bride-priea 349. The charging of a price for the bride or the bridegroom is not autho*-. 

ffroiin.pn-«*’ rised by the Hindu Shastras. The acceptance of Kanyd Shulka (bride-price) is 
strictly forbidden and the persons contravening the nile are supposed to go on 
the downward course.J The bride is supposed to be given away -with befitting- 
clothes and ornaments and a dowry, howsoever great, is not considered objec- 
tionable, but when a fixed sum or a certain standard of dowry is demanded by 
the bridegroom’s guardians, as a condition of the acceptance of the girl’s hand, 
the gift amounts to nothing short of Vara Sfmlka (bridegroom-price). In the 
better classes, both practices are considered highly objectionable, but amongst 
the masses they prevail in varying degrees, the payment of a bride-price being 
much more in vogue than the other custom, owing to the deficiency of females. The- 
views of Sir James Wilson, late I.O.S., expressed iii the Customary Law of the- 
Shahpur, District, indicate the general state 6f affairs in the western Punjab,, 
amongst the Hindus and Muhammadans, and they apply almost equally to the- 
rural tracts of the whole of that part of the Province. 

Sanya BhuUa 350. The Banifis, as a rule, pay no price for a girl up to eight years old 

oTi>ride.price. after that, a hundred rupees have to be presented for every year of the girl’s 
age, i.e., Es. 900 if she is 9 years old, Rs. 3,000 if 10 years, and so on. But girls 
have usually to be given away in marriage Tiefore they are thirteen, and so the 
price generally averages between Rs. 900 and Es. 1,500. In the eastern Punjab 
and in the hiUs, the lower classes of Brahmans also charge a bride-price. Poor Jats 


* Panjab Censna Beport, 1901, page 817, paiagrapb 31. 
t A term used for Aroias. 
t Mann III, SI nud 52. 
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•in tlio castwn Punjab \nll nccopt Ps. 100 to Bs. 200 or Boraotimo as much ns 
four or five hundred. In th« control and western Punjab, the practice is more 
common and the amount varies from Rs. 50 to Rs. 1,500, although the nrrangemont 
is made secretly. In tho hills, the Kanots and Ghiratha Jtnvo no objection to 
accept a bride-price, but the amount is not more than Ra. 50 to Ra. 100. Kana- 
war women, wbo arc particularly good looking, often fetch as much as Rs. 300. 
Even the poorer Rajputs of Knngrn, who, proud of their heridity, were, at one 
time, addicted to female infanticide, will now make money quietly over a girl’s 
marriage, uanally about Rs. 100. I'lio poorer ICIiatris in the eastern Punjab, the 
.-Sansis and Kambohs of the central Punjab and most castes of the lower order 
recognize the custom. Tho price among tho Gedris is os low as Rs. 1 0 to Rs. 20. 
- Tho richer fainiHc.s excepted, tho Kirars of AOanwali and llnzaffarparh, make no 
' bones about it and charge an average price of Ks, 200. Tho Ifiiizi Patlians will 
pay Rs. 200 to Rs. 500 for a girl and higher price when tho mnn is old and a gi'own 
up wife is needed. The minimum charge among tho Khat taks is Rs. 25, although 
•thestandai'd among tho Bhangi Klicls who are richer, is Rs. 300. But among tho 
A wans, tho custom is not so common. Tho^ollowir.g extracts from some of the 
District Codes of Customary Law will corroborate tho prevalence of the custom in 
certain castes throughout the Province. 

“A girl is looked upon ns n vnliinblo pieco of properly nad botrotiml is n contmet by 
• which the girl’s fnimly bind tlionifolvos, often for a jnonoy consideration, or in exchnngc for 
anotlicr bclrothal, to imnsfor the ownership of the girl to tho boy’s family on licr reaching 
a mnrriagcablo ago. If either of tho pnrtics die before tho innrringp nctnnlly Inkcs place 
the contract i.s at end, and the boy’s family are not, ns in Sirsji, considered entitled to claim 
that the girl sliould bo inarrictl to anotlicr Iwy «f their family, if her original Ixitrothco 
ipliould die. Tho ccretnony of inarringo nclnnlly tnuiffers the ownership of the girl from 
her agnates to those of tho hey."— Imw, 

"It mn«l bo understood, of course, tbiit the parents on both sides Imvo already made 
their enquiries and nrrar.gpinciit?, and have settled the consideration which, except among 
tl’.o.'c tribes and fatnilio* who pretoud to snperior dignity, is generally paid for the girl by 
•the boy’s family.”— Customary Lav, Morja, Zira and Lcroztporc. 

“ Tlio true RigniCc.anco in the replies tending to rccognirxi a right to damages lies 
in tho fact lhat the custom of selling girls ns wive.s is lnrgi.'ly on tho increase among all 
•castes cspceinlly Khntris. Dower is rarely given by the girl’s people, and tho prcvnlcnco of 
tho custom of what practically amounts to tri/c~pnrchasc, is one of tho reasons why b.'ichclors 
arc so common among ngricullnral castes. If it was not for the fear of tho law courts, tlio 
girl's people would often keep the money paid at betrothal and then sell tho girl elsewhere, 
it is clear that all tribes in giving tlioir reply to tho question nro divided between their .sense 
ofright, which prompts them to say that bclrollmls cost nothing and should not involve 
Hahility to damages, and their fear of tho consequences, if they mako the admission too 
clearly. It is recognized that tho custom of tci/o jmrehoFC is pernicions and its growing 
prov.a!cnco is deplored, but under stress of tlic system growing np around tliom the people 
rare becoming more prone to invoke the dangorons aid of the law conrts to save themselves 
tho risk of losing money.”— CHstomary Lav, Ambala District. 

“In some tribes tlio bctrotlial and mnrringo ceremonies suggest an idea of a sale, 
in which money plays a leading part, and a girl is looked npon as a valnablo piece of 

S erty. ^ Sales of daughters are not admitted, so arrongomonts of this nature aro not 
0 public.”— Cjwtomary /.aw, Delhi Di»tr{ct. 

“ Tho Garewals and other high yots of Uindu Jata profess to regard tho taking of a 
•consideration for a gir) ns a sin; but thoro aro not many families in any of tho yots that 
refrain from doing it now-a-days. ’Where moucy is taken the girl is the commodity to be 
.^old ; and tlio boy’s people begin. No /dyw are sent by thorn ; but the Iwj’s father or somo 
near relation with ono or ’ two olbons. goes to tho girl’s bonf-o and n bargain is struck. 
Tho price is said to have been in former times Rs. 40 at riio time of botrotiml, and Rs. 80 
nftorwards, at tho time of marriage j but as much as Rs. 500 is not at all an uncommon 
price now. When tho bargain has been struck the girl's parents send tlicir Idffis, or 

gonorally ono man (ndi), to the boy’s liouso, and necessary coromonies aro performed.” 

•Customary Law, Ludhiana Diilricl. '■ 

'Ibo first thing done is to settle the amount of money which has to bo paid. Some 
pMplo consider it objoctionablo to give publicity to the payment of money, others do not 
mind it. In tho first case, the formalities observed in enso of the Dharam botrotiml are gone 
through, and no mention is made in tho brotherhood of the payment of money. In somo 
cases whore tho parties have not enough mutual confidenco, mention is made of the 
payment in the assemhlagc. Whore puhhoity of tho payinoiit is not considered objoc'tidA- 
ahlo, the guardian of tlio hoy goes to tho house of tho girl with a fow relations and trustworthv 
friends of his own. Tlio girl’s guardian names tho amount which is ponernllj . paid in two 
-instalments ; (1) at tho time of betrothal, and (2) at the time of marriage (to ateob tho 
expanBiB).’— Customary Law, hianwali District. 
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351. The practice of charging a bridegroom-price is peculiar to towns and 
cities, where hyper^moas tendencies of the members of higher castes.aro more-' 
in evidence. There is no parallel in this Province to the Kulinism of Bengal, but 
high caste families of average means often demand a high standard of dowry 
before they agree to marry their son to a gii*! ' of a rich family. Somehow or - 
other, the number of girls is larger in families which are better off and in 
order to find, for their girls, suitable matches combining good social status 
with high birth, they have to agree to the demands of the guardians of eligible- 
boys. . ” 

Theinvita- 352, Q?he fixing of tlie date of maniage rests with the bride’s fatlier or 

tion. guardian, and when an auspicious date has been determined after consulting the- 
astrologer, an intimation thereof is sent by the bride’s guardian two or three months • 
before the date, in a note usually written on yellow paper or paper sprinkled with 
saffron and called pili chitthi (yellow letter). If the boy’s side have no objection 
to urge, preparations begin to be made on both sides. The regular invitation is,, 
however, sent only a few days before the marriage (usually between 9 and 21 
days). The priest, accompanied by 'the barber or some other attendant, conveys- 
this note which mentions the date, hour and minute at which the marriage cere- 
mony is to be performed, and asks the bridegroom’s guardian to come and 
celebrate the wedding at the appointed time. The number of followers expected, . 
is also sometimes mentioned. The arrival of the priest with this letter is made- 
tbe occasion of a regular gathering of friends and relatives at the bridegroom’s 
house. Some ceremonies are gone through, after which the priest and the barber- 
return -nuth presents, according to the means of the boy’s people. 

Snpcrsti* 353. The anxiety to keep off evil inflnences is not absent from marriage- 

tions. ceremonies and the custom of cutting the Jandi (Prosopis specigera) tree by the- 
bridegroom on his way to the bride’s house, during the marriage procession,* 
which is often said to represent the destruction of enemies, is probably meant to- 
drive away the evil spirits {Bhuts), etc., who are supposed to live chiefly on this 
tree. Tlie custom of wearing an iron ring, the tying of an iron ring in the 
Kangvd and Baddhif or keeping a knife about the bridegroom’s person, from the 
commencement of the marriage procession till his return home, which is followed 
gonerallj throughout the Province by the Hindus and sometimes by the Muham- 
madans as well, is also mainly a precaution against the intorferencbof the evil 
.spirits. The reverence of the Gruru (preceptor) comes into prominence even in 
connection with marriage. The family priest is indispensable and has to perform- 
c-'rtain ceremonies before the bridegroom can be dressed. In the -town of ilohtak a 
Kjijastha bridegroom will prostrate himself on the threshold of a BhKt 
I bard) before starting with his suite {Bardl) for the bride’s house. The- 
origiiinl custom apparently was to do reverence at the door of the family priest 
who was also the Guru. In course of time the impoverished priests sold their 
houses to the Bhats who were in more afiluent circumstances. The priests thus 
becoming houseless, but respect has continued to be shown to the houses which 
were originally theirs and the offerings are taken by the Bhats who now occupy 
them. 

Marriage Customs. 

Hindus. 354, The Daiva form being the most favoured, is the one which every 

Hindu has so far tried to follow. There are differences of detail from caste to 
caste and place to place, but the common features are, the worship of gods, the 
burning of the .sacrificial fire, the gift of the daughter by the father to the 
son-in-law (l:anijdddn) and the walking of the pair round the sacriBcial fire called 
Urdu o;‘ phrre. But the maivinge procession, which is universally in vogue, ap- 
IKsars to bo an adoption of the formalities which were probably observed originally,, 
in the case of Kings or Kuling Chiefs only, for amongst all castes from the Brah- 
mans and Il.ojpnls down to the lowest menials, the bridegroom is snppo.sed to bo 
dre.s-sed in royal robes and proceeds to the bride’s house -with as big a retinue and 
a** much diiplay a? his means cun permit. That in observing the most sacred form 


• Tf.!. cunsis ssBon? th<» Kfcatri, BKi Aror»s. 

* i I 6 bxad cs-Js o» miu'.i xtriag is wliieh rarioiii ariiclcs conntmclteg cWI splnloal innutnMX 

ir* ;.*■!. IJ ii f lT»»Ttn rsirrieJ womcaaadis xrora bj-lhe bridegrooas, oaliljrlght wrist. siiailarly 

{ tfT-: w.-.i, ij.-; Sir.-! p’irpcj.'s ea tix ri;;hl aatle If callel badi/ii, Kanjniviilad'lhiucsiniuiniy rrom a, 

li! Ir, i-t titis t>.! I-j;TTfs‘.t»£l!s;; 63 klsre 3 f«c«lTE!y. 
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of marriage, the o?ic chief event in a mnn’e orvroman’s life, human vanity should 
not bo satisfied without imitating the most magnificent tj’pe of marriage procession, 
is but natural. The customs connected with the advent of the bridegroom to tho 
bride’s house, however, seem to boar traces of curious admixture. Tho procession is 
not merely tho prototype of a w.arrior chief attended by his followers, going for tho 
performance of a peaceful religious eoromonial, as his equipment with arras, usually a 
sword or a dagger (an iron stick is carried when it is not permissible by law to carry 
a sword, etc.% riding a horse (usually a mare) bearing a regal umbrella {Ghhatar) 
and having a retinue of soldiers, etc., with bands and tomtoms and processional 
dccomtions, in tho case of the richer classes, would show. But tho decorations are, 
as a raatter of course, to bo plundered 0 !i the way by tho populace, while those 
responsible for tho raanagomont of tho procession are supposed to protect them, 
which obviously denotes that the procession has to fight its way to the bride’s house. 
Then among tho Khatris, a sieve is hung across tho door of tho bride’s house and 
this has to bo cut down by tho bridegroom with his sword. Ho has at tho stirao 
time to protect himself against an old petticoat or pair of t.rousors which the 
women of the bride’s family assembled at the spot try to throw round his neck. 
They also attack him with broom*st.icks. Tho comrades of tho bridegroom help 
in defending him. The moaning obviously is that ho h.ns f o force his way into 
tho house against all obstmetions and rosistjuice, while tho inmates of tho house 
try to capture him. Then again, while silting on hhdrds (reversed baskets) 
preparatory to the tdvdn, tho bridegroom is hit by his sisters-in-law with little 
round ornament boxes, jingling witli coin and dried fruit. Ho keeps dodging 
tbo missiles and distributing cardamoms and cloves by way of hnmonriug them. 
Before the formal return of tho proco.'?sion, tho bride is carried to tho bridegroom’s 
honso b}' night in tbo lap of the bridegroom’s fatbor or sorao other near relation 
and brought back informally to accompany tho rotvtrning procession in state. 
Among tho Aroras of the western Punjab, the bridegroom surrenders at tho 
time of entering tho bride's bouse, the sword or knife carried by him, saying 
lax hdti dc hdki (Take tbo arm and give tbo girl), which means that on arrival 
of the invading force, tho gift of tho girl was tho only moans of conclud- 
ing hostilities.* All thaso customs sonm to ho tho remnants of marriage 
by capture {lidhshasa)^ which must have, at one time, been largely prevalent 
amongst tbo warrior clas,so3. In other on.stes, for instance Brahmans, except 
those who have imitated tho Khatris, most of tho Banias, tho Kuynsthns, etc., tho 
peaceful nature of tho proceedings at tho bride’s house is not disturbed by any 
mock contests or struggles. 

Broadly upcaking, the marriage ceremony comprises the following stages: — 

(1) Tho reception of tho bridegroom at tbo door, by tho bride’s fatbor. Tho 
bride is often taken out to meet tho bridegroom at tbo door not on tbi* arrival 
of tbo marriage procession but later on, when tho bridegroom is about to enter 
tho pavilion where tbo wedding has to bo celebrated. Among tbo Kiiyastbas 
she makes three circuitst round tho bridegroom and goes back. Tho reception 
consists of an exchange of courtesies between tbo Inado’s fatbor- or guardian and 
the bridegroom, tbo former welcoming tbo latter to bis house, offering him 
pddxja and arghya and anointing his forehead with iilah, etc. In the western 
Punjab this ceremony is known as pishkdrd. Tbo coromonios begin with the 
usual worship of Gauesh and other gods after which tho sacrificial fire is lit. 

(2) Tlie father of tho bride is then requested by tbo priest to give bis daughter 
to the bridegroom. Ho accepts tbo proposal and with his daughter seated on 
his left knee and his right hand full of water, a little rice and htsha gross mokes 
a sacred offer of tho girl, with all the jewelry nnd equipment which have been 
previously gifted to her, to the bridegroom, who accepts it with duo formality; after 
which the girl’s father demands a promise i-liat tlio Kvmdri ^virgin) given to 
him must bo taken by him in constant companionship in the performance of his 
duties nnd the enjoyment of wealth and other ploasures.§ The promise is duly 

* Tho coBtom may olso imply that the atllanco prccladea tho hridegroom takieg up nraa against tho family 
thorcailor. 

tThia form of marriago vras doclarod legal for n Kthntriyn— Mann III. SO, Indood tho form iraa 
jiocaliar to tho warrior casto. Ibid, 24, 

X This is tho mMt lorini; form of recoption tantamount to tacrificing ono’a solf for tho other person. 

Tbo fonnnla in Sanskrit is Tahhyam da ((d htmiri dhormreho, arthceha, kamteha (trovd iyam parichamid. 
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made. This is the hanydddn. (3) Then follows the pdnigraJian, which is known as 
hatJileva and consisfs of the couple grasping each other’s hand to mark the union 
and certain Vedio hymns are recited. The gods who have been invited to the 
sacrifice are asked to bear testimony to the sacred tie. At this stage is performed 
the ashmdrohan, the pair placing one foot each on a stone in token of the firmness of 
the gi’ound on which they are going to tread in their married life. (4) The pair then, 
with clasped hands or with the ends of their garments knotted together, go seven* 
times round the sacrificial fire. This ceremony is called phere and implies the con- 
summation of the vows in presence of agni and the other sacrificial gods. On 
completing this, sacrificial rites are performed by the wedded couple. At this 
stage the pair are, in certain castes, made to see each other’s face in a looking 
glass sent by the bridegroom’s people. t This ceremony appears to be intended to 
acquaint the husband and wife with each others’ faces, for, according to custom, 
the bride does not .uncover her face to her husband till long after, or to his people, 
till her arrival at their home, and is apparently intended to prevent such mistakes 
as in a comparatively recent case is stated to have ended in a comedy of errors.J 
Another subsidiary ceremony of importance is the got Tcundld which pertains to the 
change of the bride’s gotra to that of the bridegroom. It may be taken as a 
parallel to the adoption of the latter’s family-name. 

After these ceremonies and the performance of certain subsidiary rites, the 
marriage is considered complete. Then follows the feeding: of the bride and the 
bridegroom from one plate which is also a mark of uniting the couple both 
spiritually and physically. Difficulties, probably legal, arising from the lapse of a 
fairly long period between the marriage and its consummation, according to the 
Shdstraaf appears to have led, in some castes, to the addition of a ceremony at the 
close of the wedding rites, which is equivalent to a religious or legal consumma- 
tion of marriage, although the actual consummation is deferred nevertheless. It 
consists of seating the con pie together and covering them with one sheet, while 
certain Vedio hymns and other benedictory compositions are'recited, the bride’s 
parents throwing flowers on them as a mark of their blessings. The ceremony 
lasts only a few minutes and the sheet is removed as soon as the recitation is over. 

The other subsidiary ceremonies vary greatly in detail, and it is impossible 
to give a general description which would cover most or all of them. But a few 
interesting ones peculiar to certain c^tes are mentioned farther on. 

The Aryas celebrate the marriage according to Vedio rites. The gift of 
the daughter Kanyaddn is made in presence of the sacrificial fire. The pdni- 
grahan and saptpadi ceremonies are also performed and the circumambnlation of 
the sacred fire, completes the four essential components of the marriage ceremony 
according' to Aryas. The subsidiaiy ceremonies of Ganeshpuja and the. worship 
of the grahas are dispensed with, but Vedio recitations are made on a larger scale. 

The Brahmo marriage ceremony bears traces of Western ideas. When a 
marriage has been arranged, a day is fixed to suit the convenience of the parlies and 
they assemble with their relations and friends at the Brahmo Mandir (church) or 
at the bride’s house. A prayer is first offered by the priest.§ The guardians of 
the bride and bridegroom make the proposal. The usual questhms are then put . 
to the bride and the bridegroom and, after the couple have pledged faith to each 
other, rings and garlands are exchanged. The preaching of a seimon td the 
couple completes the marriage which is then registered under Act III of 1872. 


* la the central Ponjab the number of drcnmambnlations among the Ehatris is f6Qr,_and the Aroras of irestem 
Punjab consider only three sufficient. The completion of the marital rites is reco^medyccording to Maon at the serenth 
step ^Manu VII, 227) and until the pair hare taken the seventh step, the mair^e is incompiefeL The_ seven steps 
seem to have developed into seven circuits. But certain castes still retain the initial ceremony of making the pair 
walk seven steps, the bridegroom’s father placing gold and silver nnder each step of the bride. This is known as 


saptapadu Unhanuradans, mainly the converts, there is a similar cnstom, according to which Ihe bride is 

made to stand behind the bridegroom and the latter is allowed to see the reflexion of her face in the loo^g-glass. 

t Two parties retnrning aiter the maklduia ceremonies were travePing in the same train. The brides happens 
to be in the same compartment, and were unattended by other females. One of them was_ booked for Meerat and the 
other for Lucknow. The party alighting at Meerut, the nearer station, asked the wrong hnde down and took her home 
while the one wedded to the Meerut boy went on to Lucknow. Had not the former -bride been prevronsly to tnc^w 
and known the appearance of to Rtdlway Station, to mistake mi^t not have been discovered for a considerable tmn 
But her suspicions were aroused when she arrived ata strange station and to prompt commiuicalion of her suspicions 
to the elders of the family resulted in to exchange of telegrams and to timely discovery of to error. 

§ The priest must not necessarily be a Urahman. At a marriage in Lahore some three years ago the trnde ot 
to bride (Khatn by caste) officiated as pri^t and in all the others performed during the decade another Frach&ras . 
(missionary), a Banya by caste, has offidated. 
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The marriage according to Dev Samaj is conducted in Sanskrit. 

It consists of (1) Sampardan—i.e., the gift (which is the equivalent of Kanydddn); 

(2) Oranthi bandhan or qaihjora — the tying together of the ends of the bride 
and bridegroom’s garments | (3) Pdni grahan and gotra parivartan — i.e., the clasp- 
ing of hands and the conversion”" of the bride’s gotra ; (4) Shilarohan, stepping 
on a stone ; (5) Eom ; (6) FradahhsJiana (circumambulation of the fire). 

The bride is to lead three times and the bridegroom once— i.e., altogether four 
circuits are made. It will be seen that the ritual is an exact prototype of 
the ffindu ceremony, omitting the worahip' of Ganetih^ Navagrahas, etc., like the 
Aryas and slightly altering the wording of the Veda mantras used at the occasion. 

The very mantra “ Om griblindmi hastam te Saobhagatrodya ”* etc., is read, similarly 
to the Aryas and orthodox Hindus at the pdni grahan. In the same way several / 
other Veda mantras are read. The pratigyd (promise) by the bridegroom in reply 
to the demands of the bride’s father is also identical with the Hindu formulas. 

The words used are “ Dharmecha arthecha kdmechiiy ndti charitvayayam." (You 
must take her in constant companionship in the performance of your duties and the 
enjoyment of wealth and other pleasures mentioned above. It may also be noted 
that the bride’s father makes the gift with water, kusha grass and a little 
rice in his right hand exactly like orthodox Hindus and reads the Sankalpa 
also in an almost identical way. The Shildrohan is an exact copy of a sub- 
sidary ceremony amongst the orthodox in which the parties pledge their faith 
to each other, which they deolai'e to be unshakable like the rook 
they step on. Here again part of a Veda mantra is read. But the most 
curious part is the Ootra parivartan, also an orthodox ceremony, whereby 
the bride is received into the bridegroom’s gotra (clan or sub-caste), while 
according to the tenets of the Dev Samaj the institution of caste is completely 
ignored. The lighting of the sacrificial fire and the circumambulation are 
properly adhered to, so that the marriage, which cannot be registered accord- 
ing to the Brahmo^Marriage Act, may acquire validity in the eye of law. 

Reform societies like the Radhaswamis have no marriage ceremonies otherB. 
of their own and allow weddings to be celebrated according to the cus- 
toms of the individuals contracting the union. Amongst the educated classes, 
the tendency to divest marriage of elaborate ritual is on the increase and the 
rejection of the Hon’ble Mr. Basu’s Marriage Bill which aimed at this, would 
appear to have caused much disappointment to the more advanced sections. 

355. ■ Sikh marriages were in the past celebrated according to the ordi- r^mi mar- 
nary Hindu rites, performed by Brahmans, with the difference that hymns of therfage. 
fourth Guru known as the Idwdn were sung simultaneously by the females during 
the ceremony in place of the Hindu songs. Later on, a dual ceremony was adopt- 
ed, whereby the Hindu rites were gone through first and then.the wedded couple 
circumambulated the Granth Sahib four times, while the Sikh priest read the 
Idwdn mentioned above. The orthodox Sikhs of the modern times have, however, 
completely given up the Hindu ritual and content themselves with the oircumam- 
bulation of the Granth Sahib and the reading of hymns the Sikh priest. The 
conversation regarding the gift and the mutual proinises, which is nob prescribed 
in the sacred Granth, is conducted in Panjabi. The Idwdn which are a counter- ^ 
part of the four Pherds (going round the sacrificial fire), but known to the Sikhs 
’ as parkarma, constitute the binding part of the ceremony ; at the conclu- 
sion of which, the Anandbdni is read and Kardhparshdd of Re. 1-4 or more is dis- 
tributed. This ceremony is known as the Ana»d marriage. Marriages are still 
celebrated in the old style and regular codes have been printed to regulate both 
the ancient and the modern {Anaud) forms of marriage. Nuptial rites are as a 
rule celebrated at night, but the Anand ceremony may be performed at any time. 

A translation of the four Idwdn composed by Guru Ram Das and contain- The lawSd. 
ed in the Granth Sahib, which are read at Sikh marriages, will be found at 
. pages 334 and 335 of ' The Sikh Religion^ by Macauliffe Vol. Il.t "With due 
deference to the learned author’s interpretation, I venture to give below the 

• Big Ved X. 85, 36 

t E^tion, Oxford, 1809. 
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meanings as- ordinarily understood. It must be borne in mind that the versos 
were composed on the occasion of the Q-uru’s own marriage. 

"I. In tbe name o£ God {Ear) ; JBalramJu (God) hath in the first Zdon (round) 
strengthened the path of going forth (attachment to the world), made the soul realize its 
duty according to Vedas, the voice of Brahma, and to avoid sin. 

, Hold feat to Dharma (duty or religion) meditate on ' God's name ; for He grants 

strength to those who reoite His name. The Satguru is the true guru. Worship Him and 
all your sins and troubles will disappear. 

That fortunate person attains easily to bliss, and the name of God (H!ar Har) becomes 
sweet to him. O people, says Nanak, with the first round- commences the nuptial rite 
(errand of the soul). 

II. In the name of God, in the second round, Balramju (God) hath caused union 
with the Satguru (true guru) Pursha* (spirit). The mind hath become free of delusion and 
fear, and the dirt of egotism hath been washed away. 

He (the soul) hath obtained a pure state, sung the praises of God, seeing God — 'Rain 

before him. God hath caused Himself to perv^e the soul. The Lord permeates all. 

Within and without, the God is one, on union with God (&,r) man rejoices. 0, people, 
says Nanak ; in the second round, the anahadshdbd (soundless sound) has been sounded.t 

III. In the name of God ; by the third round the mind becomes inclined to repulsion, 
O God. The fortunate saints have found union with God, 0 God. 

They have found God, who is spotless, sung His praise and uttered His speech from 
their mouths. By good luck have the saints found Him and have told the unspeakable story 
of God. 

In the heart hath arisen the sound of Har 1 Har I! Har III His name can only be ‘ 
repeated by the destiny recorded in one's forehead. 0 people, says Nanak ; in the third 
round reprdsion arises in the mind. 

W. In the name of God ; in the fourth round, the mind hath become peaceful and 
God hath been found, 0 Balramju. The Gurmukh (t.e., one following the path of discipleship 
— as contrasted with Vimukh who acts differently) naturally finds God, his mind and body 
- become a source of delight j 0 God. - 

He hath become pleasing to God, and acceptable to my Lord, and is absorbed in con- 
stant meditation of Him. O Lord, the fruit desired by the heart has been obtained, 
congratulations of God’s name have been sounded. 

The Lord God hath completed the rites (errand). Glorious is the manifestation of His 
name in the heart. O people, says Nanak ; the immortal God hath been found in the fourth 
round.” 

A dip into the meaning of the verses translated above will make it clear 
that they were intended to supplement the usual marital rites and were designed 
lo draw the attention of the married couple to the errand of the soul, in order to 
prevent their total absorption in the pleasures of life in its physical aspect. ■ 

The first Jjdon (round) is interpreted to represent the launching of the 
soul on the Pravritti mdrga, (path of foribgoing or attachment) where it begins 
to gain experience by taking in knowledge, etc. : adherence to duty is ordained as 
the safeguard at this stage. The second round is to mark the approach of the 
disciple to the true Guru and the purification of the mind and the realization of Self. 
In the third round begins the NivriUi Mdrga (or turning homewards), and the 
inclination towards Vairdg (repulsion) now arises in the mind. The contemplation 
of God now comes uppermost in the mind. In the fourth round, the love of God 
predominates and the union of the Self with the Supreme is attained. The discourse 
seem to be closely associated with the division of life into four stages {ashramas^ 
and seems to have the fourfold career which the soul has to follow in this 
' world, from the spiritual point of view. It also-seems to be based on the theory of 
four Sadhanas (measures) : viz., Vivelea (discrimination) Vairagya (repulsion) Shat- 
sampaiti (six qualifications of discipleship necessary for the control of the body 
and mind) and Mumohsha (desire for liberation), prescribed by the ' Shastras for 
the spiritual progress of the soul. The sublimity ■ of the discourse is beyond 
doubt, and the utility of striking a note of spirituality amidst the zealous rejoic- 
ings of the marriage ceremonies, is obvious. 

Annndbani. Anand is a peace-chant, read at the end of every reli^oua ceremony like 

the Hindu Shdnti. It is not meant exclusively for marriage ceremonies. Indeed 
no auspicious ceremony is viewed as complete without its recital. 

Hubarn- 3-56. • Among the Muhammadans, the ceremonies other than the Nikdh con- 

madanB. nected with marriage are not indispensable. The usual procedure at the wedding is 

* The other meaning is the union of the bride inth tbe bridc^oonu 
I Ar-^hadihabd is the Toico of silence^ which is heard at a fairly high stage of Toga. 
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ttat the marriage procession, consisting of the bridegroom, his male relatives (and 
-also female relatives among the Jats) and friends with a large or small retinne goes 
to the bride’s house, usually in the evening and the Nikdh takes place sometime 
-during the night. The bridegroom’s guardian takes a suit of clothes and some 
•ornaments for the bride, the bride is dressed in these after the Nikdh.- The bride’s 
■side present a suit of clothes to the bridegroom which he similarly puts 
on. This changing of clothes however takes place only if the marriage is to 
.1)6 consummated. When, however, the marriage is not to be consummated 
■at once, i.e., when the parties are minors, the changing of clothes does not take 
place. Sweets are distributed after the Nilcdh and the procession returns home 
with the bride, after staying at the bride’s house overnight. It is not an uncom- 
mon thing for the bridegroom to go to the bride’s house with a limited following, 
have the Nik-dh read and return without bringing the bride with him. The 
rmarriage (shddi) including the marriage procession follows after some time, but 
the Nikdh having already been read, the only ceremony performed, is the chang- 
ing of clothes and the bridegroom’s party then returns home with the bride. But 
whether the marriage is consummated or not and whether or not the clothes 
-.are changed, the marriage becomes absolute after the Nikah has been read. 

Miscellaneous Ceremonies. 

857. Certain subsidiary customs which take place before and after the chaikM- 
marriage are worth mention. The Khatris of the central Punjab inaugurate the cbnng. 
ipreparation for the feast connected with the marriage with a ceremony called Ghakki 
Ghung. One month before the marriage, the whole brotherhood assembles at the 
■'bridegroom’s house, and the priest brings mdsh (phascolus roxburghii) and ehaJtki 
(a small stone mill). The bridegroom grinds the pulse in the mill and the flour 
so obtained is kneaded and made into little lumps called baris which, after being 
•dried, are distributed in the brotherhood. In some parts of the Province the 
3Iuhammadans also observe this custom. 

358. Seven or eight days before the date- of marriage, the bridegroom and Maiyan, etc. 
■the bride are supposed to be confined to their houses. The former cannot go out 
till the marriage procession and the latter till the Doli ceremony. This is 
■called or Sdhe baithna. This is obviously a precaution against accidents, 

kut it is also probably intended to avoid exposure to the sun and to enhance 
•the beauty as far as possible. With this -view both parties have to rub oil all 
•over the body every morning, after which they are sponged with a mixture of 
flour and ghee called obatnd or batnd before taking their bath. This process is 
.known as tel obatnd or iel batnd and is calculated to beautify the complexion 
•and the skin. Neither party is supposed to change clothes during the period, 

• SO that by the time it is over, they are wearing very dirty clothes, and con- 
:S6quently the sudden change to dazing costumes has a strikingly marked effect. 

The Mehndi ceremony is also performed during this ■ period, when the 
hands and feet of the bride and bridegroom are painted with Mehndi (Lawsonia 
inermis) and the process is repeated eveiy evening till the date of marriage. The 
last two customs are general, the Mehndi called Sind bandi is very common even 
amongst the Muhammadans. 

- 359. The clothes and ornaments made for the bride by the bridegroom’s T^ari and 
guardian are exhibited to the public, in a procession, on the third day after that, 
marriage and taken to the bride’s house, and the dowry given to the 
•bride by her parents or guardians is exhibited there the next day. The 
elothes and jewelry are placed on an ornamental charpoy, which is an indispens- 
able article, and the other gifts are placed under and around it. The ceremony 
is observed -in all castes of the Hindus (even in the Reformers) and is also 
■followed by a majority of the Muhammadan castes, specially the converts from . 
Hinduism. 

360. The bride’s relations appear to have a right to test the intelligence chhand 
■of the bridegroom and either a few hours before the advent of the marriage 
procession, when the bridegroom goes informally to the bride’s house or on the 
night of the marriage, he is required to recite verses to the females of the bride’s 
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liouse and gets a rupee or more for each verse that he can quote. . This is called 
Ghhand Kahvdi. In the Knyasthas of eastern Punjab, the bridegroom is also 
required the nost day to ^ve a display of his retentive faculties in the -way of 
poetic recitations. 

Sia SnparL. 361 . Again a day or two after the celebration of the marriage, the bride’s 

party in the central Punjab particularly among the Elafcris, tie a betel nut and 
certain other things in a piece of cloth and conceal them in the house of one of 
their menials («J 2 ., the smith, carpenter, potter, etc.,) and the bridegroom is 
required to find it. He has to go from one menial’s house to another and to ask 
for their assistance, tipping them if necessary, until he eventually discovers the 
articles called Sid Supdri.* 


Ghori. 


Las si 
mnndri or 
kan^a 
kbelsa. 


Ehadukne. 


Hntthi 

Bholna. 


Consttm* 
mation of 
Karriagc. 


Eepetitira 
ef dirriasje 


362. On the arrival of the marriage procession, the bridegroom does not 
dismount until the bride wrapped up in a blanket has been passed under the maref. 
This is apparently a sign of submission. This custom is peculiar to the Khatris 
and certain other castes. 

363. The Lassi Mundri or Kwngna Ehelnd consists of filling a tray with 
whey or diluted milk and throwing a ring, a rupee or some other articlesj into it. 
The tray is placed before the couple and they are required to hunt simultaneously 
for the object named by those present. Whoever picks it up first is considered 
victorious and is lionised. This ceremony is performed at the bride’s house before 
the return of the bridegroom’s party and is repeated at the bridegroom’s house. 

364. The ceremony called Kkaduicne, which is probably peculiar to the 
Khatris of the central Punjab, takes place at the bridegroom’s house on his return 
with the bride. Little cups of kneaded flour with lids made of the same material 
are placed before the bride and the bridegroom. The one uncovers the cups and 
the other is supposed to replace the lids as quickly as they are taken off. 

365. The parties have to enter into a trial of physical strength at this 
stage. A rupee is in turn placed in the palm of each and the hand closed. 
The other is asked to take the rupee out of the fist. 

Some of these ceremonies are obviously intended either to test the com* 
parative shrewdness of the bride and bridegroom or to familiarize them to engag- 
ing in common pursuits. ^ 

366. In the case of early marriage, deferred consummation necessitates 
a separate ceremony to mark the completion of connubial relationship. The 
ceremony is known as Gaund or Mukldwd and is performed by the Hindus as 
well as such of the Muhammadans as still cling to some Hindu customs. 
The latter have few formalities except the gift of clothing, jewelry, &c., by 
the woman’s parents and the commencement of conjugal life by the husband 
and wife. 

Among the Hindus, there are rejoicings on both sides similar to those on 
the occasion of marriage, the bridegroom goes to the bride’s house alone or with 
a very limited following and after the usual worship of Oanesli, &c., some sort of 
a ceremony purporting to unite the parties further, is gone through. In the 
eastern Punjab they are seated on two wooden boards (Patrds) and after the 
recital of certain Vcdio hymns the boards are exchanged (this is called PatrcfpAsr) ; 
the ends of the garments of the two are knotted together {gat7i jora or gandh 
chilrdvd) and the bridegroom walks off with the bride. The PatrdpJier and the 
ritual are p“culinr to the eastern Punjab, but the rest of the ceremony is general, 
nlthongh the details vary from place to place. The custom represents the 
Garhhndhin SansMr, and is celebrated usually in tho 1st, 3rd, 5th, 7th^ or some 
odd year after tho marriage, except tho 13th which is considered inauspicious.^ 

3G7. Iklarriage, according to Hindu Shastras, being mainly a religious 
tie, ch>Id-l)caring is allowed primarily only to a limited extent. Sexual 
rebtioTi'hip is ordained with the object of securing a male offspring 
and when a female and a tnalo child and at mo’t two sons have been 
Ix'gotton, the sexual phase of tho mamago relationship is supposed to end. TIjcso 
oniinnnee^ are not observed at tho present day, but traces thereof are still fonnu 
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in a number o£ customs. For a Bi’ahman particularly, the sexual relationship 
is supposed to end when the first son is bom, for the son is considered to be the 
Self, born under the name of .a putra^ (son).. The wife producing the Self 
becomes the mother of the Self and consequently is, after producing the son, to 
be respected by the husband like his own mother. This injunction is only meant 
for the Brahmans, but the peiformauco of the funeral rites of the husband in the ^ 

fifth month of the first pregnancy prevailing in some places among the Kochhar 
Khfitris seems to be nothing more or less than a remnant of this idea. 

Another outcome of the above mentioned idea is a ceremony called Dev kfij. 
dev hdj probably a corruption of daim Mrya (ceremony prescribed by the 
gods), in which the husband and wife go through the formalities of marriage a 
second time, after the birth of the first son and sometimes of tlie second, but 
invariably before the tonsure ceremony of the first. The custom which is on 
the wane still prevails among the Dhdighar/f Bdhri, Bnnjdhi, Khuhhrain and 
other Khatris, some Aroras, mainly Utrddhis, some other castes like the Kamboh 
and even amongst the Brahmans in certain localities of the western Punjab. 

Some time after the birth of the son, the mother goes away to her parents or is 
literally kicked out by the husband and goes to her parents, or to some relations, 
as may have been previously arranged. The husband then goes with a regular 
marriage procession on an auspicious day and brings back his wife after 
going through tho marriage ceremony. The ceremony is performed in a 
temple or on the banks of a river, at some other sacred place or in the 
husband’s own house. The marriage procession is organised only when the 
ceremony has to be celebrated at the wife’s parental home. When such is the 
case, all details of the wedding ceremony are gone through with the exception 
that the bridegroom does not wear the Mukal and bears no Chhailar (umbrella). 

The brotherhood are entertained, but for a shorter period, and, perhaps less 
sumptuously than at the first marriage. The marriage procession stops at the 
house of the woman’s father only for one pight and the party is fed on nothing 
but milk and rice. 

Some people think that this celebration marks the rejoicing on the attain- 
ment of the-object of tlie marriage, vis., the birth of a son, while others believe 
that it originated with Rama marrying Sita a second time on her being purified 
by fire after her return from Lanka. These explanations appear, however, less 
likely than the one given above. In some places the Aroras do not celebrate the 
deo kdj if the home of the girl’s parents lies on the same side of the river,- 
■as that of her husband, and others perform it only if two sisters have been 
married at one and the same time. In such cases, the marriage of the younger 
sister is not considered complete until the dev kdj has been performed. 

A similar custom which seems to have disappeared is laid down by the The wedding 
•Smritis. Karka and Gadadkara commenting on the rules laid down in Kdlydyana twenty 
Grihya Sutras, X B. kunidri should be married, define kumdri as a virgin 
■{Akshatayoni) and differentiate her from a woman who has brought forth twenty 
children and has consequently to be remarried to the husband. According 
to tho authority cited by them, the relation of a liusband and wife terminated 
•after twenty confinements and the couple could not live as man and wife unless 
they contracted a fresh marriage. 

Widow marriage. 

368. The marriage of widows is not allowed by the Hindu Shdstras.^ General. 
.Restricted widow marriage appears to have existed in Vedic timesU and Manu, no 
doubt, permits the procreation of progeny by the brother-in-law or some blood 
relation of the husband's family under certain rigidrestrictions (Manu IX, 69 - 61), 
and it is possible that this provision may have been applicable to widows as well as 
the wives of husbands who were incapable of procreation, but reading the passao-e 
with verse 68, it appears that this permission was not countenancednt the time of the 
■compilation. In any case, Niyoga seems to have been strictly prohibited for the 
JDioijds (twice bom)^ and although not expressly, allowed for the Shudras, yet 


* Paragraph 375. motherkin, also see Mann IX, 8, 

} In Montgomery, Shnrakpnr and Bhera. 

+ Hand I,' Kandik& IV. § Mann V,’ 161. 11 RigToda S, 40-E. 
^ Mann IX, 61. 
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the passage referred to -vrould appear to imply that. The practice of Niyoga, in the 
case of married women, does not exist as a recognized custom, even though females 
of loose morals may take the law in their own hands in the event of impotence, or 
other disabilities, of the husband. Only in one case does Manu permit Niyo§a 
viz., when the (intended) husband of a maiden die after troth has been plighted.** 
This seems to relate to the instance in which the intended husband to 
whom a girl has been betrothed, dies before the marriage actually takes place 
and shows that in one sense the betrothal was considered tantamount to marriage* 
i. e., wben the word was once given, the relation of husband and wife was establish- 
ed. The rule is not strictly enforced now, but where possible the girl is married 
without the imposition of any limitations, to the brother of the deceased. . When 
however, the deceased intended husband leaves no brother or when owing to other 
circumstances it is not possible to give the girl to his brother, no exception is 
taken. 


The feeling against widow-marriage evinced by Manii has continued 
unchecked to this day, in so much so that its transgression has resulted in the 
degradation of individuals and whole clans or groups to a lower status. 
To this day (the advanced section excepted) castes allowing widow marriage are 
supposed to rank below the status of Duoijasi and the custom is confined mainly 
to the castes not entitled to wear the sacred thi’ead. The custom is common 
amongst the Jats and other agricultural castes, artisans and the menial classes and 
the practice most common is for a widow to marry the deceased husband’s brother. 

In such cases no distinction is made as to whether the husband’s brother 
is older or younger than the deceased, although preferably the widow is married 
to a younger member of the family. 

Among the Muhammadans, the Shar’a does not prohibit widow remarriage, 
but the Sayads and Sheikhs (of foreign extraction) in the eastern Punjab and the 
Rajputs and converted Sheikhs in general are averse to the custom obviously 
owing to the tVaditions relating to thp Hindu castes of high status. The G^re 
Rajputs of Kamal are a notable instance of the degradation following widow 
marriage among the Muhammadan Rajputs. 

369. Muhammadan widows are married by the usual Nihdh form- 
alities. The ceremony most prevalent amongst the Hindus and Sikhs is 
that called Karoo or GMdaranddzi in the eastern Punjab and Karewa or Ohaddar 
Pemd in the rest of the Province. Pew formalities are observed. The main 
point is that the parties should agree to the relationship of husband and wife, 
or that the parents or guardian of the woman should consent to her being 
taken in wedlock by the intending husband. The widow is usually dressed 
in red and presented by the husband with bracelets, nosering {gmih), ear- 
rings (Jbdli) or some other emblems of wedded life. Where the formality of 
Ohddaranddzi is observed, the man and woman are seated together and a white 
sheet is thrown over the pair by some Brahman, Sadhu or elder of the brother- 
hood and the presents above referred to are made to the woman or a rupee is 
placed in her band. The occasion is celebrated by a feast. 

But very often, no formality at all is observed and, if a bride-price has 
to bo paid as is generally the case, the mere fact of the woman being brought 
homo by the husband after the payment is considered suflSicient to mark the 
commencement of their matrimonial relation. 

370. Looking at the number of widows by castes, the Aggarwnls appear to 
* bo in the worst position having the largest proportion of widows, 63 per mille, in 

the age-period 12 — 20 and 28 per mille at the ages 20 — 40. In the higher ages 
too 605 por mille of their females are widows. This is the highest figure ex- 
cept that for the Ghiraths, whose case seems to be a peculiar one. They have 
a low proportion of widows at tho ages 5 — 20, owing to the permissibility of 
widow marriage, but tho comparative abundance of females in tho tract and 
particularly in tho caste (932 per mille of males) makes it impossible for the older 
widows to get remarried, and consequently the Ghiraths have no lack of widows 
at the ages of 40 and over. 


t TtVai* p;* i-a'cf tha Cis'-oa i» alle^e-J to fcaTetwen the cia« ol dssndadaaol itahtau irbo c’Aim tj lio 
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JBilocSt ••• ... ... 

Kneiboti (Motitfrojnfry fiiptrict) ?C 

Sbobi, WMlorn Tunjub ... GS 

It.in'Aria ... p t 

Anutt ... ... 

ChnbM ... ... 72 

Ijohftr, rpcMfrn Pnnjal. ... <2 


The nnmbor of widows is nlso voiy Inrgo ntnotjg tbo Khntria (seo Sub- 
sidinry Table V). The lowest proportion at tbo ages 
20 to 40 is found in the castes named in tbe margin, 
who all allow widow romniTingo. The Jhinwara present 
an interesting case. They have 14 widows per millo 
during the age-period. 5 — ’12 which i.s larger than in 
any other caste but in consequence of the custom of 
Jrarcjra pi'cvailing amongst them, there are only 17 widows amongst them at the 
ages of 12 — 20 against 51 among the Agganvals, and the proportion amongst the 
former is not very largo in the higher ages either, being 523 per mille. 

Mock Marriage. 

871. The custom of mock marringe, i.c., going through a form of marriage classes of 
with an animal, tree or other inanimate object, which prevails among certain castes mock mar- 
of the Hindus more or less throughout the Province, based upon fear of ill luck, rfage. 
Mock marriages take place (1) when a widower ■wishes to marry a third* 

wife, and (2) when tlio horoscope of n girl .^ihow.s that, the influence of certain 
stars is likely to load to early widowhood. 

872. In cases of the former kind, the mock marriage is colcbrnted in the Mock mar- 
western Punjab with a sheep, in the cnnlrnl Punjab with tbe Per (Zizyphus jujuha) riage of 
tTceorsoraolimc.swththoPipal (Ficus rcliffiofo) and in the eastern Punjab ■with the \ridowcrs. 
Lk (Cahlropis proccra) bush. The fear of ill luck is due partly to tbo suspicion, 
caused by the death of the two fonuor wives, vj:., that the wife of the man whoso- 
ever she might he, is destined to die, and particularly the wife taken by the third 
marringe, which is considered to ho peculiarly inauspicious. The number ‘ three ’ 

is an ominous one probably beemuso it is related to the third de.stnictivo aspect of 
the Tn'imirf I (the three-fold manife.station of God) and this mysterious significance 
appeav.s to bo jit the root of the objection to calling out titroowhon weighing grain — 
a Scruple which is dying out now ; to three people starting together on a journey, 
and to the superstitions about a son \>orn aftei' throe daughters (Trikbal)i etc. 

But it is nlso duo partly to the belief that tho jealous^' of the spirit of the first 
wife is instruraont.al in causing the death of the subsequent wivc.««. It is for this 
latter reason that when a widower has to marry a second time, a miniature 
picture of the first wife, cither cased in silver or gold or engraved on a silver or 
gold plate is hung round tbe neck of the bride at tbo wedding ceremonies. 

Wbou a picture cannot bo obtained or engraved, the name of tho deceased wife 
is substituted for tho picturo.t Tho idea seems to bo to humour tho spirit of 
tho first -wifo, by proving tho fidelity of tho husband, who in mariying tbo second 
wife pretends to really marry tho picture or name of tho doconsod wife, thus 
identifying the second ■wife with tho first. In tho central Punjab, at a second, 
marriage, tho bride is dressed like a milk-maid {ditjri) or a flower-seller {Mdhn) 
and given a servile nickname such as Onjri, Mcilan, Jatlo, Mehri, etc. 

Tho object of this apparently is to convince the spirit of tho docoasod wife, 
that tho female being married is not n real pnfni (■wife) bnt a ddsi (slave- 
girl). But when the death of tbo second wife shows, that tho device was 
nnsaccessful, a mock marriage is resorted to, at tho third occasion. The bride- 
groom is sometimes taken out to a tree of tho above mentio^ned variety, which is 
bedecked with clothes and jo^wolry, and ho is made to go round it, with tho usual 
incantations, ns if ho wore going thraugb tho Lxvdn ceremony. After 
completing this preliminary step, ho proceeds to tho bride’s house, to celebrate 
tho foniiaT marriage ■with tho bride, which is supposed to bo a nominal one or 
equivalent to a fourth. But in most cases, a turig (or in tho western Punjab), a 
sheep is taken to the bride’s house, whore it is anointed and bedecked with 
clothes a^nd ornaments to represent a wife, and at every stage of the ceremony, 
the bridegroom goes through the fonns, first with this mock-wife and then 
with the real bride. It is interesting to watch tho bedecked sheep sitting on 
tho Ichdrds (reversed baskets) with a bridegroom and being led by him round 
tho sacrificial fire while tho real bride sits by. All these formalities are peculiar 
■to tho third marringe, and if tho third wife also dies and a fourth one has to be 
married, no mock marriage is .usually deemed necessary, as the evil influence 

* In tho hills tbo fonrUi tiifo is considered unlucky instead of tho third, 
t Ihis custom is peculiar to the Aroras of tho western Punjab. 
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of the first Tvife is believed to have spent itself. In the western Punjab, however 
a black dog or some other black animal is taken round the hedi' at the fourth 
marriage, by way of warding off evil influence. These practices are noticed most* 
among the Baniaft, Aroras, Khatris and some minor castes. This form of marriage 
is recognised by the Hindu Shastras. There is a separate paddhaii (ritual) for 
mock marriages, known as Arki Vivdh Paddhati — the ritual of marriage with 
the Ak. 

373. In mock marriages of the second kind, a pitcher full of water is d ressed 
like a boy and the girl is taken through the ceremonies of marriage with this 
pseudo-bridegroom. Ibe ceremonies are then repeated With the real bridegroom by 
way of an informal marriage and it is supposed that the effect of the evil star would 
befall the pitcher and not the bridegroom, thus averting the disaster of early 
widowhood. This type of mock marriage is called kumbJi vivdh (pot marriage) 
and is confined to the Banias of eastern Punjab.* The ritual relating to this kind 
of marriage is called the Rwmbhi Vivdh Paddhati, 

miscellaneous customs. 

374. The caste is usually the endogamous group within which a Hindu must 
marry. But most of the castes have now got smaller groups outside which the 
persons belonging to one of them may not marry. Gaiir and Sdrcbswat Brahmans 
cannot, for instance, intermarry nor is intermarriage possible between the Vtrddhi 
and Dakhna Aroras. An alliance between a Bhaindgar and a Mdthur Kdyastha is 
impossible, and so on. On the other hand, there is an exogamous group based 
usually upon the Qotra^ within which a man cannot marry. The nature of the 
endogamous and exogamous groups is discussed in Chapher XI (Castes). 

In the lower castes, the descendants of a common ancestor are reckoned as 
forming the exogamous group. This restricted chcle appears to be invariably 
based in one way or another upon the idea of kinship by lineal male descent. De- 
scendants of brothers are collaterals, but disciples of the same Hum are reckoned as 
brothers (Gm-hhdis) and descendants of these co-disciples are treated as nothing 
short of collaterals. The same idea appears to have developed into a prohibition 
to marry within the same village, owing to the fact that most villages were 
originally peopled by the same tribe, sub-tribe or sub-caste and the communal 
tie grew so strong that foreigners taking up their abode in the village got assimi- 
lated iu the sub-caste, sub-tribe, etc., and all inhabitants of one village even 
including menials came to be regarded as brothers. In the eastern Punjab, where 
the strength of the communal tie is still maintained in a tangible form, every 
inhabitant of a village will, at the marriage of the girl, call her our daughter and 
a girl is not uncommonly known as the daughter of such and such a village. In 
the other parts of the Province, however, the practice has disappeared. On the 
contrary, there are still some endogamous geographical limits outside which a girl 
must not be given in marriage, e.g., it is considered very extraordinary 
for a girl of Delhi to be married outside the city, according to the saying — 
“ Dim hi larki aur Mathra ki gde, Koi nirbhdg hi bdhar jde ". (A girl of 
Delhi and a cow of Mathra, is very unlucky if required to go out). The 
chiefs of the Phulkian States are said to have agreed by mutual treaty, 
not to allow a Jat girl to go outside their States. This may partly have been a 
measure to prevent depletion of the already insuflScient supply of females, but 
it is also likely that the measure may be based upon endogamous ideas. 
Besides the collaterals {sapindds or persons of one’s ovrn gotra) the Hiudns are 
supposed to avoid the golros of mother’s father, father’s mother’s father, and 
mother’s mother’s father, i.c., laavgotras altogether ;:but as the prohibited circle 
grows larger and larger and the endogamous group contracts, the necessity of 
curtailing the restricted degrees becomes imminent. In practice, therefore, wo 
.SCO that there are very few families and hardly any sub-castes or castes who 
actuallv leave out the four golras in contracting alliances, although most Hindus 
will, on being questioned, say that they do. Practically, however, only two go/rcs 
are avoided, viz., one’s own and that of the mother’s father. But small group 
avoid only the collaterals, i.e., the father’s got, e.y., the Mohy/il Brahmans do not 
mind inarrving in the family of one of the collaterals of the mother’s father. It 
is. considortKl inadvisable to take a |prl from the family into which a daughter of 
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one’s own fniuUy has boon muvried,* but. this injnnction is vcjy commonly ignored 
nnd inarriaces l)y exchange are von* conniion almost thvonghont the ^ro^^nco. In 
many caste?, for instance amongst the .Tats, unpindds, i.o., collaterals, are avoided 
only \Yithin poven generations. Marriages outside the cast**, although permitted by 
Iilan\i according to tbo process of Amilauur (?.e., n male of a higher caste marrying 
a female of a loner caste), aiv yet now altogether out of the question nnd .any 
person marrying outside his endogamoas group, i-endtus himself liable to oxcom- 
mnnicvition. * The only exceptions nro the bodies of Reformers, wlio arc gaining 
rnj'idly in strength.’ Amongst them, inter-caste marriages nro by no means 
objectionable nnd one often secs in the papers matrimojunl notices of tbo follow- 
ing typo : — 

“ Wnnteil Match for n yoaag eitncKf.-il Klmtri (Hiaila) of in<1epc'n{l''nt lacatis, 
drfi'Ting haiit!«ou !0 falary. (tirl jlnmhl 1 G yrar* or over, CMiarat.'d anti hcaniifiil. No 

caii'.o restrictions.” 

The prohibited degrees for marriage are .“imph* amongst the Sikhs. A sikS’- 
man must marry within his own caste, and the collatenils of the father and iho 
mother’ .s father .should ordinarily he avoided. 

Among the Mnhnnunndans, marriago.s are generally confined to one’s Mobstnmad. 
own tribe, ca'te or snh-caste, and where pnssibl**, alliance.^ are arranged 
betwev’u the lirolhor'? and sister’s oltspring as a moan? of retaining within 
the same family, the proitcriy inherited hy the boy and tbo girl. There 
nro thus no cxogammis groups, but the rule of endogamy is fairly generrd. 

Tiie convert caelcp, however, deprecate cousin marriage.^, and as far a? possible 
marry out.'tide tbo circle of near collatend.«. An interesting case is reported 
from the Iloshiarpnr IHstrict, where some four year.« ago, in a Muhammadan 
Rajput village near .lejon, n girl ab.*ul 1.^ year.? old r«-fn«ed to marry her 
first c(iu-iu, to whom she hud heen l»i.'tr<>t1u'd, on the ground that she con.sidored 
him to be her brotticr and urged that tin' 8har’a must have Ijcen jdanned 
^YllOU there were not enough families to, marry from. 

M.'irryiug outside one’s carde or trib.' is n(d against the iMuhammadan 
law hut. i'< looked upon as a hreach of ."ocial ruk%«. The first wife must bo 


taken from within the cmlogamons gvmip or Fome tribe or cn.slc of an equal 
or higher status. Subsequent marriage.« are regiirded a.s informal and the 
restriction.? do not apply to (hem ns a tnde. 

37'). There are no irace.s of mother-kin in this rrovince. Adoptive or Hother-hin. 
other kind.? of son« arc of course rccogniia-d by the Hindn Shsistj-ae, in exceptional 
ca.ec.'!; but firdinarily a.^'in mn.d be begotten by the father from his own wife. Tho 
Sanslu'it word Sitva (son) which means begotten, recur.? in the earliest hymns of 
tho Jlirivida and the idea is connected with that of a father (pifeva .<ih!(trr).f In 
the tShdxiivr, the idea of .«on-ship has bcoj highly developed. Marriage is a 
Soii^hlr (sacrament) and the son has secular ns well as religions duties to perform 
towards the father. Then it is said'' A}iijdfhi-jv].ii sumhhavdsi hridauidadhi j'.iJfOfc, 


(name-giving) being addressed by the father to the ."on, and is intended 
to signify the recognition of the son by the father. A Hindu is not snppossed to 
be admitted into society nnlil this l^nml'dr has been pcrfoiinerl. So 
for Ihcroforo as the Hindu Sliastras are concerned, tho connection between 
son-ship and marriage seoinn to be absolute. 

In tho form of polyandry prevailing in this Province, the sons begotten 
by tho busbands are all called the .?ons of the oldest husband or each of them is 
assigned to one of the husbands; but they are not known as tbo .sons of tho mother, 
^lothor-kin docs not appear lo.be an Aryan institution. Nor is thoro any trace 
hero now, of tho custom of tho VahiketH montioaod in tho Ilahdhhdrla [Kama 
Parva). Nowhere does tho .sister's son inherit in proforonco to tlio deceased 
person’s own son. 


* AmoDRit tho M uhamiDAdaci, it i.i a common nractico to exchange danchtcra. 
t lligrcda I, I. B. 
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The share taken by tbo mother’s brother and the father’s sister in marriage 
ceremonies seems to be due to other causes than the effects of mother-kin in the 
primitive stages of civilization. At the completion of the hrahmacharya dshrama 
(student life) in the days when the dshrama dharma was duly enforced, the 
' father did not urge the return of his son from his preceptor’s hermitage. * Bat 

the tender feelings of the mother could not bear the- separation of the son, longer 
than was absolutely necessary. She therefore sent her brother, than whom, 
she could have no trustier messenger, to the preceptor’s hermitage, to 
persuade the boy to return homo with the preceptor’s permission, with a 
view to enter the second, i. e.» the grihaata (household) dshrama. At this 
juncture, the mother’s brother promised to arrange the marriage of the hoy. 
The ceremony called samdwartana is still celebrated at the conclusion of 
the yagyopavita (sacred thread) investiture. It is in fulfilment of the promise 
made by him, that the mother’s brother takes a share in the arrangement 
and celebration of the' boy’s marriage. The general interest of the maternal' 
grandfather’s house in the grand-children is moreover natural. Although the 
Patria Potesta ends when the daughter is given away in marriage, 
yet the father’s interest in the daughter does not cease and although, having 
given her away as a sacred gift, he has no claim over her or her husband, (he 
keeps giving presents to them but cannot receive any), yet he has a claim on his 
daughter’s sons though in a smaller degree than on his son’s sons. He can accept 
presents from the daughter’s sons, eat at their house and the latter have the right 
to perform his slvrddh after his death. It is on this principle that his son, i.e ., . 
the maternal uncle shares with his sister’s husband, of course to a limited extent, 
the gifts received from the parents of the girl, to whom his sister’s son is 
married. Wher^*^ bride-price is paid, the mother’s brother seldom, in this Pro- 
vince, receives a share unless, of course, the alliance has been arranged by him. 
The father’s sister comes in as a daughter of the family and is entitled to share in 
all festivities concerning her brotiiers. For instance she, and, in her absence, the 
bridegroom’s sister, has a right to demand a gift from her brother or father as 
the- case may be, before allowing the party to start on the marriage procession 
' or to enter their home with the bride, on return from the marriage. As the 
senior lady, entitled to receive gifts, the father’s sister is asked to perform all 
remunerative ceremonies in preference to others. 

Funotaons 376. Special functions are assigned to certain relations in certain cere- 

performed monials. The maternal uncle takes an important part in the marriage of both a boy 
ty certain and a girl and in other sacramental ceremonies concerning the boy. Thematernd 
kina in cere- grandfather of a boy or a girl is treated as the elder samdhi (sambandhi) or 
Kuram at a marriage and has to contribute gifti at a girl’s marriage while he 
.partakes of the gifts received, at a boy’s marriage. The younger brother of a 
boy has to officiate as his junior (sarbdhla) at his marriage and the bride’s 
'younger sisters act as her bride’s-maids. 

Marriage 377. The familiar form of marriage by service found in this Province, is 

by service, that in which a daughter is married to a ghar^jawdi (resident son-in-law) who has to 
live permanently with the girl’s parents and work for them at their profession — > 
agriculture, trade or whatever it may be. This happens only when the girl’s 
father has no son. The work done by the son-in-law may be taken as the 
bride-price, but he gets a • return for it, in so far that he either inherits the 
property of his father-in-law, retaining his own got (family name) or more 
generally his eldest son is adopted by his father-in-law, who is thus able to 
continue bis lineal male descent, while the son-in-law gains by one of his sons 
inheriting the jmoperiy of his father-in-law. The younger sons retain tbe^ got 
of their own family. In the latter case, one of the daughter’s sons is adopted into 
the family but all her children do not belong to the mother’s clan as of right. 
The co-existence of this custom with a strong sense of the agnatic tie and the adop- 
tion of a boy other than the daughter’s son, usually from among the collaterals, 
to my mind, preclude the idea of the custom being a relic of the matriarchate. 

The only other trace of marriage by . service, which I have_ been able to 
find is in the custom of persistent request called Ghdhari (service) connected 
with betrothal, which prevails among certain sub-castes of Ehatris in the city of 
Jjahore. The mother of the boy in this case does the needfffi. She pays frequent 
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visits to the girl’s house— generally a visit a day— and offers to do all kmdsof work 
S the eldest lady. After a few visits, the girl s mother understands the object 
and takes steps to cut them short unless she is agreeable to the alliance. 

After a time the subject is broached to the girl’s mother and when she accepts 
4e arrangement, the visits cease. This custom may either be a relic of marnage 
by ^-vice or may indicate the general feeling that it is the duly of the boy’s parents 
to bec^ for the hand of the would-be bride. But what may be more appropriately 
called marriage by service is found in the Ohamba State, where Gurkhas 
—retired soldfers or others— marry Kanawari or other hm women on the condi- 
tion of taking up permanent residence there. The husband works as a cultivator 
ff X’land belongs to her or tor ber fntber, if be is dire. The n-oneen 
who are rather good looking captivate these servant hiBbands of c^paratively 
advanced years and make them sweat and toil the whole day long. The offspnng 
of such marriages inherits the property of sonless proprietors but acquires no 

riffht in the presence of lineal male heirs. i ^ a . . uniwiflSr*- 

° 378. Polyandry or the custom of a woman having more husbands than Folyandrr 

one at one time, is peculiar tothe Himalayas. It exists in the Kulu bub-Division, 
toe Bashahr State^ (Simla Hill States) and to a smaller extent in toe Nahan, 

Mandi and Suket States. The custom is common among the Kanets of the higher 
hills, but the lower castes also practise it and the Rajputs and other castes 
residing in the tracts where this custom is prevalent, also appear to have been 

qijjg polyandry practise is generally of the fraternal type, known as Tibe- 
tan. All the brothers in a family have usually one joint wife. But only full 
brothers can do so, although in some cases, step*brotoers and cousins who are on as 
intimate terms as full brothers, are allowed to share the common wife. In rare 
cases, persons belon^ng to different families, marry a joint wife, by agreement and 
merge their separate properties into a joint holding. 

The wife is married by a ceremony resembling marriage by capture 
(Bdkshasay The rule about access to the wife is different in different places. 

^e elder brother usually has the preference, and it is only in his absence that 
toe younger brother can enjoy her company. But where the younger bro- 
thers go out for trade or on other business and one of them comes back periodi- 
cally, the eldest brother allows him the exclusive use of the wife during his short 
visit* Where, however, all the brothers stay at home, the wife not unfre- 
quently bestows her favours on all of them equally, by turn, one evening being 
reserved for each. The house usually has two rooms, one for the wife and the 
other for the husbands. When one brother goes into the wife’s room, he leaves 
his shoes or hat (iopa) at the door, which is equivalent to the notice ‘engaged,’ and 
if another brother wishes to visit the wife, be has, on seeing the signal to return 
to the men’s apartment. 

All the sons of the wife by whichsoever husband begotten, are generally 
called the sons of the eldest brother, but the, son calls all the husbands of hia 
mother as his fathers. Indeed, the larger the number of fathers, the prouder 
the son* feels. In some places, the first son is supposed to belong to the eldest 
husband, the second to the second, and so on, even though the second husband, 
may have been absent at the time of conception of the second son. In other 
cases, the wife is permitted to name the father of each boy, and if she is not par- 
ticularly scrupulous, she names each time, the richest of the brothers as the father 
of toe boy. The brothers may, if necessary, marry a second or a third joint wife- 
or one of the brothers who may have gone out, may mapy a separate wife there. 

When he returns home, it depends on the choice of the wife whether she will remain 
the exclusive wife of the husband who married her or become the joint 
property of the family. Oases are known in which a family of 3 brothers has 
3 or as many as 4 joint wives. 

Polyandry is regarded as the remnant of a primitive society, forming 
a link between promiscuity and monogamy, and this seems borne out by 
facts in the tribes still in the earlier stages of civilization. But there is. 
also another way of looking at the origin of the custom. The earliest signifi- 
cant mention of the custom is the solitary instance of the Pandavas and , 
their wife Draupadi, in the hlahabharta. The exclamation of Eunti, when 
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she had given wrong orders for the joint enjoyment of what turned out to be a 
princess "KashtammaydbhdsMtam" (Oh, what a hard thing I have said), and the 
fear of being the cause of sin ; — “sddharmahhitd parichinfaydnti" (she anxious 
with the fear of sin and reflecting) and her request to Yudhishtara to advise so that 
her utterance may not prove untrue and yet sin may not touch the daughter of the 
king^ of Panchala; — (mayd hatham ndnritamuMamadyd bliayet hurfmdmrishabha- 
bravihit Pdnchdl rdjasya sutdvnadharmd nachopavartSta navihrametcha)* and the 
discussion on the subject of legality of the marriage of one woman with 
five husbands in the Mahabharta would show that the proposal was not war- 
ranted by the Vedas and Shdstras and was opposed to all usage. Indeed 
Vydsa clearly said: "This practice, 0 king, being opposed to usawe 
and to Vedas, hath become obsolete.”t Presuming that the practice 
had existed in the primitive stage of society (long antecedent to the Vedio 
period) as evidenced by the above remark of Vydsa and by the instance 
of Jatdld (who had seven husbands) quoted by Ytidhishtar, in Adhydya 
198, it must have long ceased to exist. The obvious -inference from the 
Mahabharata is, that every one condemned the practice as opposed to law and 
usage, but that in spite of its impropriety, it was allowed in this solitary case in 
submission to the commands of Kunti and in view of the explanation given by 
Vydsa that all this was pre-ordained. Then the five Pandams are explained to 
be the incarnations, Arjuna of Indra, Yudhishtara of Dkarma, Bhitn of Pavan, 
Nahul and Sahadeva of Ashwini Eumdrs. Had the custom been in vogue, there 
would have been no necessity for the discussion and for the supernatural expla- 
nation, nor would the rebuke of Kama regarding Draupadi having more than 
one husbandj have been called for. It may be noted, that in spite of her mar- 
riage and bearing children, Draupadi is looked upon as one of the five§ vii’gins 
and worshipped along with the other four. And with the exception of the two 
solitary instances of Jatdla and Draupadi, not a single case of polyandry has been 
mentioned in the Shdstras. Might it not then be, that fraternal polyandry, as it now 
exists, is a degenerated form of joint family (of several brothers, only the eldest 
of whom is married) degenerated owing to abuse of the liberty allowed to the 
younger brother with the wife of the eldest, and a consequence'of the deterioration 
of morality, accelerated by the consciousness amongst castes which permit the 
marriage of an elder brother’s widow with one of his younger brothers, that she 
might some day become the wife and possession of any of them ? In any case, the 
custom does not appear to be of Aryan origin and existed among them 
only in exceptional cases. It is obviously a Tibetan customU aud since 
the" tracts wherein it is found have long been under strong Tibetan influence, 
it was' evidently imported fi’om Tibet and appears to have been readily adopted 
by the Kanets and other castes (who allow widow marriage) residing in tho tract. 
The locality of I’dnchdla is doubtful. Some identify it with, a place near 
Farrukhitbad (H.P.) while, according to Tantra Shdsira, it was west and north, 
of Kvruhshclra aud 20 yojanas from Indraprastha. This account is confusing. 
'J'hen again three Pdnchdla Deshas are mentioned in the Mahiibharfa.’f Most of 
the references seem to locate Pdnchdla somewhere in the North near the hills. 
Perha ])3 tlio Province may have been situated in tho neighbourhood of tho 
of Kashmir. If so, it might bo possible to say that even in the days 
of tho ^lahiibharta, polyandry was permissible only in Pdnchdla, a tract conti- 
guon .3 to Tibet. In a Panjabi ballad about the invasion of Nadir Shah which has 
boon secured by tho Hon’blo Mr. Mnclagan and will probably be published shortly 
n peculiar trait of the Mongolian bands following Nadir Shah is said to have been 
tho fact of 10 brothers enjoying one wife. This popular impression regardingtho 
invr.dors, i? a strong evidence of the custom being of Mongolian origin. The custom 
tends tn pn-vent from partition, the holdings which from force of circumstances, 
are oxtronn ly small, and in some States, the partition of joint property has had to 
Ik? peiirili/.ocrto prevent tho disintegration thereof. But the facilities of corarauni- 

• A'liprrs, sja iDi 
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. cation with the rest of the Province where the practice does not ejcist, and is 
aptnally looked down upon, together, with the influence exerted by "Western 
education, have had ,an appreciable effect in discouraging the custom. The 
following quotation from the Tribune^ dated the 7th June 1911, ^ 7 ill show that 
efforts have been made in the Simla Hills for eradicating this evil and pi*imitive 
custom. 

“The following notice is being widelj circulated in the Simla Hill States. The 
marringe custom of polyandry prevailing in the Simla District is not only oburadons and 
demoralizing in its effect bat is revolting to all educated people who bestow any thought on. 
the social improvement of the hillmen. It ie unnecessary to dilate on the evils resulting 
from this disgracefnl and shameful p^tioe, and it is high time tW this pemicions custom, 
which is not countenanced by any Hindu Law-giver, should be done away with altogether. 
Something has no doubt been done by the Himolaya Vidya Prabodhini Sabha, Simla, in 
getting up small gatherings and osplaining the disadvantages of this custom to the ignorant 
masses, but they are in a great degree indebted to Mr. A. B. KettlBwell, the Deputy Com- 
missioner of the District, for the interest displayed by him in trying to check the prevalence 
of the custom, and they cannot adequately tender their heartfelt thanka for hie kindness. It 
is, indeed, hoped that through his influonce and assistance and with the co-operation of the 
leading men in the Hill States, the desired end will be gained in the near future. His 
Highness the Raja of Keonthal, has graciously accepted the presidentship of tbe Sabha and 
the members and office bearers also feel that his influence and useful suggestions will be of 
the utmost value in attaining the desired end.” 

The Jats in some of tbe eastern Punjab districts are stated to have 
followed the custom, though without full recognition; but enquiries show 
that it has completely died out and that although, an elder brother will 
still connive at his younger brother taking a certain amount of liberty with 
his wife, he will not, now, wink at connubial relationship between them 
The Panjabi proverb —•“G'ari5di rann jane hhanedi bhdbV^ [The poor man’s 
wife is every Dick, Tom and Harry’s sister-in-law (brother’s wife) ] shows that 
among the rural population consisting mostly of Jats, a certain amount of 
hberty (resented lu the case of outsiders) was allowed to brothers of tbe bus 
band,* but this type of polyandry appears to have been tbe result of abuse of 
the privilege above alluded to. 

At tbe Census of ISOl statistics were collected to show the 
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the elder sister, a young sister is often married to the same man, and among- 
the Ruling chiefs, instance of two sisters being given in marriage at the same 
time to the same man are not uncommon. 

Among the castes (Jats, &c.) which allow widow marriage, polygamy 
is permitted in certain cases. In order to keep the family property, a deceased 
brother’s wife has to be remarried by Icareica to her hpsband’s surviving 
brother. There is no objection to the widow marrying her deceased husband’s 
elder brother, but if there is a younger brother, an alliance with him is considered 
preferable. 

Amongst the Muhammadans, a man may have four wives living at any one 
time, but ordinarily a Muhammadan has but one wife. Except in che educated 
, classes, however, the first thing a Muhammadan will do, when he can afford a 
luxury IS to' marry a second wife, and if means permit, he will very soon go to the 
full limit of four. In the western Punjab, among the richer Muhammadans 
polygamy is the rule, rather than the exception. The first wife is married within 
the early years of youth at the choice of the parents. The second marriage based 
usually on some love affair takes place as soon as the son gains independence. 
Then follows the marriage of his own choice in mature years, and a fourth wife, 
is generally married when tlie first one or two grow old. It is not uncommon to 
nominally divorce the first or second wife, to bring a fifth one within the fold of 
the Shar'a (law). The divorced wife nevertheless, remains under her former 
husband’s protection. But even where this custom is very prevalent, as in the 
western Punjab, having more wives than one is looked upon with disfavour, 
according to the saying : — V&n zdltn dd vanara,jun dun huttidn vich sur ; which 
means, “husband of two wives is like a pig between two dogs.” 

The Muhammadan Rajputs of the Punjab, while admitting the license 
given by the Shar’a state tRat the Customary Law forbids a man to many a 
second \^e unless his first wife fails to give birth to a son. 

Sypergamy. 880. The process of Anulotm permitted (but not prescribed) by Manu, by 

which a male member of a higher vama, could take a wife from a lower ®arna, may be 
said to contain the germs of hypergamy. But the term, as now understood, is 
restiicted to marriage within the endogamous group which is the nearest approach 
to the vdrna nf old, and as such, has no connection with the union of one varna 
with another referred to by Manu. Hypergamy is regarded as the ideal choice 
BO far as the female is concerned. It seems to be the outeonie of a desire to find 
the most suitable match for a daughter, and while the practice seems to have 
begun in attempts of individuals to give their daughters into families of higher 
social status, it crystallized into a rigid role, the disregard of which came to be 
penalized. The bonds of tbe whole social febric being now in a state of relaxation, 
owing partly to the spread' of education and partly to mercenary considerations, 
radical changes in social statns are taking place, and instances are not wanting of 
men of high social standing giving their daughters into families of a much lower 
status, who possess wealth or prospects, or to promising young men of education, 
but of low birth who. belong to the same caste or sub-caste, f.e., to the same 
endogamous group. 

Jts origin. The usage is held by some to have originated with the invading races, 

who brought few women with them and made wives of captives from among the 
people whom they conquered. So far as the Eindns are 'concerned, this view is 
opposed to the theory that the Aryans brought their women with them. 

Moreover once the Aryans had established themselves, the custom shonld 
have died out as the later invasions were by Muhammadans, with whom marriage 
was not allowed and took place only in exceptional cases by force or by coercive 
persuasion. On the contrary, the system appears to have developed most 
vigorously in more recent times and particularly in tracts, least open to foreign 
invasion, e.y. Bengal. It must, therefore, be due principally to some other cause. 
Hypergamy in one form or another, prevails throughout the world. In Europe, 
for instance, a girl of high birth marrying a man of lower status, meets with 
■universal disapproval and reprobation.' On the other hand, a man marrying a 
wife from a lower social grade, meets "with less severe criticism. Amongst tbe 
Mnhanr mgdnng in India, hypergamy is equally marked in inter-tribal marriages. 
A Saynd can, for istance, take a wife from- any other caste or tribe but no other 
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caste may marry a Sayad pirl. The Qureshi comes next. Similarly, wboro 
Patbans are in power, tboy will lake a Bilocb or Jat wife but will not give their 
• daughtere outside tboir own tribe. In aontb-wost Punjab, the Bilocb treats all 
‘ otbor tribes in a similar manner. "Witb these foreign olomonts, therefore, the 
custom is based mainly on the pride of conquest. But the preference for the 
priestly class seems to bo duo, rather, to respect of stams derived from various 

traditions. ' . , , 

In India, Avboro the selociion of husbands for thetr daughters, is entirely 
. a parental concern uninfluenced by the feelings of the chief contracting party, it is 
only natural that 11103 ’ should wish to provide Uio best possible homo for their 
female children who arc to tU‘i>cnd for their happiness on the earnings and social 
position of their would-be husbands. Now the gradation of sub-castes wilhin the 
limits of an endogumous caste, depends largely upon the status acquired by tbose 
groups, at one time or auotbor, by learning, authority or wealth. Indeed many 
-of the groups owe their exclusive existence to ono or the other of these causes. 

'Wisliing to marry a daughter into a higher sub-caste or caste is nothing more or 
less than a desire to provide happiness for the dnufiliter and higher social statiis 
for her children. Had the states of sub-castes clinngcd with the rise or fall in 
the literary, ndmiiiislrative or fi.scnl scale, the evil effects of the custom would never 
have come into promiitonco. But for orthodox people like the Hindus, it was 
•difficult to forget the status once acquired by a family and it crystallized, in 
course of lime, into a pormanout high sub-caste, irrospcctivo of the comparative 
ignorance or poverty of the memliers for the time being. Indeed the ignorant and 
poor adhered more tenaciously to tho empty relics of ancient gteaincss. More- 
over in a society whore degradation was the rule and elevation tho exception, tho 
■circle of groups of high states, who maintained their pnrity, grew smaller and 
smaller within each society. The development of llajpnte (sons of kings) into a 
separate class from Khnlris noticed in Clinptor XI and tho restnetion of intor- 
mnrriago of tho ruling Kajpnt Chiefs within n still more limited circle, arc 
•ovidenccB of the effects of the above process. 

381. Divorce is a recognized institution amongst the Muhammadans and Divorce. 
Christians, hut with tho Hindus, Sikhs and Jains no such custom ia authorised, ntodu*. Join# 
Marriage, according to the Hindu Shastms, is a sacred union intended not«oasjkh». 
merely for tho procreation of speoics or mutual hnppinc 8 .s but also for the 
performanco of religious duties ; and is irrevocable. iAhtlual fidelity terminating 
with death alone is inculcated (IManu, IX, 101). By being assimilated to the 
husband’s family (gotra), the wife is supposed to become incapable of disclaiming 
her connection with that golra and uniting herself to another, “ for once only is 
o girl given in marriage, once only one 8 .nys, ** Lot mo give” (Mann, IX, 47). 

There arc provisions for a wife Iwing overmarried (Manu, IX, 80-81), tho husband 
keeping away from tho wife (Iklnnu, JX, I, 77) or her being punished and even 
•devoured by dogs for infidelity (Manu, VIII, .371), but a wife overmarried must 
bo looked after. The wfo'may bo abandoned if she was married to her Inisband 
under deceit or without his knowledge or if she is corrupt (Mnnii, JX, 72-78), but 
even when abandoned slio remains bis wife. On tbo contrary’, a husband even if 
immoral ^Vishilah Jedm Vritlova) is, according to Mntm, to bo respected by a good 
■wife. Cases of a woman marrying ji second tune, if deserted by her htiKband or 
separated from him at her own desire, are alluded to by Mann, but tliey wore 
looked npon with disfavour and tbo offspring of tbo second husband was known 
as punnrbliava (Mann, IX, 175). It is believed by somo Sanskrit scholars that tho 
position of women fell from that in tho Vedic and Epic times, till under the 
Brahmanic influcnco it became one of degradation, oto. Tho Sati and child- 
widowhood aro quoted as instances of tho lifo of woman becoming one long 
imprisonment, but others, though regarding compulsory Sati ns a cruel custom • 

•express tho highest admiration for tho heroic termination of the time love of the 
real subject.* On the other hand, the system resulting in enforced widowhood 
•would appear to have its redeeming feature in tho absence of enforced maiden- 
hood. The respect of woman shown in the Vedas is found in the Epics and 
was developed in tho later Sliastras. *' ’Where womou are honoure d, there the gods 

* 800 tho iDtoroBtiiig ftrticlo on tho ^YoInlln ^ul of l&dia bv nf pAafi«>Aafi • ' 

.Jnnoary 1011,pp.l7et«5; ® Ocsaroaco, in tho JTaiJ and tot 
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rejoice ; but vrliere they are not honoured there all rites are fruitless. Where • 
■vromen grieve that family quickly perishes, but where they do not grieve that 
ever prospers."* Individual cases excepted, woman, to this day, plays a most • 
important part in the social and religious life of a householder, a fact which 
is only too well kuoirn to Hindus who have had the advantage of an 
elderly lady in the family. It is held by Letourneau,+ that the subordinate • 
position of woman (as in Hindu society) is a mark of the earlier stages of 
civilization, and that the process of development of woman’s rights finally results 
in the recognition of the institution of divorce. The drift of modern 
society would appear to support this conclusion, but it is a question whether ■ 
there will not be a reaction and whether experience will not lead people to 
revert to the primitive state of society in which the wife did not merely respect • 
her husband as an equal but adored him as the embodiment of all that is good,, 
indeed as God in man, and the husband looked upon the wife as the predestined ' 
partner of his home whom it was a sacred duty to please and protect. 

The Jains and Sikhs follow the Hindus, but in all the other religions,, 
mamage, though a religious ceremony, is yet a social union capable of being 
terminated at the husband’s will or at the instance of the wife. 

Among the lower castes (specially menials) of Hindus and Sikhs, a wife is- 
sometimes given up on account of infidelity without any ceremony, but usually on 
payment of a sum of money- This only happens when she carries on a liaison with- 
some other man and the hnsband is powerless to stop it. The husband then 
accepts a price, for the wife, more or less than that paid by him, and the man- 
who pays the money marries the woman by Icareioa. A custom which may be- 
considert d equivalent to divorce exists in the western Punjab and other tracts,, 
among those people who have, on account of paucity of females in their brother- 
hood, to buy females brought in from other parts of the Province or country and 
marry them with only a nominal ceremony and sometimes with none. In such 
cases the husband, if he disapproves of the wife, usually passes her on to some- 
body else at a smaller price than that he paid for her. 
iJchsccad- Amougst Muhammadans a wife may be divorced for infidelity, disobedi- 

enco, blasphemy or without assigned cause, and the annulment is effected by *■ 
saying, to the wife, in the presence of two witnesses, “I divorce thee." If Ibis 
is said once or twice, the woman can be remarried to her former husband. But 
if repeated three times, the divorce becomes absolute and irrevocable, and the 
woman must marry some one else and be divorced by him, before she can retuni 
to her former husband. Among the converts from Binduism, however, the 
higher castes still cherish their traditions about the indissolubility of marriage,, 
and some of the Muhammadan tribes of foreign oztraction also disapprove of 
divorce. Among the Sliins divorce is rare and the long procedure pre.scribpd. 
usually acts ns an ob.staclo to adopting this extreme step. 

Prtsariial 382. Premarital communism was apparently not unknown to early legis- 

ceK;Bi:r:- lator?. Mann, for instance, provided for the gift of a girl who had lost her virginily. 
isE. But the recognition of the position of the eon of an unmarried girl as a moin- 
?>?r of the fiitvllj', though not as an heir, obviously refers to the case of offspjing 
from a ifasi (slave-girl) not formally married, and does not appear to validate so.xual 
rehtion.Hliip before miirriage, nor is sneh freedom allowed now as a matter of' 
coiir?e, in any part of tim Province ; although among the menial classes, it is not 
uncommon f.'jr a grown np girl, who is not married sufficiently early, to elope 
with a lo%'or and then for the latter to arrange ‘to pay for her hand and to 
c-l-hffite a r-'gniar marriage. The practice also extends to certain castes of a 
h-'-ttf-r .*^ta*,u< who do not give their girls in marriage early. Cases of this typo 
of iiljijijctioii arc- coimn^in amongst the Khattaks and to .some extent amongst 
-Vijzt iVjtl.rif!-* of the 3Iianwnli District and th» Jats of the we?tern Punjab, 
Ans'-tig the Khattakrt of the l«.akhel Talisil, the practice i-s recognized more or 
«.■* a* ii icalk-d v'l/idla) and in one village called ilitha Khattak, there are 

Kiv*-- v.'h'i wor»‘ not married by thi.s procfc-'?s. ’Ilio girl is alylucfed by the 
of h.'-r c!;o;e-;- Or is allowed by the paronl.s to Ixj taken aw.ny by the man 
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most suited to be her husband. The relatives of the man then approach the girl s 
parents to arrange the terms on which she might be given away to her seducer. ■ 

The couple do hot return until all details have been settled, when they are 
brought back and married with due ceremony. If an agreement cannot be arriv- 
-ed at; the man is permitted to return the woman, on payment of a penalty usually 
•Rs. 15 to Rs. 25 to be determined by the brotherhood, who have to be presented 
with a sheep for a feast. On payment of the penalty which is called sharam, the 
man. is re-admitted to the society without the least stigma. The ^rl is thought 
none the worse of for her temporary disappearance. Indeed it is considered a 
distinction for a girl to have had more lovers than one, before her marriage, 

-and to have eloped with everyone of them. For, the more a girl is sought after 
the more attractive is she considered and a fitter object to be won. But even 
among communities who allow this usage, the elopement of a girl with a 
man not belonging to the tribe is strongly objected to. In the Bhangikhel 
-Khattaks, who set a high value on a wife, a heavier penalty is imposed if a 
Khattak girl is abducted by a menial, viz., carpenter, smith, etc. (the sum 
is fixed in the Customary law at Rs. 500)'. But in the case of a Khattak 
-abducting a Khattak girl or the daughter of a menial, the penalty is lighter 
(Rs. 800). The difference in the prices has been fixed arbitrarily with reference - 
to the respective social status of the land-owning classes and the menials, 
but the real cause of the distinction seems to be, that connubial liberty is 
billowed only within the tribe. This custom is peculiar to the tract above 
referred to and does not appear to exist anywhere else in the Province. Among 
the Hindus, abduction, though occurring to a considerable extent in the lower ' 

■classes, is nowhere recognized. Among the Jats of the central and eastern 
Punjab and among the higher castes, nothing gives greater offence than the 
-abduction of an unmarried girl, and instances in which Pathans, Rajputs, 

Jats, etc., have murdered the abducted girl or her seducer or both, are 
not rare. 

383. As a matter of principle, a wife is expected ly all religions and Freedom 
castes to be perfectly chaste and true to her husband. But it is an open secret after marri* 
that laxity of morals prevails amongst all grades of sociely to a large or small extent, age. 

The menial classes do not as a rule take serious notice of the looseness of Iheir 
women’s character and there are certain castes like the Pereas, Mirasis, etc., whose 
women make a profession of prostitution. But even among some castes who do 
not connive at such liberty, (for instance, the Pathans and Jats in the western 
. Punjab), a son born to a wife during her elopement is not disowned by her 
husband, if she eventually comes back to bis protection. There are instances of 
such sons born from a lover during a wife’s abduction having been recognized 
and having inherited the property of his mother’s lawful husband. In the 
castes (Hindu or Muhammadan) which do not allow widow-marriage, the son 
has to be owned of necessity in such oases. A case akin to this is that in which 
a widow marries a second husband and is delivered of a child shortly after the 
marriage. This jon is in most places owned by the second husband instead of 

- being treated as a step-son, no matter by whom he may have been begotten. 

The idea underlying these two customs seems to be that the woman is consider- 
ed to be the property of the husband and consequently the husband is supposed 

- to have the right to own the child born in the wedlock. If he disowns the child, 
he has also to discard the wife. On the other hand, the desire to have a male 
offspring, which accounts for the custom of Siyoga, among the Hindus, mention- 
ed by Manu, though with disapproval, and which among the working classes 
is baaed upon the necessity of having more working hands, seems to have gone 
a long way to popularise the acceptance of illegitimate sons. These facts 
would show that the custom does not necessarily imply acquiesoance in the 
infidelity of wives. The toleration by menial classes of the adultery of their 
'vrives "wi™ their superiors is based upoii the force of circumstances. Where 
^buuctiou is more seriously dealt ‘with, the penalty for abducting a married woman 
IS heavier than that for eloping with a virgin or a widow. The Niazi Pathans ‘ of 
Mianwah, for . instance, demand two sliarams (girls) in lieu of one virgin or 
widow abducted and four sliarams (girls) with or without damages iu lieu of one ■ 
married womau. 
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^njiscn- 384 , In his Primitive Paternity, Hartland observes* that fatlier-right in its 

ity- origin has nothing to do with the consciousness of blood relationship and), 
supports this view by a consideration of the sexual relation of the peoples in the 
. lower culture. He aUudes to instances of sexual liberty before or after marriage- 
in attending upon guests. This custom prevails in the eastern'parts of Chamba” 
where to this day the duties of hospitality in the case of a male guest do not end’ 
with feeding him and making him comfortable, but in the evening, the females of 
the bouse anoint his forehead and body with sandal or other odoriferous substances 
and wait on bim to the exclusion of the males. Sexual liberty is thus invited and. 
no offence is taken of it, at all events, in respect of married females. The off- 
spring resulting from such unions is distinguished in no way from the other child- . 
ren of the host. But here again, the idea of the product of either the l and or tho 
seed, belonging to the owner of the land seems to be at the bottom of the 
acknowledgment of the offspring. It is only another instance of freedom after - 
marriage. But in dealing with customs, the low morality of unmarried females in 
certain tracts should be left out of account. The great antiquity of the civiliza- 
- ' tion of this part of the country has obliterated all traces of the relation of 

sexes in the primitive condition of society, but a story given in the Mahdbhdrta 
is of interest as showing that the theory of promiscuity preceding monogamy is 
not opposed to the tractions of olden times which were then known. Svetaheta^ 
son of Bishi JJdddilaka, was taken aback at an unknown person asHn g his 
mother, in presence of his father and himself to accompany him for enjoyment^,^ 
- Vdddldka showed no signs of annoyance nor did he stop his wife. Questioned 
by the enraged Smtahetu, Ddddlaha explained that in the old times women were 
unrestrained and independent, enjoying themselves as best they liked, that they 
did not then adhere to their husbands and yet they were not regarded as com- 
miting a sin, for that was the sanctioned usage of old.t On this Svetdketu 
resolved to stop the indecent usage and he introduced monogamy.{ 

Influence of 385. The general belief is that contact with a higher civilization im-: 
civilization proves the standard of sexual morality amongst a more backward people, and 
on aexnal this appears true to a very considerable extent ; for on the one hand the spread 
morality, of education in this Province has driven away the polyandrio inclination of 
the Jats in many districts ; and even in the higher hills where polyandry is a ' 
recognised institution, strenuous efforts are being made to abolish it. But 
it also seems to be more or less true that the creation of the ideas of female 
liberty in- a semi-educated state of society and the enforcement of a law in which 
the woman is not held criminal, when she is abducted or enticed away, has 
certainly bad a marked effect in lowering the standard of chastity among, 
women. Whether owing to the lenient treatment of criminals in offences 
against marriage laws or to a paucity of females, cases of that type have been 
largely on the increase and the following remarks of His Honour the Lieute- 
nanl-Hovernor in the review of the Criminal Administration Eeport, 1 909-l(>,. 
throw much light on the subject. 

« * » * - * ' . 

" Our Courts still mauifest an utter inability to deal with matrimonial cases. Of 
12,059 persons brought to trial for offences under sectionB 493 — >98, Indian Penal Code,, 
only 783 were convicted. There is no donbt that in the fntnre some form of legislation 
will be necessary to protect the contract of matrimony by registration or some more tangible 
form than is done at present. His Honour is fully aware that such legislation conld onybe 
originated by t^he people, bnt it is qnite obvions that when the omission of the ceremony even, 
with a virgin is not seldom condoned, the data that the courts have to work on, in matri- 
monial cases are lamentably meagre. The decrease in morality which appears to have- 
followed the falling off in the number of women in the Province, which is so marked a feature’ 
of the recent Census, is mnch to be regretted, and the whole question is one for the earnest- 
consideration of active and earnest social Reformers.” 

Purdah 386. The social Reformers of the day generally condemn the Purdah system 

system. (seclusion of women) as a foreign institution dating from the Muhammadan inva- 
sions. Bnt this view is apparently erroneous. Traces of the system though not 
in its present form are found at least as far back as the Bpic period and in the 


• voi n., p. 102. 
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Code of Manu. The perpetual tutelage of •women is advocated by Manu. The 
father protects her in childhood, the husband in youth, the son in old age, hence ^ 
a woman is never fit for independence.’** Then it is laid down that woman 
should be preserved even from very ordinary social intercourse , (with male8).t 
She must not be taught by other than the father, uncle or brother,^ and she can 
only be educated at home,§ i.e., education of females at schools was prohibited. ■ 
Amongst the six faults of a woman pointed out by Manu, one is Atanam^ 
which means wandering outside the house j so that a woman was not expected td 
go about unrestricted in streets, etc. That covering the face {Ghund) was not 
unknown even in very early times, appears from the passage in the Ramayana^ 
where it is said that Sita, when she came to Eama in a public assemblage, after 
the fall of Lanka, had covered her face with a cloth out of modesty ; and the 
ideaof a veil is found in the passage of thesame book where Kama asks Vibhishana 
■to bring Sita -without trying to remove the men from the way, which he was t^- 
ing to do, for he said, “A woman’s virtue is her best veil.”** Kama also explain- 
edft that on six occasions, aie., in distress, famine, war, Sxonyawbwr (marriage 
by selection), Yajna and marriage, it is not objectionable fora woman lo be seen. 

The obvious inference is that on other occasions it -was considered improper for 
a woman to appear in public. The code of morality preached, also appears to 
have been very high. For instance, when Sita had been carried off by Havana and 
Kama asked Lakshmana to go in search of her, the latter expressed his inability 
to recognize her, for he had never seen her arms or fece, but was only familiar 
•with her feet having constantly seen them when bowing to her.|J There are 
also traces of it in the Mahabharta, for Draupadi appeared before Narada with 
a veiled face.§§ Similarly it is said in the Panch Tantra that a man should look 
upon the wives of others like his own mother. It is difficult, to maintain in the 
face of all the above facts, that the seclusion of woman is a recent innovation. 
Amongst the Hindus, this custom is still universal to a certain degree, for in every 
grade of society, even among the poorest classes, an unmarried girl is not 
allowed to go about unrestricted, while the married women -will conceal their faces 
from the elder male members of the family or from those whom they respect. 
Abuses have no doubt crept in, and at the present day, while the rule is observed 
in the case of the elders of the family and sometimes also in case of -the husband 
when he meets the -wife in presence of others, yet the women do not mind appear- 
ing with faces imcovered before others with whom they should, according 
to the old rules, show more reserve. Nevertheless the custom is very old, "With 
the Muhammadans, the case is somewhat different. According to the Shar'a 
(Muhammadan law) a woman may not appear before a person, whom it is possible 
for her to marry, but the seclusion of women is confined only to the well-to-do 
classes. Except some of the Hindu converts, who still adhere to their old 
customs, the masses of the Muhammadans and particularly the poorer classes 
make no pretence ^ of Purdah. The Sayads, Qureshis, Pathans, Mughals, 
Biloches and other high castes or tribes keep their women in seclusion, but Sayads 
and Qureshis excepted, the rule is not universal. For instance, the Kiazi Pathan 
peasants in the Mianwali District or the Biloch agricrdtarists of Muzaffargarh 
have no scruples about their women appearing in public. The well-to-do 
people, of course, observe strict Purdah. Even the Pawinda women of 
Afghanistan who come down with their husbands during the winter, go about 
with faces unveiled, while compared with them the labouring classes of the 
Hindus do make at least a pretence of reserve by concealing their faces from their 
elderly kith and kin, at aU events, at certain occasions. Even at the present 
day, therefore, the Purdah system though most strictly enforced by some Muham- 
madans is not a general usage amongst them like the Hindus. It is therefore, not 
correct to say that the Hindus have borrowed the custom from the Muhammadans. 

.387. The practice of circumcision is general among the Muhammadans 
It was started by Hazrat Ibrahim jj jj who had himself circumcised at the age of sion 


« Hanii IX S. “ 

tManalXS. 
f Tamik BairiU. 

SHaiita Dhann Saba. 

' jjUanalXlS. 

lill For the order to Ibrahim see 


% BalmikiBamajsnVl 117.'{4. 
"BalmikiKamayan "VI 11734. Ibid 27 
tt Balmiki-Ramayan VI 11734. Ibid 26 
nBelmud Bamajan IV 26*14 
§§ Mahabharta Adiparva On IT 
t Booh of Moses, XVI— 9 — 14, 
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80 and then submitted Ids son Hazrat Ismail to the operation, on the seventh dav 
of his birth. ^ 

358, The Prophet had his grandsons, Sassan and Hussain cifcamcised 
similarly on the seventh day of the birth of each (see Hadis Abuharaira). In the 
Kordriy the term Hunafan or Hanifan is interpreted as one who has been 
circumcised {jSipara J, Baq. 16).* The strict observers of the Shar\ still 
perform the ceremony on or before the seventh day of a boy's birth along’ with 
the Jjjg'a.t But the rule' with the masses seems to be that it may take place at any 
time before the age of puberty, and so the people who have not the wherewithal 
to celebrate the ceremony early, postpone it to a convenient time not later 
than the twelfth year of the boy’s age. The usual practice, however, seems to 
be to perform the operation between the second and the eighth year. The 
ceremony is made the occasion of festivities on a large or small scale, as means 
permit, but it is celebrated every where with rejoicings, as a step towards 
marriage, and is usually called Shddi (literally rejoicings, but used commonly 
for marriage) and sometimes Ghhoti Shddi or the small marriage. The operation 
consists of the removal of the prepuce and is usually performed by the barber, 
A thin piece of wood — ^like a pencil — is introduced into the foreskin, to ascertain 
the length of the prepuce, which is then drawn forward, placed between a split 
bamboo (bhagidri) and removed by a sharp razor. The boy is often bugged before, 
the time fixed for the operation. A little bhang (cannabis sativa) being generally 
administered either in the form of taSy or mixed in shariat (sweet water). Tom- 
toms are beaten at the time of the operation and some sort of music is played 
obviously as a mark of rejoicing but, perhaps, also to drown the cries of the child. 
The boy’s attention is diverted to some object while the barber goes quickly 
through the operation, and a handful of sugar is put into his mouth to appease 
his wrath at his subjection to the pain. He is then seated in a bucket full of 
water to stop the bleeding. Various devices are now employed in order to 
minimise the pain. The commonest innovation is the application of cocain 
to benumb the part to be excised, and the more sensitive and enlightened 
parents sometimes have the operation performed under chloroform. The ceremony 
is attended with a feast and the distribution of gifts, etc., almost on the same 
scale as at a wedding. 

389. Circumcision of females is so little known in the Province that certain 
Deputy Commissioners were taken aback at the enquiry which they thought was 
likely to offend the feelings of the Muhanunadans, In the notes received from 
the Census Commissioner, it was said that the practice was known to exist in 
Baluchistan and Baroda, but a Muhammadan official of very high position 
remarked that he would not be surprised if the reports from these two Provinces 
were the creations of the imaginations of the reporters. Enquiries have, however 
shown that the practice exists in one of the Districts of the Province, viz., Dera 
Gh.'jzi Khan. The Deputy Commissioner at first reported that the practice ‘was 
confined to the Jampur Tuhsil which was an exception, but a subsequent report 
has given the information generally for the whole District. It appears to bo 
primarily a Biloch custom, but has been adopted more or loss generally throughout 
the District in consequence of the strong Biloch influence. In the eighties the 
practice appears to have been common among the Jats of Muzaffargarh and was 
not imknowu in Multan as the following extracts will show: — , . . ' 

“ The cnstoni of circumcising females by excision of the tip of tho clitoris, is common 
among the hlnsalman Jat peasantry of Muzxifargarh. It appears to bo regarded os a reli- 
gious rite, and not to bo based upon any idea that the operation tends to preserve tho 
chnstity of women. A correspondent informs mo that the same custom prevails in Bombay, 
C'pecially among tho older women. (Denzil Ibbctson.) 

•‘ Female circumcinon. A case of tho kind ocenrred in tho city of Mnltan some time 
ago, anti nttracted considerable attention, being so nnnsoal. Tho operation was self-inflicted. 


•ne.'wseel-ira^" to Hazrat Ib.-aWm in HI. 15. IV1.V16, VinS.VinV, 10, XIV 22, but forlher on tho 
ii Cistiwd withoa* allG»icn tohin (XVII 1 1. XXIV, XXX 23). 

t ttn tt- (irrtr.lh day of hiriU tho cWI'i's h»ad Li shaved. Two ROila or sheep in tho case of a male and ono 
ar.fzii! tt; the ra<e of a fetr.-le child are swrifee*! simtiltaneously. The meat is cookra and diitribiited to friends, ete., 
t. r.e r f C.- fxraiir fanakir;; r.l it. Tfa- crop of hair is Weired againrt silver which fa Riven away lo the poor. Via 
V.f.tl r{ U.e s'.'.r.jrhvttd (heskin, tk« fajccs. cti., aod all leavingi are buried io a pit inside tho house together 

viO: the rr -P cf iitir. 

: irc'es sal Q=*ri« f-.r leii SS, Vol. 1, page 57, para. C77. 
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and had certainly no religious bearing. Vanity was the motive. This information was . 
received from a Multan Muhammadan; (M. Millet) . , , , . . j • 

The operation consists of removing tbe chfwis and labia mmora js 
performed by tlie •wives of barbers or Mirasis. It is never accompanied by 

infibnlation,+ as tbe object is not to prevent sexual intercourse. 

390. Unlike the circumcision of male children, the operation in c^e of for 

girls is not ascribed to the S/iar’a, the object mentioned in the Dera Ghazi Khan 
report is to keep the private parts free of impurity and to facilitate eaidy 
conception. But those -well versed in the SAar’a hold that it prescnbes the^ 
circumcision of both male and female children. f The operation is st^ed to 
be the outcome of jealousy between the two -wives of Hazrat Ibrahim, Hajara 
cutting off a portion of the private parts of her co--wife Siiii^ out of vengeance 
and -with a view to minimise her passion for the husband. But ever since 
then it became a rule prescribed for the Hanafis and the descendants of 
Ibr ahi m. § It is laid down that by removing only a small portion, the face 
becomes bright and the passion for the husband increases and when too much 
is cut off, the female becomes incapable of cohabitation. But the people among 
whom the custom is in vogue follow it as a matter of course without knowing 

the rationale of it. _ . 

The circumcision of female children is not made an occasion of public 


show like that of the males. _ .... 

391. It is said that the Tibetans generally circumcise the boys, but enqmnes Circamcisioo 

made at Kulu and Bashahr do not disclose the existence of this practice except iXtans. 
among the Muhammadans. The information, however, relates to the inhabitants of 
western Tibet, who alone are in touch with the tracts above mentioned, and it is 
possible that the custom may exist among the inhabitants of eastern Tibet. 

392. There are certain relations whose names may not be mentioned Eestriction 
among the Hindus, e.g., a husband may not mention his wife’s name nor the wife on the use 
her husband’s. The usual way to get over the difficulty is by saying so and of the name 
bo’s father or mother. Nor may a daughter-in-law mention her father-in-law’s of certain 
name, or that of any other elder relation of her husband, she can only mention Mn. 
them by the term of relationship, the form of address being generally the same 

as that used by the husband. The custom prevails amongst the Muhammadans, 
only where they have been closely associated with the Hindus or are still largely 
under the influence of Hindu tradition. 

BIRTH CUSTOMS. 

393. The celebration of the Rajodarshna Sanshdra at the first appearance Pnherty 
of the menses has gone out of vogue, but in the Himalayas certain rites which aim ceremonies, 
at the early impregnation of young married ^rls are still observed. In Simla 

certain Mantras are written by a Brahman on two pieces of paper at the occasion 
and one of these is tied round the neck and the other round the waist of the girl. 

Among the Bohras of Suket, the' girl bathes after 4 days and seme fruits are 
placed in her lap, Ganesh puja is performed and Rdbrus (sweet cakes) are 
distributed among the friends and relatives. The father of the girl sends her 
some sweets and a bagga (suit of clothes). The following quotation refers to an 
interesting ceremony performed at the first menstruation after consummation of 


marriage : — 

“The first menstruation after the marriage has been consummated, is the occasion 
of. a strict tdhu in Mandi. The wife must touch no one, and should not even see any oue, 
to secure which, she is shut up in a dark room. She must not use milk, oil or meat, and 
while she is still impure the following rite is performed ; — On a day chosen as auspicious hy. 
a Brahman, all the wife's female relatives assemble, and the kinswomen wash her head 


* PuDiab Kotes and Queries for 1884..85, Vol. II, page 21, para. 128. 

t In the old days infibulation aijpears to have been resorted to by sensitive and over-suspicions husbands to 
prevent the infidelity of their wives during their absence. Indigenous stories of this natorc, which relate to both Hindus 
andMuhauunadans, describe the stitching together of the ialfahy means of a metallic ring,, when the husband went 
outfoT a length period and the ring was not supposed to he removed till he returned home. But no traces of the 
practice are found now and from the lotal absence of any account of the process in the ancient Hindu hooks it 
appears likely, that the practice was of comparatively recent origin and of short dnralion. ■ ' 

tblajoT A. p. Elliot, Deputy Commissioner, Gordaspur, who seems to have made a specif stody of thesnh-' 
ject, refers to the dictnm of Sir Richard Burton that circumcision of females was universal in all Mnhammadan coun- 
tries, and says that the excision of the eliforis is accompanied hy elongation of the labia minora and not by excision of 
the latter part. He ascribes the practice to— 11) the desire of the operator to obtain a lee for both sexe.* * * § , (2) the 
prevention of hysteria from sexual rauses. But the practice does not prevail in hie district and his conclusions are 
’based on mfoTni&tioii conoe :ted \ritli the Kegroes of Africa. ^ 

§ Tarikh-i-Tahri, Vol. I, page 67, Edition Newal Kishore Press.'and Bozal-us-Safa, Vol. I page 37 , Edition 1883. . 
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with gondhana. Then, after she has bathed, five cakes of floor, ^walnuts and pomegranates 
are put in her lap, with a pretty child, in order that she too may bear such a child. 
Looking into its face she gives it some money and cakes, and then the family priest makes 
her worship Ganpati, In return he receives a fee in money, with the things offered to the 
Goddess. The women spend the ensuing night in singing.” * 

Bites dur- 394. Of the 3 Sanskdras relating to pregnancy, the first Garbhadhdn has 

ing preg. practically become a dead letter. Traces of it I’emain in the formalities observed 
nancy. at the consummation of marriage. Of the other two, a semblance is still main- 
tained with different details in different localities, in respect of first conception, 
but the ceremonies are more in the form of rejoicings and the announcement 
of the interesting state. The first ceremony is performed in the third 
month of pregnancy. The woman’s parents send presents of sweets 'and 
other eatables to her mother-in-law, who distributes them in the brotherhood. 
This is called Ghhoti Ritdn (the lesser rites). In the seventh month again the 
same formality is repeated on a more elaborate scale, and the presents, of 

• eatables are accompanied by a suit of clothes for the pregnant woman and often 
by jewelry and cash. In some places, the gifts include a suit of clothes foi' the 

• husband, some ornament for his mother and some toys for the expected child. 
The pregnant woman puts on the clothes intended for her and the sweets, etc., 
are distributed to the brotherhood. The custom is often followed by the Muham- 
madans as well. In the Ambala District, ' for instance, the parents send sugar, 
ghi, mehndi, flour and clothes for the daughter. The food stuffs are cooked and 
distributed to the brotherhood and a white . cock is sacrificed after touching it 
against the pregnant woman’s abdomen. In the Muzafeirgarh District, the 
presents are sometimes sent through a midwife who is expected to divine the sex 
of the child at the time of making them over. The ceremony is called Satmdsa 
or Sdtvdn in the eastern, Ritdn fn the central, and Our Ama in the western 
Punjab. In the hills it is celebrated in the eighth month instead of in the 
seventh. Charms are used abundantly for the proteotion.of the mother and the 
foetus, and are tied round the waist and the neck of the pregnant woman in the 
fifth, seventh and ninth month of pregnancy .t 

Bffect of 395. Great precautions are taken during the Solar and Lunar eclipses. A 

Eclipses on pregnant woman is not supposed to work during an eclipse and is often not allowed 
preg n an teven to move, as it is believed that any movement of the mother is likely to affect 
women. the appearance of the child in the womb. In Suket, the woman is confined in a 
room and given some confused threads to disentangle, the conviction being that 
the least attention towards the eclipse would deform the child.| 
prohibited 396. Before child-birth, purgatives and laxative food are generally avoided 

foods before especially in the advanced stages of pregnancy. In the first few days after 
or- after delivery she is given nutritious and heating food such as ghif milk, almonds and 
child-birth, other nuts, and south (dried ginger), Ajwdin (Ptychotis Ajwain) and zira 
(cummin) are largely used. A veiy favourite dish is Panjiri (a confection of ghi, 
sugar, almonds, raisins, dates, cocoanut, south, resin, etc.). Cummin is supposed to 
increase milk. After eleven or twelve days, ordinary diet may be taken by the 
mother, but for some 40 days she is required to eat plenty of ghi and sugar. 
Stimulating and indigestible articles of food are prohibited; The regulation of 
diet is stricter after than before confinement. The restrictions are of course com- 
paratively lax in the case of a female child. 

'Seclnsion -After delivery, the patient is confined to the room for a number of 

of womfen^^y®' Among the Muhammadans, the limit is ten days, although neither the 
after child- Brother nor the baby may leave the house for forty days among the Hindus, Jains 
birth. Sikhs. Tfie prescribed period of confinement is .eleven .or thirteen days, .but. 

among the poorer nlasses, the woman sometimes comes out after the sixth day. 
For the first five days, i. e., till the mother has had her first bath, strict seclusion 
is observed. Only a few selected persons, nsually one or two elderly women in- 
the family who are present at the time of confinement, are allowed in the room, 
besides the midwife. No stranger even of the female sex may go in and the other 
male and female members of the f amily may not step inside the door of the 

i Article by Mr. H. A. Hose, in the Journal of lie Anlbropoloffcai Jratitiite of Great Srilain and Ireland 


Vol. XXXV, Juif-Dcccmbcr, 1905, pace 27L 
i For local details see Journal of 1 


/ the Anlhropolo^cal InstitTite Vol, XXXV, 1905, pages 271 . 

+ There is also a belief that the shadosr of a pregoaot vroinan, falling oa a runxung snako benumbs it asa. 
prereDta its escape. 
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room. Women in the monthly courses, those who haye suffered from abortion or 
are subject to athrd (i. e., whose children die in early age) are specially precluded. 

A cat must on no account be allowed to enter the room. All tl\ese precautions 
-.are taken to prevent the evil influence of malevolent spirits, although they may 
have been originally based on hygienic principles. The room must never be in 
utter darkness .and so a lamp is kept burning throughout the night. A little fire 
is kept smouldering in the room for the burning of incense from time to time, 
which though believed to drive off evil spirits, really serves to disinfect tlie air. A 
curious belief is reported from Lahore, vis. that if a* woman, who has given birth 
- to a male child sees, within 40 days of hey confinement, another woman who has 
brought forth a female, less than 40 days before, the former will draw the milk of 
the latter— f. e., the latter’s milk will dry up to the benefit of the former. JFor 
this reason women emerging from their confinement scrupulously avoid meeting 
• others in the same state. 

398. In the Hissar District, Bishnois bury dead infants at the threshold. Customs 
in the belief that it would facilitate the return of the soul to the mother. The connected 
practice is also in vogue in the Kangra District, where the body is buried in front with ideas 

.of the back door. In some places it is believed that, if the child dies in infancy of reincar- 
and the mother drops her milk for 2 or 3 days on the ground, the soul of the child nation, 
comes back to be bom again, lor this purpose milk diluted with water is placed 
, in a small eartbem pot and offered to the dead child’s spirit for three consecutive 
•evenings. There is also a belief in the Ambala and Gujrat Districts that if 
jackals and dogs dig out the dead body of the child and bring it towards the 
-town or village, it means that the child will return to its mother, bat if they take 
it to some other side, the soul will reincarnate in some other family. For this 
-purpose, the second day after the infant’s death, the mother goes out early in the 
morning to see whether the dogs have brought the body towards the village. 

When the child is being taken away for burial the mother cuts off and preserves a 
piece of its garment with a view to persuade the soul to return to her. Barren 
women or those who have lost children in infancy tear a piece off the clothing of a 
dead child and stitch it to their wearing apparel, believing that the soul of the child 
will return to them instead of its own mother. On this account, people take great 
•care not to lose the clothes of dead children, and some bnry them in the house. 

399. There is no trace of the couvade in the Punjab, but the husband is often Conduct of 
-nsked to assist at the confinement in more ways than one. When the delivery the father 
is delayed, the husband is made to stroll about on the roof of the room of at ohild- 
-confinement, to jump over the bed of the patient, to pull the great toes of the birth, 
patient or to flap about his chadar (sheet) facing the west.* In the acute stages 

of labour, the trouser-string of the husband is washed in water and given to the 
patient to drink.f A piece of the bora of a stag is sometimes tied round the 
.nbdomen. All. these processes are supposed to expedite delivery and they 
probably act by startling the nervous system and dislodging the foetus from the 
position in which it may have stuck. These customs prevail mostly among the 
•nneduoated classes. 

400. The rites on feeding children for the first time may he divided into Bites on 

two'head.s; (a) feeding on the mother’s milk, and (6) allowing the baby to taste feeding chil- 
•otlierfobd. _ ^ drenforthe 

, suckling of the newborn is usually delayed for 10 to- 12 hours, first time. 

The first thing given to the baby is a potion {ghuUi) of the nature of a purgative 
intended to wash out the impurities in the stomach and bowels and to prepare ■ 


•(1) Saun/ (Aniseed), 

(Cassia Pod). 
BanafshA (Viola Serpens). 
Ajwain (Ptydlotis Ajwain). 
Rose lea'res and old Our 
(black sugar). 

^2) Saunf. 

Banafthd, ■ 

Khaggd. 

Inderjao. 

Sena. 

Sugar. 


(3) Ajteain. 

Suhdgd (Borax). 

Inderjeo (wiightea antidj- 

senterica). 

AmaUdt, 

Dandanddna (Ridnns com- 
munis) end sugar, 

(4) GJii iclanfied batter). 

(5) Sugar and ■water. 

(6) Honey. 

(7) Ajaain and Our. 

(S) Ajicain and SuhAga. 


the digestive organs for food. It is 
usanlly administered by some elderly 
female of the family. The baby is 
supposed to imbibe the nature and 
habits of this first feeder. The pres- 
cription varies with different locali- 
ties, castes and even families, but the 
commonest of those in use are given 
in the margin: The potion is ad- 


* Peeuli;r to Muhammadans only. Any act done facing the Jifoia has a anBRinl 
t Among the Muhammadans, the loincloth {Tahmat) is often washed instead of the troaser string. 
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ministered by means of a cloth Tvick which the baby learns to suck.* These are 
the only remnants of the Jdtahirma sacrament at which the child was made- 
to taste honey and ghi from a gold spoon. The warrior castes and tribes used to 
stir the ghiitti with a sword, in order to instil courage and the love of arms 
in the child, but the Arms Act has practically put a stop to the custom. The 
Biloches of Dera Ghazi Khan who still possess swoi'ds, howeTer, wash one with 
water and give a little of it lo the baby before even the ghutti. is administered.. 
Before the baby is suckled for the first time, the breasts of the mother-are washed 
by her husband’s .sister or in -her absence by some unmarried girl of the family 
who receives a cash present called Tkari Dhuldi. The custom is performed by 
both Hindus and Muhammadans, throughout the Province. 

(fi). No solid food is given to the baby until after he has cut some of his-- 
teeth — 2.C., till about the sixth month.* Among the Hindus, the orthodox still- 
perform the Annaprdshana Sanskdr. Khir (rice cooked in milk) is prepared and. 
the baby is fed on it from a silver tray with a silver or gold spoon. The poorer 

people feed him with a rupee. The occasion known as Khir Chaldi is observed as- 
one of rejoicing, the brotherhood are fed and alms are distributed. The unortho- 
do.v and the Muhammadans are, however, not particular and begin feeding the- 
baby on articles other than milk, -without any ceremony. 

Snpersti- 401 . Among the masses, most diseases of children are ascribed primarily to-, 

tions rc- the effects of the evil eye or the influence of some e-vil spirit. Spiritual remedies 

yarding are, therefore, sought befoi'e resorting to medical treatment. Matters aro, how- 

illness, etc., ever, changing now and the use of medicines is being substituted more and more 
of infanta, for charms and incantations. 

Infantile pneumonia is widely believed to be due to the child being- 
possessed by some evil spirit of the crematorium, which can be driven away only 
by a spidl (known chiefly to sweepers, chnmars, fakirs and sadhus). 

One of the antidotes for the effects of the evil eye is to take throe or seven 
chillies, -wave them round the head of the child and throw them into the fii’O. If' 
tho chillies produce the usual pungent smell, the suspicion about the ovil eye is 
unfounded, but if they give no smell whatever, the diagnosis is confirmed. 
Whatever tho explanation may be, I have myself seon chillies burnt in this way 
without producing any pungent fumes and the child restored to his normal condi- 
tion immediately after. Amulets, the claws of tho tigor, bear or tho owl, or other 
similar articles are hung round tho child’s neck on a black thread, to ward off evil 
influences, and a black mark is usually made on tho forehead every morning for 
tho same purpose. Numei'ous other devices aro adopted to protect tho children 
against ovil influences. 
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Hs visiting the' sister’s house. To counteract the evil efEect, he goes to the 
Tillnse of his sister -with a barber, stopping on the boundary of the 
sends his companion to fetch the child and his mother. The uncle then strikes 
the teeth of the child gently vrith a bronze vessel and returns to his yillage -witu- 
out talking to the mother but making over the vessel -with a rupee in it to her. 

Making a baby sleep torrards the foot of the charpoy is supposed to result in ms 

cutting the upper teeth first. " , , r i 

A child bom with a tooth or two is considered unlucky for its parents 
and they are sometimes broken immediately after birth. On the other hand 
ddnlon samet paida lmd> hai (born with his teeth cut) when used of a child, means 

that he is very precocious. , c .. 

The usual time for teething is supposed to be not less than five months 
after birth. A child cutting his tooth in the third month is unlucky for any sisters 
that may follow him. If ho cuts them in the fourth month, it is injurious to the 
mother, and if in the fifth, ho is dangerous for the grandmother. 

An infant must not bo lifted above one’s head until he is 6 months old, 
otherwise he gets diarrhoea. If he is pulled up by the wrists, he begins to 

suffer from sore eyes. _ f-j. 

402. Among the Hindus, a woman is supposed to be in a state of impurity Pangea, 
for a period of 10 to 17 days after cbildbirtb, according to the status of the casto '(J oq egra.. 
or local usage, h'or instance, among the Brahmans, the purification ceremony is monios- 
performed on the 11th day, while amongst the Chhimhas, Kumhars, Nais, &c,, the 

time of imparity lasts for 17 days. In the eastern Punjab the period is generally 
limited to 10 days. 

The purification ceremony begins with bathing the mother and the baby, 
washing the clothes and cleaning the room occupied by them. The family priest 
or some other Brahman invited for the purpose prepares the Pancha Gavya * 
which is drunk in small quantities by the mother and baby as well as the other 
members of the family, and sprinkled ab'iut in the room of confinement. 

"When possible Ganges water (Gangdjal) is added to the mixture and among 
the Vaishnavas, Tulsidal or a leaf of the Snored Tulsi (ocymum sanctum) is also 
put in. The Ndmnkcttana rites are performed in the higher castes and Brahmans 
are fed in all cases, as means permit. The family mombora are then considered 
purified and can eat and drink with other people of the brotherhood. 

The Muhammadans do not perform any special ceremonies for the puri- jinhsm- 
fication of a woman after child-birth, but in most cases the mother and the child 
bathe at intervals during the period of confinement, according to the Hindu ■ 
ousiom — i. e., on the 5th or 7tli, 11th or 13th, 20th or 2lBt, and 40th day. The 
period of impurity according to the Munlimmndan' Shar’d is ten days, but in 
some places the woman is considered to be free of impurity after seven days. 

403, In the Punjab Census Report of lOOif Mr. Rose bas mentioned certain Pnlaoky 
instances of unlucky children, but in order to understand the popular notions as children, 
regards certain children being lucky or unlucky, considerations based upon as- 
trology must not be confused with those whiob are the results of experience. 

The day on and the hour at which a child is born is supposed to have a certain 
significance as to how his fate {sancMt or the accumulation of past K'irma) will 
affect him and others with whom he is connected. Each of the twelve signs of 
the Zodiac (Rdshi) is said -to be under the infiuence of one or more planets and 
the pairioular combination existing at the time of a child's birth, coupled with the 
Nahskatra, Yoga, &o,, obtaining at the moment determines the luck or ill-luck of 
the child so far as he himself, his father, mother, broiihers or other near relations 
are concerned. A discussion of the subject would be beyond the scope of tliis 
book, but 1 might mention as an example that a son born in Ehat Mdl one of 
the six Mul Nakshatras) is considered fatal to the father and is not kept in the 
house. As soon as poss:bl 0 , he is sent away to some other place to be brought 
up by some other woman. Ho is brought back when he has attained his 
majority. Children bom in Mula are often dedicated to temples. The other 
class of beliefs consists of what ai e called superstitions, usually based on the 
experience, in a few oases, of similar nature, w hen an inference is drawn by the 

* 
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metliod of induction and bequeathed to posterity as an infallible rule. Under 
this category falls the inauspicious Trikbal, a son following three girls. 
tPrikhal. 404. The Trikhnl is considered to bo unlucky for the parents. The follow- 

ing are among the devices resorted to for averting the evil (1) Immediately 
after his birth, a hue and cry is raised outside the house saying ‘ Trihhal 
di duhdi ’ (save us 0 Trikhal). (2) The centre of a bronze plate is broken 
and all but the rim removed. The baby is then passed through this rim. 
(8) An opening is made in the roof of the room whore the birth takes place 
and the baby is pulled out of it. • (4) Oil is poured on one of the roof gutters 
{'parndld). (5) A m%isal (largo wooden pestle) is thrown on the roof. (6) The 
baby is passed under the door sill. (7) Water is poured on his bead through a sieve. 

All these devices seem to be intended to mark the occasion as uncommon 
so as to take the inauspicious birth out of tlie category of ordinary occurrences. 

There are other superstitions of a similar nature and numerous little 
marks or signs are interpreted as ominous. For instance, a boy or a gii* * * § l with 
a Ndgan (a mark or a circle of hair shaped like a snake) on the forehead or back 
is considered destructive to the mother-in-law, and so is a girl with dimpled cheeks. 
If the soles of a girl’s feet do not lie flat on the ground, she is sure to see her hus- 
band dead, and a child who is born feet forward is unlucky for the mother. In 
the last mentioned case the explanation is simple, for the risk of complications 
in reversed births is naturally great. 

The belief of the people in these symptoms was so great that the 
parents were sometimes willing to give the child away to fakirs or to pretend 
to give it away and then buy it for a nominal price. It is possible that in 
some cases, the child may have been even put to death or wilfully neglected. 
But the conviction of the masses in the efficacy of prayer, worship and charms 
in nullifying the evil effects of such ill omens, was so deep rooted that for every 
one of the cases an antidote was always forthcoming as in the case of Trikhal, 
and consequently the necessity of putting an unluclgr child out of the way 
seldom arose. Such beliefs are, howeve)', now fading away. 

Snperna- 405. The supernatural power ascribed to the first bom is not due to his 

tnral power being unlucky, t but the idea underlying the belief seems to be that being the first 
ofthe first product of the parents, he inherits the spiritual powers (or magnetism) .in a 
Ijom. bigb degree. The success of such persons in stopping rain and hnil^ and in 
stupifying snakes is proverbial. It is beheved that a first child born with feet 
forward can cure backache by kicking the patient in the back, on a crossing. 

Ideas atout 406. In most places, the birth of twins is disapproved, and in some loca- 

twisB. lities it is supposed to portend evil for the family. But it is considered particularly 
auspicious in Karnal, Kangra, A'ahan and Simla. In Karaal, it is believed that 
a woman who gives birth to twin boys goes straight to heaven after death. 
But even there, the birth of a boy and a girl as twins is considered unlucky. In 
no case is the occasion one of extra rejoicing, for the odds are supposed to bo 
against the survival of the twins. To begin with, it is very difficult for the 
mother to look after two babies and to feed them on her own milk. There is 
a film conviction that the illness of one of them reacts sympathetically on 
the other, and that if one of the two dies, the fate of the other is also sealed. It 
is believed that if the twins have separate umbellical cords, they may live indepen- 
dently of each other, while if they have only one, their life is completely 
interdependent. The twin born last is considered the elder of the two, on the 
assumption that the foetus higher up must have been conceived first. { 

Disposal 407. The Muhammadans dispose of the body of a child dying in 

of the tody infancy in the same way as that of an adult. For still-born children, no 
•of a child funeral prayers are offered. Among the Hindus, the body of a child dying in 

•dying in infancy is either buried or drowned in a river, if one happens to be near by. 

mfanty. According to Tdgya Vallca § a child, under 2 years 'should be buried on death, 

• The saying chhatphdrJce niklca (so anj ge forced his troy throngh the roof) is equiralent to ascribing 
an nneommon origin. . , 

t!An explanation of tbeenstom of performing funeral rites of a man in the fifth month of the first pregnancy ot 
his "(file ia given in paragraph 367. . . , .f 

t A sporting gentleman illnstrates the idea by a gimilo of the old muzzleJoading musket. He says tnat ii 
tiro bnUets are loaded in a barrel, the one put in last cornea out first. 

§ Pr&yashebittAdbysya. Ohepter 1, verses 1 and 2.— roygafatka Brnrlti. 
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■and cremated if older. According to other authorities, a baby dying before 
sucking milk or 'the performance of Ndni haraiia sacrament— i. e. within 11 
or 13 days of birth, should bo buried. After that and up to five years, the dead 
child should be drowned if possible, but buried if no river is at hand. Children 
. older than five years must be cremated. The practice, however, varies greatly 
with different castes and the limit for burial ranges from 2 or 3 months in 
Hoshiarpur to 12 years in Hissar ; and in many places, the tonsure ceremony is 
taken as the turning point. In Bahawalpur, however, a dead child is not 
cremated unless he has been invested with the sacred thread. 

408. Amongst the Muhammadans, women dying in child-birth are tieated Treatment, 
in the same way ns others, but in some places, the Koran is recited for three or of womra 
four days in the house where the death has occurred. “ 

Among the Hindus, it is believed that a woman dying after child-birth and child-birth, 
before the termination of the period of impurity, assumes the form of a ghost-vampire 
('fc/iui J usually female (h/iwcy, haunts the house and has no peace. Precaution 
is taken to prevent her return to the house 'to torment her surviving relations. 

Iron nails are driven into the ground round her at the places where she dies, 

-where her body is bathed, and where it is cremated. This is called, hilnd. In 
some localities powdered chillies are put into the eyes of the corpse, to prevent the 
ghost from seeing its way back to the house, and raposeed (sarson) is scattered 
along the way by which the corpse is taken to the cremation ground, as it is 
■supposed to repel evil spirits. 

At the same time various measures are taken to secure the emancipation 
■of the departed soul. One of the rites is that, called Narainibal. On the 11 th day 
after death, sis Brahmtms are called and with their assistance the family gods are 
worshipped for five successive days. Each of the Brahmans is presented with a 
.pitcher, an oil lamp (chirdgh), a towel (each of them has to be of different cloth 
and colour), a small quantity of pulse (of different varieties), a copper and a 
•gold murli (image), a coconnnt, with some barley, sugar, milk and ghi (clarified 
butter) and earth from seven different places and seven kinds of herbs, leaves of 
seven different trees with five sacred threads are provided to accomplish the ritual. 

■In some places Brahmans are employed to recite hymns for 40 days (this is called 
-Jap or Fami). The funeiul rites are also repeated at some sacred place such as 
Pehowa ( Kuralcshelra) in the Kamal District, the Ganges, or Gay A 

In the Simla District the body of a woman dying in child-birth is washed 
21 times with cowdung, 21 times with earth, 21 times with cow’s urine, 21 times 
"with pancligavya and 21 times "with fresh water. 

In the hills, particularly in Chamba, if a woman dies during confinement but 
before child-birth or in an advanced stage of pregnancy, the child is not allowed 
'to be burnt in the womb. It is considered a sin to bum a son with the mother. 

The abdomen is, therefore, ripped open and the child is taken out of the womb by a 
sweeper and burnt separately. In well-to-do families this work is done by some 
•menial woman who acquires the right of being fed throughout her lifetime. The 
■practice must have originated in the detection, at some time, of a living child in 
-the ■womb and its successful extraction alive. 

409. The JTuTna /iara7ia eons/iara or the name-gi'ving ceremony has to be NamD-giv- 

-performed on the 11th day after a child’s birth, but it is usually celebrated on the lag 
-p?-<^s?u or the 13th day. The regular ritual is confined to well-to-do families. 

'The principal feature is the recognition of the son by the father as his own, and 
proclaiming the name which is given at the time or in some cases has been 
given on the fifth or sixth day after birth. Ordinarily a Brahman performs the 
msual worship of Ganesh and Navagrahas and gives the child a name accor-ding 
to the Zodiacal mansion under the influence of which he was born. ° 

Obe name called the Jamna-ndm (birth name) or BdsU-ndm (astronomi- 
-cal name) is kept secret and is not used thereafter except at the performance of 
religious ceremonies. The grandfather of the baby or some other elder member 
-of the family gives the child another name, which is known as Prasiddh-ndm 
Ithe reputed name) or bolta ndm (the name that is spoken). If a Brahman is not 
at hand, some semor member of the family performs the first half of the cere- ' 

•mony, the worship being dispensed with, and the masses generally adopt the 
latter course even when inviting a Brahman is practicable. Except in tL or! 
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thodox well-to-do families or the higher castes, few formalities are observed in the- 
case of a female child j and the older female member of the family does the npori 
fnl without much fiolat. 

According to the Shastras the first part of a Brahman’s name should 
indicate holiness; of a Kshatriya, power ; of a Vaishya, wealth ; and of a Shudra 
contempt. The second part of a Brahman’s namo should imply blessinir 
(Sharmavdd), of the Ksbatriya preservation, of the Vaishya prosperity, and of the 
Shudra humble attendanco.* The rule about the Brahmans has become obsolete. 

In former days one could know the casto of a man from his name in m«n^ 
oases, because all names suggostivo of learning and wisdom such as Ved Vias, Rikhi 
Kesh, were used by the Brahmans, and those suggestive of bravery and strength by' 
the Kshattriyas, o.flt., Bhimson, Prithi rVath. Names suggestive of wealth were- 
used by Vaishyas such as Dhanpat, Lnkhpat, Karori Lai, Hazari, and the names- 
of the lowest castes were such as Ghania, Lehnn, Niliala. But now-a-days, the- 
tendency to give a child the best name suggestive of learning and high birth 
is inore.^sing in every quarter. Names such as Sawan, Chetn, Bisakhi, Maghar, 
Phaggu, Mangal, Budhu, Atu, &c., which used to be given according to the 
names of months and days of birth are going out of fashion. Despicable names- 
such as Kura, Ghhajiu, Gandhila, &c., are now very rarely used. But some- 
times the child is still named after the Nahshatra in which it is bom such as Mula. 
In naming a child one thing, which is always kept in view, is to avoid names 
resembling that of an ancestor living or dead. A few names of the prescribed. 
Brahman type are still come across, such as Nityunand, Parmanand, Sudarshana 
Sharma. Butthey are becoming rare. The present ones usually imply, the name 
of some Qodt sae/r os Shiva Shankara, UmaShankara, Ohura Mani, Chandra. Mam 
(Shiva), Suraj Narain ; or the grace of some god or goddess — e.y., Jwala Sahai, 
Shambhu Nath, Prabhu Datt. But Rshattriya names such as Bhim Sen, Arjun- 
Nath, Vaishya names of the type of Ohunilal, and Shudra names such as Narain 
Das, Banarai Das, Ganda Ram are not uncommon among the Brahmans and many- 
of the names have no clear meaning. Among the other castes, names are given, 
indiscriminately, the only distinction observed being that the menial castes usually 
have monosyllabic names, e.ff. Mallu, Mohan, Totu, Ghisfi, Kashi, &c. The- 
Shudra names often end with Das, but with increasing prosperity, the nature of 
their names is undergoing change according to the saying ‘Is mdya ke tin ndm,. 
Parsd, Parsii, Pars Bam ’ (wealth has three names Parsn, Parsii and Pars Bam)^ — 
i.e,, by means of wealth Parsa, a menial name gets gradually converted into Pars- 
Ram which would suit any Kbatri or Brahman. The ordinance regarding the- 
name of women is one for all castes. It should, be agi’eeable, soft, clear, captivat- 
ing, auspicious and ending in long vowels resembling words of benediction. In 
practice the name of a girl often follows that of her brother or some other male • 
relation. For instance, Badha Ram’s sister will be called Radbi and Shib Dyal’s- 
sister Shib Devi, and so on. But the fir.st part usually implies some thing auspi- 
cious and the suffix is Rani, Devi, Kishori, Wanti, Kaur, or the like (Kaur being - 
peculiar to the central Punjab aud has apparently a Sikh origin). High sounding 
Sanskrit names such as Gayatri, Sawitri, Sushila are now replacing the -old fash-- 
ioned Panjabi or Hindi names of the type of Jaidevi, Kauri, Ruri, among the 
educated classes. Even in the rural tracts, the names are improving and Mahin-- 
dar Kaur, Kishan Kaur, &c., are being substituted for Gulabi, Nih^o, &c. In 
some castes and localities the name of a girl is changed at her wedding, cere-- 
mony, obviously on the principle that at the time of being given away {Ddn) she- 
loses all connection with her parents’ household — even her name. 

Amongst the Muhammadans, the child is given a name on the second, third', 
or seventh day after birth, but in some cases on the 14th or 21st. Ordinarily a. 
senior male member of the family proposes a name of his choice, but some people open- 
the Koran at random and give a name beginning with the first or last letter of the - 
page. Others read the first seven lines on the right page and pick out a suitable 
name. The Sunnis prefer a name containing the name ot God, or Muhammad or- 
Eome other Prophet, such as Muhammad Tusaf, Muhammad Ismail, Nur- 


* ilasa, n, 13, 32. 
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Muhammad, Abdul Rabim, Ghulam Qasim, etc. The Sbia names generaUj must 
-include AH, Hassan or Hussain, e.g. Raza Ali, Hassan Ali, Muhammad Hussain, 
■Karamab Hussain. In cases \rhen the birth of a child is considered to be due to 
the prayers of some saint, the child is named after him — e.g. Pir Bakhsh. Hames 
-are also sometimes given after the months, festivals or days on which the child 
•is bom, such as !^mzan, Juma, Idu, Shabrati, Muharram Ali, etc. 

In some well-educated families, the names given signify the date and year 
•of birth according to the Abjad calculation, and are called Tdrihhi ndm (chrono- 
logical names). The Shar’a permits the naming of a child even when it is in the 
mother’s womb, and people do it by proposing two alternate names, one male and 
the other female and conBrm the appropriate ono on the birth of the child. The 
•practice seems to be based on the theory that a woman quick with child dying 
•before child-birth becomes a martyr (ShaJiid) and tiict the child if named also 
.-’nttains martyrdom. 

In the higher castes such as Sayad, Pathan, Bilocb, particularly in the 
'western Punjab, a male child is usuaUy given the name of one of his ancestors. 

•Hi several genealogical tables, two names follow each other for generations, 
the grandfather’s being repeated each time in the case of the grandson, provided 
-that the grandfather is not alive. No regular ceremony is performed for the 
purpose of name giving, unless it happens to fall on the day of Aqiqa. 

Among the Sikhs as well as among the Hindus believing in Guru Nanak’s sn**. 
i:eachings, the name selected for a child is that begintung with the first letter on 
a page of the Granth Sahib opened at random. The sufBx Singh is usually 
added at the Pahol which, among the Kesdbari Sikhs, is administered at the time 
•-of name gi'ving. "When a man takes the Pahol in advanced life, and bis name is 
•such as would not admit of being prefixed to ‘Singh,’ it is altered to some 
similar Sikli name. For instance, Khushi Ram becomes Khushal Singh, 
•Gurditta Mai, Gurdit Singh. 

410. With the Hindus, ear-piercing {Kama hhedana) is a regular Sanskdr Ear jfierc- 
(sacramont), although the ceremony is now performed -with few formalities, ing. 

‘The tonsure or sacred thread ceremony cannot be performed till the 
•ears of a boy have been pierced. * The operation is performed in case of 
•children of both sexes on an auspicious day either within thirteen days of birth, 
in the third or fifth month or after a year. But when it has not been 
possible to discharge the duty earlier, the ear-piercing is performed along with 
the tonsure ceremony. Among the Arorns, it is* deferred till about the ago 
•of ten and effected at the time of Yagyopavit. 

The popular beliefs about ear-piercing are — (1) that it prolongs life, 

(2) that the custom originated with the piercing of Balram’s ears by bis father 
Vasudeva in fulfilment of a vow made to Sheshndg (the serpent ged), (3) that if 
the children of a woman die in infancy, the piercing^ot the right nostril or the 
right ear (the latter in two places) of the infant by the midwife, immediately 
.after birth insures its life and (4) that it prevents stomachic disorders.f 

The nostril and the cartilage of the ears are pierced for astrological 
reasons in order to avert the evil effects of certain grahas (stars). Moon in an 
unfavourable aspect necessitates a hole in the right nostril and adversely placed 
Mantjal (Mars) may be appeased by one in the left nostril. The cartilage of the 
nose is pierced merely for beauty, a pendant of emerald being worn by infants 
•and young children both male and female. 

In the case of female children, the piercing of one or the other nostril 
•is essential as the nose-ring {natli) worn at marriage is a sign of wed- 
lock, $ and must consequently be done at an auspicious time. The piercing 
of the upper cartilage of the ear is merely for wearing ornaments. The operation 


* The rays ot lh6 Snn must bo visible tbrongh tlio holes pierced in the esrs of a Hindu, for Doval savs in 
Himidn, on old boot ; "If tho rays ot the Sun do net pass throaub a Brahman's ear lobes, on spcinR him accumn. 
lotions of good deeds Toinsh repeatedly. ' (See Pa^karagribya Sutra, compiled under direction of Sir Krishan 
Partap Sharma, K-C-l.E, of Hathnora, Edyion Medical Hall Press, Sambat 1958, p. 239>. According to Snshuruta. 
-tbo lobe ofachUds earistobo ptereed at tho point of tho natural bola IDaiva Entc CJiHdrc) which is ea^ 
-ly visible If the lobe js stretched agMnat the rays of the Sun. If pierced at the proper spot the car does not bleed. 

+ Pecmiar to tho HosMarpar District. r e e » h/Avcu« 

J In the Brahmans of Kashmir, a hole is pierced through the cartilage, in the centre of the ear and a nomisnt 
hung therefrom at marriage represents the emblem ot wed-lock. I have not been able to trsMtho custom^ amr 
o^w^ te in thePnn)ab, but the eastence oftbe custom eisewheromay lead to an important discOT^ of trftrt 
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is performed either with’ a needle and blue thread by a female of the house or 
\rith a sharp pointed zinc ring by a professional ear-piercer, usually a 
Banjara. The local goldsmith is sometimes asked to officiate -when no profes- 
sional ear-piercer is at hand. 

The Muhammadans pierce the ears and nose of the girls similarly to the 
Hindus, although mainly for the sake of beauty. The belief that ear-piercing 
secures immunity to tifie child against harm also prevails among them.* The 
ears of boys are however not pierced, except in a few' castes or families who retain, 
strong traces of their early Hindu origin and traditions. 

TERMS OF RELATIONSHIP. 

4fll. The terms employed to denote tbe more important relations are prac- 
tically the same in all Sanskritic dialects, and castes of tribal origin have got so 
completely assimilated in this Province, that the variations in terminology are,, 
generally speaking, by locality and not by caste. I have selected the following 
dialects for comparison: — Dogri (as spoken in the Kangra Hills), Hindi and Urdu 
(eastern Punjab), Panjabi (standard), Pothwari (Lahnda) and Jatki or Multani 
(Lahnda). A more or less exhaustive list is appended to this Chapter as Sub-- 
sidiary Table VI. I tried to obtain lists of terms used by the Sansis, Dumnas and. 
Changars, but it appeared that there was little difference between ttese and the- 
other local dialects. These have consequently been omitted from the Subsidiary 
Table. The elaborate ceremonials and the far reaching restrictions of marri- 
age among the Hindus appear to have resulted in a complicated terminology 
intended to distinguish, as far as possible, tbe blood relationship on the male and: 
female side. Separate terms are generally used for two generations upwards or 
downwards, e.g., bdp, dddd, or 6etd, potd, after which the prefix par is added to 
denote the removal by one generation andparpar by two. The term nakar or sakar 
is sometimes used in the case of ancestors more than three generations high, but in 
the central Punjab relations in the third generation are considered unimportant, 
**parped te sdh ged ” (when par is added the relation ends) and obviously on the 
same principle,' the term pardddd (great-grandfather) is seldom used in tbe western 
Punjab. The father is called peo or pm, in Lahnda, bdp in Urdu, and pita in Hindi* 
but in Multan he is also called bdbti> Curiously, however, the form of address in 
Urdu and Lahnda is " abbd, ” while in Panjabi, the father is addressed as 
bdpu, which is probably tbe same as bdp or bdbu. Tbe terms peo, bdp and abbd, 
have, therefore, got fairly mixed up. The Hindu townspeople of the eastern 
Punjab alone use -the Sanskrit appellation of pitd. The terms used for father’s- 
father and father’s mother, are tbe same, but while Urdu, Hindi and Panjabi 
• differentiate between father’s elder (taw, fctytf) and younger brother {chdchd ov 
ehachd) and their wives (tdi or chdchi) no such difference is made in Lahnda, 
the terms chdchd and chdchi being apphed to both elder and younger brothers 
of the father and their -wives, respectively. It is, however, noteworthy that 
the dialects of Lahnda still retain tbe unalloyed Sanskrit terms pitriyd (Sanskrit 
pitrivya) and pitrdni, and the terms are used more largely by castes like the 
Awans, who though completely converted to Islam, bear strong traces of Hindu 
tradition. Similarly in the Lahnda dialects of the north-west Punjab, father’s 
brother’s son is called pitrer, and in the south-west there is a special term soier 
for uncle’s son (probably a corruption of sa/mrfar=born of the same womb), while 
in Panjabi, Hindi and Ui'du, the cousin is simply called cliacherd bhdi or bhrd. 

The father’s sister is generally known aaphupphi and her husband phupha 
or phiipphar, but the former is also called bhtid in Hindi and Panjabi, and bud in 
Multa'oi. In the case of the father’s sister’s child again, the Lahnda dialects have 
a special term (p/mp/iei-) while in Hindi or Panjabi, he is called p/t?/pe-m bhdi or bhrd- 
It is either that the Lahnda dialects abbreviated the compound name or they retain- 
ed the distinction which became less marked in the more eastern districts. The 
term for step-mother, is niairei everywhere, but she is sometimes addressed as 
mdsi—i.e., mother’s sister. Her children are known everywhere by a compound 
term matrex bhrd or malrei bhain. In Urdu and Hindi alone is the term differ- 
ent, being saoteli mdn and her children saoteli bhdi or saoleli bahan. Mother’s 
son from a different father is unknown to high caste Hindus, but among the 

• Amoag the ccnrerls from Hinduiem, the women still wear the noth (noso-ring) on occasions, ns n mark of 
tsarried life. 
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lower castes wbo allow widow marriage, and amongst the’ Muhammadane, such 
"brothers and sisters are not distinguished from the other step-brothers and step- 
sisters except in Labnda, where these are designated by such compound words as 
mdb ddSun bhird or man jdyd bhird. Among the relations on the mother’s side, the 
term for the mother’s sister and her husband, mother’s brother and bis wife, mo- 
ther’s mother and her father, are practically the same, but similarly to the case 
of father’s sister’s children, the sons and daughters of the mother’s sister or bro- 
thers have special names only Jn the western Punjab. There is not much 
difference between the names by ' which the brother, the sister, the brother’s 
wife, the brother’s children, the sister’s husband and her children are 
called, although the form of address for an elder brother’s wife is bkdbi and 
for the younger brother’s wife haM, in Urdu and Hindi. The wife has got 
varying names. In Urdu she is oalled 'bm, in Hindi or Zapdfi, in Panjabi 
voMh in Dogri Uri^ and in LahndS jani, trimat^ sawdni, tahbar or 
edl. Then again the terms for wife’s father, mother’s sister, sister’s husband* 
and brother are the same everywhere, but the wife’s brother’s wife is called 
salajh in Hindi, saldh in Dogri, sdlehdr in Panjabi, salikdj in north-west Lahnda 
and salehass in south-west Lahndd. The wife’s son from a former husband is called 
gailar in Hindi, pichhlag in Panjdbi and Lahnda, but in the south-west Punjab, no 
distinction is made between him and the co-wife’s son. For husband, Urdu has 
the Persian words khdwind or shatihar ; Hindi has ghanodld, mdlik or pati, Panjabi 
has ghaTwdld or Jehasam, Dogri barJcd, north-west Lahnda jand, gharwdld, Jchasam 
or musdld and south-west Lahnda pae. The co-wife is everywhere known as 
saokan but in the western Punjab she is also called paAdy (probably from pae mean- 
ing husband, i.e., husband’s wife) and her son has a name sakuttar in Lahnda while 
in Multani alone, her daughter has also got a special term sitki. The son 
is puttr or puttar everywhere, and the son’s wife is nunh, with slight 
difference of pronunciation, but Urdu and Hindi have beta for son and halm 
for son’s wife. The son’s wife’s or daughter’s husband’s parents are samdhi 
(sanibandht) and samdhan (sambandhan) in Urdu and Hindi, Kuram, Kuramni in 
Panjdbi and north-west Lahndd, but in .Multani they are known as sen or sakke. 
The daughter is dlii everywhere except in Hindi or Urdu where she is also known 
as beti, feminine of betd. The daughter’s husband is known by some corruption of 
jdmdtr (Sanskrit) —i. e.,ddmddoT janwdiin Urdu and Hindi, Jawdixa. Panjfibi and 
Jawdi or Jawdtrd in Lahndd. In north-west Punjab, he is also called mehmdn 
(guest). There is no difference between the terms used for daughter’s 
son or daughter. The relationship cf a daughter’s son’s wife is recognised 
though by a compound word — viz., Hindi, dohat balm, Panjabi or Lahnda 
dohtreo nuh. Similarly, the son’s daughter’s husband is potreo jaivdi, 
daughter’s daughter’s husband is dohireo jawdi and brother’s daughter’s 
husband is bhatrio jawdi, sister’s daughter’s husband is bhamo jniodi, brother’s 

son’s wife is bhatreo nuh and sister’s 
son’s wife is bhaneo nuh. In the Lahnda 
dialects, relationship with the husband or 
wife’s distant kin is not very minutely 
differentiated, but in Hindi and Panjabi, 
the relations of a husband or wife are 
particularized by adding a suffix -asri^ 
(Hindi) and eohrd (Panjabi) for males 
flsn and ehass for females — e. g., dddasrd 
and dadeohrd for husband’s or wife’s 
father's father, ndnosrd, naneohrd, for 
wife’s mother’s father, etc. A list of 
thi» terms of relationship whibh are com- 
mon to_ all the dialects above alluded 
to, is given in the margin. 


Term* cf relationship. 

Father’s father. 

Father’s younger brother. 
Father’s sister. 

Father's sister’s husband. 
Uoiher. 

Mother’s sister. 

Mother’s brother. 

Mother's brother's -wife. 
Mother’s father. 

Mother’s mother. 

Mother’s father's father. 

' Mother’s father's mother. 
Wife’s or husband’s father. 
Wife’s or husband’s mother. 
Wife’s brother. 

Wife’s sister. 

Wife’s sister’s hushaud. 
'Osoghter. 

Son. 


Terms commonZy used 
throughout the Punjab, 
D4d«. 

Cioha, 

Fhnphi, BhnA or Bad. 
Fbnphar or Budi. 

Mdn or Md. 

Mdsi or Mdosi. 

Mdmd. 

Mimi. 

Ndnd. 

Ndni. 

Farndnd. 

Famdni. 

Snsrd or Saohra. 

Sds or Sass 
Sdla. 

Sdii. 

Sddhd or Sdndbn. 
Beti or Bbi. 

Beta or Fntr. 


* In Urdu alone is a speoial term hamntl/ used, but that is a Persian word. 
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SCSSIDUBY TABLES. 


Chaftk 


STJBSIDIABY TABLE I. 


Distribution by Civil Condition of 1,000 of each Sex, Eeligion and main age- 
period at each of the last four Censuses. 


Femalb. 


Bbligiohabd 

Age. 


Widmced, 



2D^<i 
40—60 
60 and orer 


0'~ 5 .. 

5—10 
10—15 
15—20 . 
20—40 
40—60 
60 and over 


0-5 
5—10 
10—15 
15—20 
20—40 
40—60 
60 and over 


MCHAM- 

SIADAIT. 


0-5 
5-10 
10—15 
15—20 
20—40 
40—60 
60 and over 


CHEISTIAIT 


0—5 

5—10 

10—15 ... 

IS— CO 
20— 10 
40-00 .. 

CO and ever 



Notte . — Separate fignrea for age-periods 0—5 and 6 — 10 of 1881 are not available. 
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STTBSIDIARY TABLE IL 

Distril)Titioii by Civil Condition of 1,000 of eaob sex at certain ages in each 

Religion and Eataral Division. 


VALES. 


All aoes. 


10—15. 


15—40. 


BelIOIO!! and Naidbal DiriBtOS. 


1 

PEKIAB. 

All Belisions ... 

ISnda ... — 

Sikh ••• 

Jain ... 

llnhammadaii ... •.• 

Christian ... ... 

INDO-GANGEHO BLAIN WEST 

All Bsligions ... 

mndn ... 

Sikh ... ... ••• 

Jain ... ... ... 

Vnbammadan ••• 

Christian ••• 

HIMALAYAN. 

All Belioioss 

Hindu ••• *•* 

6ikh < ••• 

Jain ••• 

Muhammadan ... ... 

OhrisUan ... ... ... 

SDB-HIMALAYAM. 

All Beligioeb ... ... 

Hindn ... ... ... 

Sikh *** **• 

Jain ... ... 

Muhammadan ... ... 

Christian ••• 

NOETH-WEST DEY ABBA. 

All Belioions ••• 

Hindu ••• *** 

Sikh ••• ••• 

Jain ••• ••• ••• 

Muhammadan ••• 

Christian ... ... 


. •'3 

. -a .S 

-a g H 

.S I d 

m 2 b 

*s 3 5 

S S: D 




40 and over. 


• na 

3 ^ 

*4 O 

u rs 

C9 C* 

a ^ 


18 19 


■a. 


THNJAB. j 

All Belioionb »•« I 

Hindu 

Sikh ... ... 

Jain ... ... ... 

Muhammadan aat I 

Christian ■ ... 

INDO-OANQETIO PLAIN -WEST 

All Beligiohb 

ilindn ... ... ... 

Sikh ... ... ... 

Jain ... ... ... 

Mahammadan ... ... 

ChiistiBn ... ... 

HIMALAYAN. 

All Beligioeb ... 

Hindu ... .„ ... 

Sikh ... 

Jain ... ... 

Muhammadan .... ... 

Cliristian ... ... ... 

SUBHIMALAYAN. 

All Beligionb 

Hindu 

Sikh 

Jain ... ... 

Mtthammadan 

Christian ... ... ... 

NOETH-WESX "DBY ABBA. 

All Rbugioks 

kLmdtt ... ... ... 

Sikh ... . 

Jam ... ... ... 

Mnhammadan ... 

Christian ... 


FEMALES, 









































SUBSIDIARY TABLE m. 

Distribution by main age periods and Civil Condition of 10,000 

of each Sex and Religion- 


Beligiok and 

AGE. 

1 

ALL BBLIGIONS. 

All ages 


0—10 


10—15 


15—40 


40 ond over 


HINDU. 

All ages 


0—10 


10-15 


15—40 


40 and over 


SIKH. 

All ages 


0—10 


10—15 


15—40 


40 iind over 

... 



Beuoion* and aob. 


1 

JAIN. 

All ages 
0—10 
10—15 
15—40 
40 and over 
MUHAMMADAN. 
All ages 
O-JO 
10—15 
15—40 
40 and over 

CHHISTIAN. 



3,544 

4.044 

1,512' 


6.20 

4 

8,235 

561 

4,3 

2,672 


1 


■ 0—10 


2 

8 

, .2 

3,5 


10-15 
15—40 
40 and over 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. 

Proportion of the sexes by Civil Condition at certain ages for Religions and 

Natural Divisions. 


Nhubes of females fer 1,000 males. 


All ages 


Katcral Ditisio.v and 
Belioion. 


1 

PUNJAB. 

All Belioioks ... 

Hindu 
Sikh ... 

Jmn ... ... ... 

Mnhstnmadan ... 

Christian . ... 

INDO.OANGKTIO PLAIN 
H'EST. 

All Heligioss ... 

Hindu ... 

Sith ... 

Jam ... ... ^ 

Sloliamaadan ... 

Chrix-.ian 

HIMALAYAN. 
AllBeligions ... 

Hindu ... 

Sikh ... ... ... 

J«Ir. ... ... 

llolauijus-lw ... 

pun.nniALATAN. 

.\LL KtLIS!7.-!S ... 

Mini a 
Sikh 

Mshx-^Ksdxp, ... 

»»• 

nonrn-'^rrsr "dby abea 

Ail l:et!;!rsj ._ 
ir.'-.'a 


■g 

’E 

ra 

0 

15 

1G 



CCO 770! 02 & 


' No tssisi Jc this srs period and 1 female only. 
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SnDSlDIAKS TABLES. 


[Fnnjal), 1911 . 


— ■ ^ STJBSIDIAEY table V. 

. T rnnflition of 1.000 of eacli sex at certain ages 

Distribution by Civil i M castes- 

_ ......nnTmX OF ■.O.H CLKS Or SAOU AOS BT OIVll. COSDITIOV. 


ALL AGES. 


Locality. 


20>-40, 40 'and over. 

n fin F 


. ns 

'O £ 

o fe 

•C o 


, O )S5 


»a . »D 

.2 *3 

ft '3 £ S 

'e 2 ^ S 

e C O 2 

S M 'o. B 

p H ^ p 


... I ..n 


AOOABIfAL ."• ^ 

I 

AniB ••• j 

i s — I 

lA ••• ] 

S ."• 

tala 

'abia 

.BAl ... 

xm ... 

.BltAK ••• 

IMAK 

IIMBA 

[HIBA ■ I 

DI AND EOLI 
lAKAE 

lOBI ... 

IGAB 

lilb’A 

AQ1B 

BIBATB 

UJAR 

[ABKl 

AT 

niirvrAB 

ooiRaital .. 

:t]laba 

Cambob 

Eanei 

Eabbuibi 

Ebatbi 

Ehota 

Ehobbab 

Ebmbab 


runjnb ••• I 

Enetcrn Punjab ... I 

Phnlkian States .. I 

Punjab ••• I 

Dellii DiTision ... I 

Punjab . 1 

Central Punjab Plains I ^ 

Punjab r,, . I I 

Central Punjab Plains I 
IVcstem Punjab ... I 

Punjab ... I 

IVcstom Punjab ... I 

Punjab I 

Laboro TCrieion ... I 

Punjab _ .<• I 

Forozeporo District ... I ' 

Bahnnraipnr State ... I ^ 

Punjab , , I I 

Central Punjab Plains I 
Punjab _ “'1 

lYestem Punjab ... | 
Punjab «• I 

Punjab ••• I 

Punjab ••• I 

Central Punjab Plains I 
Punjab _ ••• I 

Eastern Punjab ... I 
Central Punjab Plains I 
I Punjab •“ I ' 

Central Punjab IlillB... I 
. Punjab ..• I ^ 

J Eastern Punjab ... I 4 
, Punjab 1 ? 

WcBtcrn Punjab ... | » 
. Puejab _... I • 

Central Punjab Plains I « 
Punjab _ ... I ^ 

Central Punjab Hills... I 
Gnrdnspnr District ... I 
„ Punjab ... I * 

.. Punjab ... I ' 

Eanura District ... I 

Punjab ... I 

Punjab _ "’1 

Ludhiana District ... I 
... Punjab ... I 

... Punjab .... I 

Central Punjab Plains I 
Punjab ... I 

Central Punjab Plains I 
... Punjab _ ... I 

Eangra District • M I 

... Punjab _ . ■■■ 1 

Hontgomcry District I 
Central Punjab Plains I 
... Punjab - ... I 

Central Punjab EiUs... 
... Punjab ... 

Lahore Division 
Katralpindi Division... I 
... Punjab ... 

Central Punjab Plains 
Western Punjab 
... Punjab 

Central Punjab Plains 
... Punjab 

Western Punjab 
... Punjab 

Eastern Punjab 
Central Punjab Plains 
Western Punjab ... 
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OHAmi 



SUBSIDIAEY 

Distribution by Civil Condition of 1,000 of each ses 


OrSl’UIBDTION OF 1,000 FEMAIiBS OF EACH AGE BY CIVIL CONDITION. 


AaaABWAs ... 


BABWALA 

Bawabia 


Biboor .» 

Bbarmak 
-Ohxmxbt • — 
ORHIMBA 

Cbubra 


I DAQI AN9 EoBI 
DBANAE ... 


DHOBI . 


Faqib 

Qhibatb 


JAT 

JHIBVTAB 

Josi-Bavtal 


Eaubob 


Eabhmibi 


Ehatbi ' 


Eboehab 

Eombab 


Pnnjob 

EnBtcrn Punjab ... 

Phulkinn StatOB 
Punjab 

Delhi UiviBion ... 

Punjab 

Central Punjab Plains 
Punjab 

Central Punjab Plains 
Western Punjab 
Punjab • •• 

17081019 Punjab 
Punjab 

Lalioro DiviBion ... 

Punjab ... 

Forozoporo Distriet ... 
Baban-alpur State ... 

Punjab ... 

Central Punjab Plains 
Punjab 

Western Punjab ... 

Punjab ... 

Punjab • •e 

Punjab ... 

Central Punjab Plains 
Punjab ... 

Eastern Punjab ... 
Central Punjab Plains 
Punjab ... 

Central Punjab Hills 
Punjab ... 

Eastern Punjab ... 
Punjab ... 

Western Punjab ... 
Punjab 

Central Punjab Plains 
Punjab • *t 

Central Punjab Hills... 
Gurdaspnr District ... 
Punjab 
Pnnjab 

KaUBra District 
Punjab 
Pnnjab 

Ludhiana District ... 
Pnnjab 
Punjab 

Central Punjab Plains 
Punjab 

Central Pnnjab Plains 
Punjab 

Eangra District ... 
Pnnjab ‘ ... 

Montgomery Distriet 
Central Punjab Plains 
Pnnjab 

Central Panjab Hills... 
Punjab ... 

Laborn Dirision 
Rairalpiadi Dirision... 
Punjab ... 

Central Punjab Plains 
Western Punjab ... 
Pnnjab ..: 

Central Pnnjab Plains 
Pnnjab ... 

■Western Pnnjab 
Punjab 

Eastern Punjab ... 
Central Pnnjab Plains I 890 
Western Punjab ... I 43 X 
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STJBSIDIAEY TABLE V. 

Distribution by Civil Condition, of 1,000 of each sex at certain ages 

for selected castes — conclnded. “ 



Labana 

Lohar 


AlACHEtt 

AIArtAh 


AIali 

Haliab 

Marlab 

Meo 


Mibasi 

AIocbi 


llTiaHAL 

SliiBAiiii 

Nai 


Faeehibaba ... 
Pathab 
Qabsab 
Qdbeshi 


:^PD9 

fiAIKi 


Sonar 

Tabebak 


Punjab 

Control Punjab 
Punjab . .. 

Eastern Punjab 
Central Punjab Hills 
Control Punjab Plains 
WcBtern Punjab 
Punjab ., 

Central Punjab Plains 
Woslern Punjab 
Punjab 

fiahawalpur State 
Lahoro Bistriot _ ... 

Montgomery District.., 
Punjab , 

Eastern Punjab ... 

Punjab .., 

Bairalpindi Dirision ... 
Punjab ... 

Western Punjab ... 

Punjab ... 

Onrgaon Bistriot 
Punjab ... 

Punjab 

Central Punjab Plains 
Western Punjab ... 

Punjab^ ... 

Bairalpindi Divisipn ... 
Punjab _ ... 

Western Punjab 
Punjab ... 

Eastern Punjab . .. 

Central Punjab Plains 
Western Punjab 
Punjab ... 

Sialkbt District ... 

Punjab ... 

Western Punjab 
Pnnjab ... 

Western Punjab ... 

Punjab 

Western Punjab ... 

Pnnjab ... 

Punjab ... 

Ambala District 
Hosbiarpnr District ... 
Pnnjab 

EArnal District ... 

Punjab _ ... 

Central Pnnjab Plains 
Western Punjal, 
.Punjab 

Eastern Pnnjab ... 

Central Punjab Plains 
Punjab ... 

Eastern Punjab., ... 

Central Pnnjab Plains 
Punjab _ 

Easteni Pnnjab . 
Central Punjab Hills 
Centr^ Punjab Plains 
Western Punjab 
Punjab' '... 

Central Pnnjab Plains 


DlSTllIBUTlON OP 1,000 FEMALES OP EACH AGE BY CIVIL CONDITION. 


All Ages, 


20—40. 1 40 AND OVER, 


I I 

(3 



Koxe.— ( 1) -The figures against Punjab represent the total popnlation of each caste in the Province. 
(2) The localities are those Trhere a caste is found in large nnmhers 


































Borlnl No. 


STJBSIDIAEY TABLE VI- 
Terms of relationsMp as tised in different dialects of the Panjal). 


English. 


fiindi and Crdn. 



Pothwari. 



1 Fothor 
£ Mother 

S Elder brother (m.e,)... 

4 Elder sister 

5 Younger sister 

t> Fother’s bto- ( elder 
thor t jounger 

7 Fathers bro* ( elder 

Iher'sTTife. } younger 

8 Father’s bro- C elder 

Ihei’s child, lyounger 

9 Father's sister ... 

9 Pother’s sister’s hus- 

band. 

1 Fother's sister’s child 

£ Mother’s brother 
H Mother’s brother’s irifo 

4 Mother's brother's 

child. 

5 Mother’s sister 

8 Mother's sister's hus- 
band. 

7 Mother's sister’s child 
■6 Father’s father ... 

0 Father’s mother 
!0 Mother’s lather j 

'1 Mother's mother 

12 Husband 

13 'Wife's father 
’Wife's mother 

13 Hnsband’s father • •a 

!6 Husband’s mother 
17 Wife’s brother 
SS Wife’s brother’s wife 
J8 Wife's sister 

10 Husband’s sistor ... 

11 Wife’s sister's hus- 

band. 

12 Husband's C elder 

brother’s s 
wife. (younger 

13 nosband’s irife, co- 

wifo. 

34 Son's wife’s parents... 


Bip or Pita 
t!& 

Bhii (Bari) 

Bari Ifoban or Bibi 

Chboti Bohan 

Tofi 

Chichi 

T4i 

Ohdchi 
Tidzfid Bh£i 
Chacb&zad Bhfii 
Bhn& or Fhuppi 
Fhdpha 


Fyo, Feo, orBhiiyi 
M&i or iSi. 

Bhri eVaddS) 

Bhiin, Bebe 

E£hi, Kihki Bhain 

T4y4 

Ch&oh& 

TSi 

Chachi 
Taedd PoHar 
Chachcr& Bhr^ 

Bhnd or Pbnppi 
Fhupphar 


Bhndz&d or Phuppi- Fhnper 
z&d 

Mdmd, USmdn Mdmdn 

Mami Mdmi 

Mam'onz&d Bb&i Mnmer 


Maosizdd Bhdi Maser 

B&bi, Didt B£d& 

Dadi, Ammdn Bddi 

Eanfk Nfin£ 

Nani N£ni 

Khdwindi Khasami Khasatu 
Mfitik. 

Snsr&, Saohrd Saohrd 

8iau Snsa 

Susrd, Saobra Saohrd 

Sied Sass 

SiU Sdl& 

Salnjh S£leh£r 

S&ii Sdli 

Knnd Ninin 

Hamzulf, B£dhn Sindhu 


Baordni Darani 

Sno^n or Saok Sauhan 


Bdpd 

M£ or Amnid 
Bhrd or K&hS 
Bhain or Bohan 
Bo. 

Tdyi or T£d 

Ch£chd 

Tai 

Ch£ohi 

|Bb£d 

Bn£ 

Bnrni 


M£m£ 

Mami 

Mnmer 


8aohr£ 

Sass 

Saohrd 

Sass 

&£l£ 

Sa1£h 

S5Ii_ 

Nanan 

S£ndhn 

Jitbini 

Zahld, Deornni 
Sanhan 


35 Son 

36 Daughter 

37 'Yonngcr brother 

38 Brother's child (m.a.) 

39 Husband's brother’s 

child. 

tu Brother’s child fm.s.)... 
tl Wife's brother's child 

42 Sister’s child ... 

43 Hnshnud's sister’s 

child. 

44 Wife’s sister’s child 

15 Sou's child 

46 Danghter's child 

47 Wife 


Beti 

llcti or Dhf 
Chhot£ Bhai 
Bbatii£ and Bhatiji 


Yottar or Putt 
Dhf 

Nikha Bhr£ 

Bhatija and Bhatiji 


Feo 

M£ 

BhiraorBhir£o 

Bh£in 

Dd. 

Ch£ch£ 

Bo. 

Ch£chi 

Do. 


Bhn£ Or Fhuppi 
Phnpphnr 

Fhuppher 


PM, Ahbd 
Md or M£n 
Bhizd 
Bhen 
Do. 

Ch£chd 

Do. 

Chdchi 

Do. 

Sotr Bbfra j 

Bhnd or Fhuppi 
Fhupphar 

Fhupher 


M£m£ 

M£mi 

Maoler 


Maser 

Dad£ 

D£di 

K£n£ 

Ndni 

Jana, Hbasam 


Saohrd 


8£1£ 

Sdlehaj 

S£li 

Kin£n 

i^ndhn 

Jithaui 

Detdni 

Sankan, Fahdj 


Maseia or Masdt 

Bada 

D£di 

Ndnd 

Ndui 

Fai MnsEdld 

Baohrd 

Sass 

Saohr£ 

Sass 

Sdli 

Sdlebass 

Bdli 

Nindn 

Sdndbn 


Samdhi and Samdbaul Enram and Kuramui Enram and Enramni 


Futtar 

Bhf 

Kikkn 

Bbattija ondBhatriji. 


{8| Dauchtcr's husband... 

49| Son’s ■wife 
50 Si-'.er’l husband 
51] Brother's wife 
51* SitV'r’ R daughtrr’f bn«- 
I Vand. 

55; Brother's san's wife... 
r>»i Sif'or’s sin's nifo ... 
55] Son’s daughter's bus- | 
] baud 

56; Daccl trr's daughter's 
I bB«lnnd, 

57; Prother's dauchtcr’s 
I husband. 

56 S>p-licrhcr cr tester... 


Do. 

Bo. 

Bliaujd and Bhdnji 

Bhatijd and Bhatiji 

Bhdnji or slli kd 
LarkA 
Pots, Polf 
Boht4. Dohti 
Birf, Bahn, Lugdi, 
Gharw£U. 

Jawsi, Damad 

Bah a 

Bahnoird or Bahcoi 
Bh£raj or Baba 
Bhanaj Jawaj 

Bhati] Bahu 
Bhanaj Bahn 
Tot Jawii 

Bohat Jawai 

Bbatij Jawai 

Saolcl£ Bhii, cr 
Bahais. 


Bo. 

Sale d£ Futtar 
Bhauerduaud Bhaue- 
tIu. I 

Nncdu d£ Futtar or 
ohi 

B£Ii dd Futtar crEnri 

Potid, Potrf 
Dohtrd, Bohtri 
Tfurfu and 'VbhU 


Sunh 

Bhanralyd 

Bhaijii 


Do. 

Do. 

Bbanid and Bhanei 
Bhatriyd and Bhatriyi. 


Paofrd, Paoftf 
Daotrd, Baoti^ 
Jauiin 

Jawdf, Maihindn 
Nuuh 

Bhanrid Or Bbanyd 
Bbarjdi 


Enram and Enram- Senr 
ni. 

1 Pnttr Pntr 

Dhf . Dhf 

I Kikka Bhira Nikka Bhira 

I Bbatrija and Bhat- Bbatrijd and 
riji. Bfaatriji 

Do. Do. 

Do, Do. 

Do, Da 

Bhanedand Bhanei Bhanejd and 
Bfaaneji 

Bhatriya and Bhat- Bhatri ja 'and 

riyi. Bhatriji 


{ Matrix Ehrd cr ! Zlatrea cr Malreal 
i Bhiin, i 


Potrd, Potrf 
Dohtrd, D o h t r f 
Trfmat, B o h t 5, 
Sawdni, Bann. 
Jawdtm 

Ndnh 
Bhanrid 
Bhaijdi 
Bhaneo Jairdi 

Btatreo ‘SitA 
Bhaneo N'deh 
Poircca Jawdi 

Dohtrcca Jawdi 

Btlfretu Jawdi 

Malrca Bhira 
MatreyiEhiin 


Fctrd, Potrf 
Dohtrd, Dohtrf 
Tritnmit, Zdl. 

Jawdi, JanwAi or 
Jawdtm. 

Ednh 

Bhanrid 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


Education. 


THE MEANING OF THE STATISTICS. 

f 

EeferencB 412, The statistics of literacy obtained at the recent Census are em- 

to Statis- bodied in Imperial Tables VIII and IX. Each shows the number of persons 
tics- vrho are literate or illiterate, the former giving the distribution by age and 
religion, and the latter by selected castes. The number of persons who are 
literate in English is also given in each of those Tables. Figures relating to 
literacy (by age and religion) i n, an d the scripts employed for writing, are 
printed as an appendix to Table Vlli, in Volume IH and similar details by caste 
of Arys, Erahmo and Dev Dharam Sects for selected districts are furnished in ap- 
pendix to Table IX, which will also be found in the same volume. Fur- 
ther information in the shape of proportional figures is given at the end of the 
Chapter in the form of Subsidiary Tables, which have on the present occasion 
been increased to ten. Subsidiary Table I shows by religion the propor- 
tion of literate males and females at certain ages to the total population of 
each sex and also the number per mille who are literate in English. Subsidiary 
Table I A. furnishes details by sox and. religion, of literacy in the vernaculars 
and indicates the scripts employed in each case. Subsidiary Table II contains 
statistics of the distribution of literates by age and sex in each l^atural Division, 
district or state and in the group of cities and selected towns. Subsidiary 
Table III gives similar details by religion instead of by age. Subsidiary 
Table IV supplies figures of local distribution of literates in English by age 
and sex for 1911 and compares the total for all ages with the statistics of the 
two preceding Censuses. Subsidiary Table V shows the progress of educa- 
tion by sex since 1881 and by age during the past 10 years, for each unit. Sub- 
sidiary Table VI gives the number of literate and illiterate, per mille in each 
selected caste, and the number per 10,000 who are literate in English. 
Subsidiary Table VII compares with the departmental figures for 1891 and 
1901, the present number of institutions and scholars in the Province, Subsi- 
diary Table VIII contains a comparison of the results of University examina- 
tions for the years 1891, 1901 and 1911. Subsidiary Table IX shows the 
progress, since 1891, in the number and circulation of newspapers published in 
each language. Subsidiary Table X gives the number of books published in 
each language for each year of the past decade and compares the aggregate with 
the total number published in each of the two preceding decades. 

Their ecope. 413. At the Censuses of 1881 and 1891, the population was, for the pur- 

p(«oof showing the extent of literacy, divided into three categories, vk., (i) learn- 
ing, ( ii) literate, and (iii) illiterate. The ioRtructions then issued were : — 

"Enter all those as “learning who are under instruction either at home, or at 
School or College. Enter as " literate ” those who are able both to road and write any 
hingnago, bnt arc not undor instruction as above. Enter as " illiterate ” those who are not 
tmdcr instmction, and who do not know both how to read and write, or who can read bnt 
not write, or can sign their own name bnt not read." 

As the results secured by means of this system were far from satisfactory, 
it was deemed advisable, in 1901, to reduce the number of classes to two, viz., 
“literate” and “illiterate.” The instructions then given for the guidance of 
Enumerators, in filling up tho entries regarding education, wore : — 

“ Enter against all persons, of whatever age, whether they can or cannot both read 
and write any laagaago." 

These instructions would appear to have been interpreted by tbo Enu- 
merators in tboir widest sense, so as to include persons just able to spoil words 
out of a book and able to sign their own names. At the present Census tho 
inslmctions were more precise, and defined literacy in stricter terms, thus • 

*' A person shonld not be entered as literate unless ho can write a letter to a friend 
and read the answer to it.*' 

It appears from various District Koports that in 1901, children who just 
Imow an alphabet, or grown up persons who could only sign their names wore in 
many places put down ns literates. At tho recent Census however, tho qualifica- 
tion of being ablo to both read and write a letter was insisted on except in the 
cr\*o of children in tho donbifnl stages whom tho parents were anxious to proclaim 
as more advanced. A few extracts from the District Eeports aro quoted bolow. 
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Kangra. — “ In tlio Census of 1901 all persons who could merely write their names were 
enteredas literate, while in IS 11 only those who oouldread and writealetter were shown assuch.” 

Eosliiarpur. — “ The decrease in literacy amongst males is due to the fact that in the 
former Census all persons who could merely write their names were recorded literate while in 
■the recent one those alone were returned as such who could read and write well.” 

ifnlfan.—” Allowance must he made for the fact that while in 1901 males who could 
merely read religions books in Sanskrit or Arabic wore entered as literates, this was not the 
case at the last Census of 1911.” 

Ferozepore , — “In the Census of 1901 people who knew merely the alphabets of a 
language wore classed as literates while in 1911 only those who could read and write fluently 
were returned ns such and this accounts for the decrease in the number of male literates.” 

Chamha . — The only reason that I can find for the decrease of literacy in the 
State by 139 while the population has increased by 8,039, is that greater striotuess has been 
observed in returning literate persons during this Census. Persons who have not read up 
•to the Primary Standard of Examination and who cannot carry on their coi respond ence in 
a language have been relumed ns ‘ illiterate’ while in the Census of 1901 any person who 
could even sign his name was returned ' literate V’ 

Patiala . — “ At the previous Census any person who had a little knowledge of any script 
was enumerated as ‘ literate’ but at the present Census only those persons have been 
• deemed as such who could read and write well.” 

As regards females however, the improvement is genuine. Female edu- 
cation was really at a very low level 10 years ago and it was nob usual to claim 
the qualification of htevate for a female unless she could actually read and wi’ite. 
So the standard of literacy now adopted has not affected the comparative value of 
the figures representing female literacy. 


EXTENT OF LITERACY. 

4H. Out of a total population of 24,187,750 persons, only 899,1 General 
(836,463 males and 62,732 females) are literate. In other words only 37 persons 
out of every 1,000 can read and write. Of males, 63 per mille have acquired the 
standard, while the corresponding figure for females is as low as 6. But the extent of 
English education is still smaller for only 117,561 (106,707 males and 10,854 
females) are literate iu that language. That is to say, of the 37 literates per mille, 
only 5 (t.e.jless than one-seventh) know English. But while one in eight male 
literates has the English qualification, the few educated females show the somewhat 
higher proportion of one in six. Females whose education is an innovation in this 
■'Opnntry would thus appear to he learning the English language more readily, 

415. The extent of literacy iu e ach sex is much greater in British Territory 

Ko. pcu uititB trno ARE— in the IS ative States (see-mnrgin), ijy 

jDUt, the difference in the proportion of 
literates in English is even greater. Exam- 
ining the figures by Natural Divisions, the 
highest proportion of literates is found in 
the Sub-Himalayan tract where 66 males 
and 7 females per mille of each sex are 
literate. The Indo-Gaugetio Plain West 
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has as many female literates per mille' but the 
corresponding proportion of males is only 63. 
The Himalayan tract stands next with 61 
males and 5 females who can read and write, 
out of every 1,000, and the North-West Drr 
Area which is the least advanced in edussticrn 
has 60 and 4 literates per Tnillp, resrerirre- 
ly, of the two sexes. The figures are 
ed by the marginal diagram. That fbe -rz^tion 
the extent of literacy from rcie Nature] 
iJi vision to another is not large 3s sz ^dicarior 
of the general demand for and tih? 

efforts which are being rir .:55 £31 over rJ?? 
Province to educate the rnsss. But 
figures of the Himalajan trs^r lave* beer, 
ed up artificially by the nhn-rnallT hk’hV-- 
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the Simla District, the normal state of education in' the Natural Division is 
much lower than that in the North-West Dry Area, the figures being 66 male- 
and 3 female literates per mille of each sex. 

416. The map printed in the margin shows the prevalence of literacy 

amongst males in each of the- 
districts and states. The nu- 
merical strength of literate 
females being exceedingly 
small, it appears unnecessaiy 
to illustrate their local distri- 
bution. The case of Simla is 
an extraordinary one, as in 
consequence of being the seat, 
of the Provincial and Imperial 
Governments and a mainly 
European station, its inhabi- 
tants, whether belonging to 
Government or other service 
or To trading classes are- 
usually literate. The only 
inhabitants who cannot gene- 
rally read and write are 
menial servants and labour- 
ers. The proportion of literates in that district is therefore nearly four times 
as high as the Provincial average. But the Simla Hill States by which the: 
Simla District is encircled, fall in the lowest grade with less than 50 literates 
to every 1,000 males and so does the whole of the Himalayan Division with the 
exception of Kangra. The south-east and south-west of the Province are 
also very backward in education. The Karnal, Rohtak, Gurgaon and Hissar 
Districts with the Loharu, Dujana, Nabha and Jhind States in the south-east 
and the Dera Ghazi Khan District and Bahawalpur State at the south-west fall 
in the lowest class. The north-western extremity of the Province is. not much 
better off, Mianwali and Attook having only 60 to 60 literate males per mille. 
But the extent of literacy is not higher in the central districts of Gurdaspur,. 
Sialkot, Gujrat, Gujranwala, Lyallpur, Montgomery and Perozepore. The- 
Kangra, Hoshiarpur, JuUundur, Amritsar, Shahpur, Jhang and MuzafPargarh 
Districts with the Patiala, Faridkot and Kapurthda States have a somewhat 
better proportion of 62 to 74, while Ambala, Ludhiana, Maler Kotla, Jhelum and 
Multan have 79 to 86 literates per mille. After the Simla District, the units 
containing the highest proportion of literates are, Rawalpindi (101), Lahore (95) 
and Delhi (92). 



417. The proportion of literates in the towns and cities is much higher 
than in the rural tracts. Tie average for the cities and 
selected towns of the Province is 221 literate males 
and no less than 56 literate females to every 1,000 
compared with the Provincial averages of 63 and 6- 
respectively. The figures for the three cities and three- 
largest towns are given in the margin. In respect of 
male literacy, Rawalpindi takes the lead with a pro- 
portion of 267 but this is due mainly to the large body 
of European troops located at the cantonments there, 
Lahore with 265 literates per mille is a very close 
second, but here the abundance of literates is due to- 
the fact of its being the headquarters of Government- 
number of oflSces and its numerous schools, colleges and trading- 
presence of 5,458 European males at Rawalpindi has exaggerated 
the proportion of male literates in its comparatively small population, while the 
Etiropean element has not had on appreciable effect on the much larger popula- 
tion of Lahore. 
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Tlie proportion oE literates is considerably higher in Lahore in the ages 
^ under 20 as shown in 
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the 

margin. But the order is 
reversed in the age-period 
of 20 and over which 
includes most of the Euro- 
pean soldiers. Female 

literates are however 
strongest in the Lahore 
city and this is as it 
should be, considering the 
facilities for female educa- 
tion which the city afEords. 
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The towns of Multan and Amhala which have strong military cantonments have a 
fairly high proportion oE literate males and the cities of Amritsar and Delhi 
where the extent of literacy is not afEected by artificial causes stand lowest, with 
a proportion of literates well below the normal rate for cities and towns. 

418. Some 80 out of every 100 literate males are over 20 years of age, literacy by 
11 are 15 — 20 years old and 8 belong to the age-period 10 — 15, while only pne is age. 
below the age often. Amongst females, 61 literates are aged over 20, 17 and 16 
are in the age-periods 15 — 20 and 10 — 15 respectively, and 6 are under ten years 
of age. Female education being still in its infancy, the proportion of literates in 

the earlier ages is comparatively large. The propor- 
tion of literates of each sex in each age-period to the 
population of that sex at that age, however, tells a 
different tale. The figures, which are quoted in the 
margin, show that in every age-period female educa- 
tion is far backward compared with that of males. 
Nevertheless the relative strength of literate females 
under 10 approaches that of males of the same ages 
closer than in any of the higher age-periods. 

A diagram showing the comparative strength of literates in each of literacy by 
the main religions is given in the margin; Religion. 

Q'he Jains with 464 literate males per JaioB. 
mille are facile jn’inceps in respect of males and 
their proportion of literate females (24) is also 
higher than that among the Hindus, Sikhs or 
Muhammadans. The Jains who live mostly in 
towns, are usually well off and in a position to 
take advantage of the chances of educating their 
children. 

The Christians have 287 males and 125 
females per 1,000 who can read and write. The 
chief educated factor among them are Europeans 
who have no less than 904 male and 813 female 
literates in every 1 ,000, but the fact that the 
Indian converts belonging mostly to the menial 
castes should have 44 males and 35 females per 
mille who are literate speaks volumes for the 
laudable efforts of the Missionary Societies in the direotioh of educating the - 
poorer classes. 

The Hindus and Sikhs stand at about the same level in education, the Hindus and 
former having - a slightly larger proportion of male literates (95) while the latter 
have more educated females {i.e. 12) per 1,000. 

The Muhammadans are out and out the most backward in education. Mubamms- 
They have no more than 27 educated males per mille, and only one female out of 
every 600 is literate amongst them. 

The Zoroastrians (Parsis) have the exceedingly high proportion of 818 other 
male and 603 female literates per mille. The corresponding figures among the ®«bgionB. 
Jews are 667 and 250 respectively. But the whole strength of these two reli- 
gions is insignificant and considering that they generally represent commerce the 
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high proportion of education among them is by no means strange. . The Bnddhists 
have a fairly low proportion of 157 male and 6 female literates per thousand. 

By locality. The proportion of literate Hindu males is highest in the western Punjab, 

the leading districts being Muzaffargarh 400, Mianwali 880, Jhang and Multan 
831 per mille, in the North-West Dry Area and Jhelum and Attock with 397 and 
371 per mille, respectively, in the Snb-Himalayan Natural Division. The Hindu 
population in the western Punjab is mainly occupied in trade and consequently 
every adult is of necessity able to read and write. In the central Punjab, 
Ludhiana with 148 per mihe is the only district worth meiition. 
Here again the proportion of the Hindu _ agricultural population is but 
small. The Sikhs, like the Hindus, and for the same cause, have the 
highest proportion in the western Punjab. The other units with high proportions 
are Delhi 463, Rohtak 461 per miHein the eastern Punjab, and the Mandi State 
435 where the total strength of the Sikhs is small. The Jains show cent:.per cent; 
literates in certain districts and states, but their total population in these places 
does not number more than 5. On the whole, however, the proportion of literates js 
high among the Jains throughout the Province, and Ferozepore with a population 
of 753 males has as many as 675 literate males per mille. The Muhammadan 
proportion is very low throughout the Province. It is only in Simla that the extent 
of literacy among them compares at all favourably with that among the other' 
religions. That district has 232 Muhammadan males per mille who are literates - 
as compared with 177 Hindu and 382 Sikhs. Delhi with 90 per mille comes next, 
and Lahore has only 52 per mille. The Christians have a high percentage 
of literate males in Sixnla, Rawalpindi, Attock, Jhelum and Multan, where 
the European population is relatively strongest. The proportion is very low 
in Lyallpur and Sialkot where the increase in the Christian population has 
been the greatest. Most of the converts are of course illiterate. Hindu 
females have the highest proportion of literates in Lahore, Rawalpindi and 
Attock, while Rohtak, Rawalpindi, Simla, Shahpur and Chamba show the best 
record of female education amongst the Sikhs. The proportion of literat es amongst 
Jain females is small in comparison with that of males. It is highest in Shahpur, 
Simla, and Montgomery, not counting the Mandi State, where their total number 
is only 1. Literacy amongst Muhammadan females is -very backward indeed. 
Simla with a proportion of 35 per mille heads the list of districts, and Delhi 
.comes next with 12. Lahore has only 9 per mille of literate Muhammadan 
females. Even in the three Cities and six selected Towns the Muhammadans 
have only 119 and 2C literate males and females per mille, as compared with 796. 
and 568 Christians, 414 and 106 Sikhs and 251 and 66 Hindu males and females 
respectively, who are literate. 

^Education 420. The statistics of literacy by caste given in Table IX have been distri- 

■.T)y caste. Numitr of Literates per huted into the eastern, central (Plains and Hills) and 

ten thousand. westeru Punjab. The units included in each* are 

- , detailed on the title page to Table IX (Volume EE). 

I g- -I The extent of literacy in each of the above divisions 

I I I is shown by the marginal figures. The Plains por- 

^ tion of the central Punjab is the most forward in 

348 619 49 education. In respect of education each of the four 

884 636 65 divisions is more or less . homogeneous. The eastern 

381 656 57 Punjab is most backward in literacy and the hilly por- 

====• tion of the central Punjab is only slightly better. The 

central (Plains) and western Punjab stand on about the same level in the proper- ■ 
tion of literates to total population, although the absolute number of literates in 
■the former is more than double tbat of the latter. Oa the whole, however, ithe 
variation from one division to another is confined between 333 and 384 per 10,000 
and cannot be considered large bearing in mind tbe advantages of the central 
Punjab (Plains) in respect of .the centre of trade, education and Government. 

* Eastern Foujab comprises the Delhi Division (save Simla) and the 'States of Loharu, Duiona, Pataudi, 
Kalsia and Hahan. Ceniral Pnnjab inctndes fa Hills) the Simla and Kangra Districts, the Simla Hilf States and tbo 
States of MunAi, Sukel and Chamba, and (b. Plains) the Jnllnndur and Lahore Di-risions, together vritb tho districts 
of Gnirat, Lv>llpnr and Jhang. the Phnlkian States and tbe States of Kapurthala, Faridkot and Afaler Kolia, Western . 
Punjab comprises the remaining districts in tbe Sawatpindi and Multan divisions, together .tfith tho Stalo of 

Mahaualpur. 
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Literacy among tbe males is much higher than in the whole population. 
Figures' of the more important castes are enumerated in the margiu. Among the' 

Biiidus, Jains and Bilihs. 

Ehatii 40S 

Aggarvral ••• 881 

Arora 867 

Brabman 195 


Females.' 


Qiireshi ' 
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Khoja 
Path an 
Moghal 
Kashmiri' ' 
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Reform socie. 
ties. 

JThe Brahmos, 


iiithammddans, ' Hindus, it appeatS' to be highest m 
the trading classes — i.e;, the Khatris, Ag- 
garwals and Aroras, More than 40 per 
cent, of Khatri males are literate. But 
the Brahmans who should according to 
their traditions, have been the most 
generally educated, have less than half of that proportion. Education among the 
Muhammadans is confined to the priestly tribes of Sayad and Qureshi, the trading 
castes of Sheikh and Khoja who also include a large element of converted Hinilnq 
and the tribes of high status — e.g'., Pathan and Moghal, who are scattered alL 
over the Provincei The Kashmiri (Muhammadans) of the trading, -classes are 
well advanced in education, but the large numbers of labourers whose strength is' 
augmented from time to time by fresh migration from Kashmir have tended to 
keep down the proportion for the caste as a whole. 

The lowest figures are those of Dhanak 1, Musalli 1, Ghuhra 2, and' 
Dumna 3. The criminal tribes show a somewhat higher proportion of literates — 
mz.f Pakhiwara and Sansi 4 each, Harni 5 and Bawaria 6, per mille. Maohhi and’ 
Dagi-Koli with 5 each and Mallah with 6 literates out of every thousand are 
no better. The Chamars, Kumhars, Bharais and Mochis have biy 7 males per' 
mille, who can read and write. 

The obvious inference to be drawn from these figures is that the menial 
castes are the least educated, the scavenging class standing lowest. 

The castes with the largest proportion of female literates are named in the ' 

margin. The order is about the same as' among 
males. The Khatris again take the lead with 
60 literates per mille, then come the Aroras 28, 
Sheikhs and Aggarwals 18 eachj Brahmans and 
Say ads 12 each, Qnreshis l.Q,.Pathans and Mogahls 
8 each, Kashmiris and Sunars (mainly Hindu) 7 
each, per mille. The depressed classes and criminal 
tribes have no literate females, with the exception of the Pakhiwaras who have 
one literate female in every 1,000. This one female also belongs to Sialkot. 

The figures for the more important agricultural tribes not mentioned 
above are shown in'the margin. The Kajpufs though much 
less educated than' the Pathans,. are somewhat better, than 
other warrior classes like the 'Jats, Awans and Biloch. The 
last who live mainly at the south-western end of the 
Province are not yet taking to education in large num- 
bers. Tbe Ahirs and Meos at the south-eastern corner are 
equally bad and Gujars who are most numerous in Gujrat and Hoshiarpur. are. 
very largely pastoral by occupation. 

421- The Keform Societies among the Hindus appear to be much better off 

in respect of education than 
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the Hindu population taken 
as a whole. The figures given 
in Appendix to Table IX* for' 
the Arya, Brahmo and Dev, 
Dharm sects are reproduced 
in the margin. The Brahmos' 
have by far the largest pro- 
portion of literates, more than 
half the- males and more- 
than 15 per cent, of the females being able to read and write. Close on' 
20 per cent, of males and 5 per cent, of females possess the additional 
qualification in English. Had it not been for the classification of some 
orthodox Hindus as Brahmos,' referred to in paragraph 179 the extent 
of literacy would probably have appeared still higher among the limited- 
circle of Brahmos, and there- is nothing ' strange in this, seeing that only ' 

• See Volumo'III. 
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Actual figures. 
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Aiora ... 

337 

168 

Xbatri ... 

209 

104 

Brahman 

142 

58 

'Tarkhan 

37 

25 


the educated classes' join the society. The lUost^ educated, 
castes included m Brahinos are given in the margin. Most 
of the literate Brahmo Brahmans and Khatris are to he 
fdund in Lahore, the Ai’oras in Lahore, and Shahpur and the 
Sunars in Gurdaspur. The followers of Dev Dharm liave^c^w 
also more than three times as many literates per mille as for 

. all the Hindus taken together. But the special f^at'ire of 

the figures of this sect is that they have 32 literate females for eveiy 100 literate 
males while the corresponding figures for Brahmos and Arjas are only 22 and 
•20 respectively. Their superiority in female education is due to their sustained 
and vigorous efforts at the Girl School at Berozepore, that District having return- 
ed 77 literate females among the followers of Dev Dharm, out of the total of 103 
•for the whole Province. But like the Brahmos, Dev Dharm has apparently 
suffered by the inclusion of a number of followers of the 
Goddess (Devi Dharm) as alluded to in paragraph 180 
(Chapter IV.), which must have caused a shrinkage in 
the real proportion of literacy in this small sect recruited 
mainly from the educated classes. The more important 
castes of Dev Dharm in point of literacy are given in the 
margin. The Aroras and Khatris contribute most to the 
strength of literate Dev Dharmis and 42 out of the 103' 
literate feniales of this sect belong to the Arora caste. 

Compared with the Brahmos and Dev Dharmis the Aryas are an enormous iryas, 
body and embrace many more castes. The recent admission of the Meghs, Ods 
and other TYien i al castes brings the extent of education in this body of reformed 
ideas down very much nearer to the Hindu figures. But, although they have only 
more than twice as many literates per mille of males as the average for all 

Hindus, yet 80 per mille of their fepnales are educated 
against 7 for all Hindus, The castes of Aryas show- 
ing the highest proportion of literates are Suds (111 
out of 306), Kalals (108 out of 319), Kayasths (129 
out of 337), Mahajaus (54 out of 108) and those with the 
largest number of educated persons are entered in the 
margin. The Arya Aroras belong mainly to the west- 
ern Punjab. The Khatris and Brahmans are inhabit- 
ants of the central Punjab and the Aggarwals have 
been returned mostly in the eastern Punjab — Districts 
of Delhi, Hissar and Karnal. The Rajput Aryas being generally educated people, 
it is not startling to find that they have 176 literates per mille against the pro- 
portion of 26 for all Rajputs. But the fact that more than one-tenth of the Ods 
who have attached ^emselves to the Arya Samaj are literate and that even the 
Meghs (mostly of Sialkot), who have been recently elevated, have 5 literates per 
mille, appears to be a proof of the activitv of the Arya Samaj in imparting educa- 
tion to the menial classes. 

■ Census of 1901 literacy in the vernaculars was differentiated lateracrintha 

with reference to the script employed and the figures were classified into (1) Urdu or 
Hmdustam, (2) Hindi or Bh^ha, (3) Gurmukhi, (4) Pashto, (5) Tibetan, (6) Tankri 
and (7) Lande or Mahajani, A slightly different classification has been adopted 
on the present occasion which, however, adm its of a comparison. Literates in the 

vernaculars have 


Actual figubes. 


Caste. 

Total. 

Lflerate. 

Arora ... 

10,547 

8,613 

Brahman ... 

7,240 

2,077 

Khatri ... 

17,287 

6,212 

Od as* ess 

6,102 

642 

Bajpnt ... 

2,403 

421 

Aggarwal ... 

1,983 

474 


Vemacnlara with script 
employed. 


Urdti (Total) 

::: 

Hindi (ToM) 

f Nagri 

Scripts,,, < Lande or hlabaiani 
( Others 

Paiuabi (Total) 

f Gnrmnhhi 
\ Lande or Mahajani 

Scripts,,, < Kagti 

/ Tankri 

V Persian 

Others 


Persons, 


402,728 

89A353 

8,375 

149.336 

76,475 

72,541 

1,320 

3U,255 

141,800 

122,046 

27,191 

17,463| 

2,7o5 

3.905i 


Males. 


Females. 


385,091 

377,252 
7,839 
137,985 
Go, 538 
71,251 
1,196 
285-872 
121.066 
120,720 
24,281 
17,136 
2,669 
3,440 


been grouped into 
those who correspond in (I) Urdu, 
(2) Hindi, (3) Panjabi and (4) other 
dialects or languages. Separate figures 
h&ve been given in Appendix to 
Table VIII for the script, emploved 
124 in ■wntmg each vernacular, the lesser 
loll® scripts being clubbed together 


n.637 

17,101 

536 

11.351 

9,937 

1,290 


i|326 “otbers” under each head. For facility 
^827 reference, the absolute figures for 
86 
. 465 


all rdigions are reproduced in the 
margin. In spite of the Urdu — 
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dealt with in the next Chapter, the- 
appear to have been affected by indivi* 

man may 


a 


Panjabi — ^Hindi controversy, which 
record respecting scripts does not 

dnal prejudices to any appreciable extent, for oven though 

profess to talk in one vernacular while he ackially uses another, it is less eaay for 
him to conceal the script in which he is accustomed to write his letters. More- 
over, it must not be assumed that because a person talks one langn.igeat home, he 
necessarily carries on his- correspondence in the same vernacular and in the script- 
usually employed for it. Instances of people talking nothing but Panjabi 
at home, but conducting their business and correspondence in the Urdu 
language and Persian script are numerous. Certain corrections had, however, 
to be made in the returns in respect of double and triple entries regarding literacy), 
which had been .made in a few cases, contrary to instructions. Under these orders- 
the persons could be classed under only one of them, and the absolute rule- 
adopted in such cases was to take the first entry and to ignore the others. Por 
instance, if a person had been returned as literate in Urdu (Persian), Hindi (Nagri),. 
and Panjabi (Gurmukhi) he was put down as literate in Urdu and using the 
Persian script. From the results of inspections at the Sorting oflBces, there is 
reason to believe that Urdu (Persian) gained to a certain extent by this rule of 
thumb, but it was not possible to adopt any other means of eliminating super- 
fluous entries and after all Urdu being at present the most important of the 
written vernaculars, it was only fair that a person who had acquired the neces- 
sary eflficioncy in that vernacular along with a greater or lesser knowledge of 
the others should be reckoned as literate in that. Omissions had also to be 
STipplied in some cases where the languaere alone had been returned without noting' 
the script, for instance when the entry was merely Urdu, Hindi or Panjabi. In. 
such cases, it was assumed that the language was written in the script most com- 
monly employed. This explanation will make tbe exact meaning of the figures clear.. 

Literates in Urdu number 17 per mille and of these 16 use the 
Persian script, while one per mille write the language in Nagri, Lande,. 
Gurmukhi, Gujrati, Bengali, Tankri or Roman characters. Panjabi cornea- 
next in importance being used by 13 per mille. The scripts employed are - 
Gurmukhi by 6, Lande or Mahajani by 5, Nagri by 1 and' Tankri by 1. Only 
2,766 persons write Panjabi in the Persian character (mostly in Gurdaspuiv 
Ferozepore and Patiala) but the proportion is less than 1 per mille. Literates- 
in Hindi aggregate 6 per mille, half of them using the Nagri character and half 
the commercial script called Lande or Mahajani. The proportion employing- 
other scripts is insignificant. But it may be mentioned that 148 persons write 
Hindi in the Persian character, 148 in Tankri, 184 in Bengali , 128 in Gujrati 
and 711 in Gurmukhi. When Hindi is written in Gurmukhi* it is difficult ta 
decide whether it is really Hindi or Panjabi. The figures are however too 
small to affect tbe results. 

423. The proportion of persons using each language and script is 

given by sexes in Subsidiary Table 
LA. Persian still remains the most 
important script as will be seen from 
the marginal figures, which combine 
the persons using each script under all the 
vernaculars. Close on 400,000 literates 
write in that character. Next in numerical 
strength comes Mahajani or Lande (with 
less than 200,000 writers). Gurmukhi 
appears to be somewhat more in use than Nagri, but the two taken together are 
only a little more than half the strength of the Persian script. 

The other vernaculars used are detailed on the title page of Appendix 
to Table VHI (Volume III), the more important of them being- Nepali, 
Bengali, Bhoti, Gujrati, Tibetan, and Arabic. As many as 119 males and 
76 females have put themselves down as reading and writing Arabic. This 
is not very inconsistent with the presence of 648 male and 421 female Arabs in 
the Province, although the number of females seems to admit of some exagge ration 

■ The Gnrm nHii character rras invented in the 16tb Centniy by Gnrn Angad, tbe second Sikh Gum, to improra 
npon the crude Lande script, which was then employed for -writing in Panjabi and Vnlgar Hindi. ' - 


Script. 

Persons. 

filaies. 

Females. 

••• 

397,i296 

380,061 

91,143 

17,195 

••• ••• 

140,170 

13,027 

Gurmnhhi 

143,040 

122.204 

20,836 

Lande or blahajaiU 

200,491 

197,640 

2.851 

Tankri 

17,631 

4,636 

17,238 

898 

Others 

4,102 

534 
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and it appears that some females as Tvell as males yho are constant readers of the 
Koran have returned themselves as literate in Arabic, Now that the North-West 
Frontier Province has been separated, only 26 males and 1 female have he'en regis- 
tered as literate in Pashto. Koman is employed as a script by 275 persons writ- 
ing in Urdu and 1 female ^ting in Hindi. The character is, however, used 
somewhat more extensively, although with reference to the script most commonly 
employed, it has been recorded only in a few cases. 

424. The Parsis show the largest proportion of persons conducting their u^of rema- 
correspondence in Urdu mostly in the Persian characterjjnt their number is small- 1 °“^™ ^ 
The Jains have 84 per mille who write Urdu, 73 of them using the Persian script. 

Of every 1,000 Indian Christians 33 write in Urdu and 19 per mille of fhe Hindus 
can read and write in that language. The proportion of Muhammadans using 
this language is only 15 per mille and they all write in the Persian character (ex- 
cept 90 males and 19 females who use other scripts). li is, however, to be remem- 
bered that the total number of literate Muhammadans is not more than 16 per mille. 

The Sikhs have as many as 14 persons out of every 1,000 writing Urdu in the 
Persian character. The Jains also lead in literacy in the Hindi Ianguag6(l23)but 
the Hindus have only 16 persons per mille writing Hindi, half of them in Nagri and 
in the commercial script. The Sikhs have only 1 per mille writing Hindi in 
the Lande character. The Zoroastrians have 25 per mille writing Hindi, mostly in 
Nagri. The distribution of persons using Panjabi in correspondence is, Jains 55, 

Sikhs 43 (using the Gurmukhi character 36, Lande 7 and Nagri less than 1), Hindus 
-20 (using mostly the commercial script, a little Nagri and some Tankri) in every 
1,000. The proportion of Muhammadans using Panjabi in the commercial script 
is less than 1 per mdle. 

It will thus appear that, although the absolute strength of the Muham- 
madans reading and writing-in Urdu is the largest, that of the Hindus is not 
much smaller, and together with the Jains and Sikhs they use that vernacular 
more widely than the Muhammadans, while its relative use is larger amongst 
the Jains and Hindus. But the establishment of numerous Hindi-teaohing 
Schools and the organization of Hindi Pracharni Sabhas is likely to extend 
the use of the Hindi language and the Nagri script amongst the Hindus, while , 

Panjabi written in Gurmu^, which is being fostered particularly by the Sikhs, 
is also bound to come into more extensive use. 

425. The figures of each of the three main vernaculars are compared in the variation. 

margin with those of 1901. Literates in Hindi 
have improved in the past ten years by 8 per cent, 
the increase being more prominent amongst 
females (110 per cent.) compared with that in 
males (3 per cent.). This gain may be as- 
cribed to the general development in education. 

-/.r... J.I • 1 , to be borne in mind that in 

1901, the script alone wns the differentiating standard and that all persons writing 
Lande or Mahajani were put down as literates in Panjabi ; while, as a matter of 
fact, both Hindi of the eastern Punjab and Panjabi of the central and western 
tracts are written in the commercial script and consequently the present figures 
distinguish Urdu, Hindi, and Panjabi written in that character. A good dial of 
increase must, therefore, also be' due to the transfer to Hindi of a number of 
persons put down in 1901 under the head Panjabi. Panjabi has shown a con- 
traction of 24 per cent, ; literacy in that language having increased 73 per 
cent, amongst females and decreased 28 per centi amongst the males. 


• Vornncnlax. 

1911. 

1901. 

nifiTerence 
per cent. 

Hindi ... ' 

i 149,336 

138.786 

4-8 

Urda 

409,72s 

341.547' 

+ 18 

Panjabi 

311,265 

412,117 

-24 


The loss in Panjabi would appear to have been a gain to Urdu and ; the for- 
mer now shows 18 per cent, more literates than in 1901, an increase of 16 per cent, 
amongst the males and 110 per cent, amongst the females. It is possible that the 
increase may have l^en exaggerated to a certain extent by persons (Khojas, &c.) 
who corres^nd m Panjabi but use the commercial or Persian script having been 
takenas writing Urdu. But, generally speaking, more and more boys who fofmerly 
read nothm^but Guraukhi, are learning Urdu at the schools. T^en they have 
acquired sufficient efficiency in the latter vernacular, it usually replaces Panjabi 
m their business and private correspondence. It is also a fact that numerous 
tradeis and business men who ten years ago kept up their account books in 
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Panjabi, using tbe commercial script, find it more convenient now to. nse Urdu 
language in the Persian character, in their accounts. English account books have 
been introduced by a few advanced firms, but education in that langoage is not 
yet sufficiently widespread to come into general use by the commercial classes. 

426. The distribution of literacy in each vernacular by age-periods, given 

in the margin, is interesting. It shows that in the 
ages below 20, Urdu is employed roost largely as 
the medium of communication. Hindi stands 
next and Panjabi comes last, while on the other 
hand, the order is just the reverse in literates 
over 20 years of age. "Widespread literacy in a 
vernacular during the earlier ages is apparently 
the sign of its growth, while the contrary coupl- 
ed with a higher proportion of literates in the 
Judged by this standard, Urdu would appear 
to be in the most favourable position. But 
a comparison with the similar figures of 
1901 given in the margin, reveals the fact thnt, 
in spite of the improvement shown the 
absolute figures, Urdu has been losing ground 
in the early ages, and that ' its proportion 
of literates over 20 has risen from 677 to 
717 per mille, and that in this respect it is 
Hindi on the other hand is gaining in the 
of the proportion in the higher ages, 
that Hindu" schoolboys have largely taken 

I _ H 1. »’ t • L 


Ago 

Urdu 

Hindi 

Panjabi 

0-10 

16 

14 

10 

10-15 

120 

62 

64 

15-20 

147 

lOS 

93 

2.0 and over ... 

717 

816 

843 


older ages indicates decadence. 


Age 

Urdu 

Hindi 

Panjabi 

O-IO 

29 

11 

12 

10—15 

138 

59 

59 

15—20 

156 

97 

97 

20 and over ... 

677 

833 

832 


sharing the fate of Panjabi, 
ages below 20 at the expense 
The explanation of this is 
up Hindi as' their vernacular in place of Urdu. The small total increase in literates 
in Hindi is also to some extent due, as pointed out by the Deputy Commissioner 
of Eohtak, to heavy losses from epidemics, among the illiterates in the tracts 
with a 'prepondeiunce of persons employing Hindi (written in Mahajani script) 
for correspondence. The general conclusion which can be deduced from the 
figures is, that Urdu is being speedily substituted for Panjabi in commercial 
circles and that Panjabi with its Gurmukhi and indigenous commercial scripts 
is losing ground in spite of the vigorous efforts in its behalf, which would not appear 
to have done more than saved it from a more rapid decline, and that Hindi is mak- 
ing :i slew but steady progress and is replacing Urdu amongst the Hindus. 

427. Only 8 males and 1 female in every 1,000 of the population of each 
sex are literate in English, the proportion of English-knowing persons to tho total 
population being o per mille. The ratio of total literates to those knowing 
English is 37:5, but while only 1 in every 8 literate males has a knowledge of 
English, tho similar proportioji for females is 6:1. 

A con-ect idea of tho extent of English education among tho Indians 
can bo formed only by separating the figures of literate Europeans and Anglo- 
Indians:, which aggregate 31,455.* Deducting this from tho total of literates 
in English — t.e., 117,561, tho balance of 86,106 represents Indians who 
know English. In other words, only 36 Indians — including Parsis — per 10,000 

can read and write English. It may, 
however, be noted that 383 Europeans 
and Anglo-Indians are also literate 
in vernacular. Of tho Indians, 807 per- 
sons profess to know English alono 
and no vem.icnlar. As many as 477 of 
them are Indian Christians who may 
have some justification for claiming to 
have learnt no vernacular, and 76 
Parsis may also bo right in thr-ir 
allegation. But it is somew’ljat strange 


fUientrs in Ecj;liFb 

Etirr foics nn<i ADgio-Iodi&oa 
wlio fcno** Kngliiib ontjr ... 
i Di;:o who abo kooTr veniaco- 

... ... ... ... 

% \ In lua Ckrbtiacs vho kcoiT 

I KcflsiJi c-n!y 

wh't idio know Teraaco- 

rj » h," 

O’.;-.' r ri-t Vi-c i wl.o prcles s to know 

tn.'? ... 


117,661 


31, lU 
291 


477 

2,457 


330 


31.455 


2,931 


I ri-: Tt.-Eitnhfj rcll 62,312J 


8.1,142 


* ! I* i’ tLTrirrtl •* ty iledialisg Indian C!:rLitiaa litewto* in English (iflOl) item tbe total nuraber of 
i- i Jr-i!.': ksevis^ Ea.rlish 
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that 254 Tnj^imnR of oiihor persuasiona (Hindus 202, Sikhs 17, Jains 10 and 
Muhammadan 25) should abo own complete ignorance of any vernacular langu- 
age and script. The above figures which were obtained by special sorting 
nnd have not been incorporated in any table are detailed in the margin. 

428. The Sub-Hiihalayan Natural Division leads with 100 male and 11 
female literates per 10,000 and the N.-W. Dry Area occupies the last place with 
46 males and 4 females. Simla with its large European population stands easily 
first. The districts with large European stations and cantonments, of course, have 
nn abundance of literates in English and the proportion varies from Simla with 
1,087 ttirIr and 1,089 females per 10,000, and Lahore with 327 males and 69 
females, to the Mandi and Suket States which contain only 7 males and no females 
and 9 males and 1 female, respectively, literate in English per 10,000. 

The Nabha State would also appear to be very backward in English education, 
there being no more than 14 males and 1 female in every 10,000 persons in the 
•Stale who know English. An Indian schoolboy cannot read and write a letter in 
English till be is about 15 years old and the ever-increasing number of scholars 
in Anglo-Vernacular schools is largely responsible for the proportion of English 
literacy being highest in the age-period \5 — ^20 (141 males and 18 females per 
10,000). The comparative figures given in Subsidiary Table IV show very clearly 
"how great the progress in English education has been during the past two 
•decades. The proportion for the Province is 80 literate males and J 0 literate 
females per 10,000 as compared with 62 males and 6 females in 1901, and 28 
males and 4 females in 1891. The greatest success has been achieved in the Sub- 
Tfimalayan and lndo*Gangetic Plain West Division. 

429. Leaving alone European and Anglo-Indian Christians who have 904 Bj religion, 
males and 812 females per mille literate in English, the Jews with 667 males and 

;222 females per mille, and the Zoroastrians who form an exception to the 
Indian community in point of English education, having 745 males and 
463 females per mille literate in that language, the Jains lead in English 
•education with 42 male and 1 female literates per mille. The kimilar 
figures for the Hindu, Sikh and Muhammadan males are 10, 6 and 
4, respectively, but the number of females with the English qualification 
amongst them ..is much below 1 per mille (bemg Hindus 3, Sikhs 1 and 
Muhammadans 1 per 10,000). The proportion of Indian Christians who are 
literate in English is small, being only 20 males and 16 females per mille. 

430. The castes which contribute the greatest proportion of literates in By caste. 

English to the population are. noted in the 
margin in order of merit.- Comparing with 
the ^figures given in paragraph it would 
be seen that the Khatris and Aroras who 
depend a good deal on service besides trade, 
maintain in respect of English education 
their superiority in general literacy, but that 
the Aggarwals who are a purely trading class 
have, in spite of their high standard of 
literacy in the vernacular, a comparatively 

■smaller number of males educated in English. The Brahmans of this Province 
■do not appear to be very go-abead in receiving English education. On the 
•other hand, the Sheikhs have a comparatively large proportion of literates 
in English and the Sayads also seem to be devoting attention to English' 
•education. ^ The Khojas who also live mainly by trade are apparently con* 

•tent with literacy in the vernaculars, for their proportioiu of male literates in 
•English is only 86 for every 10,000. It may be inferred from these figures that 
English education is at present the monopoly of the higher castes, both Hindu 
and Muhammadan, who can afford to meet the necessary expenses, and that the 
^stes engaged mostly in trade do not find it necessary or convenient to impart 
Buglisli educatiou to their children ^dth anything like the zeal "which possesses 
the other higher castes, although they cannot do without a fairly large degree of 
literacy in their respective vernaculars. Kor are the agricultural castes makinff 
much headway,- yet, lu English education. The Jats with 17 literates per miJle 
have only one m a thousand, who knows English. The zeal for Female education 
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Khatri 

Sheikh 
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fry?Tns, liOTveror, to be general and eren the trading classes, when they begin to 
cdneato their females, prefer to include a certain, amount of English education 
in thoir curriculum. 

431. Female education has made wonderful progress during the past 
thirty years; the proportion of literate females having risen from 1 to 6 
per miile, and it is noteworthy that I in every 6 of educated females knows 
En£:Ii.?h (paragraph 427) while the similar number of males is I in 8. 

It would thus appear that the females who ore foremost to receive educa- 
ti-on arc those who have the facilities of learning the English language besides 
a vomacular. The rural tracts are very backward indeed, and the fact 
that female education is confined mostly to the towns is clear from the high 
proportion of 55 per raille in the cities and selected towns. The people take strong 
exception to girls being sent to the same schools as boys and this has led to the estab- 
lishment of a largo number of Girls’ Schools by Municipal Boards and by private 
onteq)riso. There are now 15 High and 599 Primary Girls Schools in tho 
Pnivinco, with 1,244 and 26,174 scholars respectively, the aggregate of the 
latter representing 24 per miile of the females of school-going age (i.e.,* 15 per 
cent, of tho total female population) and 10 per miile of the girls 5 — 15 years old. 

The results of University examination at 
which female students 'appeared, are noted 
in the margin. Twenty years ago only one 
female appeared at and passed tho Matri- 
culation examination. By 1901, the number 
going up for that examination had risen 
to 10, but few went higher, while the 
figures of 1911 show that four female 
students passed the First Arts (Inter- 
mediate) examination and that tho Degree 
examinations wore also attempted, although 
without success. 
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flourisLing condition. Tho nttondnnco is full, in fnct in most cases ^eatly in excess of the 
accommodation available. Not a few of tho large schools maintained by these religious 
bodies have suitably equipped Boarding Houses of their own. So keen is tho interest taken 
by tho people in female education that they have begun to send out their daughters as 
boarders. Tho leading features of these denominational schools, somo of wliioh have begun 
to send up candidates for tho Matriculation examination of tho Punjab TTniversity, are the 
education imparted in the religions of tho girls and tho practical training in cookery a,nd ot 
domestic matters given tliom. Tho schools are under tho general supervision of religious 
and social organisations, but tho immediate control vests in porsouB -who have devoted 
thomselve? to tho work for patriotic reasons and who tako for their devoted and whole* 
hearted labour no more than a small subsistence allowance. This is tho most creditable 
feature of tho whole affair, and one on which these bodies and persons deservo to be most 
heartily congratulated. The trend of the progress is still upward. Education of women 
has begun to bo appreciated by tho people. Among thn better classes of tho people-- Hindus, 

Siklis mid Muhammadans, it has begun to ho understood and recognised that a girl must bo 
well educated before sbo can expect to get n suitable matcli. ^ So keen is tho desire for 
English and Anglo-Vernaonlnr education among tho people that in Lalioro a largo number 
of Hindu, Sikh and Mnliammndan girls liavo joined the Kinnaird High Sobool for Girls, 
the Convent School and the Victoria May Girls’ School. Tho fees charged in all these 
schools aro high and girls have come from tho mofassil in sovcral cases. During the jiast 
five years sevcr.sl girls have passed tho Matricnlation examination of the Punjab Univorsity. 
Arrangements liavo only recently been made to raise tho Victoria hlay School for Girls to 
tho status of a College." 

That tboro is a rush for liigbor education among fomalps is evidenced by 
.the following remarks nf the Director of Public Insti'uction in liis Departmental 
Eepoit of 1909-1 0* : — 

“In addition to tho marked increase in tho number of pupils during the year, there aro 
many signs that tho education of girls is being more fully realized’ ns one of tho needs of tho 
time, ffighcr edeention is being taken up energetically b^' private bodies and tho now unaided 
schools, such ns those of the Maharani of Bnrdwan, tho Vedic Putri Pathshnla, and the 
Khntri Girls’ School at Ijahoro, all aim at having High departments." 

The recent opening of tbo Qneon Mary’s Collogo at Lahore, connected 
with tho Victoria ^May Girls* School, is an important step towards the education 
of Purdah girls. 

432. Bat tho prejudice of the masses against female education has not died pttojndiwB 
out yet. Among the Hindus, the idea is that no one but the father, 
brother or husband may teach a female, t and that she must read at home.J uod? ' 
Again according to Muhammadans no female shall o.Ypos 0 hei* face to a person 
not falling within, the degree prohibited for marringo. Tbo perpetual tutelage 
of woman which has been practised so long does not, moreover, allow the parents 
to be reconciled to the education of their girls which is likely to make the latter 
independent. 


^ 433. _ What particular kind of education is needed for tho Indian girl is 
a subject which has been exercising the minds of tho Indian public. It would 
be vain to conceal tho fact that neither the Primary nor the Secondary education 
of the typo now in vogue conduces to tbo happiness in social life cf either sex. 
There are no doubl solitary instances in which the marriage of a hi«riiiy 
educated girl to a liighly educated man of independent means results in 
typically happy conjugal life. But ordinarily the Primary education does 
not teach a girl much more than to read and write letters, which instead 
of helping her in house management in after life, usually becomes the source 
of suspicion and jealousy in the mind of her husband and elder female relatives 
On the other hand, high education which is of necessity secular, atrophies the 
religions side of the woman and creates in her mind ideals which under ordinary 
circumstances are incapable of realization. The result is that when married 
she alienates the feelings of the females near and dear to her and in many 
cases proves a somewhat unmanageable Inxuiy to the husband, unless he 
happens to be of an extraordinarily go-ahead frame of mind. I have talked 
to many an educated Indian of less advanced views and have been often told 
that the female education needed is one in which the girls should be taught— 
subjects relating to- household management, based on the ethical teachings 

* Para. 75, page 10. " ^ 
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of their religion, so that they shonld develop a strong religions and moral 
character, along with the capacity . for becoming useful help-mates under 
the social conditions prevailing in the grade of society to which they belong. 
This must naturally depend upon the efforts of philanthropic gentlemen, and 
a good deal is being done ; but until a sound basis for female education can 
be arrived at, it must be considered to be in a transition stage and the 
advocacy thereof by the masses will continue 'to remain half-hearted. By 
way of illustration I quote below the views of an enlightened Muhammadan 
gentleman. More or less similar ideas have been expressed to me by Hindus 
and Sikhs who have had experience in the education and bringing up of girls. 

' “ The woman is the principal depositary of the religions idea. In the interests of a 

continuous national life, therefore, it is extremely necessaiy to give her, in the first place, a 
sonnd religions education. That must, however, be supplemented by a general knowledge 
•of Muslim Eistory, Domestic Economy and Hygiene. This will enable her to give a degree 
of intellectual companionship to her husband, and successfully to do the duties of mother- 
hood which, in my opinion, is the principal function of the woman. All subjects which 
have a tendency to dewomanize and to de-Muslamise her must be carefully excluded from, 
her education. But our educationists are still groping in the dark. ' They have not yet 
been able to prescribe a definite course of study for our girls ; and some of them are, 
unfortunately, too much dazzled by the glamour of Western ideals to realize the difference 
between Islam which constructs nationality out of a purely abstract idea — i.e., religion, and 
Westernism which builds nationality on an objective basis — i.e., country.”* 

Considerable efforts are, no donbt, being made as the following extract 
from the Provincial Eeport on Public Instruction for 1909-iOt will show. 

“ Domestic Economy is one of the greatest needs of the Punjab and one of the most 
difilcnlt to supply. All the Christian boarding schools teach the subject practically, as also 
the Hindu orphanages. The Arya Orphanage in Ferozepore is noticeable in this respect, 
ior it has some quite tiny babies who are managed entirely by the elder girls. The Sialkot 
boarding school divides the children into families of 12 girls who each do their cooking, 
-washing and house work, even the little ones helping. !&e older ones of the family are 
responsible for the young ones, taking general care of them and mending their clothes. 
The industrial schools have the same method. Lectures on Domestic Economy and Hygiene 
were delivered by a lady doctor to the pupils of the Eformal School at Lahore, and a practical 
book has been written for the use of the teachers and translated into Urdu. Geography is 
still very badly taught, The teachers have no books of reference in their vernaculars from 
which they can enlarge their lessons. Fine sewing has received a great impetus from the 
inclusion of all kinds of sewing and embroidery in the ladies’ section of the Lahore exhibi-’ 
tion. Girls from all parts of the Province attended it and were able to see good examples of 
many kinds of embroidery, lace and plain sewing and to get new patterns and ideas and 
compare their work with that of the women of other districts. Physical training is still 
neglected in the Board primary schools.” 

But Miss Francis who went home three years ago with a vast experience as 
.an Inspectress of Schools seems to have rightly gauged the situation as shown 
by her remarks at the last meeting of The National Indian Association of London. 

" She said that there was one thing that bad struck her during the whole time she 
was in the Punjab, and that was that they did not succeed in reaching the olass of girls who 
were really most in need of education, who would profit by it most, and that was the wives 
-of those professional men who had had their education in England, and who by reason 
of their English education found themselves further from sympathy with their wives than 
if they had had no education at all. The homes of these people were less happy in many 
-cases in consequence of their education simply becanse tbeir wives bad not been brought 
■up to tbeir level. She stated tliat the reason was that we had not yet succeeded in 
working out any system which entirely suited these classes.' In the first place, we had 
a difficulty with the very notion of school. It is difficult for purdah girls to attend school 
beyond very early childhood, and' even to attend school at all. Consequently the 
Government plans, moulded on the boys’ schools were not fonnd suitable 'to the needs of 
•girls. It is impossible for the English Government to know what are the real needs of 
Indian homes, and it must be for you ludiaus entirely to plan ont a system of education for 
the ladies of your families. It is only you who know what you really require in your own 
homss. An Englishwoman cannot know it, still less an Englishman, .and still less again the 
English Government. It is for youj then, to think out how to meet the necessities apparent 
when yon find your home life deficient owing to the want of edneation amongst the women 
of yonr families and to decide for yourselves on what lines their education shonld run. ” J 


_ . * Extract from a lecture on Mnalim Comtnnziity doHvered bj Doctor Sheikh Alnhammad Xqh&I, SI. A.. 

lJ»m»lcr.»t-Law. 

t P.ira 73, page 18. 
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So in spite of all tliat has been done and the fever heat -with which peop'le 
•are rushing in for female education, the right type of education needed for the 
Indian and particularly the Panjabi girls still remains to bo determined. 

434. No distinction is made in the public schools between boys of high and Education 
low castes, but the untouchables — i.e., Cb uhras, Chsimars, Meghs, &c., are found very of depressed 
rainly in such schools. Tlio education of the depressed classes is, however, engag- classes, 
ing much attention, and besides the Missionary Schools opened expressly for their 
beneOt, efforts are being made in many places to establish local schools for the 
education of the member's of untouchable castes who have been elevated to the rank 
of touohablos. By way of example may bo mentioned (1) the Jlegh High School, 
bialkot; the Primary Schools at Gondal, Kila Sobha Singh, Zafiarwal and Marala 
(Sialkot District) for Meghs ; the Dnmna Primary School at Behlolpur, in the 
•Gvirdaspur District, all founded by the Arya Snmaj, the Ranika Raipur and 
Ambala Schools for Chamar and the Dev Ashram School for Ohuhras at Lahore 
managed by the Dev Samaj. The following extract from the Provincial Report 
of the Educational Department for 1909-10 refers to the education of the 
depressed classes : — 

“ Tho Delhi Inspector reports the oxistenen of 29 schools classed as " low caste/* 

■chicBy attended by Ghamars. He says : — “ Tho London Baptist Mission , Khnrar, opened 
some now schools in tho Ambala District, replacing in Eomo instances a number of snch 
schools which had disappeared. District Inspectors, however, encourage low caste hoys 
to read in ordinary schools, and all tho districts oxcopt Delhi and Kamal give evidence to 
this edect. Thoro nro 1 33 (against 100) snch children who read in ordinary schools ; 
but they arc generally not allowed to mix with the higher classes except in tho Simla Dis- ■ 
trict whero this distinction docs not appear to bo observed at all. There wore also 78 boja 
of the Mina tribe (a criminal tribe with Shahjnhnnpur ns its ccnlro) reading in diSoront 
schools, the bulk of them being in Shnhjnhanpnr Primary School (Gurgnon District). Tho 
District Inspector reports that their education has done them good, as in tho majority of 
■cases their criminal instincts nro curbed and they do not so freely and fearlessly fake to crime 
ns their elders did before thorn. Stipends and rewards aro given to Minn boys by Government 
as an indneoment. In Jnllandnr there is an aided school in Kulu for Soli boys and 231 low 
caste pupils aro studying in ordinary schools. In the Lahore Division several schools, attended 
cbiclly or wholly by low caste children, aro maintained by Missionary bodies. No special 
schools aro reported to exist in tho other divisions, and tho general opinion is that the 
prejudice against low castes is weakening. Tho Multan Inspector notes tho case of a boy 
belonging to a criminal tribe who attends an aided school in tho Jhang District.” 
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Comparison with previous Censuses. 

The p roportion of literates per millo at each Census is compared in Progress 
the margin. Under tho Census Commissioner’s orders, tbe since I88i. 
figures of tboso * learning’-— of persons under 1 5 years 
of ago, have been excluded from the statistics of 1891 and 
1881, for tbo purposes of comparison, in order to bring 
tbe figures of those Censuses on a par with the present 
ones. But this procedure has resulted in the omission 
from the statistics of 1881 and 1891, of such of the boys and girls under tuition 
as have now been returned under the head literate. Tho proportion of 1891 and 
1881 should, therefore, be somowbat below tho mark. But the figures may be 
taken as good enough for a rough comparison. That tho progress in -education 
has been marked and continuous, is obvious. 

But while there aro one-third as many male literates more per mille now 
as there were in 1881, the improvement in female education has been quite pheno- 
minal and the relative strength of educated females has become six-fold dur- 
ing the past thirty years. The Indo-Gangetic Plain, which contains most of 

the educfitional centres, has . been at a 
distinct advantage, and in all Natural 
Divisions, tho Districts with a large 
number of tenebiug institutions show 
the best results, as indicated in tbe 
margin. A detailed examination of tbe 
figures is possible only for tbe two last 
Censuses. 


District. 
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1911 
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ono total number of literates bas increased from Comnart- 

-o9o,3o5 to 899,195 or by 1 per millo. Bub this will be taken as showing u large 
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fain when it is remembered that the total population has contracted by 

I 42 900 i.c.j 2 per cent. The proportion of literates to every thousand of 

ponnbtion has increased from 36 to 37 -which in itself Tvould imply an improve- 
ment against the much larger decrease in population. But the higher standard 
of literacy adopted at this Census (see paragraph 413) has d-warfed the present 
fif ures. It -will be shown further on in paragraph 439 that education has really 

profn-essed, by rapid strides during the past decade. 

° There is a large decrease (of 24, 371) in the number of male literates, which 
out-numbers the decrease in the total male population of the Province (24,080),* but 
nuite an appreciable increase of (25,201) in the number of literate females in 
spite of a loss of 518,820® in the total number of females. The variation in the 
relative sti-ongth, therefore, is a decrease from 65 to 63 per mille amongst males, 
and an increa*sc from 3 to 6 in females, per mille of the total population of each 
sfx, at each Census. The decrease in population has not affected the literacy 
dfurcs amonf the females as the majority of the victims of plague and other 
epidemics belonged to the unlettered classes. 

437. The variation per mille in population and literacy, for British Terri- 

■ — — tory and the Native States, separately, 

is shown in the margin for purposes of 
comparison. It will be seen that in spite 
of the population of the Native States 
having decreased to a greater extent 
than that of British Territory, the 
number of male literates, has shown an 
improvement in the former against a 
decrease inthe latter, while the rise in the 
number of female literates has also been 
larger in the Native States. In British 
Territory, however, greater progrea is being made in English education. 

The only districts in which male literacy has increased are Delhi, 
Simla, Ijahore, Gujranwala, Shahpur, Lyallpur, Jhang and Muzaffargarh. In 
the three districts first named, the number of male literates has increased 
in spite of a diminished male population. This result in the Districts of 
Delhi and Lahore is duo partly to the reduction of population in the 
rural areas where the people are almost all illiterate -with no appreciable diminu- 
tion of the urban population which embraces most of the literates in tho 
district.®, and partly to tho fact that they contain cities which are large educational 
cvutros, l>csido3 having numerous schools in the rural tracts. Tho increase of 
literacy in Simla is very slight, being 35 males only, and needs no comment, 
•^’p-ciriily a.® the docrcaso in the males i.s only 1,446. In the remaining five districts 
th" incie;i.-e in rnah* literacy is accompanied by a growth of the male population, 
lud yet the rij=e in the former is not at all proportionate to that in tho latter. 

In tho seven districts noted in the 
margin, the male population has increa‘'cd but 
tho number of male literates has declined. 
The decrease of literacy in these districts is 
generally attributed to the stricter definition 
of the term ‘literate* at the recent Census, but 
in tho Dora Ghazi Khan District the figures 
of male literates have also been affected by 
emigration from tho ill-fated town. Tho im- 
portant variations in tho Native Slates are 
noted in the margin. *I’ho Chief of the Nnhan 
Stale attributes the decrease to the inclusion 
in the State returns of the CenBii.® of 190] of a 
body- of .".'ipptr.a who were almo.st all literate. 
Baliawalpnr and Mandi jint forward cxplana- 
tion* to the effect that formerly people n.scd to 
g.-j in largely for religions in.strnction and wore 
■ re-rf^-iit C*;n?u-; fiich per.^on.s were not r.o rf-tuni‘>d unlof.s 
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tbey fulfilled tbo cotidilious novr prescribed. Another reason for the decrease in 
Bamiwalpur is that in 1901 tbo State was under Settlement and a large number 
•of tbe Settlement staff, down to chain men, who were mostly outsiders, were liter- 
-nte. In Patiala tbo increase is the result of the opening of several new schools 
•during the past decade and tbo growing demand for education among the people. 

The increase in Eapurtbalais also duo to the same cause. The State bad increas- 
ed its educational grant from Rs. 36,863 in 1901 toRs. 57,663 in 1910 and 
•the number of schools had risen during tbe same period from 33 to 42. The 
'•increase in Malerkotla is attributed to the presence of a large educated staff for 
tbo conduct of Settlement Opeiutions in the State, besides the efforts of the 
Chief in tbo interest of education. 

Statistics of tho Education Department. 

438. Tbo statistics of Education contained in tbo Departmental returns Prima^ 
:-and printed in Subsidiary Table VII to this Chaplor show that Primary education education, 
has grown rapidly tbo number of schools having risen in tbo last ten years 

from 2,682 to 3,920 and that of scholars from 117,420 to 190,255. Since 1891 
the strength of these institutions has been doubled both in number and attend- 
.anco. Private elementary and advanced schools which fulfil tbe prescribed stand- 
ard of efficiency are getting rapidly converted into aided public institutions. 

The result is a steady falling off in tbo number and attendance of that class of 
scliools from 7,312 and 105,312 in 1891 to 2,935 and 57,322 respectively 
in 1911. 

439. Tbo number of Secondary schools bas fallen from 406 in 1901 to 357 Higher 
in 1911 owing to tbe sopanation of tbe North-West Frontier Province. But the education, 
schools so transferred bad few scholars and tbo attendance at tbo schools in tbo 
Province bas increased nevertheless from 68,067 to 92,445 and is almost double 

of that in 1891. The rash for higher education led to tho establishment of six 
new Arts Colleges by private bodies in tho decade 1891-1901. But three of 
them wore unable to stand on their logs and wore consequently ceased to exist 
during tbe past decade. One new Arts College bas, however, been opened 
during tbo last ton years and tbo total number of such Colleges now stands at 
11 compared with 13 in 1901. 'I’he number of Arts College students bas, 
however, risen from 468 in 1891 and 1,251 in 1901 to 2,270 in 1911, that is 
to say, tbe attendance bas nnnrly doubled in 10 years and is fire times as largo 
as it was 20 years ago. Tbe passing of tbe Universities Act of 1904 bas greatly 
improved the efficiency of the Colleges, a step which was essential in tbe 
interests of tbe rapidly growing strength of scholars, desirous of appljing tbeiri- 
selves to intellectual and scientific pursuits. Tbe need for technical training has 
at tbe same time been duly recognized and Professional Colleges have increased' 
in number from 1 to 7* and in scholars from 178 to 709. 

Tbe teaching institutions arc becoming more and more residential. Tbe 
number of students in hostels attnebed to Secondary Scliools has risen in tho 
past 5 years from 8,322 to 12,213. 

The results of University Examinations set foi-tb in Subsidiary Table VIII 
:give an idea of the extent of work which the Colleges are doing. Against 92,445 
•scholars attending Secondary schools only 4,037 (rather more than 4 per cent.) 
appeared at the iTatricnlation examination in 1911, while in 1891 less than 2 
per cent of the Secondary school boys attempted to pass that examination. 

Tbe efficiency of tuition at tbo Secondary schools has also improved for, in spite of 
an appreciable advance in tbe standard of tbe examinations some 51 ppr cent, of 
the candidates passed in 1901 and 1911 compared with only 38 in 1891. Most 
qualify at the Matriculation examination seem to enter one 
College or another, and judging by the results of 1911, it would appear that some 
3o sraolars are successful in obtaining a higher qualification and nearly 1 5 secure ■ 

every 100 students who matriculate. 

Jms IS by ni^eans unsatisfactory, even though the increasing number of candi- 
^tes for University degrees obviously results in more uncertain success, 
pese facts tend to show the enormity of the demand for higher education. ' 

On tbe other band, Pnmary education is spreading rapidly amongst the masse s 

•OoUoge ; and 4, Law CoUey at LSa ; and”” Allege ^ 
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and people are already beginning to agitate for compulsory Primary education^ 
bat tbe fact that only 346,940, f.c., 14 per mille of the total population Tvere- 
attendinfr schools and colleges in 1911 seems to show that tbe stage of universal 
education is still far oS and that, according to the remai’bs of Sir Harcourt Butler, 
people vrill have to give much more practical proof of selfhelp before the end can- 
be attained. 

The iluhammadan, Sikh and other Educational Conferences are striving- 
to spread Primary education and the establishment of the Hindu Educational 
League in Lahore is a noticeable feature of the movement. The Members of the- 
Le.'igue have made it a point to open a Boys’ School in every street or lane •where 
there are 20 boys or more of school-going. age and a Girls’ School, where there is- 
a similar number of girls. 

Other Statistics. 

440. The publication of books affords an index of the extent to and the- 
direction in -which the needs and tastes of the literate population lie. The 
number of books registered under Act XXV of 1867 during the past three 
decades is compared in the margin. The ten years preceding 
the Census of 1891 -would appear to have been most prolific in 
the out-turn of books and the run on Arabic, Hindi, Panjabi and 
Urdu publications appear to have been great. In the next ten 
years, ho-wever, the publication of books slackened and Subsidiary 
Table X appended to this Chapter -will show that Arabic suffered 

* — most, books in that language dropping from 852 to 376 — t.e., to- 

icss than one-half. Arabic works being mainly on religion, the scope for new 
jn-oductions is naturally limited. But publications in other languages also 
diminished more or less, except those in English which showed a small improve- 
ment and in Sindhi which although published in the Panjabi were not intended for- 
circulation in this Province. The decade just ended has evidenced a further fall 
in the registration of new books in the Arabic, Persian, Pashto and Sanskrit 
languages which are gradually falling out of the current studies of the public. 
On tbe contrary, English, Hindi, Panjabi and Urdu books have been published in 
largo numbers, and the total number of books registered in these languages has 
ri.^Gu from 12,448 to 14,122. Books have also been produced for the first time in 
Baltf, Gujarati, GurkbuH (Nepali) and Tibetan. Most of the works were registered 
in the years 1905 and 1906. A large proportion of the literature in English and 
Urdu is intended for use in public schools and those in Hindi are written largely 
for Schools for Hindu girls «nd boys run by Hindu institutions. But tbe bulk of 
the local liieraturo is still published in Urdu, although Panjabi is- running it very 
dole. Tlio percentage of books in various languages, turned out during tbe past 
decade was : — Urdu 42, Panjabi 28, English 7, Hindi 6, Persian 2, Arabic 2, 
Sartskrit 1, other languages 3, while 8 per cent, of the books were published in 
two, 1 in three and just a few (only 7) in more than three languages. 

Tt.c books registered do nor, howevor, exhaust all the literature that issues, 
from the local presses. Xumerous pamphlets on religious and social reform and 
ottior coniiocfed .subjects arc printed every year in Urdu, Hindi and Garmukhi 
and s bv the thousand. 


411. But the craving of the masses for literary pursuits and for the study 
of new=» may bo gauged better from the growth of newspapers and the -wide 
circubtaii! they c-oinmand. The number of newspapers and magazines of 6ll classes 
li:>^ n -'-nfroin 74 in 1891 and IGG in 1901, to 229 in 1911 and tho circulation 
Ir- < ii;rr.-:i-‘*-d in 20 years from 24,258 to 183,518. In other words, 8 persons in 
evt-fv 1,00-0 n)-.v got one newspaper ag.ainst less than one per mille in 
l-’sOl. On- in every five literates has thus a paper to himself and one paper is 
r.-;-, I hr many more per.-ons than tho one subscriber. Papers now filter 

d-.n'n t v«.ry vilhtg-? and the educate-d folk u.mally collect at tho house of the local 
or in the village r1.aui.il to read news of Provincial or Local interest or 
, f r concern rolttingto rera'iter places. Jn the towns tho papers arc 
j.*'- O'- rally j on from one man to another, and it would not bo far from truth 
t- '--.v V r.du!t 

yy-;, ' -.iJiy 

th- ; min i and th« ntc-ssnry attraction. 


b liternte nov.' spend.- a part of his time in i-cading a news- 
ime exciting incident in the country or abroad is agitat- 


-cn f-o 
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VIII. 


OinKU STATISTICS. 


Cpnoja1),1911- 


Urdu is Ijy fnr iho most fnvoiirUo Inngungo for the circulation of powe. 
Thotuunbor of Urdu papers has risen from Gi hi ISGl to 177, and the circulation is 
142,884 now against loss than 20,000 twenty voarH ago. The most favourite typo 
is tho weekly, and although the number of this class of papers has fallen 
from 74 to GO within tho past decade and is hai’dly 50 percent, more than in 1891, 
the circulation i.s five times ns groat now as it ivaB 20 years back. Next in import- 
ance are tho monthlies which have a somewhat smaller circulation (63,302) but 
are tho most numerous (86) and are almost wholly tho production of tho last two 
decades. There arc three Urdu dailies now agniust two in 1901 and only one in 
1891. Tho progress in English journalism is by no means lass significant. 
The number of Indian owned English jiapcr.s has multiplied more than six 
times and tho circulation has also become six-fold in twenty years. There is only 
one daily (tho Tribune) but its ciMulation is fairly largo (1,358*). Tho number of 
bj-wcokly and Iri-wcokly papor.s has been stationary. Tho majority of tho nionthly 
magazines are eit her of a religious chni'actor or conncctod with literary institutions. 
tWu wee\i\y paTietB are V\io most in demand. On Oa? wlaoie, VVia t.i 

all English piipers (Indian owned) stands in th»‘ proportion of 1 in 86 to tho total 
number of literates in English and yet the legal publications are read only by 
members of that pivifossion. 

There are no daily p.npers in any other Inuguage.^ Gurmuklii weekly, 
nightly and monthly p.apcr.s have gone up froiU 6 to 17 in mimbor and from 2,672 
to 1G*,700 in circulation in tho last ten years, ilintli has ono weekly with a 
circulation of 1,000 and two fortnightlios .started during tho past decade. Tho 
number of monthly magazines has decreased by ono compared with 1901. One 
paper which combine.^ English with Urdu and Persian is of recent origin, but has 
u fair circulation. 

•TUf circ'ahUoa 1* rtp'jlfrl lo Live ioKTA-'cI Jo 2,fr;o »Ism l-vt ywr. 
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CenEOB BeDort, ] 


8TJBSISIAB7 TABLBB. 


CHAmK 


STTBSIDIAET TABLE I. 
Education by age, sex and religion* 



ALLBEI.I6I0NS... 
Eindn ... 

SlVll ... ..a 

Jain ... ... 

Bnddhist ... 

ZorosBtrian 
Muhammadan 
Christian ... 

„ (European, &o,) 

„ (Indian) 

Jew ... ... 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE I A. 
Education by sex and religion in Vernaculars- 


NCUBES PEE MILLS WHO ABE LITBEATE IN 



ALL RELIGIONS 
Bindn 

Silkh ... ... 

Jain ... 

Bnddhist 
ZotOastrian 
iMnhnmmadnn ... 
Christian 

„ (Enropean, Sso.) 
„ . (Indian) 

Jew 



NUMBER PEE MILLS WHO ABB LITBEATE IN 


GurmnJihi. ICande or llahdfani.\ Ndgri'. I TdnM. I Persian, 


ALL RELIGIONS 

ninan 

Sikh ... 

Jain ... 

BciHhirt ... 
Znrtnjtrian ... 
HnV.tmw.adan ... 
CJjrirtssa ... 

n <Ei:repean,4c.) 
„ (IcOian) 

Jew 









































































' STJBSIDIAEY TABLE H. 
Education by age, sex and locality. 


Distbioi OB Brim and 

NATDBUi SlTIBlOH. 


TOTAL PHOVINOE 

1. Ikdo-Gansetic Fu 
West— 

1. Eissar 

2, Loharu State 
■ 3. Kolitak 

4. Dujana State 

5. Ottrgaon 

'6. Pataudi State 

7. Eelhi 

8. Eamal 

9. JuUnndnr 

10. Kapurfhala State 

11. Ludhiana 

12. IXaterhotla Slate 
18. Ferozepore 

14. Faridiot State 

15. Patiala State 

16. Ji'nd State 

17. Pabha State 

18. Lahore 

19. Amritsar 

20. Gujraowala 


2 . HlUAIiATAH>- 

21. Pahan Slate 

22. Simla 

23. Simla Bill States 

24. Eangra 

25. JIandi State 

26. 'Suiet State 

. 27. Chamba State 


8. SDB'HIHALATAN— 

28. Ambala 

29. Ealsia State 

30. Hoshiarpur 
81. Gardaspar 

32. Sialkot 

33. Gnjrat 

84. Jhelum 

85. Ba^ralpindi 

86. Attook 


4. TJobih-West DetAbea— 

87. lIontgomeiT ... 

88. Shahpar 

39. Uianwuli ... 

40. Lyallpur 

, 41. Jhang 

42. Hnltan 

43. Bahawalpur State... 

44. Mnzaffargarh ... 

45. Sera Ghazi Khan ... 

Cities 

Selected Towns ... 

Total Cities and Selected 
Towns. 


Nohbbb pbb uillb wbo abb uibbaib. 


All ages. 


20 and over. 



Females, 
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JCeuM-Eeport,] 


BUBSIIUBY TABLES. 

.. . I r . f«< '* 


CHAPpU 


SUBSIDIAEY TABLE III- 
Education hy, i;eHgJpn. sex jand J9cality. 


NOUBEB FEB UILLB'17110 ABE EITEBATE.' ' 


SlSTBICT OB BtATB AKD 

' Matbul Divhiom. 


TOTAL PBOYINCB 


Indo.Qamoetio Feaim 

WkiT— 

1. Hissar 

2. .Zoharu Slatt 

3. Bolitak 

.4, J}ujana Btate ... 

5. Gorgaon 

6. Pataudi Btati ... 

7. Bolhi 

8. Kanial ... 

fl. JnllDcdnr 

10. Kapurthala Btate 

11. Ladbiaua ... 
13, IlaUrkotlaBtate.,, 

13. Ferozeporo ... 

14. Faridkot Btate ... 

15. Patiala Btate ... 
IG. Jtnd Btate 

17. Ifahha Btate ... 

18. Lahore ... 

19. Amritsar ... 

20. Gojrannala 


2. EniAUTAH- 


21. Ndhan Btate ... 

22. Simla 

23. Bitnla Bill Btatee 

24. Eongra 

25. ATandi Btate 
20. Buket Btate 

27. Chamha Btate ... 


3, SUB'BDlAtATA;; — 


23. Ambala 
29. KttUia Btate 
SO, Uoahiarpnr 

31. Gurdnspar 

32. Sialkot 

33. Oajmt 

34. Jbelnm 

35. Batralpindi 

36. Attock 

4. IfoitTH-WEBT Day 
Abea — 

87. ZtoiitgomcT 7 ... 
83. Sfaahpnr 

39. Miantrali ... 

40. Lyalipnr 

41. Jhaog 

43. lioltao 

43. Dahavalpur Btate 

44. MozalTiirgarh ... 

45. Dent Ubazi Khan 


Selected Torre* 

Total Cities and Selected 
Towns. 
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Tm. 


SUBSIUIAET TABtES. 


[PTmiali, 1911. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV- 
Bnglisli Education l>y age. sex and locality. 

• Literate is Esohsh per 10,000. 


District or State as» 
Natural Divibios. 


0- 

10 . 

B 

o 

•a 

to 

0 

*3 

1 

a 

fei 


1911. 

15—20. I 20 and over. | jlll aget. 


TOTAL PEOVINCB 

1, Ihdo-Qahbetic Plats 
Wbbi— 


1, Hissar 

2. Loharu Slate 
S. Bohtak 

4. Vujana State 

5. Gnrgaon 

6 Pataudi State 

7. Delhi 

8. Komal 

9. JuUnndnr 

10. KapuHhala State 

11. Ladhiana 

12. Jlalerkolla State 

13. FerosopoTo 

14. FaridkotState 

16. Patiala State 

16. Jind Slate 

17. ITabha State 

18. Lahore 

19. Amritsar 

20. Gniranwala 


2, Himalatak — 


21. Hahan Slate 
23, Simla 

_23. Simla Sill States 
'24.- Kanpra 

25. -JJandt State 

26. Sukct State 

27. Chamha State 


3 . Sob-Hikalatas- 


28. Ambala 

29. Kalsia Slate 

30. Hoshiarpnr 

31. Gardaspnr 
82. Bialkot 
33, Gairat 
31. Jholnm 

35. Eawalpindi 

36. Atlock 


4. NoKn-WEST Dry Area — 

37. llontgomrty 
3 $. Shahpor 

39. MiatiTrali 

40. Lyailpor 

41. Jhang 

42. Multan • 

43. BrTiatrsIpur State 

44. MuEaiTargarh 

45. Drra Gha:i Khan 



Fomalos. 
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Ctsins SeportJ 


ensaiDiABT tables. 


CHAPxn 


SXTBSIDIAEY TABLE V. . 
Progress of Education since 1881- 


NdMBEB of UTBRiLTB PER UILRE. 


20 and over. 


District or State ahd 
Katural Ditibion. 


TOTAL PROVIKCE 


1. Ivoo-Ganoetic Plain West— 


1 . Hissar 

2 . Lohara State 

3 . Bohtak 

A. Dujana State 
5 . Gnrgaon 
C. Pataudi State 

7 . Delhi 

8 . Knroal 

0 . Jnlinndnr 

10 . Kapurthala State 

11 . Lndhinna 

12 . Ualerkotla State 

13 . Fetozeporo 

14 . taridkot State 

15 . Patiala State 
10 . Jind State 
17 . A'abha State 
18 Lahore 

10 . Amritsar 
SO, GDjraniTalB 


2. IIltlALATAK— 


21 . ITchan State 

22 . Simla 

23 . Simla Hill Etaiee 
St. Kntifnra 

25 . Alondi State 
2 C. Sulrt Stale 
! 27 . Chamba Stole 


3, Scb-Hiikutan-' 

Ss. Amhala 
20 . A'oifio Slate 
SO. no<hiarpor 
31 . Oerdarpar 
S 2 . Slalkot 
33 . Gajrnt 
31 , Jhelam 
35 , llanalpindi 
30 . AttccV 


I. Drt Area- 

37. licstp.imery 
li. fihahpur 
S'*. Uiir.trali 
I>. LTiilIf.::: 

II. Ji-Tt: 


■}. :■ a'.f-r Stetf 

t, llerj'Tir^’nrb 
l)cn KLan 



n cf Alt'cV lei Ih'^l, I'-Sl aad 1501 and of lliar.irali and Ljallpnr for 1881 and 1801 arc not aToilahlo, 
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vnr. 


STTBSIDtABT TABLES. 


[Punjab, 1911, 


SUBSEDIAEY TABLE VI. 


Education liy Caste. 





Ndsibeb pbb 1,000. 

Kdueer per 10,000 

LITEBATB IN BNOLIEH. 

1 

Oabib. 


tifemte. 

JllUerafe. 

Total, 

Males. 

■ 








m 





*3 

•49 

a 

o 

'o 

8 

s 

*3 

.aa 

O 

BB 

o 

*5 

~ "5 

E 



in 

1 

2 


8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

1 

Aggarwfil ... 


212 

381 

13 

. 788 

619 

987 

U7 

209 

9 

2 

Ahfr „• 


8 

14 

aaa 

892 

836 

1,000 

6 

10 

aa. 

3 

Arfim ... 

• tt 

U 

19 

1 

989 

981 

999 

15 

27 

1 

4 

Aror& ... 


210 

867 

28 

790 

633 

872 

123 

225 

. 3 

S 

A\rin ••• 

• •• 

13 

25 

1 

987 

975 

999 

10 

18 

... 

6 

BamAl4r ••> 


7 

12 

1 

983 

988 

999 

1 

2 

tat 

7 

U&vrnHa ... 

• •• 

4 

6 

aaa 

996 

994 

1,000 

1 

1 


8 

Bbai^i 

... 

4 

7 

ata 

996 

993 

1,000 

1 

1 




... 

8 

13 

1 

992 

987 

999 

5 

^ 9 


■ 

BrAbman ... 


118 

19S 

12 

887 

B05 

888 

114 

198 

ID 

11 

CbatnBr ... 

•ta 

4 

7 

aaa 

996 

993 

LOOO 


1 

ttt 

12 

OhhfmbS ... 

■ •a 

28 

48 

s 

972 

952 

997 

8 

14 


18 


■ «e 

1 

2 


999 

998 

1,000 

1 

1 


14 

Ddgi or Koli 

(«• 

3 

5 

aaa 

997 

995 

1,000 

1 

2 


IS 

Dhanak ... 

««• 

• a« 

1 

aaa 

1,000 

999 

1,000 

... 

■ it 

• tt 

16 

Dbobi ... 

«aa 

9 

17 

1 

991 

983 

999 

4 

7 


17 

Dogur ... 

• *« 

S 

9 


995 

991 

1.000 

8 

5 


18 

Dumna 

••a 

2 

3 

aaa 

898 

997 

1,000 

1 

1 


19 

Fnqir 

• •a 

86 

60 

2 

964 

940 

998 

6 

10 


20 

Qhirath ... 

aaa 

11 

21 

..a 

989 

979 

1,000 

6 

12 

•«a 

21 

Gnjar ... 

aaa 

7 

12 


993 

988 

1,000 

4 

7 



QAmi ... 

aaa 

8 

5 

aaa 

997 

995 

1,000 




23 

•To^ 

aaa 

17 

28 

2 

983 

972 

998 

10 

20 


24 

Jhfnwar ... . 

aaa 

11 

19 

1 

989 

881 

899 

6 

12 


26 

Jogi.B&ival 

aaa 

24 

46 

1 

976 

954 

999 

18 

27 

«at 

26 

Jalibi ... 

aaa 

8 

14 


992 

986 

1,000 

4 

7 


27 

Ktimboh ••• 

aaa 

16 

27 

2 

984 

973 

998 

12 

21 

^ 2 

28 

Kancfc ... 

aaa 

17 

32 

1 

983 

968 

899 

5 



29 

KaEhinfri ... 

... 

34 

67 

7 

966 

943 

993 

77 


3 

IK 

Khatri ... 

... 

250 

403 

60 

750 

695 

840 

446 

801 

10 

31 

Kboja ... 

..a 

68 

107 

3 

942 

883 

997 

47 

86 

8 

82 

Kbokbai 

«a. 

16 

28 

1 

984 

872 

988 

22 

40 

33 

Knmb&r ... 

aaa 

4 

7 


996 

983 

1,000 

2 

5 


34 

35 

l,nb4o& 

Loh4r 

aaa 

• aa 

23 

14 

41 

25 

1 

1 

977 

986 

959 

975 

889 

999 

8 

9 

11 

17 

ata 

taa 

36 

37 
SS 
SS 
40 

M.4obbi 

Mahtam ... 

Mfilf 

MaliSr 

Mallfih 

aaa 

a.a 

aaa 

aaa 

3 

9 

6 

5 

3 

5 

17 

9 

8 

6 

aaa 

aaa 

1 

997 

991 

995 

995 

097 

995 

883 

991 

991 

894 

1,000 

1,000 

998 

1.000 

1,000 

2 

1 

7 

2 

2 

3 

2 

12 

3 

3 

ta# 

aaa 

aaa 

taa 

aaa 

41 

42 

43 

44 
43 

Meo 

Mirjsf 

Mochf ... 

Uogbal ... 

Mnealli 

tat 

aaa 

aaa 

• aa 

6 

11 

4 

49 

1 

10 

2U 

7 

82 

1 

8 

995 

989 

986 

951 

999 

990 

9S0 

993 

918 

999 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

992 

1,000 

2 

3 

2 

SS 

aaa 

4 

6 

3 

160 

aaa 

aaa 

a»a 

aaa 

2 

aaa 

46 

4! 

4< 

46 

SC 

PnkhwStS ... 
rnthan 

QnFEftb 

porrsbi ... 

aa« 

aa. 

aaa 

aaa 

13 

3 

53 

7 

77 

23 

4 

86 

14 

136 

1 

1 

8 

1 

10 

987 

997 

947 

993 

923 

877 

996 

914 

986 

864 

999 

989 

992 

999 

S90 

6 

.a. 

89 

4 

88 

12 

aaa 

154 

S 

1S3 

ata 

aaa • 

3 

... 

2 

51 

52 

53 

54 
65 

Kdjput 

Fnin! 

SinFl 

Snyad 

aaa 

aaa 

26 

26 

2 

S3 

43 

45 

4 

145 

3 

2 

”■ 12 

974 

074 

998 

917 

955 

935 

996 

SS5 

997 

998 
1,000 

988 

29 

19 

1 

118 

52 

34 

2 

219 

1 

aaa 

a 

8 


a»« 

<4 

124 

13 

926 

876 

. 9S7 

162 

272 

4 

5C 

57 

55 

Siir4r ... 

TnrfcbSn ... 

Toll 

aaa 

aaa 

80 

23 

6 

141 

39 

10 

7 

3 

1 

920 

9n 

994 

SS9 

951 

1*90 

9?3 

9S7 

999 

2 

13 

4 

41 

23 

7 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 


KeiE.--riswci of litciaejr by CssiM are not arjasble for IMl, 
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Census Beport, ] 


GDBBIDUBt TABLES. 


Chapteb 


SUBSIDIAEY TABLE VII. 

Eumlier of Institutions and pupils according to the returns of the 

Education Department. 




1911. 

1901. 

1891. 

Olaes of Institntion. 

XnMBEa 0? 

Nombeb. oe 

. 1 XCMBEB OF 



Institutions, 

Scholars. 

Institutions, 

Scholars, 

Institutions. 

Scholars, 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 


TOTAL 

7.278 

346>gi0 

7.479 

259,164 

9,640 

245,713 

Oollegiaie Kduea- 

'Arts Colleges 

11 

2,270 

13 

1,251' 

7 

468 

lion. 

.Professional Colleges 

1 

709 

1 

178 

1 

124 

School Education, 

Secondary Schools 

857 

92,445 

406 

68,067 

283 

.46,424 

Oeneral. ^ 

. Primary Sobools 

3,920 

190,255 

2,682 

117,420- 

2,025 

92,281 

ScZol Education, ^ Schools 

12 

437 

6 

322 

6 

842 

Special. ^ Special Schools ... 

86 

3,502 

15 

2,167 

^ 7 

782 

Private Inttttu. ^ 

'Advanced .«s 

166 

3,914 

378 

6,541 

794 

9,408 

tions. 1 

Elementary ... 

2,769 

53,408 

3,978 

63,218 

6,518 

95,804 


Note. — The Bgaree are for 1910-1 1| 1900-0i and 1890-91 respectively and have been supplied by the Director of Public 
*** Instmctioni Pnnjab, Hide No. 4097t dated 3rd Angnst 1911. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE VIII. 

Main results of University Ezaminations. 


Examination. 

1911. 

1901. 

1891. 

Candidates, 

Passed, 

Candidates:^ 


Candidates, 

. Passed, 

1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

■ 7 

TOTAL 

5,818 

2,809 

8,851 

1,840- 

1,186 

479 

Untricnlation Examination (Arts and Soience):.. 

4,037 

2,068 

2,785 

1,418 

909 

343 

F. A, ••• 

856 

348 

575 

246- 

161 

91 

F« Sc. ••• ••• ... 

191 

82 

18 

9 

... 

... 

D. A« 

506 

162 

376 

127 

60 

39 

B.Bo. 

24 

17 

... 

... • 

... 

... 

31. A. 

42 

17 

24 

10 

3 

3 

U. Sc. 

7 

. 5 

... 

... 

• •• 

... 

Dogree in Medicine ... ... 

13 

18 

8 

5 

8 

8 

Degree in Larr ... .,j 

138 

93 

64 

25 

... 


n T 

**• ••• •* 

4 

4. 

• •e 

• •t 

••• 

... 









S'OTS.— Fi^re* .applied by Director of Pablic Instmetion with his Xo. 851, dated loth February 1912. 
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TUI. 


SUBSIDIABY TABLES. 


[ Punjab, 1911.' 


StlBSIDIAEY TABLE IX. 

Nninljer and circulation of newspapers, etc. , 



Glass of ncwspapci (dailf, 
weekly, etc.). 


GBARD rorAEi 
TOTAL 


TOTAL 


EilGLlBB 


ENGLISH AND HEDD 


GUBMUEHI 


... Weekly 
... Bi'weekly 
... Fortnightly 
... Monthly 
• •• I Tri-monthly 
... Qaarteily 
... Not fixed 
AL ... 

... Daily ... 

... Bi-weekly 
... Tri-weekly 
... Weekly 
... Fortnightly 
... Monthly 
... Quarterly 
... j Weekly 
... Weekly 


TOTAL 


... Weekly 
... Fortnightly 
... Monthly 


TOTAL 


HINDI ... ... ... Weekly 

» »• ... Fortnightly 

»i — ... ... Monthly 

CROC (XAGRI CHABACTER) ...] Monthly 
TOTAL 

URDU AND GDRMUSni ... Weekly 

” ... Monthly ... 

ENGLISH. ERDH ANDTERSIAN Monthly 


r.pnrcs enpplicd by AesUtant to D. I. G.. Polioo (C. I D\ia“h 
• The nctnal fip.rcs reported by D. I. G . Foliee, are - L^tUm 
Ncte. Only figures for indian-ewced papers are given. 





183,518 

142884 


166 149.017 

185 131^95 






his No. ISO-S.B. 
500 and 1,000, 


, dated 5th Oitobcr 1311, 


64 19,958 


42 14,155 
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Cdhshs Seporti ] 


BUBSIDIABT TABLES, 


OlUrTEB VJH. 


STTBSIDIAEY TABLE X. 


NTUiil)er of 1)00118 publislied in each language. 



Feraian 


Sanskrit .. 


Sindhi <„ 


Tankri ... 


Tibetan ... 


Urdn 


Bilingnal 


Ttilingnal 


Polyglot ... 


NniBEc or books roBLisnEO in 



Total of iteaie. 


1,204 1.185 


13 10 


00 81} 86 


»2 76 


2 14 


842 sns 46 


2 U 


8 22 


491 497 


129 125 


16 18 



Noik.— F ignree supplied by the Begorter oa Books in his No, 86, dated 2l8t February 1012 



















CHAPTER IX. 
Language. 


GENERAL. 

442 TIio stntiatica concorning tl»o langnagos spokon bavo boon incorpo* Befcronceto 
ratod in Im'porinl Tnblo X. Tbo units arc tbe same ns in Sir George Griorson^s clnssiB- statiitlcf. 
cation in tbo Linguistic Snrvoy of India, but vritb greater detail, and they bavo been 
arranged territorially— i.c., tbo Vernaculars of India bc^nning -fritb those of tbo 
Punjab, succcoclcd by tbo languages of other Asiatic countries, tbo Euro- 
pean languages being given at tbo end. Details of tbo figures of eacb language 
arc given by districts and states. Tbo entries in tbo Enumeration boote 
wore, of course, very numerous (a completo list thereof is given in Appendix 
O t-o tbo Administmlivo Volume) in spite of cloar instructions, issued to 
tbo Enumerators, and armugoments made vviib tbo Census OQlcor of eacb unit to 
determine boforoband nrhnt the main dialect of tbo district, stato, etc., sbould bo 
called. Tbo entries In the Sorter’s tickets vroro, Ihoroforo, carefully examined and 
the names representing ibo same dialect wore marked, for being gronped under 
that dihlocU Doubts were cleared after local enquiry.^ Tlio Bul)-divirion of the 
figures into unnecessarily minute details was tbus avoided. In Subsidiary Table 
I, the statistics for tbo whole Province bavo boon grouped according to linguis- 
tic fnmilie.s— f.r.» in strict accordance wilb Sir Goorgu Griorfon’s sebomo. Tbo classi- 
fication in tbo Imperial Tnblo being more dclailod tbnn that laid down for guid- 
ance, it was not found necessary to prepare a Subsidiniy Tnblo, classifying 
tbo figures according to his sebomo as distingnisbed from the armngomont 
in tbo Census returns. The distribution of important languages (and dialects) 
of tbc Province bas boon given by Natural Divisions, districts and slntea in Sub- 
sidiary Table II, and Subsidiary To bio III compares the .strougtb of tbo tribes 
supposed to bo of aboriginal stock, with tbo number of persons speaking tbo tribal 
dialect. 

443. According to tbo inslmctions, tbo Enumeration books worn to show, Accniaey of 
for eacb person, Ibc language or tbo dinb’ct iu wbicb bo talked at borne. Tbo Enn- the rotams. 
TOer.ntor8 were required to put down the dialect exactly n.s tbo person onumorated 
described it, but, ni tbo same time, they wore instructed, in c.ach unit, to call a par- 
ticular dialect by tbo same name. Had it not been for tbo Urdn-Hindi-Paujabi con- 
troversy, winch bas been going on for a considerable tiinoin tbo Province, tbo figures 
sbould, wilb tbc prc&mtions taken, have been almost tborougbly reliable. Un* 
fortunately, however, the leaders of difToront Sections issued open or confidential 
instructions to their ndberonls asking them to advocate tbo cause of their favoured 
languiigo or dialect ; and in tbo preparation of tbo Preliminary Record it was 
noticed that party feeling was influencing ihc accuracy of tbo returns in re.spect 
of the entries relating to tbo three diulccU above mentioned. In tbo words of 
the Deputy Commissioner, Simla : — 

“llio Punjab Mtilmramndans wore in many ca.ses anxious to have Urdu recorded ns 
their lunguapjc. Tho Aryns, whatever their birth place, often wanted Uindi to bo recorded 
as their lungan"*!, Tho United Provinces Hindus wanted in many cases ' Hindi ’ to bo 
recorded ns their language.” 

lilistakcs were corrooted as far ns possible, nnd it was explained to tbo 
Bmimerators and tho supervising staff at difforont centres that tlioy sbould not 
allow people’s pereonal views to vitiate tbo statistics which would, if tampered 
with, loso tboir scientific value nnd mislead them as much ns others. But it was 
considered inudvisablo to issue any general orders on tbo subject, authorizing tbo 
onumorntlon staff to use their disorotion in proforonce to tho statements of tbo 
persons onumeralcd, for fear of tho idiosynoracy of Enumorators proving more 
harmful in tiio end than that of the persons concerned. Tb« agitation was, how- 
ever, confined mainly to towns and tbo figures of tbo cities of Delhi nnd Lahore, wbero 
it was at its worst, show that, although both Hindi tind Urdu, gained in. the 
measure of tho numerical strength of tboir supporters, at tbo oxpouso of Hindus-^ 
tani and Panjabi (tho supporters of tbe former — ^mainly Aiyo Samnjists being far 
more limited than those of Urdu, viz., tho educated Muhammadans), yet tbo extent 
of tho error was insignificant on tbo whole. Tho difference botwoon Panjabi on 
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tV.? c:;' l:".rd ar,d Urilu or Hirdi on the otlior is very markod. As rc''^^nis tbnt 
b-:'.Trcn Hindi nnd Urdu, the standard adopted was ttiat whore niai^* Persian 
words were n*cd — f.j.,wliero the form of salutation was Ada (i an, Mizij «t/ian7‘, 

larndif }:!/d hdl ?iai,e(c., etc., the langnjuje was 
tJrdn ; bnt whore there was a prcponderanco 
of Sanskritic words as in tho conversation of 
tho nneducated shopkeepers— -e.jr., Jai IMtnji 
H, Frafann ho hhdi, dp hi hirpd, etc., etc., it 
was Hindi. To take the city of Delhi as an 
instance, the figures are as given in tho njr.rgin. 
ranch in accordance with facts and Hindi 
d->: * not Fcora to hare liad an undue advantage oven in this city which has a 
Iar>:c Hir.dt: p^pnlati'ra. In lOOl, the language of tho whole jxipulatiou was 
d*: jiirnated by the indefinite tenn Hindustani. In the Lahore District, however, 
Urdu •0‘Jfn.’' to Inre had a pnll over Hindi in replacing Panjabi, as tho figures 
rvf .. r.— i!.-. in tbn margin will show. In 1501, only 21,22C 

s> s .. ; ‘ ... ... ‘t.ni.tn per.«on3 were shown as .spoiiking lliiuhwtani 

s,;i ... 37.:.:- ft'i r-.o.oin in tho whole district and there weio no entries 

under Ilit.di or Urdu. Tho 0,725 men, shown as speaking Hindustani, nro of 
tr:e b.'art-r and khansatna class, whose lingua, if properly analyzed, couM ho 
r, Aligned pirtly to Urdu and partly to Jlindi, according to tho graiumntienl 
r truclure. The juv«cnt figures for the city of Lahore, which are nlso noted in tho 

margin, ei^ak for thomsolve.s. Tho 
fact, that tho number of Iliiuln and 
Sikh famnlc.s iwing Urdu i.s several 
times larger than that speaking Hindi, 
i.s significant, and tho ofTort.s of iho 
Aryn Smnaj on liohalf of Hindi would 
ip'.'ir to liave been very fruitful. In tho opinion of Mr. Tapp, tho 
(’.ty C* ri»in Odicer, Urdu was deliberately put down in some ca.*e.^, whoro 
H ''’’pi'- ss'^rai concoriJt'd could t.alk nothing bnt I’nnjiJbi. The bulk of the pepu- 
l<U r! hnr, Inwfver, Ikx'o rightly regirtcrod ns talking Panjabi and tho exug- 
in favour of Hindi and Urdu, was on tho whole, o.xtrcmely sin.ill. 'I'ho 
'rti'r. . in interest of accuracy do not, therefore, appear to have gono 
■ .* *.1 -.T unrewarded, for there i^ no reason to beliovo that tlnr stati'ilic.^, on 
’ r ■ •!’?, ar»' ver.' far fircn tlie actual fact.«, 

LINGUISTIC DISTniDUTION. 

•t t Th« <!;-trihut:on uf the people, whicli i'l shown in Sub ddi.ary 
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[ Punjab, 1911. 


IxiOimii Brunei by 090. The tion-Sanskrilio Imigviagcs come np to less tbuu 1 in a 
thousand, the rest of the spoken langungos being of tho Sanskritic Siib-Urancli. 
Loss than 1 per millc of tho population apeak the Unclnsscd Languages of India, 
n-hilo the foreign groups of (ho Indo-European Family including Persian (Iranian) 
and the Eurojjcan Languages are spoken by 38,376 persons English, which belongs 
to tho Tontonio Gionp, being tho most important (w'ith 85,800 persons). Tho aggre- 
gate of tho European Languages is more than 1 per millo. The languages of 
the Dwvidian, Semitic und MougoHan Families are spoken rcspoctively by 459, 
•n 6 and 258 persons only, most of them being immigratils ; and there was just 
one man speaking tho jMnlny Language of tho Slalayo- Polynesian Fnmil}'. Tho most 
important of the languages is Punjabi (Western Group, Sanskritic Sub-Branch of 
Aryan Sub-Family) spoken by more than half tho population of tho Province, but 

with Lahndi and Western 
P.ahari, which are akin to it 
and also belong to the samo 
sub-branch, it is Iho mother 
ionguo of over i/ths ol the 
inhnbitanCs of the Punjab. 
Western Hindi, which in- 
cluclos Uwlu, Ilinduslani 
and tho tlialocts common in 
t he districts of tho eastern 
Punjab, is .spoken by less 
than Jtb and Rajasthani by 
S per cent , of the popula- 
tion. Tlvo map, printed in 
tho margin, shows roughly 
(ho localities in which 
Tibetan, Western Pnbiiri, 
Western Hindi, Etijns- 
thiini, Panjdbi, Lalntdi, 
B.alocbi, Sindbi and Pashto 
are chiefly spoken. 



Tiboto-Chlncsc Family. 

445. Iho Only languages belonging to the Tiboto-Chiucso Family, which aro Tibeto- 
found in Iho Province, arc tho Tibelo-Himnlnyatj and Assam-Burmoso Branches Ohineso 
of tho Tibeto-Burraan Sub-Fsnnily. Under tho Inttoi branch there aro only 8 per- Family, 
sons snealriTif^ uflut,. 4 im 


Ttttlan Group. 
a'itXiUm 

nboliH (olbcn) ... 

miti 

LudiUM 

Ubnli 

Tol.nl 

Pronominalitid 
nimalagan Group, 
Ksnaori 

... 

Bunglot 

OhaTOb& UbnU ... 
Bnnan or G&hri 
Olalini or Kaniahi 

Toldl 



ia.737 


22,53« 

4.787 

725 

1,173 

1,201 

37C 

30,870 


uruuiu i imu iMsiiuiu ur x\»u>iaiii pui iiiiu- 

ing to the Western Sub-group of tho Pronominalizod 
Himalayan Group. Tho figures of each Intigunge aro 
given ^ in tho margin. It may bo inenlionod th.at 
Bhotiu was returned without any qualification except 
in the case of 84 B^ltis and considoriug that tho 
mojnrity of tho entries came from tho Kangra District 
and particularly from Spiti, where tho language 
spokon is pure archaic Tibetan of tho Lhassa typo, 
it may bo presumed that tho figures outored against 
Bbotia (others) signify nothing nioro or less 
than pure Tibetan ; and accoi’ding to Sir George 
Grierson, Bhotia of Tibet is identical with Tibe- 
tan. 

not a local dialect. It is spokon by 8 Burraan Buwiivgron) 
^ immigrants found in tho places noted in the 
' " margin. 


446. Burmese is 

• Siirmeit. 

.ThcTata ... 2 I Attock 
nufralpindi ... 2 1 LyMlpur ... „ 

bn Bhotiii (othor) which has been ascortainod to Tibetan 

kangra, Simla, the Simla Hilis'^""*’' 

States (mamly Bashalir) and Obamba. Spiti (Kangra) is the only tract 

vfWoh on enquiry vra* found uTbo n ^'inlect'of*T^tttn,'**’ HI ontrSes in Kungra reluting to LobAr}, 
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in wliicli Tibetan is the main spoken kngnage. The figures of Bhotia 
probablj include a certain number of Baltis who failed to specify the 
Balti spoken by them. These and the Ladfikhis speaking the rjednlrh 
variety of Bhotia are found scattered over Simla, Xangra and Ohamba, -while Lahuli* 
Lahiiii. returned in the Lahul tract of Kangra and the 

Kangra ... 302 Ifaudi State. The figures are given in the margin. 
Jan I ... 13 parg Tibetan is spoken mainly by Budhists •while- 
432 persons speaking Balti ‘ Bhotia ’ are usually Muham- 
madans, and those speaking Ladakhi are Muham- 
madans or Budhists. 

448. Kanauri is spoken mainly in the Bashahr State by Xanets and also 
in parts of Xulu. Patni, Rangloi and Bunan or Gahri are confined to Lahul, while 
Malani or Xanashi is spoken in Xulu Proper. Chamba Lahuli is located in the 
part of Lahul which is included in the Ohamba State. The persons speaking the 
Tibetan languages belong more or less to the Budhist religion. 


BficUS 
Simla ... 1 

Kangra ... 5,044 
Chamba ... C31 

5,676 


Dpavidian Family. 

Tamil ... 300 449. Languages of the Dravidian Family are of no im- 

4 portance in this Province, as they are spoken only by immi- 
Tciagn' !.’! 152 grants. The total figures are noted in the margin. 


Indo-European Family, Aryan Sub-Family. 

450. The only Aryan languages of the Eranian Branch met with in the 
Province are Balochi and Pashto, both belonging to the Eastern Group. . 

Balochi, the language of Baluchistan, is spoken in this Province only in 
the Biloch traws-Frontier, which fringes the west of the Lera Gbazi Xhan District. 
It was returned generally as Balochi, but 53 Biloches, who happened to be in the 
Jhelum District, called their language Mekrdini, which is one of its dialects. Of a 
total of 70,675 persons speaking Babchi, 68,921 were returned in Dera Ghazi 
Xhan and 1,444 in the adjoining State of Bahawalpur. The rest of the entries 
are scattered over the whole Province. Two in every fifteen Biloches of the 
Province thus speak their traditional language, the others using the local dialect 
of the tract in which they reside. Even in the Dera Gbazi Xhan District which 
is the stronghold of the language, the Bilochi-speaking population represents only 
1 in 3 of the total strength of the Biloches. The number of persons speaking the 
langaagc has increased from 64,607 (including 24,087 inhabitants of the Biloch 
/raos-Frontier who were not reckoned in the figures of 3901) to 70,675, showing 
an increase of about 9 per cent. This is obviously due to the increase of popula- 
tion in the tract inhabited by Biloches. But the progress is not commensurate 
with the increase in the total population of the tribe which has risen 14 ])er cent, 
in the Province and 1 1 per cent, in the Dera Ghazi Xhan District including the 
Bilocb Imn^-Frontier. 

Pashto is spoken at the extreme north-west of the Attock District, in the 
horn like projection of Bhangi Xhel from the Mianwali District and at the 
foot of the .semi-circular Maidani range lying on its western boundary. The entries 
of the Enumeration books included under Pashto are Afghani, Chhachhi and Pashto. 
Afghani is another name for Pashto, but Chhachhi is a geographical term meaning 
th.e language spoken in the Chhachh tract, which lies at the north-west end of 
the Attock Di-trict. A few Pathan inhabitants of the portion adjoining^ tho 
frontier speak Pashto, bnt tho Chhdcthi spoken in the rest of tho tract is akin to 
Pothwuri. Only 142 persons, who returned their langaagc as Chhachhi, wore, 
therefore, after local enquiry, classed under Pashto. Chhjichlii proper -will 1)0 
with under Lahndi. Pashto is now* spoken by 67,174 people compared. -with 
in 19D1- Tlie increase of 27 per cent, i.s hot inconsistent with tho general 
r>.; irj paj-.-ahtticin in the Attockf District to the extent of 12 or 33 per cent, and 
I;-.-. of 16 per cent, in tho Pathans of Mianwali. 
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tndtan Branch. . . r t j- 

451. Tbo generally recognized tbcory about the origin or tuo Indian Gonoral 
Brandi of tlio Aryan Sub-family is that it vrm imported into Indio by tlio Aryan romarts. 
immigrants. I.do not propose to contest the theory in this book, but merely -wrisli 
to offer a few remarks which may open up a different lino of investigation. 

The uncertainty of the immigration theory can bo ganged from the way 
in which it has boon shifting ground. I cannot do better than quoto from the 
last Census Report of India* : — 

" The originnl homo from which tho popnlntions, whom wo now group togothor 
nndcr Iho nnnio of Indo-Etiropoans, Hprcatl over Boropo and parts of Wostoni and Sotifhom 
Asia, has boon n subject of long discussion, extending over many ye.ars. Wo English nro 
probably most familiar with tho eiutious opinion expressed by tlio Into Professor Jfax 
Muller, that it was “ Bomowhero in A.sia,” nltliough his oft-ropcatod warning that the 
existence of a family of Indo-European Inngungos docs not nccopsarily postulate the exist- 
ence of ono lndo-Europe.in race, iins too often Imn ignored hy writers who ahonld Imre 

_ * ^ •.« . • « ^ .1 « i • _ • . A^. . - _ 

known bettor. The c 
nnd in former limes ■ 

Eonght for either on _ 

been made tho hanclmaids of the cntpiiry. Ilisiorj*, Anlhropologj', Geography and Geology 
have all l»on pressed into tho service. Philology fell for a time into discredit, and more 
recent opinion Ixisod in tho main upon Anthropology, asserted with equal decision that 
the locality must ho looketl for in North-West Europe. More recontly, wo have been led 
hack to tho old theory, and have had Armenia and tho country round tho Oxns nnd 
Jnxiirtes pointed out la us ns the plncj of origin. The latest researches arc those of Pro- 
fessor Oita Schrader, who, after a review of all tho evidence available, considers that tlio 
oldest probable domicile of tho Jndo-Europcans is to be sought for on the common border- 
land of Asia nnd of Europe in tho stojipc country of Bouthorn Russia. Iluro they were 
pastoral people ; licro eomo of their nnmhor gradually took to agricultural pnrsuit.s ; nnd 
from hero they wondered off to the cast nnd to tho west,” 

Tho dispoaitiou and nffinity of tho dialects found in different parts of 
India have nocossitatod such craincut scholars and acknowledged aulhonties ns 
Sir George Grierson, to alter their position with reference to tho advent of tho 
Pisticha fnon-Sauskritic) speaking people, who wore first alleged to havo forced 
themselves as a wedge into tho earlier Sanskrit-speaking Aryan Fottlcrs nnd then 
Bupposod to havo goiio round tho latter on tho outor skirts of tho country inhabit- 
ed by them, in order to reconcile tho facts with tho immigration theory. It has 
also been found necessary for tho same reason to put forwni-d tho somewhat 
unique and improbablo hypothesis of tho Aryan invaders having brought their 
women with them, .so that their language had no occasion to bo influenced by tho 
aborigines of another linguistic slock. It has also had to bo assumed that once 
tho Ary/is hud Bottled down, tho current of migration stopped.f 

The separation of tho European from tho Eraninn nnd Indian Branches of 
tho Aryan Language (sub-classes of tho Indo-European mother tongne) is supposed 
to bo based on tho uso of tho allied terms of centinn and sata 7 n. Shalam of Sans- 
krit is said to 1)0 derived from tho latter form. Bnt tho convonsion of Sh into S in 
Persian is a well-known phenomenon nnd tho transformation of Sanskrit Vipdshd 
into Greek Eydaspos, of Chnndv Gnptn into Sandrocotns (Grnok) and Sanskrit 3ara- 
tuslUar, Eranian Zartushtinto Zoroaster shows tho tendency of tho WestornBraucli 
to modify tho 8h in actual Sanskidtio words into a soft S. Then again wo notice 
tho insertion of a nasal botweon S and T in tho dialectic dcvolopmont of Sanskrit, • 
e.g., Hal punish (^odrann) is nsed mostly as Santpurush or Sant in tho Sanskritio 
dialects. Presuming that tho parent stock of tho Aryan languages was evolved 
somewhero in tho north-west of India whoro tho oldest sister of the family —wj;:., 

- Sanskrit — retains some of tho roots in thoir pristine purity, tho change from S/iateju 
(Sanskrit) into OeniumX (Latin) would bo capable of explanation on tho analogy of ' 
tho two above mentioned instances, and other similar plionotio changes. 

1 1 ®'^PP03ed that tho Indo-Aiynns immigrated over the 

Hindukush while tho Eraninns settled in tho country west of tho Indus • but 
the discovery of some dialects west of tho Indus, which are closely related to tho 
Indian (Sanskntic) Branch would perhaps bo easier to e xplain on tho assumption 

• OflnsnB Keport ol India, 1001, pnrn 480. ^ 

T • t discussea ftt length in P. T. Brinivras Iyengar's paper on tho Mrth of 

Invasion of India pnbhshod in ho Journal of tho Uoyal Asiallo Society of Arts for l9th July IWO nn 

confonnily rrlth tho Srool- p’rc^'rincS 
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that the original stock of the Eranian Branch went forth from the land of the 
five rivers across the Indus, and while the mass of the speakers modified their 
speech into the Eranian type under climatic influence, small groups in isolated 
places retained its original characteristics. The traces of Hindu influence .in 
the mounds of Mississipi (America)*, of the Hindu religion in Egyptf, the pre- 
sence of Brahmans in Arabia, in the time of the Prophet, as evidenced by the 
ballads collected by Mr. Russell StraceyJ would go to support the contention 
that there was an immense emigration from India after the Mahabharata, which 
would account for the spread of the influence of the Aryan Language to different 
parts of the world, and obviate the necessity for discovering outside India an 
imaginary home of the common stock from which the various branches of the 
Aryan Language sprang up. 

^ 452. The languages of the Non-Sanskritio Sub-Branch called Pisdcha in 
Sir (3eorge Grierson’s classified scheme are Kashmiri and Kohistani, both belong- 
ing to the ShinaKhowar Group. Kashmiri is spoken by immigrants from Kashmir, 
and some of them, who have been domiciled in the Province for several genera- 
tions, still adhere to their mother tongue. The language, however, seems to 
be losing ground, being returned now by only 7,190 people against 8,523 in 1901. 
The largest figures are returned from Ludhiana, Lahore, and Amritsar, where 
Kashmiris are found in large numbers, and Gurdaspur, Jhelum, Rawalpindi and 
Ohamba which adjoin the Kashmir State, • I might mention here that the 
existence of certain identical words in Kashmiri and Pashto such as man3= 
middle (from Sanskrit Madhya) points to some affiniiy between the two 
languages and perhaps to a Sanskritio origin. 

Kohistani has been returned by only 26 persons, belonging to Kdghfo who 
declared their language to be Kaghani. 

453, San^it is not one of the spoken languages of this Province. Only 
4 persons who were eminent Sanskrit Scholars belonging to Benares and usually 
talked Sanskrit at home, supplied the 4 entries under this head. The only 
notable feature is that one of the four persons recorded as speaking Sanskrit 
was a female. 

Hortli- Western Group. 

454. The dialects spoken in the western Punjab and usually known as 
Western Panjabi, have been grouped by Sir George Grierson as Lahnda, or Lahndi, 
as he now prefers to call it. One never hears the language called by either of the 
names. Lahnda means the west (literally the direction in which the Sun sets) and, 
relatively to the central and eastern Punjab, the language spoken in the western 
part of the Province is called Lahnde di holi (the language of the west). But 
Lahndi is the most appropriate name, which can cover the numerous appellations, 
geographical or tribal, by which it is known in different localities. - It belongs to 
the Sanskritio Sub-Branch but according to Sir George Grierson, has been influenced 
considerably by the Pisacha language. He says “I trace the influence of the non- 
Sanskritic languages right down the Indus through Western Panjabi (Lahnda). 
and Sindhi, through western Gujrat into the Bhil languages of Vindya HiUs and 
possibly even further. Here the basis appears to be Sanskritio^ but the non- 
Sanskritic influence appears to be very marked.” He thinks it is not a dialect 
of Standrad Panjabi but is a separate and distinct language. Altogether 
4,253,566 persons or 176 per mille of the population have been returned as 
speaking the dialects which fall under this head. The increase compared with 
the figures of 1901 (see Subsidiary Table I) is not large considering that the 
population in the western Punjab has generally increased. The line differen- 
tiating Lahndi from Standard Panjabi of the central Punjab (see map 
printed in the margin of paragraph 444) runsfrom the south-eastern boundary of 
the Jhelum District almost due south, through the middle of the Phalia Tahsil of 
Gujrat, along the eastern boundary of Hafizabad and through the middle of the 
Khangah Dograo Tahsil, touching the north-west corner of Sbaralqinr (Gujran- 
wala) and Chunian (Lahore) Tahsils, through the Gugera and Dipalpur Tahsils 
of Montgomery, to the southern boundary of the Pakpattan Tahsil of the same 

* See paper by Alexander Uenmar “ Did the Hindus discover America/' in Indian Keviow, September 1 812, 
pp. 7CC— 710. 

t Uodera RevieTv, June 1910, pp. 530—635. 

X nistory of the Mohiyals, pp. xxviii, ci. wj. 
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SereT^al. 

Dhanni or Dbanaocbi. 
•QhebL 

Eindko or EindM. 
Jati&ll or Jatki. 


3 belam\Tali. 

Eachhi. 

Ehetrini. 

Khiish&bi. 

MoltSni. 

Fesbdwari. 


FindocM. 
Fotbirtlri. 
Tbalocbari. 
Tin&oli. 

TTbbecbi. 

TTestern Fanjibi. 


■district, where it turns west to the trijaaction of the Montgomery and Midtan 
Districts with the Bahawalpur State. From this point it curves round to 
the south, to within 15 miles of the Bikaner border, and then runs, almost parallel 
-to the boundary of that State with Bahawalpur, to the south-western end of the 
Province. On the west, it is hemmed in by the Balochi spealdng Biloch t7'ans- 
Prontier tract of Dera Ghazi Khan, and on the north-west, by the boundary of 
the North-West Frontier Province, with the exception of the three small Pashto 
speaking projections into the Mianwali and Atfcock Districts. The Pahari of the 
Murree and Kahuta hills, which I have classed with Western Pahari has been 
include by Sir George Grierson in Lahndi. 

The names bv which Lahndi or Western Panjabi has been designated in 
. — .M, . Oensns returns, in different parts 

of the Punjab, are enumerated in the 

• -rri . / • T • 1 • j. Sorters tickets. 

juargm. Khetram, 'v^hzch is not a 
local dialect (it belongs to Khetran—- 
Thalchotiali— in Baluchistan), has been returned by six persons in Dera Ghazi 
Khan and four in Jhelum and has been classed under Lahndi, with reference to 
page 275 of the India Administrative Volume, 1901. Six persons in Lyallpur were 
ionnd to speak Tinaoli, which is a dialect of western Hazara. Natives of 
Peshawar found in different districts, at the time of enumeration, gave their 
dialect as Peshawari, which is another name for the HindH of Peshawar. AH 
the other terms are local. An interesting name of the dialect, which does not 
appear in the Enumeration books, is Jagdali. The Biloohes of Dera Ghazi Khan 
Hesignate the dialect of the Jagdal (Jats) of that locality by this term. 

A glance at Imperial Table X will show that the bulk of the figures under 
Lahndi come from the Rawalpindi and Multan Divisions and the Bahawalpur 
•State. Lahndi is spoken only in a small portion of Gnjrat, but with regard to 
the principal dialect of the district it has been treated as Standard Panjabi. The 
dialect of Jhelnm is distinctly Lahndi but owing to its proximity to the Panjabi 
speaking tract, the language was named Panjabi. Similarly the language of 
Montgomery, which is mainly Lahndi, was put down, in the Enumeration books, as 
^Standard Panjabi, In the Bbabpur and Lyallpur Districts, the preponderance of 
Panjabi in the returns is ascribable largely to the presence of colonists, etc., from 
iihe central Punjab, but there is no doubt about a large number of the local 
residents having also been returned (wrongly) as speaking Panjabi. On the whole, 
the real strength of the persons speaking Lahndi has, therefore, been somewhat 
underrated. But while the total figures of this language may be taken as fairly 
::aoourate for all practical purposes, the names returned from each district by no 
means indicate the correct distribution of the dialects. District Census Of&cers were 
required to decide beforehand what name should be used for particular dialects in 
•each district or state. So the officer deciding the question, gave to the dialect of 
the district whatever name he chose, out of the numerous terms by which it was 
-known. For instance, in Mianwali, the dialect of the Indus Valley is known as 
Derewal or Multani ; that of the southern Thai, Thalochri; of the northern Thai, 

Thali ; of the trans-Salt range tract Awdnkari and so on ; but the term Multani 
alone was used in the greater part of the district to designate the local dialects and 
•the name of Pothwari was used for the dialect of the Awankari tract. T have made 
•these remarks to prevent misunderstanding. It is, therefore, not possible to give 
an accurate local distribution of the various dialects on the basis of the present 
•Census figures; but with the information, now being supplied, and the volume of 



localify under the correct names. 

Sir George has very kindly favoured us with a note on the subject. He 

divides the dialects of Lahndi into three iion aceordinff 
groups: (1) the southern (standard dia- r 
lect) ; (2) the north-eastern, f.e., Poth- 
wari, etc.; and (3) the north-western. The 
list of directs fafling within each group, 

^yen byhim, isreproducedin the mafgim 
Niswanihasnot been returned as a dialect 


The southern 
-(Standard dialect).! 
Xiswini. ' 

Poibi 
-Jatki. 

-Kngli. 

MnlUsi. 

Eiadki. 


nere-vril Hiodld. 

CbinhfiiraTi. 

ThalL 

Thalochri. 

Bar di Boli or 
JatSdar di Boli 

Xorth-eastem, 

Airinkiri, 


Ghebi. 

FoQrwari. 

Palriti 

Obondi Haiidli. 

Sorfh-teestern, 

nbanm. 

S-wdin. 

EindkL 
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(o) My pro- 
potals. 


aDy\7liere in the Province, -at this Census, nor was it returned in 1901. ‘ The Enu- 
meration books do not show that Dhundi 
Kairfli is spoken anywhere. Local en- 
quiries made from theMuiree Tahsil have- 
not elioited a reply in the affirmative 
either. Do^bi is the name given to the- 
dialect spoken in the Shahpur District 
between the Jhelum and Ohenab rivers* 
but it is also known by other local 
names such as Shahpnri, Bhiroohi and 
Janglior Jatki. The map printed in the- 
margin, shows the location of the various 
dialects, as pointed out by Sir George 
Grierson. The list is exhaustive and so 
far as my experience and the information 
collected by me go, the general ' line of 
the distribution is correct. Without going- 
into the detail 6i the distinguishing cha- 
racteristics of each dialect, which it would, 
be useless for any one to attempt until the 
results of Sir George Grierson’s scientific 
investigations have been published, I cannot hazard an opinion as to the absolute- 
accuracy of his distribution. 

But I attach a separate map (see opposite page) showing the groups into 
which the Liahndi dialects may be arranged according to popnlar notions, and the- 
localities in which they are known to be spoken. The arrangement differs but 
slightly from that adopted by Sir George, and I present it merely with a view to- 
assist in his deliberations. Except at the south-western end where, on the west,, 
it is abruptly stopped by Balochi and the south, where Rajasthani presents a sudden 
change, Lahndi varies gradually from one local dialect to another and merges al- 
most imperceptibly from Bahawalpuri toSindhi, on the one band, and from Jatki, 
Jangli or Bar di Boli into Standard Panjabi on the other. Taking the dialect of 
Multan and MuzaSargarh (Multani) as the nucleus, Derewal Bindki is not much, 
removed except in differences of accent and some influence of Balochi. Going north,, 
it loses some of its sweetness in the Thai, but the dialect of the Indus Valley in 
Bhakkar and Leiah remains practically the same. The Kachhi dialect of Mian wall 
and the Thali of the northern Thai bear traces of the characteristics of A-wankari,. 
while the latter is a connecting link (with certain peculiarities of its own) 
between the Kachhi and Dhanni dialects. Pothwari shows greater Sans- 
kritic influence and would appear to have affected Ghebi and Awankari on the- 
one hand and Dhanni on the other. On the east Multani gets gradually assimi- 
lated to Panjabi in the Jatki or Jangli or Bardi Boli, which as we go north merges - 
by degrees into Pothwari and Dhanni. The line of differentiation is, however, 
marked at the southem limits of the Pabbi and Salt Ranges lying at the north of 
the Khushab and south of the Find Dadan Khan Tahsils, respectively. Of the- 
LABKDi. northern dialects, Pothwari With 

Pahari and Chhdchbi stands out> 
somewhat prominently and in the- 
western group, Ghebi is closely 
allied to A-wankari and Swain to- 
Dhanni. ' On the south of the- 
differentiating line, Montgomery,, 
lyallpur and parts of Jbang- 
aud Shahpur, with portion of 
Gnjranwala and Gujrat form a 
group more or less distinguishable 
from Multani and the other dia- 
lects. Lahndi may’ therefore, be- 
di-vided into northern and south- 
ern, with the eastern and western group in esch. In the margin I have classified, 
accordingly, the entries found in the Sorters’ tickets. 


Nobthebk. 

SODTBERK. 

Xastorn 

group. 

Western 

group. 

Eastern group. 

Western gronp. 

Fahitri, 
FothwAri, 
ChbicBbi, 
niodki oC 
Attock. 

Dlinnui, 

STT&in, 

AtrAukfiri, 

Glicbi. 

1 

1 

Jatki of Mont. 
gometj, JAngli 
or BAr di Boli 
of Ljaltpar and 
Jlontgom-ry, 
Jatki of Jhnng, 
Bhiroohi, Jatki 
cr JAngli of 
Jhang, ChinhA- 
wari. 

Dcrowal, Uindki, 
KAchhi, Thali, 
Tbalochar i, 
Jatki of Muznf. 
farearb, Mol- 
tAni, BahAml- 
pnri, Hindki of 
Tsa Kbel, KAcb. 
bri. 
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I give below a few cliaracteristics of each of the groups.* 

The genitive case eudiug do? or 4(i instead of the Panjabi vdi is common to gaeh group., 
all dialects of Lahndi except Pothw^ri, where rcS -with a hardr is used under 
the influence of Pahari, e.g., mhdr<£ (our), kilidrd (jour). In the southern group 
Tve have mdidd, but in the northern, a nasal is inserted making it mdin^d. In 
the. third person singular the d is soft in the former group; in the latter the 
fomation is the same as in the eastern branch but nd is substituted for dd in the 
western. The absence of the sufBx ne in the Instrumental case is also a common 
feature, but in the'southern group we have unkitd and in the northern group usMtd 
instead of the Panjabi us ne kitd. The hard 4, the ablative suffix Jcaniint the 
dative with Idn, the nominative plural assdn instead of assi, the pronominal '' 
suffix of verbs, e.g., MUm (I did), mareom (I hit) and the passive participle, e.g., 
marindd (being hit) are peculiar to the southern Lahndi. The dialect of the 
Thai is coarser. The I (dental) is often pronounced as I (lingual) and the accent 
is generally rough. The oblique ending in e such as ghare dd or ghare nd, the 
dative with hi as in miki, tiihf, the interrogative he instead of che or hyd in Multani 
and hi in Panjdbi, and leatihe, huithe for hitthe of Panjabi are some characteristics 
of the northern group, while there are certain words peculiar to each, 
e.g., achli (come), gachh (go) in Pothwari and Sanjh (saddle). Bar (stack), gaddm 
(donkey), Taddi (mat), Pdhi (cucumu utiltsimus), hhir (milk) in Multdni. The well- 
known distinction between the southern Lahndi of Mvdtan (Multani) and that of 
Dera Ghazi Khan (Derewal) is that the former has a soft r (dental), while in the 
latter it is pronounced as r (lingual). The Multdnis are often twitted by the 
Derewals by being asked to recite Ghiri pharki, ghori larki, larakdd larahdd 
ghori hhare te mam cJiarhdn (the sparrow fluttered, the mare shied, I hung on and 
would get on if the mare stopped), with a succession of *r’s which is a stumbling 
block for the Multanis. The equivalent, in each dialect of a few simple expressions, 
is noted below 


Eoglieb. 

Moltaoi. 

»ngli. 

Bbiroebi 

Dbanni. 

rotbiriri. 

Awinkdri, 

Vonra 

Whnt is bis usme 
We shell go ... 

I yoked tbe pair 
of bnllocke. 

Have yon got water 
From me 

To me .. 

Sit down ... 

mi--, 

taid& ... 

ke nin bis ... 
aseSn raienn 
joTd jnttam 

pSniin bivre 
main kanin... 
mni knn 

1 baib tlioo ... 

taind& ... 

ke n^n e& ... 
asi raisoon ... 
main jattS 

&hi. 

pSnpin binno 
maitboon ... 

««« 

baitbo 

taird ••• ... 

ke nin baiye 
nsi jass&n ... 
main jopi jntti 
4hi. 

panpin baiye 
moire kolfin... 
raaiann ... 

baho 

^ J. lAl 

tabndS ... 

ke ntos 
nsi woBsSn ... 
main jop& joy£ 
aliid, 

p&npin obne... 
mabndo kolnn 
maindnorm&nb 
boih wanj ... 

tobfipi ... 

ki sins ... 

osigsobbsSs... 
noin )ope ki 
jotaryd. 
Fispin baiyo, 
mbfipo pssnn 
sniid ... 

Bafai i& 

tobndi. 
ke sins, 
osi rrntiia. 
main jop£ joy£ 
nliii. 

pinpio abne. 
mabodo koldn, 
minb.' 

8jb was]. 


XAJLc viiuAwwavi vkAuwa wuuod v/j. luiuux auu Ul C? IfUU grOau 

to admit of a close examination here. The peculiarities of each dialect will, no 
doubt, be explained by Sir George Grierson in his Linguistic Survey, 

A theory was started sometime ago about the foreign origin of the Janglis 
of the Ohenab hdr, and the presence of a certain number of Arabic words in the i"k 
Jathi of that tract also called bar di bolt was made much of. Such -words as 
ahkal, faham, Idnat, matlab, hhda, are not the exclusively possessions of hdr di 
hoH, but are used throughout the western Punjab, where the Muhammadan influence 
has been strong, and to some extent throughout the Province. Ahhal, matlab 
and hhds are very common in Panjabi and ahkal na shadr is a favourite 
expresrion for an idiot. Of the words with an Arabic ori^n, I have only heard 
one, viz., Bar, which is said to be derived from Barr meaning land (particularly 
barren land). On the other hand, we have in the Indian vernaculars 
Bdr (fence), Bari (garden), Bard (enclosure) and Bir (forest) all connected with 
forest growth, ordinarily derived from Sanskrit Fri to cover ; and Bdr meaning 
stack. The Arabic derivation is therefore doubtful. The term which seems to 
be really derived from Arabic Barr is barn of Multani which means an inhabitant 
of the wilderness uncivilized. 

455. Sindhi, as a local dialect, is confined to the south-western end of the sindM 
Bahawalp ur State, which adjoins Sindh, but numbers of Sindhis are found 

1 0 8 re^Ld^b^Mr gloBsary ot MnWini iBonth.weatern Palljibi^ by the lata E O’Brien ' 
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Chapter 


HaratM. 


Oriya. 

Bengali. 


Assamese. 

"Western 

Sindi. 




Cris. 


in the Dera Ghazi Khan, Multan aud -Lahore Districts, Tyhere the figures are large 
enough to deserve notice. It may be mentioned that Kaobhi, which is returned 
as a dialect of Lahndi, is a local name for the language of the Kachhi tract in 
the Mian-wali District, lying between the Indus and the uplands,’ i.c., the Salt 
Eange and the Thai, and is probably different to the Kachhi, which is said - to be 
a' dialect of Sindhi. 


456. 


1. 

Cerloni 

(Singh^esQ) 1 

2. 

Dakhni 

349 

3, 

Daiaoii 

12 

4. 

Goanese 

104 

5. 

Eahkani 

1 

6. 

Uarathi 

348 

7. 

Thakari 

2 



Total ... SIS 


Soslhern Group. _ 

The entries classed under Marathi are named in the margin. Of the 
349 Dakhni speaking persons, 224 were enumerated in 
Ambala and the rest were scattered over the larger towns. 
Most of these men being Marathas, the term was inter- 
preted to be Marathi. Most of the Marathi entries came 
from Delhi, where several Marathas had come in connec- 
tion with the Delhi Durbar works. But Marathi speakers 
were found in Ambala and Amritsar as well. 


Eastern Group. 

457. Only three Oriya speaking men were enumerated in the Province, 
one in Kamal, another in Patiala and the thii’d in Jind. 

Bengali or Bangla is spoken by 2,214 persons in the Province. Bengalis 

Delhi C34 are scattered all over the Province ; but the largest figures have 

been returned from the districts noted in the margin. I'he 
Lahore'.".’. 475 total Strength of the persons speaking the language is very 
Earraipindi ... 302 nearly the same as in 1901. 

Only 5 persons speaking Assamese were enumerated. 


Western Group. 

458. The languages falling: under the Western Group are Western Hindi,. 
Eajasthani, Gujardti, Panjabi and Western Pahari. I will deal with each of them 
separately. Western Hindi is the name given in the Linguistic Survey to the group 
of dialects spoken in the eastern part of the Indo-Gangetic Plain West (see map 
in paragraph 444). Western Hindi consists of 3 main dialects — via., Hindustani, 
Urdu and Other Hindi, On the whole, it embraces 158 per mille of the total 
population. The number of persons speaking one form or another of the 
language has decreased from 4,207,731 to 3,826,467, evidently owing to the 
general decrease of population in the tract where it is mainly spoken, Hrndujstani 
has diminished to less than one-half ; Urdu has increased more than 50 per cent, and 
Other Hindi has nearly trebled itself. The cause is that a number of the dialects 
spoken in the eastern Punjab were indiscriminately returned as Hindustani in 
1901, and that the efforts made to ascertain the local names of dialects have re- 
sulted in a contraction under that head. In order to understand the exact signifi- 
cance of the figures, it is necessary to explain the sense in which each term has 
been used. Hindustani is the name by which the dialect of the Delhi, 
Karnal and Ambala Districts has been generally called, as also that spoken by 
immigrants from the United Provinces. Urdu is the' somewhat polished Lingua 
Franca of -the towns and of the stronger villages in the east, which is largely im- 
pregnated with Persian, while the dialects spoken in the rural tracts of the other 
eastern districts have been classed under Other Hindi. 

459. Hindustani is a very indefinite term applied in the western and central 
Punjab to the language spoken by all persons belonging to the east. The Delhi, 
Karnal and Ambala Districts, as noted above, form the only tract in which this 
name is gfivcn to the spoken language of the masses. The decrease in the 
strength of this dialect has occurred mainly in Rohtak where over 70,000 persons, 
mainly towns-peoplo, have now subscribed to Urdu instead of Hindustani. In 
Gurgaon, the bulk of the rural population talk, what they call, Jatu, and there 
Ahirwiiti, Jatu and Hindi (also known as Deswali Hindi) have replaced Hindus- 
tani. In Delhi, the figure of Hindi has gone down about cne-half, Urdu 
(161,427) and Deswali and Other Hindi (150,538) taking the place of Hindustani, 
which was the name applied lo the spoken language of practically the whole 
of that district in 1901. 

400. Urdu has been returned from every unit except the Bashahr and Bilas- 
pur Hill State.?. It is spoken in almost eveiy town in varying degrees, the strongest 
centres being Delhi, Rohtak, Gurgaon, Lahore, Dnjana, Pataudi and Karnal. 
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Deereatet. 

Garpnon 
Jultimdnr 
nan-alpindi 
Knhnn ... 
JJila«pur 
l^alagarh 


202, 7P1 
5.007 
2,105 
10,710 
SO 
17 


Urdu is Hindi Persianiscd undor Muhamtnndnn inflnonco and being by its 
nature elastic is now taking a large supply of English words. Urdn-speaking 
clerks are often hoard talking such slang as : — 

IJamarc office men koi vacancy nahin hai, JIamaro office ka tirao ten to four hai. 

Office kd timo aJiM olmngo nahht hud. 

Certain English ierms which have become naturalised in Urdu are used 
freely by educated Indians of all classes— o. a., tarm (train), txhal (ticket), liot 
(coat), htmporlmcni (compartment), reserve, landan, station; and I have heard 
Indian speakers addressing the audience in such language as : — 

Sdhibdn ! main npkd time wnsto nahin karni chahiu, lekin main apni duty ka 
fnlGl karnc men qosir rahungd agar main dpko yeh na jatldun ko ap7:c is meeting men 
jamd karnc kdkhds reason ych thi ki dp i>t c\iavilah\n kdm men apni mashahur generosxtj 
SB subscription den. Main sdhab Prcisidcnt Ire lie voto of thanks propose kartd hun. 

Umid hai ki sab hdzarin xtsko ncclnmntioii ke sdth support karenge. 

The figures for the Delhi District, which contains the principal Urdu-speak- 
inoi ^’’cSit compared in the margin with those of 

1911 329,835 i6i,«7 iscjsss 1 001 . Urdu lios gained cousi'dorably in thi's district. 

That the registration of Urdu was fairly accurate can ho judged from the fact tliat 
in the city of Delhi 117,289 people were found to speak Urdu at homo against 25,492 
talking Hindi. The question is discussed further in paragraph 487. The increase in 
entries under Urdu has been more or loss general. The excep- 
tions arc noted in the margin. In 1901, the whole popu- 
lation of Gurgnon was returned as speaking Hindustani or 
Urdu, while the present figures show about 52,000 (mainly 
in towns) speaking Urdu, 6,521 Hindustani, 268 Panjabi, 
100,247 Ahirwati, 84,489 .Jatii, 84 Pnrbi,21 Brij Bhii^hii 
and 191,191 Deswali and Other Hindi, which is probably not very far from 
correct. In Jullundur ihc decrease is accounted for partly by tbo entry of 380 
persons under Hindustani, 827 under Ptirbi .and 888 under Hindi; but the 
main cause is the goiioral decrease in population. Tho doclino in Rawalpindi 
appears to bo duo, as m the case of Pnnjdbi, to the transfer of three tahsils to 
Attock.^ Tho existence of 14,346 Urdn-speaking people in tho hill state of 
Ivahnn in 1901 was probably a bit of exaggeration. The loss of Urdu 
appears as a pn to Hindi, which seems to be tho con-cct designation for tho 
Lingua oi the Banm cla.ss and tho natives of tho adjoining parts of the 
Ambiila District, who form tho bulk of the foreignors inK^au terVitoiy. Tho 

noiiiM: WMi nnport.ant increases under Urdu are staled in the 

margin. The increases in Rohtak, Delhi and Karnal are 
duo to the proper classification of tho dialed s which wore 
thrown m 1901 under Hindustani. Lahore shows a de- 
creaso of 14,501 under Hindustani, bnt oven supposing that 

all thoso persons should have appeared under Urdu in 1901 
tlierois an mcreaso of 23,000. There lioo probnblUoon 

. abtricMmrS 

decrease in Paniabi, would admit of a certain amount ’of osnfrirnvnfn ^ 
of Urdu, as ramarked by Mr. 'J^pp, tho Census Officer of the Lahore City^'^Tn 
Dujana and Patnndi, tho name Urdu has moroly boon substitiitod frit. Tn, y* ° 

Tho other increases of under 10.000 enU for no roSs Hindustani. 

461. Tho entries thrown under Other Hindi aro given in tho margin 

WsliKSi hnft a “ Hindi 

Hindi 

Hindi including NSgri 
B.tngri or BAnnm 
AbirwAli or Ahirw4Uand 



JJariam 

PurOi 

BhSsliS and Hindi Bh&sbA 
Brij and Brii Bhishd . 

AryaBhisha „ 

Bundhclkhandi 

Khadri 

Dci BMshli 


Rolital: 
Bcllii ... 
Kamnl ... 
Ferozepore 
t.ahoro ... 
Amritsar 
Siilkot ... 
Lyallpur 
Hujana ... 
Babiudi ... 
Patiala ... 
Kabha ... 


7P,75t 
1G1,-I27 
IS, 970 
S,42l 
37,555 
CJSI 
7.154 
S,1C1 
23,002 
14,GG3 
9,3S3 
7,320 


. . — — givuu lu i.ijo marffin 

654,068 yith thoir Strength. Jntu has boon returned mostiv 

Rohtak and Gurgnon, and is 
of tho Rohtak Jats. beswnli 
^hioh has been rotnrned solely in the rural tracts 

“"r’n « certain number of 

2o!284 Po’sons talking Barmni. Deavirni; T-T 7 r.;i; ;» 

360 
260 


SI 

5 

3 

. 1 
1,778,87c 


ill-* ■' »* wrwiin numoer Of 

poisons talking Barmni. Deswali Hindi is a name 

District (523,277) 
call their dialect. The entries of HinW came 
mainly from Gnrgaon, Delhi (chiefly the town?) 

Naban. Smaller figures are 
contrjuted by almost every, district. Most of 
the Biingra entries are found in Jind (121,225) 
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KfijaitMni. 


Cajar£ti. 


ranjfbt. 
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UKGDIStlC DISTBIBUTIOK. 


GhAPTEB: 


BIgri ... 

• aa 

46?, 744 

Ucw&ti 


209,072 

hlorwiiTi ... 


45,638 

Jaipnri 


1,139 

Bik&neri 


850 

Sheikhiirati ... 


727 

Uew&ti ... 


835 

Mureehi 


185 

B^ji-wai and Rif&wnti 

64 

Jbarsliihi ... 

t«a 

49 

Jodhpnri 

••• 

35 

Biahnoi ... 

««a 

15 

Bithi ... 

• •• 

IS 

Biiasthdni and Raipntini 13 

Dhandan ... 

• •• 

6 

AIwarwAU ... 

tat 

a 

Dadci ... 

ttt 

1 


and smaller numbers in Karnal (21,304) and Ferozepore (1,821). Ahirwati -was 
returned in the rural tract of Gurgaon (100,247) and also in Jind (5,374). The 
same dialect was put down as Hirwai in Ferozepore (897) and Faridkot (8). The 
entries of Hariani are confined mainly to Jind (72,497) and only 79 persona have- 
returned it in Ferozepore ; but a large number of the inhabitants of Hariana in Hissar • 
speak the same dialect, which has in that district been named Deswdli. Pnrhi is 
returned from almost every district and state except the Simla TTOI States,, 
and represent, the dialect spoken by the menial immigrants of the bearer, syce^ 
and kahar class, from the United Provinces. The other dialects are unimportant.. 

The gain of Other Hindi, as noticed above, is merely due to a proper classi- 
fication of Hindustani, which is quite an indefinite term and does not signify 
either any dialectic peculiarities or locality. 

462. Rajasthani is the dialect of Rajputana which, as shown in the map- 
in paragraph 444, fringes the southern boundary of the Province from Bahawalpur- 
in the west, right up to Gurgaon in the east. Its strength has increased from- 
580,368 to 725,850, and the persons speaking it now represent 3 per cent, of 

the total population. The increase is due mainly to the- 
immigration of Bagri labourers. The entries found in 
the sorters’ tickets have been classified as shown in the- 
margin. The spoken language of Loharu, which lies on 
the skirts of Rajputana, is almost entirely Biigri, but it 
is also used largely in the Ferozepore (67,385) and 
Hissar (190,632) Districts and the Patiala (158,301) and 
Jind (22,586) States adjoining Bikaner, as also in the- 
State of Bahawalpur (2,867). It is also returned from 
other districts like Lyallpur (2,392), and Multan (1,897),. 
where Bagri labourers are found in large numbers. 
Mewati is confined mainly to the Mewat tract of the 
Meos in Gurgaon. Mdrwari is really the dialect of 
the trading classes of Marwar, but the term is also sometimes applied indiscrimi- 
nately to the language of Bagris. The entries are scattered all over the Pruviuce,. 
the largest figures having been registered in Bahawalpur (21,184) and Delhi (7,324). 
Jaipuri and Jhdrshdhiare considered identical and have been returned mainly from' 
Hisi;ar and the Canal works in Gujranwala. The largest entries of Bikaneri are- 
found in the Jhelum Colony and Multan. The other figures of the names returned 
under Rdjasthani are too small to need comment. 

463. Gujarati isnot an indigenous language of the Province. The 1,964 per- 
269 sons, who have returned it, are scattered over the Province, 
^8 the majority of them being found in the districts named in the 
ISO margin. The entries which have been included under this 
332 ijoad are Gujarati (1,931), Kdtbidwdri (6), Kdthri or Khdtri 

(21) and Parsi (6). 

464. Panjdbi is the dialect of the Central Punjab, bounded on the west 
by Lahndi, on the east by "Western Hindi and north-east by "Western Pahdii. Sir 
George Grierson divides this into Standard Panjabi and Dogri and holds that the 
latter though spoken in the hills, is a dialect of Panjdbi and not of "Western Pahdri. 

The strength of the language is compared in the mar^n with the 

figures of 1901. Against 15J- millions speak- 
ing the language in 1901, the recent Census 
has shown only 14^- millions — a decrease of 
over 7 per cent. This has been caused partly 
by a real decrease in the Panjdbi-.spoaking 
population and partly to a difforonco in 
classification, consequent on an attempt to 
di.stingnish the dialcct<i of Lahndi .nnd Western Hindi. Panjabi being the most 
important dialect of tho Province, spoken by more than half tho population 
(554 jwr raillo), it appears worth while to oxamin*» the variations in detail J^o- 
h-»gin with, it may he mentioned that the correct fi»nro.s of Panjdbi should bo 
.'■•'-irnewhat lc-»a than they appear to be, for a considornblo portion of those 


Delhi 

lifthOTO 

Sialkot ... 
Rawalpindi 
htoUan 


rariationi. 



Total. 

[ Fanj&b! 
Standard. 

Dogri. 

1511 ... 

IWl ... 

14.111,215 

15,272,332; 

1 

13,353,810 

15,230,152 

757,375 

22,160 


retnrr.r-d nador Panjdbi in Gnjrat and Shahpur, really belong to Lahndi, while 
tL*' c-f ilontgoroery and Jhelum, which has Ixicn returned as Panjnbi, is 
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almost cntiroly Lalindi. Tbo largest 


Dietriot. 


Ambnln 

nosliisrpar 
Jallundur ..i 
lindViiMin .. 

Ifikhorc . , 


Antilsar 

Gurdnopur 
Binikot ... 

dliclum 
Itairalpindi 
Mianmii .. 


tjfalipnr 

Jlinng 

llDlUn 

rntiala 

Kaliba 


Decrease 

in 

Fanjibt. 


110,707 

BG,17J 

ni,e27 

153,370 

157,373 


141.C23 

104,71* 

107,35a 

83,25S 

S19,St7 

117,576 


09.021 

3*9, 49a 
fil,0U 
215,515 
62.317 


Canscs, 


General decronso in pnpnlation ; 

Increnso in Drdo 2,5UH. 
General dccreaso in papulation. 
Ditto. 

General decren«o in population; 

Increase in Ordu 2,133, 
Transfer of Sbarakpnr ; decrca«o 
in population and increase of 
37,555 in Urdn. 

General decrcare in population ; 
Inerc.aso in Urdu 6,2.91. 

Ditto. 

General deereaao in population ; 

Increnat* in Unlu 7,lf>t. 
Transfer of Tnlisil Tningang. 
Fomiation of Attock District. 
Correct registintton of t.ahndi 
instead of Panjibi as iU 1901 
and transfer of Lcinb. 

Comet cUssiGcation as Dabndi. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

General decreasoia popnlatioo. 
Dno to increase of 68.819 in 
niadi. 


doorenses liavo occurred in tbo districts •- 
====e noted in tbemargin where abrief 
explanation of tbe causes bas 
also boon given. It will be seen 
that the falling off in Panjabi 
is duo largely to loss of popnla- 
tion and to the classification 
under Lnlmdi of porao of tbe 
population in tbo western 
Punjab wbicb was returned in 
1901, ns Panjabi speaking. In 
llio Nabbn State, alone, a por- 
tion of tbo population, in tbe 
soiitbom Imct, lias boonretura- 
od ns speaking Hindi. Against 
tboso decronses bavc to bo set 
oft tbo noticeable increase, of 
585,513 in Kangra, wboro a 
good deal of wbnt was formerly 
treated as Pabiiri, bas now 
been considered ns Dogri and 
consequently included in Pan- 
jiibi ; of 138,478 in Sbalipur, 


NUMBER PER lOODO OF 
^^POPULATIDN SPEAMNC THE| 
" PUNJABI UNCUAGE 


wbero nn increase would bo reasonable on necount of tbe colonization of tbe 
Jbolum Canal but tbo figures bare probably been oxnggorated at tbo expense of 
Lalmdi ; of 65,951 in Montgomery where similar canscs nppo.ar to lijivo been at 
work j of 91,066 in Bilaspur, owing to tbe treatment of Kahluri ns Panjabi, under 
tbe instructions of Sir George Grioraon ; and of 33,064 in Babawalpur where 
colonization operations in the eastern Nisimals (districts) have attracted a largo 

number of Panjiibis. The 
above facts will show that, 
on tbo whole, Panjabi bus 
not suffered ranch from 
either misclassification or 
mistakes at Ennraor.ntion. 

Tbo local distribu- 
tion of Paujabi (including 
Dogri) is indicated 


m 

tbo’ marginal map. Tbo 
.strengib in each unit bas 
been shown acconiing to 
the Cbnsns rotunis, without 
any attempt at smoothing 
the errors, between that 
buignago and Labndi. For 
tbo more accurate bound- 
aries of Paujiibi, a roforonce 
.should be made to tbe map 
in paragraph 444. 

The marginally noted entries found in tbe Ennraei*ation books have standard 
13,218,47* been classed niidor Standard Panjabi. Kahluri and Bilaspuri 
signify one and tbe same thing; the dialect is spoken in tbe 
greater part of the State and is classed hy Sir George Grierson 
with Panjabi. Tbo language of Kapiirthala and Jullnndur — ■ 

I'.e., the tract lying between the Sutlo) and Bens, is known as 
Doiibi but that name has been returned hy immigrants from 
this tract into Ljallpur. Mnlwai bnsbcea roturnod by some of' 
tbo Ferozopore Jats, also, m Lyallpur, and the language of 
some natives of the central Punjab, found in tbe Bobtak Dis- 
trict has been designated ns Jangli. Gurmnkbi ia a script and 
not a dialect. Three persons speaking Bbabidni wore found 
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KSn^ 

Do£ri 

JammtiAli 

Kandc-'tli 

Katcchi 

Bhatiali 


78 

13 


767,375 


Wcetcni 

FaHri. 


in Lndhiatja. Six persons in Lyallpur were noted as speaking Majhi, which, is the 
dialect of Majha in Lahore and Amritsar, where people have put themselves down 
simply as speaking Panjfibi. Panjabi has numerous sub-dialects with slight 
variations or peculiarities of accent, vocabulary, etc., mostly bearing geographical 
names such as Kalari (spoken in the Kalar tract of Sharakpur and in Gujranwa- 
la), Lahori (of Lahore), Amritsari (of Amritsar), Batali (of Batala), etc., and the 
introduction of a limited vocabulary of trade argots, sometimes gives the dialect 
a tribal or professional name, e.g., Suniari, Sarafi, Bazazi. No attempt has been 
made to ascertain these details, which are not of sufficient importance to justify 
the immense amount of labour which such a course would have involved. 

Dofiri- 466. Dogri is confined to the Kangra hills and is also spoken in theadjoin- 

599.455 ing tracts of Gnrdaspur, and in the Sialkot District, which is 
^^^299 adjacent to Jammu. The names under which the dialect has 
been returned are enumerated in the margin. Kangri is the 
dialect of Kangra, but a few Katoch Rajputs of the District 
have subscribed themselves to Katochi. The Dogrds, found 
away from their native land, have generally given their language 
as Jammuali or Dogri and so have the Dogras of Gurdaspur. Kandeali has also 
been returned from the latter District. Only one person, probably belonging to 
Chamba but enumerated in Kangra, returned his language as Bhatiali. 

467. Western Pahari is the name given by Sir George Grierson to the 
group of dialects spoken in Simla and the Simla Hill States, Chamba and a portion 
of the Kangra hills. The locality of the language as a whole is shown on the map 
printed in paragraph 444. Altogether 993,363 persons or 41 per mille of the 
total population speak this language. The corresponding figure of 1901 was 
1,576,883 ; but it has to be remembered that, in that year, the dialect spoken in 
the whole of Kangra District outside Kulu was treated as Pahari, while that dialect 
which is called Kangri or Dogri has now been treated as a bi’anoh of Panjabi. In 
the Kangra District, only 27,314 persons were then shown as speaking Panjdbi, 
while the number now returned is 612,826, of which close on 600,000 persons are 
put down under Dogri. Adding this figure to the present total for Western Pabdri, 
it is clear that, compared with 1901, the strength of the language has increased 
and not decreased. At the reque.st of Sir George Grierson arrangements were 
made to carefully specify the dialects and sub-dialects of this language and the 
results which are embodied in the following paragraphs go to establish the mar- 
vellous accuracy of his classification and local distribution. 
cicnif-tation. Sir George Grierson has divided the language into 4 groups, vis., {a) Simla 

Group, (t) Kulu Group, (c) Mandi Group, (d) 
Chamba Group. The dialects included in each 
group are noted in the margin. On the op- 
posite page is printed a map of the Simla 
Hill dialects, of which the original was very 
kindly prepared by Sir George. I have 
ventured to make a few uniraporlant altera- 
tions as the outcome of my own enquiries on 
the subject ; viz,, I have divided Mandoiili 
into Chbota Banghali, IMandeali Suketi and 
Slandi Siriiji, which is in accordance witft the 
classification contained in his nolo, circulated 
with Census Commissioner’s letter No. 1624, dated the 12th December 1910 and 
ascortainod locally. On his original map, Chliobi Banghali had not been 
difr* rent;:itod from Mandcali proper, and ^fandi Siiaji has in my map taken the 
of ilandctili I’ahuri, marked by him. Besides extending throughout the eastern 
<'':t'< tnity of the .Mandi and Suket Staten, it covers a large area in the south-paist of 
t:!*r forrn'T. Moreover Mandi Siraji se*'ms to Ijo a more appropriate name of the 
dialect which h found no.xt door to Knlo Siniji. The divisions of Clmmcali 
pr.jp -i- into PungWitli, Churahi and Chamesili and that of Kulu Siiiiji into Sainji, 
Jfi'.'.r Sir-.'ji .of.d Outor Siniji, was marked on the map by Sir George Grierson 
liir-c-i-lf, bat the df-tail^ of the latter have not been actually returned at the 
Kf;!;rnv-Vi*:'ir:, the entries for the whole of Niilu Siniji having been made under 


1 . 


1. 


1. 


(o ). — Simla Group. 

Jnunsitri. 

Sim-uri UcclnliagDiiirUii, Giripiri and 
Bi'h’haa). 

BifhtU. 

Kinthsli (icclo'ling llaDdcri, Kiathali. 
Sir.Ja Sir'ijt, Barari, Sarichali and 
Kr/chi). 

il).— Kulu Grz'ip. 

KctdLi. I 3. Sadto-:hi. 

Kala Pirajj. | 

<c). — ilar.'li Group, 

Mand'-SU. { 3. Standi Siriji. 

Ctfc/la Bsaghili, I 4. Euketi. 

— Chartla Croup. 

Ch'.rscili. 1 2, G4di, 


thit fi'itai without diuorentiating between Sainji, Outer Siniji and Inner Siniji. 
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I have coloured the map' according to groups. The figures for the' 

.dialects aud sub-dialects falling under each group are given in thousands in 

Subsidiary Table 1. Some of the Pahari entries were, however, found in the 

Jlurree and Kahuta hills and my enquiries showed that the dialects spoken in 

this tract ^ered very much from that of the Simla hills. I therefore added a 

fifth group for the Murree-Kahuta Pahari* and the entries of Pahari, returned 

in the plains without speoiBcation of the dialects to which they belonged, as it , 

was impossible to assign them to any particular dialect with reference to locality. 

Cruiari which according to Sir George Grierson had to be included in Western' 

Pahari was, also thrown into this group. 

468. ' The Simla Group is the most important sub-division of the langu- 1. •' Simla ■ 
age. The dialects falling within it are spoken by 405,008 persons. Group.' 

Jaunsari is spoken by some 6,000 persons in the peninsular projection of l jaunESri. 
the Simla Hill States east of Nahan, i.e., in TarooU and part of Jubbal. It is ' 
sub-divided into (1) Jaunsari proper and (2) Eimi. 

(a) Jamisdri. — Jaunsari proper has been returned from these two states 
under the following names ^ • 

Jaans^ri ... ... ... ... ... ... 596. 


PaMri Jatmsdri 
Taroohi 


99 

2,953 


3,648 

of Jubbal and has 


Total 

(6) Kirni . — Kirni is confined to a small tract, north 
vbeen entered as Kimi (2,368), and Jaunsdri Eimi (6), (total 2,374). 

Sirmanri is spoken in the Sirmaur State commonly known as Nahan and a. sirmann, 
■also in the greater part of the adjoining Jubbal State. Its total strength is 
136,807 persons. 

(a) Dhdrlhi . — In Nahan, the dialect is called Sirmanri, but it has two 
distinct aub*dialeots, viz., Dharthi and Giripari. The former is spoken in the 
south-western portion of the state and has been returned as such by 31,602 ; as 
Pachhmi by 2,721, and merely as Sirmanri by 4,027 (total 38,350) of the inhabi- 
tants of the tract in question. 

(fc) Oiripdri . — The dialect of the .trans-Giri part of the state is known 
as Giripari (literally across the Giri) and is spoken by 79,275 persons. 

Bishsimi . — The name of the sub-dialect peculiar to Jubbal, is Bishshau. 

Most (18,531) of the entries were made under that name but 58 called it Jubbali 
and 593 Pahari Jubbali. The aggregate of persons, using the sub-dialect, is 19,182. 

• Baghati, -with a total strength of 24,027, is spoken in Baghat, and the 3 , Baghati. 
adjoining Minor Simla Hill States, as also in bits of the Simla District. Six ~ 
persons called it Eumharseni aud one Mahlogi. 

Eiuthali is the main dialect of the Simla Group with as many as 238,1524. xiathaii. 
persons classed under it. It covers the central belt extending from Nalagarh on 
the west to Bashahr on the east. '' 

At the extreme west, the form known as Handuri is spoken at the upper a. SanUri 
end of Nalagarh (Nalagarhi, the dialect used in the rest of that state being * 
a species of Panjabi and quite different from Western Pahari) and a part of the 
Baghal State. The sorters’ tickets show 22,792 entries under Handuri and 5,863 
under Baghali or Baghliani (total 24,027.) 

Eiuthali proper which may be called the standard sub-dialect of the tract i.. amau' 
is that peculiar to Keonthal, part of Baghat, the Simla District that part of the^™^* 
Patiala State which lies in the Simla Hills and the Minor Simla Hill States sur- 
rounded by them. Its total strength is 1 05,782 and the entries classed under the 
-rab-dialect include Bhajidli (71) and Dhamidni (4,247), peculiar to the Bhajii and 
Dhami States respectively. . 

Simla Siraji also caUed Eastern Eiuthali is found mainly in the States c 
Simla, which he nearest the Siraj tract. It has been returned under both <yi or Eastern 

noc Tr*»r.n orrnewArpnfn 0»7 Kno • 


claiming 


12,491 and the 


east of , 

the names with an aggregate of 27,598,'' the former 
latter 15,107 speakers. 

Baran IS spoken further east in the Barar portion of Jubbal, by 2,758 d Sar‘ • 

p017SODS» * " 
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The lingua of Ravrain, a feudatory of Jubbal is called Sarachali and has 
been put doum for 5,545 persons. 

The sub-dialect spoken in the greater part of Bashahr (except the eastern 
end -where Kanauri and other varieties of Tibetan are in vogue) is termed Kochi, 
and sho-ws a strength of 67,814. Natives of this State, enumerated in other 
places and numbering 1,480, have shown their language ns Bashahri. 

469. The Kulu Gronp, extending from the western portion of the Kulu- 
Tahsil right down to the Simla District, like a wedge dri-ven into the Kiuthali- 
speaking tract, comprises Kuluhi and the dialects marked on the map as forming - 
part of the Sutlej Gronp. The latter sub-group includes Kulu Siraji and Sadhochi. 

Kuluhi is the main dialect of the low-lying parts of Kulu and bas 55,619 ' 
entries to its credit. Most of them appeared as Kuluhi, Koli or Kuluwali, only' 
three persons subscribing themselves to KoH Gahri. 

The Enumeration books show no entry of Sainji marked on the map, nor- 
are the figures of Inner and Outer Siraji available separately. The dialect of the - 
whole of the Siraj tract of Kulu has been returned as Kulu Siraji (51,224). 

^e dialect spoken in the neighbourhood of the Kotgarh Tahsil of Simla • 
(by 16,127 persons) and known as Sadhochi possesses the peculiarities of Kulu 
Siraji and has been classed by Sir George Grierson in the Kulu group. Four per- 
sons in the Kaugra District have described it as Kot Garhi. 

470. The Mandi group consists of the dialects spoken in the Mandi and 
Sukot States and embraces a population of 237,377 persons. 

Mnndcali proper is spoken in the central and western tract, of the Mandi 
State and has been returned by 106,794 people. 

The dialect of the north-western corner of the state covering the Harabagh. 
Tahsil is slightly different from the parent Mandeali and is called Ohhota- 
Banghiili. It is spoken by 26,881 people, the figures including 76 entries of ‘ 
Banghnli without any qualification. 

Mandi Siraji has been returned from the tahsils of the Mandi State,, 
throughout the length of its eastern boundary, spreading out towards the south,, 
and also from the eastern portion of the Suket State. The persons returning it. 
number 50,298. 

Sukoti is the fonn of Mandeali spoken in the Sukot State, excluding the 
eastern portion covered by Mandi Siraji. 

47 1. In the Chamba Group are included ;tho dialects of the Charaba State,, 
except Charaba Luhuli, spoken in Iho north-east portion thereof, and show a total 
strength of 136,138. 

Gadi, spekon in the Bharmaur tract of tho State and also in the adjoining 
portion of Kaugi-a, has 42,429 entries. It was returned under the one or tho 
other name, but one pereon in tho Kaugra District called his language Qiidi- 
llarni and this has also been thrown into Gadi. 

Tlio dialect of the rcjjt of the Charaba State i? collectively called Ohamedli, 
but Charncali proper is really indigenous to tho town of Charaba and tho surround- 
ing country, with a strength of 65,61 1. In tho State, it is toiraod, Chainodli 
or Chaiiib'-ali, but 239 natives of Chamba, found in Gurdaspiir, wore more 
particular about .specifying their dialect and called it Pahtiri Clinmcdli. 

('hurahi is the branch of Chameali .spoken north of Chamba. Tho numljor 
of [KTHons returned as speaking tliis dialect i.s 23,194. 

The itihabitnnts of tho higher hills at tho extreme norlh of Chamba, adjoin- 
ing Charaba Lahul, speak a v.aviety of Charnc-uli, known as Pnngrvjtli, but tlio tract 
!.■; f'pnr.'^ely {topnlated and tlio .speaker.^ of this snb-dialoct numbor only 4,783. 
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KStlRTB 

c,:;i 

Uo.Uiarr’-'r 

401" 

OssnlMpar ... 

Vp3 

KnvistpintU ... 

3.412 

SinU mil ... 

iCi 

dinTal'i ... ... 

1,230 


f> 

TeJ-n! 



h. MorrCfr- 
Knhnta. 


Gmavi, vrluoli uccovcVmg lo Sir Gt>or|*o Grierson’s instrucl ions lins tobo"- Goi'rf* 
jjjjj clnsswl in Wostorn I'alinri, is spoken hj’ 1G,52G porsona, 

’ ••• enumoratinl in the districts narnod in ilio margin. It is n 

tribal dialect .sjinkon only by the Gujnrs of llic bills. 

Tho I’ahari spoken in tbo Murroo nnd Knhntn hills, 
with n total s(i\'ngih «f 73,981 was treated by ino ns a part 
of Western Ikiliari, in jnt'puring tho lnn;juago tables, but on 
seoinjr Hir George Grierson's map of Lahmii, I now find that 
it forms part of that language and tlioro is no doubt but llmt it. is closely nlHcd to 
the Pothwari of Kawalpindi. 

In spite of tlio cfforls to ascertain Iho particnl.arfi in each case, whcro«. Cr»j>ce;ii 
Pahnri w.as cntcretl ns a spoken langn.ige,* solitary entries which remained un-^* 
specified in each ol the plain district* or stales, have worked nj* to n total of 
1,303 for tho whole Ptovince; which, howeVer, is not nnsaiisfactory, considering 
that, the figmH> mpresonttf tml)* I per 10, 930 of tho total ]i;>pulnlit)n s}H*aking 
the langnago. 

Tho pconliaritic.s «•( the various dialects of West»‘rn Pahitrt Imvo heen dis- 
cursod by i?ir (tcorgo Grierson in one of the volinnc.H of his hingnislic .Survey, 
adiich is expected to lv.‘ published short Iv. 

iiosTiiniscr.oB?. 

Tho main dialect of tin- Central Pah^sri found in thip Province is 
(kuhuiili (t, H£ peiYons) and hac Iwc'ii returiud from the 
disiriets tminerl in the margin. It is spoken chiefiy by Brnh* 
man, Knhar nnd otl»‘r iinnngranis fr«jin the United Prov- 
inces, i>f the Servant clnss, and by a few clerks and porsoiiB 
fc'llov/ing oilier rt spectablo professions, 

lint JU persons pive their dialect ns Knnntoni and 
2 OR Kainiti'di, in tho Jiiinla Hill Ktates. 

Eastern 
P.>ihari. 
Kaip.ill. 


4 -ft 

•if o. 

Srsla ... 

NnSiti ... 

.simu n-a Fuirf 

... 

... 

Kv rW 

OlV.r Oie.fjfie 


</r 

i''.' 

j.fj 

In 

J!. 

f'.t 

<*> 


Central 

PabarJ. 

B. Onrhirill. 


•174. Kaslorn Pahilti is tho spok"n laigpinge of theGurklids who nrc prin- 
all)’ the inhabitants of Nepal, but mv also domiciled in large nnmtiers in this 



Ktrrr.n 

S)trl« 


Cantonment iiooftnnt.=i for the pweiico of a largo mnnber of 
Gmkh.Ms. 'I'iioptc-enco of a detachment of Gurkhas in Simla 
has furnished n fair luiinber of eiitrie.'s in that di.strict. Of 
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Tbe name Gipsy is a corruption o£ Egyptian, because the Gipsies who first 
arrived in Europe described themselves as pilgrims from Egypt or little Egypt. 
Zegnnner, one of the names given to the Gipsies, is supposed to be an equivalent 
of Kanjar, a nomadic tribe found in the eastern Punjab.* The existence, in tlio- 
unclassed dialects of India, of some of the Gipsy "words and grammatical forma- 
tions has led to their being styled the Gipsy dialects, on the analogy of the similar 
language of Europe, wliose origin was untraceable for a considerable time. But 
the theory that the Gipsy dialects of India may have a foreign origin, common 
with that of the language of the European Gipsies, has been exploded. Com- 
parative philology has proved that tbe Gipsies are of Indian nationality and that 
their language — Romani — belongs to the north-west of India.t 


The Census 
C^^rcs. 


t 


Some of the Gipsy words, quoted in the margin, are 


EaIo=BhcI;. 

Manusb=(3laniMh, Bigri ; Sranull-I;7i, 
Panjabi) man. 

Yc)c=(Hi1t or hclc, Lahnda) one. 

I)ai=(nj, Panjabi ; Doen, Ld^da) ttro. 

Trin=-(Troe, Labnda; Tirin Panjabi) 
tbrcc. 

Vast = (iraff/i, Panjabi) band. 

rhar=(£7iafn Lahnda) earth. 

Thor= (DTto, Lahnda) irash. 

Kluts = (GTiax, Hindi) grass. 

DraI:h = (OratrA, Landa) grapes. 

'Dsht={nolh. Pnnjabi) lip. 

Phr8l=(Bbra, Panjabi; Bhira, Lahnda) 
brother. 

Thur=(DhuniTan, Panjabi; Dhnn, 
Lahnda) smohe. 


Eher =(Ghar, Panjabi. Lahnda) honso. 
Ja=(Ja, Panjabi) to go. 

Chal=(Cbal, Panjabi) to go or Tralk. 
Pi=(Pi, Panjabi) to drin£ 

Jin=(Jan. „ ) to know. 
Chor=(Cbor, Panjabi) to steal. 
Chum=(Chnnini, Panjabi) to kiss. 
Bar = (Bar. Panjabi) to fear. 

Dik= (Bckh, „ ) to sec. 

Xel=(.Khol, Hindi) to play. 
Ker=(Ear, Panjabi) to do. 


La=(Ido, 
Ba=(Bo. 
hlar=<MBr, 
Iilar= (lilar, 
Sik=(Sil^, 
Shun = {Sun, 


) to tako. 
) to givo. 

) to beat. 

) to dio, 

) to Icam. 
) to hear. 


practically identical; 
with those used in 
the Punjab dialects, 
others are clearly of 
Sanskrit origin, e.g.y 
gadsio^s t r a n g o r 
(from gaohh=to go), 
mahilo= friend, (from 
mil = to meet), latchi 
=good (from swaohh 
=g 0 o d, Panjabi, 
achohhi or hachohi). 
Some of the names 


used are clearly Indian. Bania. is a river at Benares, Berkes is derived from 
hrikshasztrce, Bihari is an Indian name, Rdcz=Eakshas, Qunia probably equival- 
ent to (^cfwnn (music), Uanjici*}ss Banjit. In the female name Zinka, we see 
traces oi Jdnnki. Parma is a pet name still used for females here. 

476. Languages of the gipsy type found in this Province which have not 

juwari 4,465 been properly classified yet are named in the margin. One 

raadhiu ^60 Speaking the Bhili language has also beon thrown 

Gildvki ’V, !!". 21 Under this class instead of being shown separately in Table X. 

Labinj. Labinki or Tl)ese are tribal dialects, Bawnria being spoken by Bnwarias, 

^Banjirj ... Chnngai's, Gnndbila (or Gnndhili) by Gandhilas 

*232 Criddnrki by Gedaris, Lahsini or Labanki by Labiinas, Odki 

^ ! by Ods and Snnsia by Snnsis. But most membors of 

12 .W 6 these castes ordin.arily speak Panjitbi or (he dialect 
of the tract in which they aro domiciled. Subsidiary Table III will 

show that only a small percentage of each 
tribe or caste has owned the tribal dialect. 
The figure.^ are reproduced in the margin. The 
reason is that tho tribal lingua is used mainly 
for mutual convei’sation of a confidential nature. 
1 have tried to collect spocimons of some of these 
dialects, but I do not consider it s.ifo to haznrd 
any opinions as regards their origin on tho in- 
sufficient data in my hands and will, thoreforo, 
content myself "with giving tho information collect- 
ed, "with a view to assist in their classification. 
There aro several other argot.s need by wandering 
tribes such ns Bazigars and other JPakhwae 
(nomad) gangs, which arc not impoi'tant enough 
to need investigation. 

477. LaHlni, also kno'wn as Labanki and Banjilri, i.s a separate dialect well 
kT.ov.-ii in th!=5 Province. 

47c. A Rirtcimen of the Bawari langtiago is given ItoIou' witli a literal 
trsniU*.-//;; of the : — 


f A f> 

**'*"«*s'*"0 • 

! 

1 C.t»le by 
spoken. 

1 

1 

PcTccntose 
of persons 
SMskins tie 
Iingcago. 


Ciirarii ... 


Plili 

tibiJ 


C? is 

r].ir.rar ... 

1 

... 

f.ir.'ILjK ... 

8 

Gillirii ... 

fit'M ... 

7 

l.a*ir.!. I,'.. 



1 it xi cr 
P.Tijin ... 


.*> 

O’-'.l 

r, 1 

17 

Stmit .. 


1 


. r s! (V. Wc;15, W-.r-r IV, t?* ** *"’?' 

r )*- I ; 
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Ek mdnkha ke char chhidn sen. A man liad fonr sons. r • i 

Men to mdrijo lakrdn iroti handhe. I am d^ing.- Make a pundle of shcks. 

Tdo hdhd yam kaho, jayorideo. Then father said, put these down. 

Ekhta khdrdn do na hUd. Break the lot as it is. It did not break. 

Ek ek lakron torido tuH jan. Break the sticks one by one. They will break. 

JEVim chdro chin sO'ekjd rehjo. Yon fonr brothers live in harmony. 

Khulro khuhero phdtjo man nahia. ' Don’t quarrel and get disunited. 

Rajt khdh khak pau:en. If yon live in harmonynobody willtrouble yon. 

Edndrd iandrd Vhati Jaso dukh pdwso. If yon are disunited yon will snSer. 

The straotuve appears to be a oombiBation of Westena Hindi and Ltihndi. 

Hor instance, the future in the 2nd person plural has the Lahhdf suffix * so ’ as 
in ‘ Jdso, Paso ’ and in the peculiar passive construction ‘ Marijo.’ On the other 
hand, the vocabulary is largely Hindi — e.g.j cfr, lee, men, to, dnkJi, bandh and it 
appears to have the trick of adding the suffix * o * like Sindhi or Bagri ns torido, 

Jcaho, rehjo, so, etc., but it has certain peculiar words of its own such as c7t7ti=son, 
67 ‘of=bundle, but some of them would appear to be mere corruptions, such as, 

Bandra of Niara, Mankhd of Manusli, or Manuhlth, Khuhero of Bahhera. On the 
whole, the dialect would appear to be a mixture of Western Hindi, Lahndi and 
Bajasthani or an offshoot of one of them. 

479. Changari is a peculiar dialect of which a specimen is given below : — Changari, 
Ehca ehhudo ice chaug deemre hogdesi. Vnhdn chartg deemrndn dhed 
One old man of four sons were. Those four sons omong them 
khelile rohgogc. £ctcd ehhudo nikhrdn logo apne deemrian «n luhhaia te 

nnharmonious lived. "When old man to die began his sons to called and 
Uilkaia apno kol. Main taithi ko siri daggi dasun. Loochri ntnkani aair 

made sit him beside. I you to good things tell. Thin bnndle of sticks was 

kandro. Chhudo khovodred deemro cAdns runkani. DiUtan kolod chansi na 

brought. Old man said 0 Sons break bnndle of sticks. Sons by broken not 
gai. Chhudo khoxedtoi runkani ehur-wdro cha. Bhcd ehtodkarke seeriehd 

was. Old man said, bundlo of slicks untie up. One one doing a piece 
kardro. Unhdn atwen daggi karrichd jhahelu unhdn chaalai. Deemro khehle 

break. They so thing did easily (instantly) they broke up. Sons surprised 

’ hogoge. Jared ki daggi haoo. Chhudo dkhid jadon kathwensi udon siri 
were. Father O, how things happened. Old man said when together was then strong 
si. Amd ekvo& ektod hogd siri chansi hogogi. Jai ekiod thdn rahogoge 

was. When each each were easily {instanlly) broken wore. If one place you vTill live 

toathe koi daggi na chantcenge. Seere rahogoge. Jaikar thavin khalaroge 

to you any one thing not say will. Happily you live will. If yon quarrel will 

axtr ehu& ektod hogoge given lichkari chasgo liven ekvd ekioa nikhargo. 

and one ono be will as thin sticks broken so one one will weak be. 

It has a peculiar structure but beara traces of Panjabi in such words as 

* apne,’ ‘ tihtj,’ * tfj * kolj * nagaW * harJee,' unhdn,* ‘ aiwen,* ‘ dkhin* ' jadon j 

* udonj ' je,' ‘jekar,’ etc. We &d a parallel of c7tawp=four, in the Panjabi 
chdoga meaning an animal who has cut four teeth. The future 2nd person plural 
seems to be identical with the Panjdbi with a superfluous insertion of * go ’ as 
rahogoge and hogoge instead, of rahoge and hoge, as also the suffix ‘ o ’ like 
that in Bawaiin which points to a Hindi or Rajasthani origin. Bnt the stock 
of ' original words is fairly large such as, clihudo, deemra, runkani, khehle, chansi, 

UehrJcai. The use of Jiwen and tuoen is similar to Lahnda. 

.480. A specimen of Giddarki obtained from the Multan District is repro- Qiddarki 
duced below : — 


Ek thuwd handd ke chog nikre, par dp sari men hirtd the, Jah oh 

One^ old mao to foui’ sons, bnt among them ioharmony was, when he 

logrdgagrd tuwd thd, un apne nikre huldike dhari hiehhailie or kahd 

on death bed was, he his sons having called beside caused them sit and said 
ek hharatia patli liknydn lipi do. Un leg beg ko kahd tdo Tcini iorid nd. Phir 
one bundle^ tbiii stioks bring* He each to told break anyone broke not. Then 
chhodd jana kahd ah hharatid khailo leg legjana ek ek Idkri toai lo, jab . un ibd 

. Oldman said now bundle nntie one one man one one stick break, when they so 

fear dtna untaoli sari Udal dina. Nikre ne kahd Idptd kid kuktd, phir un kah 
did they easily all broke. Sons Said, father what reason, then he said 
ghangtdn likrian thin chhun-chhd thin Ure se koi toian na jab, ek ek likridn 

so many sticks were _ strong wore yon of any broke not, when one oue sticks 

fci to tuti ga%yan. Beta agar turn sampti rahgare to eukh 
done then broke. Sous, if you harmoniously will live, then happiness 

paoge. Jo turn largon ek ek lakn jun turn bhi toijdo. 
will get. If yon quarrel, one one stick Hko you also will break. 
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Here the Hindi element seems to be strong as in eTe, lee, •par, ap, nen, 
hirle, the, apnen, bulaihe, aur,- kaha likwrgan—lalcargan, ao, un, toria, phir, 
jana, ab, laJsn, jag, hardina, {hint, tere se hoi torian na jab, tuti gaian, beta, agar, 
turn, siihh, pdoge. The "word cfi7ioia=old seems to be derived from the same root 
as chhudo in Changari, and clwg=^iowc is the same as clmig in Ohangari. The 
■word Banda— m&u is found in Panjabi and Lahndi. 

OdkL 481. The following is a specimen of Odki also obtained from the Multan 

District : — 

SeTt budhd iande che char put htitie, haqi apdt-men sulldh katnan 

An old man four sons had, -bat among them harmony none 

hutti. Jissebele o maran pathdri upar pallold onrhen dpren piitdi^ [nhun) 

was. When he death bod on was, he his sons to * 

hakdrtikela wdnnhun dpren godhon hisdnrld te heh gdnthri pdtU chhamka 

having called them him beside, caused to sit and a bundle thin sticks 

chi mangdtite wdnnhun hekheh nhun bhdnren (che) wdsie kehle, 'bdqi winnhxin 
of having obtained them each to break - to told, bnt it 
kaina bhdn sakla, obele os hudhe iande kehla, himmdn gdfftkri (nhdn) 

no body break could, then the old man said, now the bnn^e 
chhord chiti ate tammanhun heh heh algi algi heh heh chhamah bhand, jissebele 

untie and of you each one apiece each stick break, when 

' wdn yun hide, wdn sighldn (nhun) sankhe bhdn sahle chhoren ekan 

they so did, they all to easily break could, the boys thereat 
haryan huthi bd hdii swab puehhla, osbela onrhen kehle jissebela adid 

wondering, the father the reason asked, then he said when so 
snrid Idkarid bhelin hutlid we dddhid iakrid huttid te chhewaste tammin 

many sticks together were they 'very strong were and so yon 

wdnhun na bhdn sahle, jissebele we hihhenere kan nikhartegeble we sankhe 

them not break could, when they each other from were separated they easily 

(ofe tote bhdlegele, ydn chekar je tammin sullah Idre rihas tammdnhun 
to pieces were broken, in like manner if yon harmony in will live you 

hde na atihhd karrhi ate tammin hhush (Idre) basaa bdqi je tammin 

no body trouble will and you * happiness in will live, but if you, 
jhagras to nihhartegele tammin heh heh hekli Idhri (chi) kdr hanren hotU 

quarrel and are disunited you each separate stick like weak will 
jdxcas, 
be. 

Hero again there seems to be mixture of Hindi and Bajasthdni in the 
construction -with a sprinkling of Panjabi words such as apren, nUtm, hhanron, 
chhamah, jissebde, dadhia, tahria. • 

GandMlL 482. It has not been possible to obtain specimens of Gandhfli and Silusid. 

Gandbilds are nomads and go about in small batches, and wherever a member 
of the caste baa been fonnd, ho has professed to know nothing about the dialect. 
Sansia. 483. Sdnsis are a criminal tribe with a great prejudice against disclosing 

their gibberish which they keep secret. I had a gang of tidusis up and kept them 
the whole da}' long without being able to persuude them to give mo a complete 
translation of a short passage. 

Lanjniairo 484. As stated before, it is not "witbin my pro'vince to trace the origin of 

ofEuropcan the langnago of European gipsies, but I will note certain facts connected therewith, 
gipsies- in order to see whetbor there is any affinity between those languages and tho 
unclassed dialect of tho Punjab. Tho more important theories as to the locality 
from which the gipsy language of Europe orginated are those known as tho (1) Jat, 
theory, (2) Dtiitl theory, (3) Dom theory and (4) Indian gipsy or Sansi theory. 
It! a very able paper recently read by him in the Punjab Historical Society, which 
will prob'iblv bo printed in the next volume of tho .Journal of that Association, Mr. 
A. C. W noliier has discussed tho comparative merits of these theories, at length. I 
noe<i Inrdly C'nt':r into 1 bo details. Ho has rejected the first two theories and seems 
to bo inclinf'd to favour the Last two. To my mind nono of tho four tlieorics sooras 
to Iw incompatible \vith tho others, provided that it is recognized that at the cmi- 
gr.itior. of gip*ks tho word .fat did not signify a particular tribn of which tho 
pre'f'jit of this Province are tho true repr/.*sontativo3. I have discussed this 
r|uc-*.!>n in th*- glossary given at the end of Chapter XI, but m.ay mention briefly 
th it xrli-.’tbvr the term Jam/ found in the 3Iahabbarata got transformed into tho 
pr* •’ .'Tit or tlx ca=5to dovt-lojK-d out of a vast group of mi.xcd .Tatis, the pro- 
bi'n.Kf.;,-. hf.;. that tl.v omigriMiti? v/bo wore known in the foreign countries on 
ri.-ir ray to E'Sfupo by the name of Zutt or Zott were composed of tho lower 
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strata of Indian society— mainly nomadic minstrels, still called Dorns in this 
country — and in spite of owing tlio wider designation of Jati, Zat orZat,* Jattt 
or JattjJ retained their functional caste-name of Dom which got converted into 
Horn. The coincidence of a gipsy woman being called Romani and the abstract 
noun Romapen like the terms Dom, Domani, Dompan is too strong to be neg- 
lected. The fact that to this day there are tracts in the Punjab where the tern 
Jat is equivalent to a subordinate status, irrespective of caste, strengthens the belief 
that at the time of emigration, the Doms were known as Jats. The similarity of 
the word Doth to Jats might in that case imnly that there was a double emigra* 
tion (1) of the Jats of a higher status who belonged to the Bghting class and (2) 
ofthelower ranks of the Jat group. The affinity of the Dard languages, which 
ere called Paisiicha by Sir George Grierson, to the Gipsy language of Europe 
would not preclude the likelihood of the emigrants being Dorns or a class of Jats. 
it is true that no people now living in or abont Kafir istan seem to be allied to the 
gipsies, but the countiy was under Hindu rule till the beginning of the present 
millennium and we still find Doms scattered all over the western frontier of the 
Province. With reference to the fourth theoi-y the presence of several Panjabi 
and Sanskritic words in Romani would justify the inference that the European 
gipsies may, before emigmtion from the Punjab, Lave held a position in society 
similar to that of tlio local nomadic tribes. The material is too meagre to form 
the basis of any generalization but the specimens given above would appear to 
show that the uuclassed dialects of this Province, though influenced considerably 
by the forms of language prevalent further east, have nevertheless been associated 
for a long time with those spoken in this Provinoo. Perhaps the gipsies were 
scattered over' the upper part of Rajputana, the western end of the United 
Provinces and the whole of the Punjab befoi-o their emigration, and the 
language of which the present European Romani is a development was 
formed when they had centralized mainly at the north-western and western 
end of this Province, where they acted principally ns minstrels and were called 
Doms, but nevertheless considered themselves to belong to a Jati (caste) or 
included themselves among the Jats. In spite of the evidences regarding the 
emigration of particular bands of Doms or Zatts, it is impossible to say yet when 
the earliest outflow of the class of pnople began. Ihe subject is attracting 
considerable attention, and it is possible that the linguistic comparison which is 
now in progress and the anthropological researches which are being carried on 
may lead to more deflnite conclu'^ions as to the relationship existing between the 
gipsy languages and the dialects of this Province. It has been suggested that 
a collection of specimens of gipsy music and their collation with that patronized 
by the nomadic tribes of this Province would throw mucb light on the question. 

Other Languages. 

485. I give in the margin a list of the Asiatic Languages of countries other Asiatic, 

rorsian 2,871 "which have been registered at the Emuneration. Five 

persons, who gave their language as Bukhari and 17 as Yai'kanffi, 
have been classed under Persian which, on the whole, shows a 
decreas-e of 703 persons. All the other languages were classed 
under the head Others in 1901, so no comparison is possible. It 
may be noted that one man included under Arabic gave his language 
as Suez, which was interpreted to mean the veraacular of Suez, Persons stating 
their language as Jewish were classed under Hebrew and the entries classed 
under Osmanli appeared as Turkistdni. On the whole, the persons speaking othei* 

Asiatic languages have decreased by 1,278. 

486. Englisb is by far the most important European language spoken in European 
iv' * Province and the persons speaking it, in their homes, 

have increased by more than 26 per cent., during the past ten 
years. They now represent about 1 per mille of the total 
population. Tlie strength of- the people speaking ether 
Ev;r<'peau languages is insignificant, but every one of them 
has gained more or less dui'ing the decade. 'I'he figures 
are given in the margin and compared witk those of 3 901. 


ebineso 
Arabic 
Armenian. 
Hebrew . 
Malty 
Osmanli . 


229 

103 

1 

13 

1 

27 


1911 

rortngacse ... 87 
German ... 5 ) 
Others ... 69 

Detail of others, 
French... 271 Irish 
Hutch 31 Italian . 
Flemish 13; Knssian 
Greek ... S Swedish 
Hungarian 2 


58 

43 

57 

. 4 
. U 
2 

. 2 


• In the eastern Punjab Jit is pronounced Zat. 
t Panjnbl. 

^ Camelmnn in the wnstern Punjab, 
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lTr&n-Hindi< 

Fanjali 

con^ovexsy- 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

487. Some time ago, the vernacular papers carried on a long controversy, 
as to whether Urdu, Hindi or Panjabi was the spoken language of the Province and 
the question of the language, which should form the medium of Primary 
education comes on the tapis from time to time. It has been explained above in 
paragraphs 443 and 458—461 that, in spite of the agitation in favour of Hindi and 
Urdu, the statistics obtained at the recent Census are fairly accurate for all practical 
purposes. The comparative strength of the three languages is noted in the raar- 
Panjabi ... 14 , 111,215 8^^- E^en allowing for a slight exaggeration, pure Urdu is 
TJrdn ... 494,230 spoken by rather less than 500,000 persous—i.c., by 20 per 

Hindi ... 1,778,876 Hindi, including that of the rural tracts, is the spoken 

language of 74 persons in a 1,000, while Panjabi by itself accounts for 584 persons 
per mille. Taking the figures as they stand, the following grouping should be 
made, with a view to compare the importance of each dialect. Lahndi, which is 
akin to Panjabi and Western Pahari, which also resembles it in grammatical struc- 
ture and vocabulary, more than either of the other two, should be added to Panjabi, 
while Hindustani, which is the connecting link between Urdu and Hindi, might 
be readily classed with Urdu. The figures for each group would thus be : — 

Urdu Group ... ... ... 2,047,591 

Hindi „ ... ... ... 1,778,876 

Panjabi ... ... ... 19,358,144 

or 85, 73 and 800 per mille. In other words, 8 out of every 10 of the inhabitants 
of this Province, speak some dialect, which could be classed under Panjabi, as a 
vernacular, while Urdu, Hindi and other languages are shared by tlie othei; two. 
The question of script is quite different. It has been noticed in paragraph 431 
(Chapter Vill) that the Arya Samaj and some classes of Hindus are doing a great 
deal in the direction of imparting Primary education in the Nagri character, 
particularly to girls, while the Sikhs have been making rapid strides in the adop- 
tion of the Gurmukhi character for the transliteration of Panjdbi. Muhammadans, 
as a rule, prefer the Persian character, which has also the advantage 'of being 
the language of the courts, except in the highest judicial tribunal, and the principal 
vemacSar in Primary and Secondary schools. But, the Persian, Nagri and 
Gurmukhi scripts are used by only 72, 6 and 1 per cent, of the persons speaking 
dialects which belong to the Urdu, Hindi and Panjabi groups respectivelyj^ 
Lande or Mahajani and Tankri are incapable of being used as a standard script, 
as they are often indecipherable even to those fomiliar with them, owing to the 
absence of vowel signs. The peculiarity of the former is described in the saying 
Vil Dola hVeh (meaning that Dil = clod and Dola = jug are one according to the 
script). And it is quite true for D and L put together may be interpreted as 
Dil, Dal, Dul, Dola, Dila, Dala, Doli, etc. etc. Instances of double interpretation of 
sentences, depending on the contextual meaning alone are not rare. The story 
of Ldldji Ajmer gae (Master has gene to Ajmer) being read Ddldgi dj 
mar gae (Master has died to-day) to the utter discomfiture of the relations, 
o^n quoted. There is, tl^refore, plenty of scope for the advocates of 


IS 


Displace* 
meat of 
laagaages. 


a common written vernacular. The question of the adoption of Roman characters 
as an universal script, for aU the vernaculars of the Province, has been raised 
more than once, and Sir James Wilson, late of the Indian Civil Service, once con- 
templated to evolve a form of Panjabi, which could be understood more or less 
in all parts of the Province and become a practical lingm franca, and coupled 
with the Roman script aud the accents and intonations set forth in his book on 
Western Panjabi and his revised edition of O’Brien’s Glossaiy of Multani could 
easily meet the requirements of the masses as a whole. No practical steps have, 
however, been taken yet in this direction, as far as I am aware. 

488. No Non-Aryan Languages being indigenous to this Province, the 

phenomenon of their replacement by Aryan langu- 
ages is nob noticeable here. But it may be noted 
that the Gipsy languages which have not been 
classified yet have lost ground,t as the marginal 
figure will show, and are being replaced by the 
Provincial vernaculars. 


LsEgnage. 


1911 . 


Biwari 

IxMci LsbialdorBaDjari 
Ela«ia I 


4.4S 


1901.* 


1,566 

262 


4,052 

2,185 

891 


' Figures ir J ii i^irt, lii nliiiU, Oiddarjd are not arailable lor 1301. fESepTodST 
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489. Although Jvt first the vernacular of the eastern Pnniab is Greek to Hutual ia- 
•a Lahndi-speaking inhabitant of the western Punjab, yet there is a large stock of telligibility 

vocabulary, expressions audoftbever- 
f ortQS common to aU the provin- aacalais. 
cial dialects and consequently 
with a little attention, it is 
possible for the native of one 
part of the Province to express 
himself and be understood in 
another. A few words and 
phrases common to several dia- 
lects are cited in the margin by way of example, and it was on the basis of similar 
common features that the idea of a common vernacular for the Province was started. 

As between the various dialects of each language— i.c., Hindi, Panjabi and Lahndi, 
the differences are less marked, and although the accent and peculiarities of speech 
at once mark out the particular dialect used, yet the meaning is sufiBoiently 
understood. A native of Multan, for instance, has not much difficulty in makino' 
himself understood at Jhelnm, nor the Dogi-n of the Hangra hills, at Lahore. 

There seems to be no correlation between dialect and caste. Locality and 
status appear to be the chief factors influencing speech, and it is on these bases 
that a man con bo identified by his speech. 

The spoken language of the fair sex is always somewhat more polished and 
contains less slang and harshly pronounced words than the lingua of the male 
members. 


TTcstcm Hinclt, 

Englith, • ‘ 

Urdu, Other Bind!, 

Pan/abi. 

STuttani. 

Mother ... M£n. 

Mfin. 

M£n. 

M«. 

Sou ... Bet£. 

Pdt. 

Pnllar. 

Potar. 

Water ... P.tni. 

P.ini. 

P.^nrin, 

rdnrin. 

do (hero ... Udhar i£. 

Udbar 

Dddhar jfi. 

tJttho rani. 

CnU him 1 T7sko boUo. UbIco hallo. 

Ualiuo hold 

Do ho sadd. 

I 

> 

(Badd), 

- 


490. Urdu is the most popular medium of publication of vernacular books Literary ac- 
.and newspapers. Panjabi and Hindi are coming more and more in use. The subject tivity. 
has been noticed in paragraph 426 oi Chapter VIII. The vernaculars in which 
• education is largdy impai-ted are Urdu and Hindi, but neither of them is easily 
intelligible to the Panjdbi-speakmg masses. 
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STTBSIDIAEY TABLE I. 


Lffnraij* (•.rofh nzir. keods yitfa tn Sir Gecric Grimon’a eletsijicd I 

sehme) 



Laage-oge. 

Dialect. 

Sah-Dlalect. 

1 

2 

3 

TOTAIi PBOVIITOE 

••• 



I-TIBETO CHIEESZ FAHILT 
Tibcio-Burm.m Sub-Family 
Tibeto-Himalayan Branch ... 

(a) Ortrjp 

1. Tibetan 


2. Biiotin (others) 
S. OthfT* 

t) PrcntJ-ninalwri Hima 
Groap. 

y^eitern Bah-Greup 

1. Kfininri 

2. Patni .m 

3. Ilan:;Ioi 

4. Ct.ftTnbl Lnhnii 

5. Bnnan or Gahri 


n-IlTDO-ETJROPEAir FAMILT 

Aryan Sub-F.imily 

(i) Eranlnn Branch 

(ti’itrn Grriip) ••• 

1. Ilaloch ... , 

2. Fin'ito ... , 

(U) Indian Branch 

bcp-nEAScn . 
r*i'.3 Kirurnr Group 

Ka'bniri 

Rirttarne Frc-HRisrii , 
(a) .Vf-t.’i.TIVrforn Group 

1. Lar.r'li or Western 
Panjibi. 


2. S:r.-!).i 

Group (Jf^rathi) 
(f> G';vr 

(if; Wf.Vr^ G'-ur 

5. V. f llio-ii 


t » i‘',i S'i 


•t ri-.i'i'.' 
4. » * * _ i’ i 


Total num&er of 
rpraiert (000*» 
omilled). 


1911, 


4 

24,188! 


1801. 


24,726’ 



PART X— IlTDIAN LAIKSTTAGES. 


} - 

••• 

42 

61 

2 


••• 

11 

Si 

J 


••• 


• •• 



••• 

6 

8S 

1 



... 

7 

• •• 

1 

... 

Si 

Si 

• 1 

• •• 

••• 

2: 

St 

1 


««• 

1 

s 



... 


... 

... 

•«* 

•a* 

] 

... 

• e« 



] 

••• 

• •• 

i ••• 


24, OSS 

24,623 

006 

! - 

••• 

t3S 

in 

e 



71 

tC4 

3 


•«« 

61 

53 

3 

••• 


23,067 

24,606 


1 • 

• ** 

7 

9 





zi.m 

030 



4.278 

2.857 

177 


*** 

4,28 i 

2,828 

lie 

••• 


24 

SB 

1 

••• 



»»• 

• •• 


»«« 


S 

• •• 


*•» 

IS.CS9 

SI,C37 

813 

••• 

*** 

3,827 

4,20' 

ICS 

it) Tilodanttini 


1,53 1 

3,220 

If 

<2» friJa ... 

••• 

431 

310 

’0 

■!l)0:hrr BiHi 


1,779 

C72 

74 



720 

CRf 

00 

(11 rirri ... 


408 


19 

C' 'I'.rrtri... 

... 

40 

KO 

2 

Gl- Vrft'.I ... 


2^0 

103 

P 

' l> f,*? -r* ... 


3 

e 



»•# 



... 


••• 

i4,iii 

15^72 

C«!l 

< 1 ■> tflir 1 

«*« 

n.iji 

i5.;;o 

<•* 

t t-"- 

4 


■ 

■ 



Whoro chiefly spoltcn. 


Simlo, Eangro, Bashahr, Keen* 
thal, Simla Minor Bill States 
and Patiala. 

Eangra and Ohamba. 


Bashahr. 

Eangra, 

Do. 

Cbamha, 

Eangra. 


Dora Ghazi Eban and Bahatral 
par. 

Attoek and Mionwali. 


Eangra, Lndbiann, Lahore, 
Amritsar, Gnrdanpnr, Jholomi 
Bawalpindi and (%amha. 


Sfaahpor, Itarralpindi, Attoek, 
Minntrali, Lynllpar, Jhsng, 
Kultan, Mnzallnrgnrb, Dera 
U hnzi Elian and Bahawnlpur. 

Lalioro, Mnltan and Batinnalpnr. 

Dollit and Ambala. 

Dcllil, Simla, Lalioro and 
Bamilpiodi. 

Delhi Oiriaion, Forozoporo, 
Iinliore, Kanmlpindi, Dujnnn, 
Pntnndi, Enlsia.Nahaa, I'aliala, 
Jind nnd Nabha. 

Dellii, Earnnl and Ambala, 

Kohtok, Onrgaon, Delhi, Earnnl 
Lahnrn, Itniralpindi, Dojniia 
nnd I’atandi, 

Ilinn.-ir, Itohlnk, Onrgaon, Delhi, 
Knrrial, Knlain, Nnbnn, Jind 
nnd Knbba. 

Ili-mr. Otirgnon, Forozopore, 
Lahore, Fntiala, Jind and 
li'lhaiTBlpttr. 

liiz'.ar, IVrozoporo, Lohara, 
Patiala nnd Jind, 

nah-awalpor. 

Ourgaon, 


ili*«nr, Ambala, Jolltindar nrd 
Lahore Dirialons, Onjnt. fihah- 
par. Jhrlfim, Monfg'm-r/, 
Ljnllpor, KnNI.a, LiM <;'.'ir, 

lialigarh, Enporthala, Jlai'f' 
lotia, i'nridkot, rtalkia'i 
fit.tr* sad Ital .analf.or. 

lii'r'ar, .troKiS, Jolln*; lor aod 

Lal,.,fe Kao/faJ 

G-:Jr-.t, tthahj-or, Jl-i-.ro, 
Sfootg^-m-ry, LyliLpOf. K***:». 
liilar; 'jf.NaSr'orh, Kap'itt* 

J! .t-fio'I I. F*fl IV'/t, |*hoi?/ii. 
>'r-.tr*a>.t lnf.anrat; or. 

Ear.^.-i, osr kiiti- t »-■ '1 

Coomt-a. ] 
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.[ Pniyal), 19ti- 


STJBSIDIAEY TABLE I. 

Distribution of total population by language.-According to Census.- 


conclnded. 


IiitDgaogo. 


total 

(o) Simla Qroup . 


« 

..I 


(b) Kulv Group 


(e) Jfondi Group 


(d) Chamla Group 


(«) Oihcr< 


I (c) northern Group , 
1, Central Fnb&ri . 


2. Eaetcrn rnMii or Nepili 


1II.-UNCLASSED IiAN- 
GOAOES. 

1. -waria 

2. Labini, Labfinlti or 

Uanj&ri. 

3. Odki 


4. OHicra 


LY. 

(a) Eranian Group (Fcreiaii) 


(b) Teiilonte Group (English) 


:cn in Sir George Grierson's classified 
seheme). 

Total number oj 
spealers (OOO’s 
omitfrd). 

ts« 

o o 

• 

s: o o 





ts’g 

Dialect. 

Sab-Dialect. 

1911. 

1901. 

B. Q 

o- 

o 

3 

* i 

5 

G 

• •• 

... 

993 

1 

•1,577 

41 £ 

• •• 

••• 

1 

40j 

107 

27 £ 

I Jnnnsiri 

•a* 

0 

... 


(1) Jnnnsiri 



... 


(2) Kirni ... 


... 

... 

II Sirmanri ••• 

see 

137 


0 


H) S i r m nn r i 
DltSrthi. 

39 

... 



(2) Sirmnnri 
Gltip4ri. 

■0 

... 

3 


(3) Disbsbao 

19 


1 

in BngMti 

Bnghati ... 

24 

... 

1 

IV Kinlhali 

... 

23S 

... 

10 


(1) Ilnnduri 

29 

• t. 

1 


(U) KintlmH pro- 
per. 

tOG 

... 

S 


(3) Kastern Kin- 
thnK or Simla 
Siriji. 

27 

... 

1 


(4) Hariri ... 

3 

»** 

• •• 


(S> Sar.<ehnli m. 

r> 

• •• 



(0) Kochi ... 

6B 


3 



1S3 

».* 

C 

1 Ktilnlil ••• 

Knlnhi ... 

9G 


2 

II Knlnhi Sirtiji... 

Knlnhi Siriji ... 

51 


0 

til S.ndhochi 

Sadhcchi ... 

IG 


1 


••• 

237 


P 

I MnndrJIi ••• 

Mnndelli 

107 


4 

II Chhoti BnnphAI 

Clihotl Bnnghlli... 

27 


1 

HI Mnndi Sirdji... 

Mnndi Siraji ... 

50 


2 

IV Seketi 

Snketi ... 

G3 

• s. 

0 



JSC 

JOO 

c 

1 ••• 

GIdi 

42 

... 

0 

11 Cbamedli 

... 

94 


4 


(1) ChnmriU ... 

GG 

... 

3 


(3t Clioribi 

23 


1 


(3) Pnngwili 

5 

... 


... 

... 

92 

S3 

■1 

••• 

•». 

JO 



••• 

... 

1 

a*. 

... 


... 

9 

• •• 

... 

... 

... 

12 

10 

1 

ass 

• •• 

A 

1 



... 

fl 

1 

.• 

... 

... 

1 

1 

1 

... 

... 

I 

... 

... 

PART II.- OTHER IiAMGUAGES. 



•*. 

3S 

3 

1 

... 

... 

i 


... 

) 

••• 

St 

Si 

1 


Where chiefly spoken. 


Enngro, navralpindi, 


nnd Patiala. 


Knngra nnd Simla Minor Hill 
States. 


Mnndi and Bnket, 


Hnngrn nnd Chambs. 


Knngra, IToshiarpnr, Rnrdaspnr, 
Bawaipindi and Obamba. 


Delhi, Simla, Xnhan, Koonlhal 
nnd Simla Minor Hill States, 
Kiingra nnd Gnrdaspnr. 


Forozeporo nnd Paridkot. 
Knngrn. 


Multan, MozaCTargarh nnd Darn 
Ghnzi Khan. 


Ludhiana, Lahore and Enwal 
pindi. 

Delhi, Ambnln, Simla, dallnndnr 
Porozeporo, Lnhoro, Sialko 
Bawaipindi and Mnitnn. 


♦ Inclndes 1,81C,8C9 persons shown nndor Fahiri in Table X, Part I of 1901 
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StTBSIDI&BT TABLES. 


Chafteb IX. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE IL 

Distribution by language of the population of each district. 


NOUBED PBlt 10,000 OF FOFDLATION 8FBASINO. 


Disibict OB State and 
Natobal Ditibion. 


TOTAL PROVISTCE 

1. Indo-Ganoetio FiiAin 

West — ... 

1. Hissar ... 

B. toharu State ... 

3. Rohtak 

4. Dtijana Slate 

6. Gargaon 

6. Pataudi State ... 

7. Delhi 

8. Kamal 

9. Jullundnr ... 

' 10. Kaparthala State ... 

11. Ludhiana ... 

12. MaXer Kotla State ... 

13. Ferozepore ... 

14. ' Faridkot State ... 

15. Patiala State ... 

16. Jind State ... 

17. Nahha State • •• 

18. Lahore * ... 

19. ' Amritsar ... 

20. Gujranwala ... 

2 . Himahatan— 

21. Jiahan State ... 

22. Simla ... 

23. Simla Hill Slates ... 

24. Eangra ... 

26. ilandi State ... 

26. Sttkel State 

27. Ohamla State ... 

3. SdB'Hiualatan— 

28. Amhala 

29. Kalsia State ... 

30. Boshiarpnr 

31. Gurdaspnr 

32. Sialkot ... 

33. Ooirat ... 

34. Jholam 

35. Rawalpindi ... 

36. Attock 

4. KollTn-WESTDBTAEEA- 

37 Montgomery 

38. Shahpnr 

S9. Mianwali 

40. Lyallpnr 

41. Jhang 

42. Mnltan 

43. Bahaualpur State 

44. MuzattaTgarh 

45. Dcra Ghazi Khan 



SUBSIDIARY TABLE III. 
Comparison of caste and language tables* 




o. < Number epoak- 

Strength of j _ Tribal 
Tribe(Tahle 'Lfuguage 

XIII). (Table X), 


Ba^Taria . 
Bhil 

Changnr . 
Gandhila 


3 

1 

4,455 

Gedri ... ••• ••• 

1 

Lahana *•• ... 

434 

Od 

GO 

Sansi ... *.* *■* 



























CHAPTER X. 


Infirmities. 


GENERAL. 

493. Tbo infirmities roRisterod at tbo Census were -.—Insanity, Deaf- Reference 
mutism, Blindness and Leprosy. Dual infirmities were recorded, and peraouBtoSUttg- 
afflicted ■with two ov tnoro worG counted undov eacli of tbo infirmities in Imperial ties. 
Tabb« XII, but only one (principal) infirmity vrns taken into account for tbe pur- 
poses of Imperial Table XI lA. In tbo former table, tbe distribution of infirmities 
is given by districts and states togotber vritb ibo age distribution of persons afflicted, 
in tbe whole Province, tbo British Territory and the Nativo States. Tbo^ extent 
to wbicb tbo infirmities are met witb in each of tbo important castos, tribes and 
races has been shown in tlio latter. 

Subsidiary Table I compares tbe proportion of males and females 
afflicted with each infirmity, ascertained at each of the last four Censuses. A 
similar comparison of tbo ape distribution of tbo infirm has been made in Sub- 
sidiary Table II, while Subsidiary Table III gives, for the recont Census, tbe age 
distribution of the infirm per 100,000 of tbo total population and tbe proportion of 
males to females, afflicted with each infirmity. The extent to which tbe different 
castes are afflicted is indicated separately in Subsidiaiy Table IV. 

492. The instructions issued to the Bnumorn tors, for the registration of Scope of 
infirmities wero practic.illy identical with tboso of 1901. Persons tboroiigblj offlpnres. 
unsound mind were to be put down as insane, and those born doaf and dumb as 
deaf-mutes. A person was not to bo recorded as blind unless bo was blind of both 

eyes and a leper was defined as one nfflioted with corrosive leprosy, and not ono 
sufTcring from leucoderma or syphilis. 

493. The information’ supplied by tbo bead of tbo family was scrutinized Acenner 
in tbo light of tbo personal knowledge of the Enumerators and Supervisors who of fignres. 
were in most cases local men ; and the infirmities recorded being snob as are 
difficult to conceal from local residents, tbo probabilities arotbat few intentional 
mistakes were made. In respect of insanity and leprosy, however, tbe temptation 

to conceal the ailment iti the earlier ages ia considerable. In both cases it is 
often believed that tbo diseases, at all events, in tbo primary stages, are amonnblo 
to treatment, medical or spiritual, and the parents are loath to give a bad name to 
their infirm children unless tbo disease assumes n virulent type. This conceal- 
ment may have afTccled tbo statistics in the case of people of a higher status, but 
tbo numerical strength of persons afflicted in tboso classes being insignificant, 
tbe errors, if anj-, can have bad no practical effect. Instances in wbicb the 
infirmity had not fully established itself moy also have been omitted, bat snob 
cases would at best be doubtful ones and should in any case bnvo been excluded. 

Blindness admits of no doubt. But as regards deaf-inntism, it was discovered in 
the course of sorting tbo infirmity slips, that in spite of clear instructions on 
tbo subject, tbo Enumerators bad, in some cases, entered as doaf -mutes, persons 
who were either deaf or mute and sometimes those who wore not born deaf or 
mute- Wherever tbe slips relating to deaf-mutes appeared to bo numerous, tbe 
entries made in tbo Enumeration books were verified by local onquiiios. Tbe 
figures contained in tbo Imperial Tables are based on tbo record corrected in tbo 
above manner. The chances of error under this infirmity are, therefore, also small. 

Tbe only possible mistakes which may have remained undetected arc tliose of very 
young children whom their parents may bnvo been unwilling to recognize as deat 
mutes, but no blame can attach to this, seeing that defective bearing and speech in 
young children often disappear as they grow up. 

Li view of tbe rarity of entries relating to infirmities) they were copied 
from the Enumeration books on separate slips, instead of being noted on tbe sort- 
ing slips containing ell the other particulars. This was done by special 
OTpyists and tbe possibility of tbe omission of infirm persons in Absteaction and 
Tabulation was thus minimised. On the whole, therefore, tbe statistics of infir- 
mities are fairly accurate. / 
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494. 


InSrtnity. 

1911. 

1901. 

1S91. 

ISSl. 

Total 

377 

439 

501 

744 

Icsace ... 

2G 

35 

29 

4S 

Deaf-mntes 

84 

SO 

9S 

122 

Blind 

S54 

305 

351 

529 

Lepers 

13 

10 

26 

4S 


The proportion of persons afflicted with each infirmity to every 
100,000 of the population is compared with the 
figures of the previpus Censuses, in the marginal 
table. With the exception of deaf-mutism, which 
would appear to have increased during the past 
decade, every infirmity has shown a decline, the 
decrease being most marked in leprosy. Deaf- 
mutes have increased not only relatively but also 
in actual numbers, the figure being 20,243 now 
against 19,684 in 1901, although the Censuses of 1901 and .1891 had shown a 
steady improvement. Contrary to the result of 1891, a startling increase in insanity 
was discovered in 1901. The present figures again show a more than corresponding 
decrease. The improvement in blindness and leprosy has been continuous over 
since 1881. On the whole, the number of persons afflicted with infirmities out 
of every 100,000 of the total population fell from 744 in 1881 to 504 in 
1891, 439 in 1901 and 377 in 1911.* The causes of variation are discussed 
in the following paragraphs under each infirmity, blit generally speaking, a part, of 
the decrease in the number of infirm persons is, doubtless, due to the high mortality 
of the past ten years, persons afflicted with one or the other infirmity being more 
liable to suffer from epidemics. 

INSANITY. 

495. The marginal figures will show the actual number of persons of 

unsound mind registered at each Census. The large 

decrease in 1891 was unexpected, but the increase in 1901 
was equally startling. Mr. Bose saw no reason to believe 
that his figures were anything but accurato.t The de- 
crease now ascertained is due in some degree to a loss in 
the total population, but tho proportional strength of insane 
persons has also decreased from 35 to 26 per 100,000. It 
is curious that the present figures should be almost identical 
with those of 1891, and there seem to be no tangible causes to account for 
tho variation in opposite directions, in the two decades. It would, therefore, bo 
difficult to say that tho improvement shown by tho present figures is duo to a 
better state of general health and not mainly to more accurate registration. Tlio 
extent of insanity in this Province is veiy small compared with European 
countries. Tho proportion per 100,000 ascertained at tho recent (1911) Census of 

England and Wales being 304 against 26 hero. Tlio 
diagram in tho margin compares tho number of 
persons afflicted at each Census, per 100,000 of 
each decennial age-period. Insanity appears to 
have always alTccted tho male population more 
than the female, and the variation from 1891 to'' 
1901 appears to have been confined to males. Tho 
prevalence of insanity is very., small in tho first ten 
yours of life, but tho infirmity begins to develop in 
the next ten years and tho climax appears to bo 
reached between tho agos of 30 .and 40. In 1881 
alono, was the proportion highest in old people of 
over GO years, hut that being the first regular Censas, 
the registration probably was not ficcuivito. Tiie 
divergence between tho malo and femalo ciin'os is 
not largo up to 10 years, but tho male fignrosgo up 
much more rapidly than those of females, till tho 
age of 40 is reached, after which the malo 
rnCTt-rcr* die fa»t<-r than the females. 

•Tr. Iging trorn the figrirc-s of the pivsent Census, it may be said that tho 
rrr.t.ortiin of horn lunatic? is rm'ill, that in .‘•ovoral ca.=03 t!»o que.stion whether a 
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person of doubtfvd intelUgence is or is not of nnsonnd nnnd romatus nndetermmed 
till after ten years of age, that a largo number of persons develop msamty be- 
t^reen the ages of 20 and 40, and that lunatics \Yho become short-lived o\mg 
partly to neglect and partly to mental derangement begin to drop off after 

the ago of 40. , . . . . t 

The decrease in the number of insane persons is not, however, general. 

The districts and states showing noticeable increases 
are mentioned in the margin. The increase in 
Lyallpur is duo to migration. In Muzaffargarli, the 
number of insane persons is considerable ’ owing 
to the excessive use of intoxicating drugs, but 
the principal cause of increase is that tlie present 
figures include insane persons of the Leiah Tahsil 
which was transferred to the district from hlianwali 
after the Census of 1901, while for want of details 
by tahsils, it has not been pcBsible to adjust the statistics of 1901. The increase 
in Patiala and Jind is somewhat startling and has occurred mainly among males. 

The local officers have been unable to assign any 
cause except that the tracts are sandy and hot. 

Tho probable reason, however, seems to bo the 
growing use of liquor and other intoxicants. In 
tho case of Patiala, immigration may also have 
played some part. Tho districts which have regis- 
tered tho largest decreases during tho past ten years 
are noted in tho margin. The decreases have been 
veiy marked tbrougbout tho Snb-Himalaynn Natural 
Division and in tho Kangra District of the Himalayan 
Division, which points to tho inference that tho 
variation may lie duo to some difference in tho 
standard by which the persons of unsound mind wore 

judged in 1901 and 1911. 

496. The proportion of tho insane to tho total population of each district 
and state is indicated on the map printed in tho margin. With tho exception of tribution. 

Mianwali which is a parlicu- 
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larly healthy district, the west- 
ern Punjab, including Mont- 
gomery, has a high percentage 
of insanes. The iluzaffar- 
gnrh District appears to be the 
worst for insanity. Tho whole 
of this tract suffers from the 
ovil of an excessive use of 
b/innp (cannabis sativa) and 
oilier intoxicating drugs, but 
tho ahrines of the Muzaffar- 
garh and Multan Districts 
attract large numbers of 
lunatics partly in the hope of a 
cure by the blessings of tbe 
saints and partly owing to 
tho facility with which their 
of 


, requirements of food and 

clothing can be met. The Lyallpur, Shabpnr and Gujranwala Districts are 
owi^ to l^avy immigration, on the same footing as the districts of the eastern and 
southern Punjab. Ambala, Nabnn and Chamw are isolated areas with a hio-h 
percentage of insanity ; while Mandi, Suket and the Simla Hill States have the 
smallest proportion of insane persons. The proportion in Lahore shown on the 
map IS of inmates of the Lunatic Asylum, belonging to other districts. 

• £ j figures by castes, the largest number of insane persons 

M found raong tie J.tt, (1,046) ai,aE.iimt,(405),‘bBt tie total popnlaSn 

tlese oaates leutg large, tie proportioD of lunatics umongat tlem is only 21 and 25 
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respectively per 100,000. Of the castes having more than 30 insane persons per 

100,000, the Arains, Aroras, Biloches and Julahas 
shoTT the most' numerous figures (see margin). 
The largest number of insane Arains are found in 
Jullundnr (36), Ferozopore (23), Lyallpur (23), and 
Multan. (24). In the Muzaffargarh District which 
has a small Arain population of about 8,000, 
as many as '13 of them, f.e., 168 to every 



rersons. 

Males. 

Females. 

Arains ... 

253 

160 

93 

Aroras ... 

252 

172 

so 

Biloches... 

206 

130 

76 

Jnlabas ... 

187 

109 

78 


100,000 are insane. Most of the affioted Aroras live in Multan (47), MuzafPargarh 
(35), Jhang (29) and Montgomery (22). Insanity among the Biloches is naturally 
most common in the Biloch tracts of Dera Ghazi Khan (81) and Muzaffargarh (43). 
Among the Julahas, insanity seems to be more or less general, the worst districts 
being, Jhang (26) and Muzaffargarh (18). The Arains may be predisposed 
to insanity owing to constant work with manure. The Julahas are supposed to 
have a very limited supply of intelligence and are considered to be very poor 
specimens of humanity. It is said that the weaver’s intellect does not reach 
higher than his ankles. The fanaticism of the Biloches might be an excuse for 
mental excitement leading to aberration, but the only cause which can be ascribed 
in the case of Aroras is the effect of the climate of the south-west Punjab, or the 
use of intoxicants. 

498. In the Census Report for India, 1901, the causes of insanity were 
classed under 3 heads, wfz., locality, social practices and race. The prevalence of the 
infirmity among the Biloches might create the impression that race has something 
to do with it, but the equally high percentage among the Aroras who are of pure 
Aryan extraction, and abound in the same locality, and of the Arains and Julahas, 
makes it impossible to support the theory from the statistics of this Province. 
Obviously the causes at work here are (1) local usages, (2) local conditions, 
(3) mental strain, and (4) the use of intoxicants. 

Insanity is at its highest in the N.-W. Dry Area 
as the marginal figures will show. The population of 
this tract consists very largely of Muhammadans and 
unlike the eastern Punjab, cousin marriage is quite 
unrestricted amongst them. Sheikh Asghar Ali, I.C.S.,' 
Deputy Commissioner, Gujranwala, writes as follows 
about the effects of consangninous marriages on 
deaf-mutism : — 


Proportion of insane io every 100,000 
of population. 



Males. 

Females. 

K..W. Dry Area ... 

41 

30 

Indo-Gongctic-Flain 

31 

17 

Snb-nimalajan ... 

24 

17 

Himalnyan ... | 

21 

16 


“ Not long ago Mnslim converts from Hindnism kept up the tradition of not marry- 
ing within the sub-caste or gat. But latterly they have begun to fall in with general 
Islamic rules, on the subject, with the result that a marriage between first cousins is now 
an ordinary thing. Sneh inter-marriages in two or three generations produce deaf-mutes.” 

His observations apply more appropriately to insanity, according to the 
views of Dr. Cowan,* who says ; — 

" And yet I do not advise the inter-marriages of relations. Again, although it may 
in czccptionnl cases, appear that such consanguinons unions are free from other than 
perfect results, it does not follow that the conditions exist for its practical eveiy-day 
demonstration. Far from it. Men and women will have to live a more correct, pure, 
abstemious and holy life, before they can attain to a standard of health and strength that 
twill enable them to marry consins with impunity. As long as mankind continue in this 
wrong course of life, and intermarry under these false conditions, so long wo have among 
ns the blind, the deaf, the dumb, the lame, the deformed, feeble-minded, idiotic, lunatic, etc. 
Tliereforo, I counsel you not to marry your cousin, or any other woman closely or distantly 
related to yon, imless there happens to bo not one other marriageable woman within one 
thousand miles of you, and even then I would not advise yon other than to remain singlo 
cnlil the arrival of some emigrant train, when a choice could bo secured.” 

Even consin marriago cannot, however, be the sole cause as the Aroras 
(Hindus) cannot possibly contract for such alliances. Local climate has probably a 
great deal to do with the infirmity. But the dry heat of Dera Ghazi Khan and 
^•lultan atjd the sandy tract of Patiala are as favourable to mental aberration as the 
wet and steamy heat of the Alipur Tahsil of Muzaffargarh which has the highest 
percentage of all t.-thsils in the Province. It is therefore difficnlfc to connect 
any particular kind of climate with insanity. The brain, when worked up to a 
of exci temen t, owing to the helpless condition in which a person may 

* Ct— Mi'« cin Sen 0?e, Hiiuon IKrj, p. £7. 
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have been placed by bis own mistake or by tbo intriguo of others, often gets derang- 
ed and tbo guilty conscience of persons who have committed some serious onme also 
sometimes has tbo same effect. Such cases are not unknown, but tbeir pi’oportion 
is small. Notmtbstanding the finding of ibo Hemp Drugs Commission against 
any connection between tbo use of hemp drugs and insanity, tbo facts seem to 

w V . mi. sf.jv'nQS 


so 


Total number ot luiiaUcs male 
and (cm^c, on tbo let .lanuar; o{ 
caeb rear from ISOI to 1911, 


drive one towards the old theory. The western Punjab which stands ovit 
prominently in the figures of insanity, accounted for tbo consumption of 45,16b 
sors of bhanq (cannabis sativ.a) out of a total of 87,936 sers in the whole Province 
•(British Territory) for the year 1910. In other words, more than half the quan- 
tity spent in the Province was used in this tract. In the three districts of 
Jliiltan, lifuzaffargarh, and Dora Ghazi Klian alone 29,858 sers oihliang, or more 
than one-tbird of tbo total, was consumed. And in those three districts, the per- 
centage of insano persons is high, Miizaffargarh being facile prhiceps. Again the 
■liberal consumption of liquor in Patiala is accompanied by^ an increase in the 
number of lunatics, while the consimiption of gdvjd and cocaine^ in tho town of 
Delhi has resulted in raising tho number in that tnhsil to 107. All these facts 
■seem to point to the conclusion that in this Province tho use of intoxicants 
when earned to excess usually predisposes people to insanity more than any 
other cause. This view seems to bo move or less in accordanco with the con- 
clusion of tho English Commission on Lunacy, quoted below. 

" Besides insane heredity, two other factors stand out prominently in respect to their 
frequency in the history of insane persons. These arc tho toxic agent alcohol and the more 
ohsenro bnt no loss real factor of mental stress.” 

Conditions producing mental stress arc not so common in this Province, 
although it is by no means a negligible factor. 

499. There is but one Lunatic Asylum in the Piwnnco situated at Lahore ThoLnaatic 
and intended mainly for tho custody and treatment of Asylum, 
criminal lunatics. But tho more dangerous types of 
in8.ano persons other than criminals are also sent there. 

Tho institution is growing in populariir, as will appear 
from tho marginal figures, and several patients return 
home cured temporarily or permanently. It draws 
p.'itients mostly from the adjoining districts and 70 
per cent, of them are between tho ages of 20 and 40.* 

The analysis of the history of coses given in tbo 
Departmental Keport of 1911, is interesting. Of 841 
cases treated during tbo year, the causes of insanity 
wore known in 417. Only 47 or ll’S per cent, of 
these -u'erc duo to moral causes, such as grief, etc., and 
370 to physical ones. Tho use cihhang (Indian hemp), 
opinin, charaa and gdajd accounted for 153 cases, while 
the use of spirits nlono was I’esponsiblo for 23 cases. 
Intoxicants were thus tho causo of insanity in 176 cases out of 417. In otbci* words, 

-42 per cent, of tiie cases of insanity could be traced to this source. There were 23 
cases OT congenital insanity, and in 15 cases, tho infirmity was found to bo heredi- 
tary. Tho number of persons suffering from insanity on account of other physical 
•causes such as, fever, epilepsy, exposure to heat, ovevstudy, syphilis, etc., was 156. 

The number of lunatics cured at tho Asylum during the year 1911 was 
Fercentago 1^6 and the figures in tho margin will show the pro- 
portion of persons cured to the total number of per- 
sons whoso insanity was traced to ono cause or an- 
other of physical origin. Eifty-nine out of the 424 
persons in whoso case no causo could be assigned were 
also cured during the year, the pei’centnge of recovery 
h«.nor na compared with 11 in the case of the 
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patients m whose case the causes were traceable. 

unn mi , . , DEAF-MUTISM. 

19 684 to 90 ^oaf-mutes would appear to have increased from -o- • 

19,684 to 20.248 wiftia tho Jost dooade. In olbor wds,'th6re are now 84 cm- 
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genital deaf-mutes to every 100,000 of the population. The proportion Lad 
fallen continuously from 122 in 1881 to 98 in 1891 and 80 in 1901. The- 
rise shown by the present figures would, therefore, be an abnormal future, 
provided that the system of registration at the two Enumerations was 
identical. I am, however, inclined to think that the enquiry at the 
recent Census was more searching particularjy with reference to earlier 
ages when the chances of concealment or ignoring the infirmity are highest.. 

103 The most noticeable increases have occurred 

102 in the districts named in ^e margin. The 
105 three districts showing the largest excesses lie . 

103 in the sub-montane tract, where local conditions- 
would not preclude an actual development of 

the infirmity. Lahore, Delhi and Patiala offer extraordinary attraction to 
deaf-mutes who live mostly on charily. The districts of Jhelum and Gujrat- 
again lie within the Sub-Himalayan Division, while Gujranwala, which 

has also probably received some deaf-mutes-, 
by immigration, Muzaffargarh and a part of 
the Ferozepore District are highly irrigated-, 
and fairly damp. 

The diagram in the margin illustrates, by 
decennial age-periods, the variation from one- 
Census to another in the proportion of males and. 
females per 100,000 persons afflicted -with this 
infirmity. The fflfference in females is small and. 
may be left out of account. Among the males,, 
the relative increase has been highest (over 14 per 
cent.), d uring the past ten years, in the age-period 
0 — 10 ; there is a drop of 16 per cent, in deaf-mutes 
over 60 years of age, while there has been no 
variation between the ages of 40 — 50. Small 
increases have been registered in all the other- 
decennial age-periods. 

501. The local distri- 
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bution of the infirmity is- 
indicated onthemarginaJmap. 
The proportion of deaf -mutism 
is highest in -the Himalayan 
Naturffl Division, where *^J85 
males and 226 females out. 
of every 100,000 persons 
are afflicted. In this tract, 
the Mandi and Suket States 
are the only units which have 
comparatively few deaf- 
mutes, the former having less- 
than 50 and the latter less 
than a hundred sufferers for 
every 100,000 of the popula- 
tion. The Sub-Himalayan 
tract comes next with J 16- 
males and 83 females per 
100,000. All the districts in this ’ Division have a proportion of 100 to- 
150 except Gurdaspur, Sialkot and Gujrat which are removed from the 
Himalayas and adjoin only the lower bills of Kangra, Jammu and Jiasn- 
mir. The proportion is lowest in the Indo-Gangetic Plain, 58^ males _ ana 
38 females per 100,000 and the North-West Dry Area occupies an inter- 
mediate position with the corresponding figures of 94 and 66 respectively.. 
The only district in the North-West Dry Area which shows a proportion 
of over 100, is Multan (102). But Muzaffargarh runs . it close with a- 
proportion of 99. Broadly speaking, the infirmity is roost common t e 
Himalayan Hills and. the conditions in the adjoining Sub-Himalayan trac s- 
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are also rather tinfaYOurable. In the plains, the 
area served by the five rivers’of the Punjab is 
affected to a higher degree than that between 
the . Sntlej and the Jamna. The proportion 
of the persons afflicted, increases towards the 
confluence of the riversr Examining the figures 
by tahsils, which are given in the mar^, 
it appears that the Sub-flimalayan districts 
show the highest figures in the tahsils which 
lie close to the hills or abound in moisture. 

The worst affected portion of Jagadhari is 
the Kliadar or the part lying on the Jamna 
River and subject to excessive inundation during 
the rainy season. 

The bad districts in the plains, barring Lahore and Delhi, are Multan (102), 

Muzaffargarh (99), Shnhpur (92), Montgomery 
(91), Jliang (91), Dera Ghazi Khan (86) and 
Mianwali (88). The fignres of the worst tahsils 
of these districts are noted in the margin. Here 
again all the tahsils are fairly well irrigated 
oxcopt Dera Ghazi Khati and Mianwali. The 
former has had the disadvantage of sub-soil per- 
eolation for a long time, owing to the set of the 
river, and the infirmity is confined, in the Mian- 
wali Tnhsil, to the sub-Salt Range and the 
banks of the Indus. 

Deaf-mutism is most prevalent amongst the low castes, specially in Deaf-mu- 

or abonttism by 
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ihe hills, as Caste, 
will appear 
from the 
statem e n t 
given in the 
margin. 

The only eX“ 
ceptions are - 
the Thak- 
kars, w h' o 
are degrad- 
ed Rajputs, 
engaged - 
mainly in 
agricult u re 
and the 
Suds, who 
are atrading 
class par- 
tic u 1 a r 1 y 
known fpr 
their close 
fistedn ess. 

So far as 
the associa- 
tion of the 

infirmity with castes is concerned, the only inference that can possibly be drawn 
-is that bad and insufficient food and a tainted water-supply in a hill climate are 
predisposing causes. 

503. The prevalence or increase of the infirmity has been ascribed by the Causes- 
local officers to various causes. Some are of opinion that the registration has 
been more accurate, ethers think that the after-effects of plague on patients that 
have survived its attacks has been to produce deaf and dumb children. According 
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to some, bad and insnfficient food and the scarcity of milk and ghi which have so 
far been the mainstay «)f the rural population, account for the spread of this 
infirmitj. Others combine insufficient food with alcohol or intoxicating dru^s 
to account for the larger number of deaf-mutes. The injurious effects of bad 
water and of damp climate have also been referred to. A Tahsildnr in the 
Sialkot District reports the belief that the abnormal fever of 1 908 affected the 
vitality of persons in the productive ages, causing an increase in the birth 
of deaf-mntes. The Deputy Commissioner of Gujranwala (Sheikh Asglmr 
Ali, I.C.S.) thinks that an increase in cousangninous marriages is the chief cause 
of increased deaf-mutism amongst the Muhammadans. So far as the figures 
above discussed go, several of these causes appear to bo at work. Primarily 
there is something in the Bimalayan hills which predisposes the people to 
it, and very probably it is excessive moisture coupled with the prevalence 
of some peculiar salts which impregnate the water. ’The theory propounded 
ra paragiupi 247 of the Censns jReport of India, 1902, namely, that the 
water of the Cbonabhas particularly injurious properties does not appear to bo 
borne out by facts. The infirmity is found along all the fivo rivers of t)jo 
Punjab in varying proportions and is perhaps higher along the Indus than on the 
other rivers ; and it. is higher still on the skii'ts of the Himalayan 
Division, which tracts, as in Ambala, are not served by any of these rivers. 
Damp climate seoms to go a long way to foster the infirmity, for in the 
Jagadhari Tahsil on the Jamna, that seems to be the main cause.® Similiarly 
the Alipur Tahsil of the ifuzaffargarh District which lies at the junction of the 
fivo rivers of the Punjab with the Indus and shows a high proportion of the 
infirmity, is well irrigated from canals from both sides and has a consitlarablo 
portion of it under flood water during the hot weather. The causes which 
lead to deaf-mutism seem to bo more or less identical with those which 
produce goitre and there scorns to be an established connection between tho 
infirmity and tho disease. At Kalabngh in tho Mianwnli District, for inslanco, 
goitre is very common and is said to be duo to tbo close proximity of the 
residential quarters to tho river water which is saturated with salt w’ashcd out 
of tho salt rocks along which the Indus flows immediately above. This is tho 
only uater which the inhabitants of the town nso for drinking and other purposes. 
Tho figures of persons treated for goitre at tbo hospitals during the ten 

years 1901-10 given in the 
margin, although not an index 
of tho total number of Bufferers 
yet indicate that whorovor 
deaf-mutism is high, goitre is 
very common. Tliis fact is also 
Buppoi-tcd by loc»l reports. 
SufTcrers from goitre nro not 
always doaf and dumb, but 
tho disease Jeada directly to 
dumbness and it lui-s boon 
ascertnined in many cases tlint 
tho children of parents fluffer. 
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Tlio cxtcHsivo vcaoj't to vaccination and the conacquont prevention o£ 
smnll-pox Avlnch is one o£ Uie important canaos of blindness, the boiler hygienic 
conditions prevailing in the residential quarters and the facility of treatment of 
ophthalmic diseases have been mainly inatmmontal in chccldng and reducing the 
infinnitv. Cataract, which in most cases terminates in blindness, is being bandied. 
i)v sur"cons with over-increasing success. The nnmbor of jiersons successfully 
operated upon for cataract, durinc the past three decades is noted in the raai-gin. 

increase in siiccc-^sful catnvacl opomtions during the p!ist ten 
ifS)— uco 4v’,s'ii Years, nntiioly, 20,020, should alone more than account for the 
icoi— laio fi.r-xs of 1*4,072 in the total number of blind persons, but the 

proper treatment of eye diseases in tlteir earlier stages, which no doubt prevents 
their development into’^blindncss in the course <4 time, and tl>o other favourable 
causes must also have had their clTecl. While however the facilities for combating 
the affections of the ej-e and for preventing the loss of eyesight arc greater, the 
pi-odisposing causes have also gicwn- 'i‘he spivad edueation resulting in the 
extensivo use of printed books in place of the hcantifully written manuscripts, the 
growing popularity of small type in Knglish books ami papers and the necessity 
of reading for long Jiours, often in defective or indifferent liglit, puts a vciy boavy 
strain on the eyes of the educateMl young men, and had it not been for the pro- 
gressive improvoinonis inophlhalinicsurgoty and the unrc.strieted use of spccfaclos, 
the percentage of blind persons should have lieen tnneh higher particularly among 
the Klueatcd cla-^ses. 

The proportion of females fuflering from hlindnc.ss is slightly in excess of 
that of male.®, but the infirmity has docrc asctl somewhat more rapidly amongst 
tiie females than amongst the males, a.® is shown by the firpircs in the margin. 

rrom 928 blind females per 1,000 blind males, the proportion has 
fallen within the last UO years to So7, which is not much higher than 
the sox proportion in the total population (vfr., 817 females to 1,000 
males). The females are, perhajjs, handie.appetl by exposnro to smoko 
conticclcd with cooking, hut they have far less strain on their eyes, 
even including the .small amount of neodlc-rvork which they have 
to do, com])arod with the mules who have either to read and write or to go alront 
in Uio dusty atmosphcTO of the runjuh, in the glare ol the siumner sun; an^d conse- 
quently it is only natural that with equal facilities for treatment of eye djBe.ases, 
they should Ix-nefit more than the males. Th** establishment of female disjxjnsaries 
and the gradual disappearance of the objection to nttendanco at General 
Hospital.'; arc placing the advantages of medical and surgical aid within easy reach 
of the females. 

Tho largest decreases compared wiih the figures of 1901, have occurred in 
e.TCS district s and stnt«*.snotc-<l in the margin. The improvement is 
i.rs 2 not confined to districts whore blindonss is most common and 
tho variuliona^ in tho rate of decrcasi; can only bo ascribed to tho 
degree of cniciency of tho s.urgvoiis in dealing with diseases of 
lilt' oyc. The presence of Lt .-Colonel Smith, who is so 

well known for his success in cataract operations, at Juliundur 
for the first and ul Amritsar during tho last half of tho decade, 
probably accounts for tho largo decreases in blindness in tho 
.Inllundur, Ludhiana and Amritsar Districts. Tlio llawals, 
wlio are oculists by tradition, have settlements in tho 
•lullimaur and Ilosbiarpur Districts and treat a very largo number of oyo 
cases. Ambnla has also had tho ndvantago of some of tho host doctors, 
and Lal.oro, which of course has for a long time had tho best surgeons, 
attached to tho Mayo Hospital, shows a fair contraction in tho number of 

blind persons, m spito of tho fact that it attracts all kinds of bo«To-ars 
mcluomg tho blind, 

Blit tho dccroaso is not gonoral throughout tho Province. Tho 
sandy tracts of tho plains, which are somewhat removed from 
0 best centres of optical treatment, havo a larger number of 

districts 

and states showing increases of over 100 each are named 
m tho margin. Patiala, MiizniTargarh and Hissar are parti- 
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ror'. Tco'innrgtnnl dincrmtn illit?trnlc5 tl^o prevaloncf' of bj 

doiwnninfftpc'poriod?, Tritliivforonco totbo (‘ir^xrta 
of the* prefont Census. Tlio isumk’r of Wind obiU 
tlrcn under tlsence of ton i? small, but the projtor. 
tion rises frrp.dn.nlly up tn .*,0, when tbo effoot^ of 
strain on nnd nedoct of tlio eyes begin to nmTiifosf. 
themselves in the form of catnrnct nnd other 
tyjH'? of blindness. The curve rises nt an 
incrcn«ing rate to 00 ye.ars, nnd the projior- 
tion of blijitlncss in ngt'S nlvsvo GO is very 
mueb higher. It is not struTigo that blindnestt, 
which is to i\ gre.nt extent an ncciuired infirmity 
should grow with age. Up to the age of 
oO, the males are more exposed to this 
infirmity than females, hut tlie cares of tho 
han^ehoM and privation^ due to monming ly’gin to tell upon the eyesight 
of tile 1 ittrr nnd the proportion amongst them, after 40 , grows IiigheV titan 
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Tlio marginal map shows the pvovalonco of blindness in each district and. 

state. The Mundi State in the 
Himalayan Division shows few- 
est blind parsons (53 per 
100,000) and the highest pro- 
portion is found in Gnrgaon 
(438). The districts lying on 
the nortli-cast of Rajputana 
have three to four blind persona 
to every thousand of population 
and this zone of comparatively 
high ))roport.ion of blindness 
vnns ronnd the Favidkot and 
Patiala territory to Feroze- 
and .Tullundnr. On the 
extreme west, Dora G hnzi Khan 
and iMuzniTarcarh fall in the 
same class and intiiorcstof the 
Province, one to three persons 
in every thousand arc blind. 

507. A glance at Subsidiary Table IV will show that blindness is peculiar Blindness 
to the lower castes. The highest porcontngo is found amongst. Gahtis (chiefly of I’S’ caste. 
Nahan) who have as many ns two Idind persons out of every hundred. Knnjars 
found in Delhi, Baliawalpur and Patiala have alwntono and so have Change. The 
higher casle.s have a comparatively lou' proportion, fho Khanzadas of Gnrgaon 
being the worst of them, with about 1 in every 300. Tl>o Kakczais, Kurosbis, 

Araius, Awans, Patbnns, Dogar.s, Khokbare, Kbntria and Rajputs appear to suffer 
least from tlio infirmity, and tlm Changars who have only two blind persons 
in i,C00 are a notable o.vception among tbo low co-stes- Tbo caste figures do not 
point to any preferenco for locality and the menial professions seem to aot as a 
cause independently of the climatic and atmospberio conditions wbicb nffcot 
certain tracts. 

608. The diagram given in tbo margin of paragraplj 505 shows that f^^ses. 
congenital blindness is very rare. The main causes are (1) small-pox, (2) tbo 
atmospheric dust in the hot and sandy twicts, which results in ophthalmia, (3) ox- 
posnro to smoko or the strain of working or ro.sding in bad light which appears 
in tbo form of cataract in advanced ago and (4) tbo custom of prolonged mourning ' 
which necessitates weeping for several lionrs every day. In many of the District 
Reports, the favourite explanation of want of greasy nntriiion in the form of 
milk and ghi has also been added ns a predisposing cause of blindness in so far as 
it produces general dryness in the system. The popular belief is that tbo optic 
nerve must be fed on oily svibslnuccs, and tbo inference is obviously drawn from 
the fact that verdure dne to moisture is the delight of tho oyo, while dry heat 
oppresses it. Tho spread of v:iccinnl,io3 is minimising tho chances of loss of 
eye-sight from small-pox. Tbo atmospheric conditions cannot be helped, but 
canal irrigation is instrumental in laying tho dust in some of tho most dry and 
dusty tracts. Tho system of mourning is also being largely abandoned or 
reformed and tho supply of light is improving. Against these improvements has 
to be set the comparatively heavy stTain which tho spread of education and the 

reading of badly typed and lithographed popular publications is putting on tbo 
sense of vision. r r o 
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LEPROSY. 

irs hns decreased steadily during tbo past 80 years, ' 
as the figures n«ned in tho margin will show. 
'1 ho proportion of lepers to total population fell 
from 45 par 100,000 in 1881 to 26 in 1891, 
and 19 in 1901, and tho figure has sunk further 
^ T> Census Report of 1901* 

expressed a hope that tho next ten years 
would show a considet able deoronse, and bis ox- 


* I’unjab ConauB ttoport, 1801, p, ggs. pnrngniph 6. 
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pectation has been realized. But it is ourions that 
with the general decrease in the infirmity, the pro- 
portion of females to males has risen slowly but 
steadily. It must not, however, be inferred from 
this that there has been no decrease in the number of 
female lepers. Th eir number has fallen from 2,065 in 
1 881 to 858 in ] 911, and both male and female lepers 
have decreased during the past decade by about one- 
third, although owing to the smallness of numbers^ 
the proportionate decline with reference to the total 
population of each sex appears larger amongst the 
males, as illustrated on the marginal diagram. 

Bom lepers are by no means numerous,, 
'and there is now only one leper under 10 years 
Of age to every 100,000 of population. Accord- 
ing to the present Bgures, the number of lepera 
from 50 to 60 years old is as high as 50 to 
every 300,000. The marginal diagram illus- 
trates the variation, at each of the Censuses,, 
in the proportion of lepers, within each deoen- 
nium of life. Up to 1901, the proportion of 
males was generally higher than that of females,, 
except in the 30 to 40 years period of 1881, 
but the sudden rise of leprosy in that age-period 
in 1891 shows that the results of the previous 
Census were based on a mis-statement of ages. 
The only abnormal feature of 1901 was the 
comparatively large increase in female lepers 
under the age of 10, but it brought the pro- 
. portion of male and female lepers to the same level and during the last decade 
the decrease has been uniform in both sexes. In the other age-periods, the 
variation has been fairly regular throughout the last thirty years. There is, there- 
fore, no reason to believe that the improvement in general health in this respect 
is anything but real. _ _ * 

The decrease has been general all over the Province, with the exception of 
Karnal, Ludhiana and Kapurthala, which have shown slight increases. The 
noticeable decreases are from 732 to 567 in Kangra, owing, obviously, to the treat- 
ment of lepers at the Leper Asylum; from 23 5 to 92 in Hoshiarpur, which may bn 
ascribed partly to plague and partly to migration ; from 239 to 133 in Eawalpindi, 

■ where there is also a Leper Asylum and from 248 to 144 in Patiala, where the 
epidemics causing a general decrease of population probably account for it. 

53 0. But the proportion of lepers is not uniform throughout the Province. 

The Himalayan Natural Divi- 
sion has as many as 86 lepers 
per 100,000 and the figure 
suddenly drops to 11 in the 
Sub-Himalayan tract. The 
Indo-Gangetio Plain fares still 
better with a proportion of 8 
and the N.’W. Dry Area has not 
more than . 3 lepers to every 
100,000. The map given in 
the margin indicates the pro- 
portion of lepers in each dis- 
trict and state. In the Hima- 
layan tract, the Nahan and^ 
Chamba States have 161 and 
146 lepers respectively in 
every 100,000, against the 
average of 86, while Mandi 
has only 38. In the plains. 
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tho Kawalpmai Disirict mid tlio Kapxivtbnla State have 16 and tbe Jhelnm 
and Lndliiuna Districts 15 each. AH the other noita have a proportion of 
10 or less. Tho small States of Loham, Pataudi and Maler Kotla have no 
lepers at all, and the Jhang and Lyallpur Districts have only 1 leper to every 
100,000 persons. Leprosy would appear to be mainly condned to the lulls and 
the variation of their proportion from ono district to another seoms to be affected 
in no small degree by migration of tho sufferers from this infirnaity, who live 
largely on charity. It must ho noted that tho proportions in tho marginal map 
have boon worked out after excluding from the districts which have Leper 
Asylums, tho number of tho afflicted, who belong to other districts. The latter 
have been shown in the statistics of tho districts from which they came. 

511. Being confined mainly to the hills, leprosy is found most among tho InHrmify 

low castes of tho Himalayas. A fow by carte, 
of them arc raontioned in tho margin 
by way of example. All those castes 
arc peculiar to tho Kangra and Simla 
hills. A largo number of castes show- 
ing smaller hut substantial proportions 
ai‘o also located in the Himalayan 
tract. 
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512. According to popular belief, the infirmity is due mainly to syphilis Causes, 
and tho prevalence of the latter in the hills, would appear to support tho theoiy. 

In any case, tho lypo of loprosj* prevailing in this Province is closely connected 
xvith syphilitic conditions. It is also said that pnlrificd and dolotcrious food leads 
to leprosy and the eating of carrion and carnivorous animals such os dogs, jackals, 
etc., is cited as an instance. Tlicre is a great prejudice against taking fish and 
milk together, for tho comhinalion is said to develop the infirmity. This is also 
mentioned as a caxxso in Sushrut Samhita.* Of all infirmitic-S tho proportion of 

females to males is lowest in leprosy, as shown in the 
margin. Tho cause of females being less prone to leprosy 
Insane S32 1 Biimi S57 is hclicvcd by tUopooplotobe that they discharge poisonoHS 
Deaf.raoics 507 1 Leper* 3S* jmpuritics of the blood during tijo menstrual period. 

513. Tho Lepers Act, IH of 1898, is not in force in tho Punjab and Leper Asy- 
consequently tho lepers cannot bo compulsorily segregated, but there are Leper lums. 
Asylums at Sabatlui (Simla), Ambnla, Dharmsalu (Knngrn), Rawalpindi, Bawa 

Lakhan (Sialkot), Tam 
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Tnvnn (Amritsar) and 
Ohamba. The number of 
lepers enumerated at each 
of thoFo a33*lums is given 
in tho margin and tho fol- 
lowing brief account will 
give an idea of tho work 
done by each of these 
institutions. 


Tho Sabathu Asylum was established in tho early forties of tho lost 

. _ - nn _ . _ ^ _ _ lUtA vOUCuA 


centu^, by tho officers and mon of tho British regiments stationed at Sabathu, nSirici^ 
beyond the further barracks below the KasanU road, and was removed to its 
presmt site about 1864. It was then supported by donations from tho Sabhtbu 
'+1 . regiments ; but it now receives help from Government as well as from 

tlie booioty for Lepers in India and East.” From 1901 to 80th Juno 1910, 


me Asylum was m receipt of a grant-in-aid of Es. 600 per annum from Govern- 
ment, but the grant has since been raised to Bs. 7,200 per annum. Besides 


Pcj Q onn X — — ww vv All?, por uuuiuu* 

«s. y,d 00 paid by Government in the form of grant-in-aid during tho decade 
4.1 of 500 was made to enable the Asylum to 

lilCle over t.hfi nifliorilf.w -r • • •«rk#vn -i - 


+ 4*5 J .1 1 ^ wwv 1 T»i 9 UUUVAC; 

and one of Es.' 15,283 


on -Asylum always has a fair number of, inmates, ranging 

* who are generally Indians, allhough a cottage separate from*^the 


T..;!:..... ^ L • . — ° a»uuugu u uubtuiru separate irom tJio 

todmn quarters is set apart for European lepers. The Asylum being situated 
in a part of the Province, wher e the infirmity is at its worst, its utility is 


• Snshrut Samhita, Parc 11, AdUaya V, L 
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beyond donbfc. Besides leprosy, large numbers of billmen are treated free of 
charge for various other diseases. 

515. The Ambaln Asylum is located at the headquarters of the district 
and is managed by the American Missionary Society. It vras founded in 1858 
and in 1892 a new ward for men, containing a dispensary as well, was added. 
Any leper who presents himself at the Asylum is enrolled at once, unless 
he comes from any of the other three asylums managed by the Mission 
in which case be is required to show a discharge certificate. Failing that or 
;on an intimation being received that he left the Asylum without permission, 
he is admitted on paying a fine of Es. 4, which is realized by short deductions 
from his allowance. The object is to stop aimless wandering of these people 
from place to place. Each adult leper I’eceives 12 annas per week (8 annas 
in food stuff and 4 annas in cash), during his stay at the Asylum. In addition to 
this, each of them receives 8 sers of dry wood for cooking, and soap enough .to 
wash bis clothes. The more feeble patients are given half a ser of milk a day. Once 
a year, each leper is given a set of clothes and a- blanket. "Whenever there is 
a doctor available, he or she is in attendance twice a week at the dispensary 
attached to the institution. The total number of lepers admitted during the 
decade was 297. The average admission per annum is 29 and the number of 
lepers on roll at the close of 1910 was 31.* The Asylum receives grants from 
Government, the District Board of Ambala, and the Municipalities of Ambala, 
Jagadbari and Hupar. The income from these sources amounts to Es. 1,624 
per annum. The total expenditure for the, decade 1901 — 1911 works up to 
Es. 24,136 against an income of Rs. 24,645 to which no less than Rs. 8,224 
were contributed by the Mission. "Voluntary subscrfptions amounted to Ks. 395. 
The average annual cost of maintenance of the institution, per head, is between 
Es. 44 and 68. 

516. The Dharmsala Asylum was established in 1857 by Colonel Lake, 

■ and is supported on the interest of a fund raised by that oflScer, assisted by the Dis- 
trict Funds. Lepers are admitted at their own request and patients who are driven 
away from their homes come to the institution for shelter. Although the number 
of persons admitted into the Asylum during the decade was only 46, the number 
of inmates on the 1st day of each year has been between 9 and 23. No specific 
treatment is administered, but patients are treated symptomatically. Each 
leper receives an allowance of Es. 3 per mensem, Es. 2 from Government and Ee. 1 
from the District Board. No fixed grant-in-aid is made by Government or theDis- 
trict Board. The pmount contributed by the latter during the decade was Es. 5,723 
and Es. 935 for maintenance and buildings, respectively. The average cost per 
head per annum has varied from Rs. 67 in 1905 to Rs. 1 12 in 1906. In the latter 
■year the number of inmates was abnormally low. 

517. The Rawalpindi Asylum stands near the town. 'I’he institution -is • 

controlled by the “ Mission to Lepers in India and the East,” and an American 
Missionary acts as Superintendent in charge. About three years ago, the Asylum 
was entirely rebuilt and it now contains 5 large barracks with accommodation 
for 120 inmates. A hospital consisting of a general dispensary, a ward and 
store-room and also a separate dispensary and ward for women, with residential 
quarters for servants, etc., has been constructed. The establishment consists of 
one Hospital Assistant, 2 dressers, 2 chaukidars, a cook, a dai, 2 sweepers and 2 
bhishtis. Besides the medical aid available on the premises, the Givil Surgeon 
attends ■to the important cases requiring surgical skill. The inmates are not de- 
tained in the Asylum by compulsion but are admitted of their own free will and 
permitted to remain there, so long as they observe the rules of the institu- 
tion. Endeavour is, however, made to control the vagrant lepers by levying fines 
when they leave the institution ■without permission, for the purpose of begging. 
Es. 35,000 have been spent on buildings during -the decade, of which Es. 26,000 
were pro'vided by Government. The total expenditure on maintenance chaTges 
was Rs. 47,000 to which Rs. 40,800 were contributed by the Provincial, Municipal 
and District funds, the deficit being met by the Leper. Mission and from voluntary 
contributions. The cost per head per annum was Es. 48 in 1903, which rose to 
Es. 88 in 1908, when prices ruled high. 

* A more recent report received from the Alission shows that the Asylum has UG inmates now. 
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Eelipious instruction is also given repularly in the Asylum by the Mission in 
charge, who meet the necessary expenditure foi;the purpose. The totnl nnnaber 
of inmates admitted into the Asylum during the decade was 366, the highest 
number admitted in any one year being 69. The number present at the close of 
Iho year 1910 was 76. Besides the competent medical treatment and menial 
service available in the Asylum, confortable quarters are provided for the 
patients and rations and clothing, with iho necessary household fui-niture, 

me supged f^e^ Lakhan Asylum was founded in 1866 at a place about9 miles 
fromSialkot. The building consists of three double barracks with accommo- tot), 
dation for 72 lepers and servants’ houses. Each leper is given one room with a 
verandah. There is a good garden from which fresh vegetables are supplied to 
each patient. The management of the Asjlum is conducted by a Hospital Assist 
ant under the supervision of the Civil Surgeon. The institutiorf, however, is 
•merely an asylum and the treatment is palliative not specihe. Bach adult inmate 


veceives 


Es, 3 a month and each child Ra. 2, with some clothing and one thick 


blanket every second year. The records of the Asylum prior to 1906 do not 
.furnish detailed information. In the beginning of 1906 there were 30 patients 
in the Asylum and during the years 1906 to 1910, 74 were admitted, the 
highest nubmor 22 having come in 1910. The average number of inmates in 
•any one year, during the decade, has not been more than 63. The total ex- 
penditure for the period of five years (1906 — 1910) is Bs. 11,834, of which 
Es. 6,816 were paid by Government and Es. 4,094 by the District Board, the 
■“ Mission to Lepers in India and Bast” contributing about Bs. 1,110 towards 
the cost of maintenance of the institution. The average annual cost per head 
comes to Es. 75. 

619. The Tarn Taran Asylum is situated about a mile from the town of 
that name. It w as established in 1858 by the Deputy Commissioner of the District, tiisar). 

The building consists of two double rows of huts and can accommodate 200 
patients. It is in charge of a resident Medical olBcer assisted by the requisite 
menial establishment. Tarn Taran has always been visited by lepers in the 
belief that the waters of the tank attached to the Sikh temple there cure leprosy. 

Bathing in and drinking of these waters is considered greatly beneficial to 
persons so suffering. Besides general treatment and the dressing of ulcers, etc., 
the patients receive the special Nastin treatment. Lepers come to the Asylum 
from different parts of the Province. The number of persons admitted during the 
decade was 804^, the highest figure being 121 in 1907. 

The number of inmates at the close of each year varied from 183 to 216. 

Tbe institution was first raaintainod by the Municipality aided by Government 
and by subscriptions from other districts, but since 1903 it has been taken over 
completely by Government. Tbe total expenditure by Government during the 
decade amounted to Es. 89,623. The average cost of maintenance per head per 
annum is Es. 67. 

520. The Chamha Asylum was started by the “ Mission to Lepers” ini 876, ciiamboLepe 
but was taken over by the State in 1881, and since then has been under State 
management, although the cost of maintenance is shared by the Mission. The 
average number of inmates is between 18 and 19. The Mission still supports 18 
lepers on tbo average and the State pays for the rest. Each leper is allowed Es. 3 
a month for food and clothing and one rupee per mensem extra during 
famine. Two high caste Hindn servants (a male and .n female) on Es. 4 per 
mensem each are employed by the State, while the Mission keeps au establish- 
ment consisting of a dresser on Bs. 6, a female servant on Es. 4, a sweeper on 
•Re. 1 per mensem and a teacher. The building is looked after by the State which 
:also provides medicines and firewood free. The total expenditure during the 
sdeoade was Rs. 1,926. a 

•of are no exception to the general belief in the efficacy Shrines ani 

• f diseases. They frequent shrines of famous Mn- sacred 

hammadan samta and some sacred places of the Hindus in tbe hope ofnlaces 

getting rid of their infirmity by the blessings of the presiding saints^ Noxeaorte 
attempt at segregation is made a .c samts. JNoieaorte 

•of some of the places is given below. 


segregation is made at any of thise iustituttons. A brief account by lepers. 
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Shrine of 522. Hazrat Shah Sufaid came to Miana Mohra in the- Jhelum Distiiot 

Sheiunf Baharwal, a village near Delhi, about 200 or 250 years ago, when he was a 

trict). child. He married in the village and settled down there. He was very piously 
inclined and in course of time, the fame of his holiness spread far and wide, 
^t his death, a shrine was built to his memory, which is in charge of his 
descendants. At first the building was kacha but some 25 years ago, 
it was re-built at a cost of one thousand rupees. Numerous people visit it 
every Thursday and a large fair is held in the month of Baisakh. Lepers accord- 
ingly come to this shrine in considerable numbers, some 25 of them having been 
present at the time of the enquiry. The Deputy Commissioner has quoted 10 
specific instances (giving names and addresses) in which lepers returned from 
the shrine after a complete cure. At the shrine, they have no diflSculty in 
- maintaining themselves, as they go about begging their food in the surrounding 
villages and are entitled to get one rupee from each village. It is believed that 
leprosy can be cured by the blessings of the saint, and the inhabitants of the adjoin- 
ing districts and parts of the Kashmir State have implicit faith in his powers to 
cure leprosy and other diseases of an obstinate nature. 

Shrineof Dand 523. Three miles south of Muzaffargarb, in the village of Eampur, is the 
^ahanian. gjirine of Daud Jahanian.* The shrine has a celebrity for curing leprosy, and 
lepers from all parts of the Punjab and Kashmir resort to it. Persons who 
have obtained a cure, present models of the deceased limb in silver or gold. 
Baths of hot and cold sand are prepared by the attendants of the shrine for lepers. 
Such baths are called ranging the literal meaning of wbich is, the vessel in 
whicli dyers dye cloth. The charge for a rangin is Re, 1-4-0. At this shrine 
people eat with the lepers and mis with them very freely, without any fear of 
contracting the disease. 

Stoa of 524. There is a shrine called Zinda Pir in the Lund country, in the valley 

fnera^Ghazi the Shori torrent, about six miles above the placewhere it issues from the hills. 
Eban). It stands beside a hot sulphur spring which is considered efficacious in curing skin 
diseases and lameness. As the name implies, the spring is believed to be inhabit- 
, ed by an immortal and invisible saint. The shrine consists of a house 
' which has been built for his residence, and has been furnished with beds and 
other furniture and a copy of the Koran. Numerous pilgrims visit it especially 
in the month of Maroh.t The shrine is frequented largely by lepers. . 

Sakhi sarwar 525. The Deputy Commissioner of Dera Ghazi Khan reports that lepers 

Qhazi shrine.of Sakhi Sarwar in large numbers, both for charity and in the 

hope of being cured by the blessing of the deceased saint. 

Pehowa. 526. Pehowa, a sacred place in Tahsil Kaithal of the Karnal District, is 

also known as a place where leprosy can be cured by a bath in the Saraswati 
river. There is, in fact, a colony of lepers at this place, and they can procure free 
food from the two Sadabarats dnstitutions for distributing charitable doles) opened 
by the Chiefs of Patiala and Nabha. The belief in the curative powers of the 
spot is due to the story of the cure of Baja Vena’s leprosy by bathing in the 
Saraswati river, which is told in the Vishnu Parana. 

Tmh ’ 527 . The tank at Tarn Taran, where lepers go for a bath has already been 

mentioned. A small asylum for lepers is also maintained by the Mahant of the 
Gurdwara at Hoshiarnagar in the Amritsar District, known as Gurusar Satlani 
' Sahib. The patients bathe in the local tank and are fed by the Mahant. 


* Page 73, Gazetteer of HazaSargarh District, 
t Page 55 of the Dera Ghazi Khan District Gazeteer, 1893'97. 
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SUBSIDIAEY TABLE I- 

Number afflicted per 100,000 of tlie population at each of the last four Censuses. 


Inmnh. 


ClAPHCm. 


OlRTr.ICT CIt PtaTK 
OinsioN. 


FftnaUt, 


Temalei. 




-? rJ 

« SC 


I ^ I ^ I 


s s 



TOTAL PHOVIXCK 


1.— lKoo-GASct7:c Tlik Wm— 


I. nifjar ... 

S. ti^Uara Fdlf ... 

B. ilolitnl: 

4. Jhijar.a Blelf • •• 

C. Garcfton, • • 

i>, Fatsu-U Stste ... 

7. Hrilii 

8, Ktirnal ... ... 

8. Jallnndar ... 

10 . 

II, LadhtAnA „• 
1C. ifatrr Krita State 
13. rcrosfiyirA ... 

H, Fflfitflcf 6!a!< ... 

IS, Patiatn Stale ... 
lA, Jtnti State ... 
17, A*Arr.A State ... 

IS. UMsorA 

10. Asnrit'ar ... 

20. GoJranwAlA ... 


£0 ai' 31 


84 20 41 

as 30.' 5 


C.--lIiu*t»rAs— 


21] w; a 71 


21. Ci’aS.an Stale ... 

2C. Simln 

23, Finra /lilt State* 

24, KnTi(;rn 

25, Ifaniii State ... 

20. Suit! State 

27. Cr.am’a £t3(a ... 


8.— Scn.lItMAHTAA-— 


42, SI' 6 


2S, Ambnla 
29. Kaltia Stale 

80. no!<S!nrpDr 

81. Gurdniipur 

82. Sinlkot 

83. Gnjrol 

84. Jlioliim 

as. IlAmlpiniir 

80, Allock* 


SO 40 41 


NoRTH"Wr»T Day Acea— 


87. Monlpomcry ... 
as. Bhaliimr ... 
30. Mlanwalit 

40, Lyatlpurt ... 

41. Jlinng ... 

43. Mnllnn 

43. Bahamalptir Stale 

44. MuzalInTgArli ... 

45. Dora Qbaz! Rban 


• Figuroo for 1001, 1^01 nnil 1881 ore contninod in tho Jlinlum and Rawalpindi Oiotriclo. 
T II A"Ul nna 1881 oro not araiioUo ns tho diatricti woro crontcd ntlor 1891. 































SUBSIDIARY TABLE I-— ctmcZtMZei. 

Number afiiicted per lOOtOOO of the population at each of the last four Censuses. 


District ob State and Natcbil 
Ditibion. 


TOTAL province 

1.— Indo.Qanoetio Plain West— 

. 1. Hissar 

2. Loharu Stale 

3. Bolitak 

i, Dujana State 

5. Gnrgaon 

6. Pataudi State ... 

7. Delhi 

8. Earnal 

9. Jnllandor 

10. Kapurthala Slate 

11. Ludhiana 

12. Maler Kotla State ... 

13. Ferozepore 

14. Faridhot Slate ... 

15. Patiala State ... 

16. Jind State 

17. Nabha State 

18. Lahore ••• 

18. Amritsar ... ,.. 

20. Gniranirala 

9.— Himalayan— 

21. Nahan Stale 

22. Simla 

23. Simla Hill Slates ... 

24. Eangra 

25. ilfandt State 

26. Suket State 

27. Ohamba State 

3. — Sob* Himalayan— ... 

28. Ambala 

29. KaUia State 

30. Hoshiarpnr 

31. Gnrdaspnr 

32. Sialkot 

33. Gnjrat 

34. Jhelnm ... 

35. Hairalpindi : 

36. Attack* 

4. — Noeth-'West Dry Abba — ... 

37. Montgomery 

38. Shahpnr 

39. Mianwalit 

40. Lyallpnrt 

41. Jkang ... , ... 

42. Mnltan 

43. Bahatealpur State 

44. Unzaffargorh *'* 

. 45. Dera Ghazi Khan 



• Figores for 1901, 1891 and 1881 are contained in the Jhelnm and Hawalpindi DisMcts. 

■f ,, 1891 and 1881 are not arailable as the distriots were created after 1891. 

Note, — There are 1 Lnnatic and 7 Leper Asyinms. The corrected proportion for districts contmning leper and Innatie asylnnis, 
after dednoting the numbers of inmates bom outside the District or State in which the asylnma are sitnated, is as follows : 


■ Dibtbict or State. I Name of Asylum, 


Females. I Distbiot ob State. I Name of Asylum. 


Females- 


Lepers. 

1. Ambala 

2. Simla 

3. -Eangra 

4. Amritsar 

5. Sialkot 


.. Ambala 
,.. Sabathn 
., Dharmsala 
... Tam Taran 
,.. Sialkot 



Lepers.^ 

2 6. Rawalpindi 

48 7. Chambtt State ... 

Insane, 

3 1. Lahore •• 


Rawalpindi 

Chamba 

... 

Lahore 

... 
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STJBSIDIAEY TABLE II. 

Distribution of the infirm by age per 10,000 of each sex. 


Oeat.motk. 



0-5 
5-10 
10—16 
15—20 
20-25 
25— 3<l 
30-35 
35—40 
40 — 45 
45-60 • 

50—55 
55-CO 
CO and aver 


A'D,- Fijfurcii of 1901 incluilo Nojlb.Wcrt Frontier ProTinco. 


SUBSIDIAEY TABLE III. 

Enmber afflicted per 100,000 persons of each age period and number of females 

afflicted per 1,000 males. 


NcHiica ArrucTKD per 100,000, 


KOUOER OF FEilALCS AFFLICTED 
PER 1,000 MALES. 



AU Ages 

0—5 

5-10 
10—15 
15—20 
20-25. 
25—30 
30—35 
35-40 
40—45 
45—50 
50—55 
55—60 
60 and over 
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BITBSISlAIiT TABHES. 


Ohapteb- 


STJBSIDIAET 

Number afflicted per 100,000 persons of eacbi Caste 



* No entries for males. 
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TABLE IV. 

and number of females afflicted per 1^000 males. 



Kounitn ArrMcrxD rsn li>0,000. 


KDUDGR of FRMiGES AFFLICTED 
FEB 1,000 UALBS. 


— 

1 

• •ft 


• •• 


G5,« 



OtiOfJ 

k»» 

■ 11 


>•* 

• •• 

GaJ.r 

... 

• •« 

GatVlis 


• •• 

li&n 


• ft. 

n£r.!j 

*«• 

• ft. 

Umi 

«•« 

... 

lH'ra 

... 

ft.. 

jAiftrlm 

• •• 

Ill 

JlltljtSll 

*4* 




ft*. 

Jhnb-l 

««• 

• • 

J}.5r.«T.r 


• •« 


**• 

lift 

Jeh>.» 


• *• 


••• 

«•< 

KM-ol 


«•« 

KAVV<*trJ 

• •• 


K*l« 

• •• 

lift 


4M 


K«:n1>c>'.) 

• •• 

• 11 

KArrVaD 


111 

K*r,<-r4 


• It 

K»d.1 

• •• 

• •• 

Kunjurf 


• 11 


• •• 


Kv.fcJ^ 



Kl]rfr«th 


• •• 

Kliilrt 




«»« 

• 11 

Kbnml 


• •« 

KbaGV 

*41 

111 

Kl.atrl 


111 

Kiiaitar 

• *« 

111 

Kli'ijn 

• «« 

«•• 

Khokhar 


• •• 

Kori 


• 1 ft 

Katcliar 

• •• 

ftll 

Kfinjra 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

• ftft 

Litlri 


«•• 



• ft 1 

Lojiir 

• •• 

• •• 

M&elibi 


• 11 

Mnbiinn 

• •• 

• •« 

Mfthtnm 

• •• 

lift 

Mali 

Mnliir 

• •• 

• •> 

MnlliGi 

• •• 

lift 

Mnni&r 

Mnrljn 

• •• 

• If 

• 11 

• 11 

Mazlinbi 

111 


Mpgli 

111 

... 

MfO 

MirfiftS 

.11 

1.1 

1 Moelii 

• I. 

• •• 



Iiopora, 
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Ghafti;b 


SUBSIDIAEY TABLE IV. 

•Wn-m'hRr afflicted per 100,000 persons of each Caste and nnmber of females 

afflicted per 1,000 males — concluded,. 



Moghal ... 

Mnssalli 

Nat 

Uat 

Hat 
Nifiria 
Nnngar • •• 

Od 

Facli&hda ... 

Fakhiwira... 
FarachA ... 

Fathan 
Patrra ••• 

Fenja ••• 

Ferna ... 

IFni&ri .. 

Faibia ... 

(Qalandar ... 

QoesAb ,.i 


Qnreabi ... 
BahbAri ••• 
BAj ff«« 

BAjput 
Bdtbi 


Numbkh afflicted per 100,000. 


Deaf-mvte. 


Ndubfb of feualeb afflicted 
PER 1,000 HALEB. 


•«« 

192 203 

••• 

••• ... 

2S 86 



*2,000 ... 

•2,000 8,000 

1,600 ... 


BaTfat 

Rebar 

Bor 

Saini 

Soiqalgar 










fffB 







• 1,000 


SangtrAsh ... 
Saasi ... 

Saiera ... 

Satti 
Sayad 


Sirldband 

••• ••• 1 

Snd 

••• ••• 1 

Saner 


TarkbAn 

••• 

Teli 

••• 

Tbnkkar 

•*• ••• 

TbatbiAr 

••• ••• 

Tbori 


Tnrk 

••• 

UlcmA 

••• 

UnspcoiBed ... 

CHBISTIAKS. 

Bnropcan 

••• aa* 

Ansrlo^Indian 

Indian 

••• ••• 



























CHAPTER XI. 
Caste. 


OCNCnAt 


^3-'^. Ijnj'On.tf XI 11 rr-tilnits;-. tlie slaiii^tics of jsirongth of each caato 
V.* rvUivc*;} ftTfsl u'X, Mai iltf’ fsRurt't of fuch JiH coulrihnfn 2 per tnille nr siaiistict 

laa.rx- JO p ipahit-ntj ti{ ihe r^vinee nPs» cnmpnreil v*’iih of (he three pre- 
vi:v.a; C-'-; 5 *'. 5 'f » jjj T«h!t' 11 «pJ‘■’n»!>^1 to till'* Ch.npter. A clnasification 

i>i .*.ivnroh;<: to llo-ir Iratlitiojial ocenpntion i* f'ivoJi m SohFitlinrj* Tnblo I, 
fo.O sj.rf o; n-‘'.'si''' V ner'iriHjig t/> th»* fixe'1 id lf*01* will he 

ia S ih''i!S'.'»rv Taha’ IV lo tlJiAptrr VI. f?i}h-r.T^{n< of fif{t.‘<'n polncted castr.a 
hnYf* hi'rji s:> Oa’ App^’S'llx to Tnhl** XIII id Voltjtne III. 

1*.' i'f Tdh-r.'»^!< < of {.ho thflan-d! typ*-- with in pnntgriitihs !> 72 — oSO 
atY Its ij^tiV-'aiory T.nVl'* 111. Jfoh.* aUnT y T.nhh-* IV nnri V contain .•»tati.«tica 
r-l'i’.-Ti:; {.> t-ho payaa ntitron *'? h'Jur.io' in p.intgr.iph :»nt1 .Snh.'»i* 

cinrv "i'ahh-- VI ►hao'j. tlio of lla.‘ .'innl'.*. 

JV'V. WA' i:ia>*o in iho Knurnemlion forms ntul IriPtnict ions to Accnracy 
Knan'-oTV-'^r*, f*‘r tt-»> rniry of tho c.n»‘.A r.* w.-ll ns of tla' !!nh.Caeto. Tin* name.'* of ofthere- 
CA'Vr* Mr Iv.'ly Writ hv.'.'WM, p''oplt»c:vni}C!V<l!?li»{r.U' 5 h hrlwiM-n n caMo 

M>.! ^ r.ja.l thr 'unnjv r of the hit^-r Ivioj; rr-ontump, lh‘’’ir ticcnmlc tYp.p- 

trati. n hy r.i* tnrMi< r.a e.--.*y ta«i;. A« tho rapt*’, wrOJiij entrir.s coiilti 

b - to ii-o ov. riJ., (U igt arancr nr (2) tlvUlyrat'* jnit.ptAteinojtt. With 
?. vicrr to tnitomi't' sho btrmer M’.irci' of rSTiir, n r-vUe imlex rrnP pn'pantl with 
rs-fetej-rf' tn the of iho provtoti-^ C r.ml cjrculntc’-.l, boforvhnntl, to 

the f-'-.jperri'itip, #lAff, TIjc • ntrio^ iit the I'rrtiminajy |{<'Conl w»’ro chochoi hy tho 
PUjH’rior o^a'vr.*, u* (f.r r« p V!>5tj|e,nn:l ml''.aU*-A cer^'-rlr*!. Xeverih«*l'-.*<* ndnu'rnu.t 
r j.tri'T nth<*r tt.jjin the rent wore f«v.t«<l in colnmn H of the Schednles. 


Vl*^;^re ttio'o tYrre fonud to nnjjo-s of th,ey won' transferred in tho 

0 "‘ 4 t*e of tn*ir 5 '.nt;o!s totlje jir»>por ra'io. v.ith n-forojjce to tl) tliO caste indoxc.s of 
tJijK At'd tho nth' T I’rvjvinre<*, (2) tia* 1i-*t of cn‘te> pn’ pared in ISOI m»d (3) n 
i hnslnr (rt prr]*»r'-d at tta* vrr'ait Con*-.*.*. When*, however, the entrien were not 
1;;; av3> to he .".ih’C.’i-'tr*, the tio!?e"(».'\ry c-wrrct;i)jt< were made after enquiry frotn 
tho 3tc.d r,yt!:er;ta s. A ivunph U^t < f the acttjn! entries found iu column S of tho 
Jf-rlsr-iuh* is print.-.i r.ft Appejjitix I) to tU** Adiniin>'{rntion Volumo— Part IV of 
this Mop'if t, liut rtu tdr n of i,he i-it.'jjt of «ucti ernua e.va Ik* foniuyl from the fact that 
13t» d;fh'r'*fji hiieb. of vniries uere found t<i Ik* jenlly suh-castoJ of Jat** alonp, and 
that. tornsJ? Hl'eh.tii-Mf.//,/, ».»«/ .-j* and wore found to l.H> tin* cquivnlunts of 
flititnir, nnd htond, r»'Sprcti\vly. The latter fourct* of error was two*folcl, 
nr. (1) win n’ the tuf.idx-ra of n r(i;uparr»iswly low c-n^te wore anxious to n.s.sumo 
the tith* r.f n higher on** and (2) v.’hoJS' the low nature of tho caBlo tvo-S disgui.scd 
u;id>'r ihi* natue of t* ‘m** religious sect or new claiss.naine. 

of the of tliO foimer type ngiiatcd for a ruling in thoirfnvonr, 
t\f: the i«,f trnctimis j>f the Knujm<r;jton> wert* to tvconl the casio to which .n person 
was hu'iv.'u to h'.deug, and not that which he aspired to. The Jilduhnnsi and 
Katidtianei Ahirs pre«?i.'d their Hujput origin and desired to ho shown soparatoly 
from tin* flawaflinntii Ahirr. Since, however, the differonco of sub-oastos were to 
he ehovt'ji iti the Knum**rati<in Ixrnhs, no action was considered ncco.ssnry. Tho 
Prc'iddent of t!i<* UaUuil: .Sainiij of Juilundur ropreSenlod that Cljuhras should bo 
retunjcd not an Chuhnw, hut ns .Meljtnrs, fot the latter was tho real name of tho 
c;wto whicti was jint rn dognided an tho term Chuhra signined. Tho claim was, 
however, eonsidered projKisterons, as tho general nanio of tho casto is Chuhra, 
Mehtar being only nn appidlntion ujumI ironically to ijjdioate their low profo.?sion. 
Janginin .“o far tre.'jtod .’la Tarlhdn (curponter) or hohar (blacksmith) clniracd 
Jo ho cla'J.'ied jia Brahmans ajid appear to Imvo sijcceotlod in returning thomsolvos 
an bucIj, uUhojjgh their applic',\lit>n was not* entertninod. Tho Kakko’/ais were 
very iudiguaul at having kon called a counlorpart of Hindu Knlala by tho 
former tk*n.'?uK Suporintejidents and laid claim to a Pathau origin. They woro 


* Iiiilin Cfitsm l'*Ul, 5 *i 0 anil I’Bl. 
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lold that Kakkezais woTild be registered separately from Ealals. The Kambohs ' 
granted to be classed separately from the Arains. This had already been 
•done at the previons Gensnses. The Kalals claimed to be Rajputs. ]^o action 
Tvas taken, but the Abluwalias, known so far as a branch of Kalals, have in 
some places actually returned themselves as Rajputs. Kanets also claimed to 
bo Rajputs and quoted references about their having been considered as pure 
Rajputs, degraded Rajputs or Rajputs of mised blood. They were told that ' 
they would certainly be registered as a separate caste, and that they could, 
as such, claim whatever status they liked. The Langah sub-caste of Mirasis ' 
■claimed to belong to the dynasty of some old ruling chiefs and consequently 
objected to their being entered as Mirasis. No action was necessary, as 
functional castes are full of accretions from all grades of society. The Mair 
and Tank Sunars and the Mehras (Jhinwars), through their respective associ- 
ations, made strong repi’esenlations, wishing to be reckoned as Rajputs, and 
so did the Mahtons of Hoshiarpur and Jullundur. The Nais applied to be regis- 
tered as Khatris. In all these cases, it was decided that the name now in vogue 
must be returned as caste, but that the persons enumerated were at liberty to men- 
tion the caste to which they claimed to belong, as their sub-caste. The Rawals of 
Jullundur and Hoshiarpur protested against the remarks contained in the former 
Census Reports. No action was needed on their application so far as the registra- 
tion was concerned. The Vaishya Maha Sabha requested that aU Banias should 
bo put down as Vaishyas. This of course could not be done, as my attempt 
was to ascertain the castes included in the Bania group, i. a,, Aggarwal, 
Oswnl, etc. Wherever a tendency of this sort came to notice, the attention of 
the local staff was drawn to it, with a view to prevent wrong entries creeping in ; 
but there must have been several cases in which people unobtrusively gave their 
nssumed caste in place of the real one. 

To the second category belong such class-names as Arya, Vedio and 
Klialat. No check could be exercised in respect of these, as the persons 
enumerated simply refused to give their castes, and it was decided that in 
such cases, the class names should be entered instead. No attempt was made 
at this Census to assume the Varna mame of Vaishya by the artiznn classes ; 
the reason probably being, that in the race for status, the dignity of the 
Vaishya does not appear to be attractive enough, and the aitizan castes would 
much rather aspire to the dignity of Rajputs, who are also recognized as an 
agricultur.'il tribe. Tho only application of the kind was one made by the 
Knliilfl of C.'ilcutta requesting that the members of that caste should be returned 
•cither as Vaishyas or Kshnttriyas. No action could of course be taken on the 
ri'quest. Tho educated section of tho artizan group of Tarkhan, Lohar, Raj and 
Tbnthiar now take exception to being classed as menials, which is an appellation 
based on their petty professional ser'nco to the landlords in village, but which 
they hardly disowe. Their attempt however is to establish a status similar to 
that of R.njputs and Brahmans. 

Tho ambition to rise in tha social scale is by no means a novel feature. 
Even^ at tho time of Maun provision was made for tho elevation of status*, and 
prosperity has always helped to raise the dignify of a caste or tribe. Tho 
Andliras, spoken of as a very low caste by Manu, rose to be Rajputs and we now 
fmd tho name as a sub-casto of tho Jats. The attempt of persons, or groups of 
jv^r.-on?, who have fallen from a higher status, to revive to their former position, 
ts thorofon? not without precedent. Nor is the tendency confined to tho Hindus. 

Nnddfif It'idam h'ad azdn gashiSm Sheikh, ghalld gar arzdn shavad 
intdl Saigad me ghnicam (I Avas originally a cotton scutcher and then became a 
Sh-ikh. If tho prices fall this year, I hope to become a Sayad), quoted by Jho 
Ir.v- Sir D-jnril Ibbetson, is a common saying which has its counterpart.s in 
Uriut and other vernaculars. Instsinccs exist of the descendants of a 
J.V. had acquired a reputation for holiness and was called a Mh!n, ordinarily 

Vr-'>wri .Miars'i, st*^timing the title of .Sheikh, and with tho lapse of tune 
ucqcirit. the "talus of Qareshis and then of Sayads with a pedigree 

^ i? . .Ts'iti" 

Ijt*, c! coa*, •*9«I wUI co*r Iwc-ssae ft 
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Actoal figures (OOO's omitted). 
AgrieaUure. 


leading straight np to the Prophet. The Faniab Alienation of Land Act has 
.given a great stimulus to the desire of being recognized as an agriculturist and the 
tendency now is to rise to the status of one or the other of the castes notified 
as agricultural tribes. 

CLASSIFICATION OP CASTES. 

530. A classification of the castes of this Province was made, according By status, 
to social status, on pages 560 and 561 of the last India Census Eeport. The 54 
selected castes contributing 2 per mille or more to the total population, for which 
separate statistics have now been given in Imperial Tables IX, XIV and XVI ' 

have been grouped on the same lines in Subsidiary Table IV to Chapter VI, in 
connection with the proportion of sexes. But it is by no means certain that the 
classification was correct with regard to actual facts, so far at least as this 
Province is concerned. 

531. In view, however, of the ill-feeling between the various castes, which By tradi- 

the discussion of their relative tional occu- 
status created last time it waspation. 
decided not to re-open the 
question, but to classify castes, 
as in 1 891, according to their 
traditional occupations. Even 
here one treads on uncertain 
ground, as the occupation of 
castes has been changingin vary- 
ing degrees, and in many cases. 

Only one of several professions 
which have been followed by 
the members of a caste, for a 
considerable time, has had to 
be taken as the traditional 
occupation. This classification 
has been made in Subsidiary 
Table I appended to this 
chapter. The total figures for 
all castes falling in each group 
are given in the margin. 

The Province being mainly Land-holders, 
agricultural, the castes, except- 
ing menials, who are connected 
with land, muster 480 per mille, 
i.e., close on half the population. 

The bulk of them are culti- 
vators, T.e., they own as well as 
cultivate land. 

Tnere are very few castes . 
or tribes which own land, but do 
not cultivate it. The Daudpotras 
of Bahawalpnr and the Qazil- 
bashes alone hare been classed 
under this head. Daudpotra was 
originally a limited tribe consist- 
ing of the ruling family of Baha- 
walpur and their relations, but 
the group, now consisting of 
21,229 persons having grown « 

-too large to depend upon the Euling Chief, most of them have taken to agriculture 
and other professions, but the name having originally been applied to only the 
Chief’s fanuly, landowning has been taken as their traditional occupation. The 
•Qazilbashes are a limited body of immigrants, who have so far depended largely 
on political pensions or grante of land ; but the multiplication of their numbers 
uhd the curtailment' of their resources are gradually forcing the poorer members 
■to take to the plough. 


X^iiid^lioldcrs ••• 


• •• 

21 

Cultivators 


••• 

10,666 

Cultivators and cattle rearers ... 


... 

920 

a 

Total 


11,607 

Pasture, 

Graziers and dairy men 


• •• 

57 

Fishing and Bunting. 

Fishermen, boatmen, palM bearers and Trater^camers 

753 

Hunters and fowlers ••• ••• 

• •• 

... 

135 

Total 

Extraction oj minerals. 

••• 

8SS 

-Earth, salt. etc. irorhors 

««s 

••• 

47 

Industry, 

.Barbers ... 

«s« 


350 

Washermen ... 


... 

156 

Weavers and dyers .. 



LOU 

Tailors ... ... 

••t 

••• 

36 

-Carpenters .. ... 

• s« 

«•» 

648 

Masons ... ... 



15 

Totters ... ... ... 

Glass and lac vrorhers 

• «* 

••• 

530 


... 

2 

Blacksmiths .. ... 


«*. 

329 

-Gold and silversmiths 



168 

Brass and copiiersmiths 

ess 

... 

4 

Confectioners and grain parchers 

• ee 

«.• 

14 

Oil jiressers 


»•« 

296 

Distillers 

ees 


34 

Bntchers ... ... 

•e* 


120 

'Leather workers ... 

• «e 


1,687 

.Basket workers and mat makers 

... 

... 

126 


Total 


5.439 

Scavengers. 

^Sweepers 

• e« 


1.494 

Tradcu 

Traders and peddlers 

see 


2.035 

Transport. 

'Carriers by pack animals ... 

• s* 

... 

29 

Professton. 

Priests and devotees 


••• 

1,395 

'Temple servants ... ... 


••• 

5 

Gen^o^sts 

••• 

• •• 

87 

.Bards and astrologers 

•as 

••• 

29 

Writers 

• e« 

... 

15 

.Musicians, singers* dancers, mimes and jugglers 

... 

840 


Total 


1.819 

Labourer. 

iLabonrers 


••• 

29 

Domestic service. 

Domestic servants ... 

Village watchmen and menials 

••• 


89 

... 

... 

86 


Total 


125 

Others ... ... ... 

... 

... 

619 
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CUBSJFICATION OF CASTES. 


Chapter 


CniUvaion. ""dcr the category of cultivators are Jat, Rajput 

Arain, Biloch, Awan, B^not, Pathan, Kamboli, Ghirath, Mco, Saini, Mali, Moghal* 
Rathi, Malinr, Qui’eshi, Khokhar, and Labana named in the Subsidiary Tablo^ 
and the minor castes of Ror, Kbarral, Gakkhar, Dhund, Bislinoi, Satti, Ratvat 
Elhattar, Taga, Kahut, Loda, Thnkkar, Mahton, Naik, Chang, Bahti, fChanzada* 
Janjua, Bodla, Lilia, Miana, Magb, ICachchi, Gara, Jhoja, PJiiphra, Sahnsar’ 
Tanaoli, and Kathia, clubbed together under Others, It must not bo inferred 
that every one of the members of those castes and tribes lives upon land, or that 
none of them follows any other occupation. Several Rajputs depend exclusively on 
military service, while others, like the Ruling Chiefs, have nothing to do with culti- 
vation. The grouping only implies that cultivation of land is the traditional 
occupation of each of the above mentioned castes and that the majority of the 
members of each still pursue it. The main divisions of this group are : — 1. Cul- 
tivating proprietors {Malik Khtidkdshst) and cultivators pure and simple (see 
Chapter XII). 

OniiiTatora Allied to Cultivators are the castes and tribes who, although pastoral by 

warera, origin, have, for generations, also cultivated land. These are Dogar, Gujar, 
Pachadha and Ahir, and cattle rearing forms an important part of their means of 
livelihood, even now. 

Graziora and Castes dependent mainly on grazing of cattle and supplying milk and 

dairymen, other products thereof to the market are Gadarin, Gaddi, Gadi and Gbosi. The 
strength of each does not, however, exceed 2 per mille of the total population. 
Fishermen, Fishing as a profession was the monopoly of the Jhiuwars, Machhis, 

boatmen, 4-c. Kehals, Mens and Mallahs. But for some years the tendency of other 

castes, who are destitute of all knowledge of the “ craft ”, to catch fish for 
themselves has been marked ; and as these amateurs are incapable of securing 
a catch by legitimate methods, it has had a most deleterious effect on the stocking 
of our waters. For a brief description of each caste and tribe the glossary at the 
end of this Chapter should be referred to. The Kehals, also called Mors, live- 
mainly by fishing and are found chiefly on the Indus and on the combined 
Punjab rivers in Multan and Muzaffargarh. The Mens are fishermen by tradition 
but have taken to various other occupations as well. They are to be met with 
along the Sutlej. Jbabels (Chhabels) work largely as boatmen and have also 
taken to cultivation. The MaUahs, including the Mohanil of the west and the 
Darein of the Kangra hills, combine fishing with ferrying. The Jhinwar 
(Dhinwar) and Machhl, also known as Mdbigir, are functional castes connected 
with fishing, but are now employed largely in carrying and ^ supplying water, and 
have taken to cooking and various other pursuits, mainly domestic. They 
were also the PdlM (palanquin) bearers of the Province, — a profession, 
which is dying out. Jbinwars, who are mostly Hindus, have certain groups 
such as Kabars and Mebr^ who are not fishermen at all. Among the 
Machhfs, the Machhera section alone lives by fishing. All the other castes of 
fishermen are mainly Muhammadan, except the Tdrus® andJDaroins* of the- 
Kangra hills and the Kewats * of the eastern Punjab aggregating 6,630 persons. 
The total strength of fishermen and other castes connected, with water is 
about 753,000, and they represent 31 per mille of the total population, although 
the number of persons dependent solely on fishing is not more than 10,162. 

Hontera and The hunting castes are Mahtam, Bawaria, Aheri, Ohirimar and Gedri.. 

owiers. Mahtams have taken largely to rope-making and a few of them have returned 
themselves as Eambati (rope-twister). Only 384 Mahtams, out of a total strength 
of about 82,000, subsist by hunting alone and 293 bpe returned hunting as their 
subsidiary occupation. The BawariaSi a criminal tribe, also live a great deal on- 
hunting and engage in whatever kind of labour may be in demand. The other 
hunting castes are unimportant. On the whole these castes have a total strength 
of 185,000 and represent 6 per mille of the population against 2,137 persons who 

are hunters by profession. , . . -i 

Eitractionof Tho castes connected ‘with, the extraction of j^inernlsnre the Agan and 

minerals. Unngar who manufacture salt, and the Shoragar who extract saltpetre. Beldars" 
and Ods are traditional workers in earth; The total of the castes is 47,000 or 
2 per mille of the population. ^ 


* Indnded in Uallab. 
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The Kais (barbers) are a caste by themselves. Particulars of the caste are Barbers. . 
given in the glossary printed at the end of this Chapter. Barbers not only do the 
shaving, but also act as local surgeons, bleed people, treat boils and ulcers, assist at 
marriages and other festive occasions, and serve as personal attendants. This is 
in accordance with their traditions, but they have now adopted various other 
occupations. They number no less than 14 per mille of the total inhabitants of 
the Province. 

The traditional washermen, numbering 6 per mille of the population, are washermen. 
Dhobis including Charhoas of the west, but only about 85,000 out of 61,000 
actual workers still depend principally on that profession. 

The bulk of the weavers are Julahas (685,044) who are mostly Muhamma- wearers and 
dan, about 67,000 of them being Hindu or Sikh. In the Firozepur Jhirka carders; 
Tahsil of the Gurgaon District, some Chamars, who have for two or three genera- 
tions adopted weaving, are reported to have been admitted to the Julaba caste. 

The traditional occupation of the Meghs was probably scavenging in the beginning, 
but the majority of them are found in the Sialkot District, where they have 
for a long time lived mainly on weaving. They nevertheless remain distinct from 
the Julahas, although their traditional occupation has been recognized to be weav- 
ing. Another caste included under weavers are the Kashmiris. The majority of the 
Kashmiri Muhammadans, who have immigrated at different times from Kashmir, 
are the Shdlbdfs (shawl weavers) of that State ; and, although the number of 
respectable Elashmiri traders is not insignificant and Kashmiri peasants come 
down in large numbers every year to work in the plains, in winter, as wood cotters 
and weight carriers, yet the term Kashmiri has, in the Pimjab, come to be 
associated with the profession of weaving. Kashmiri weavers are most 
numerous in the Lahore and Rawalpindi* Divisions and in the Lodhiapa District. 

The Lilari is the traditional dyer and the Chhimba who is really a calico- jjygjg 
printer is also concerned mainly with dyeing, although he also works as a washer- 
man. 

Darzi (tailor) is a functional caste which, owing to the comparative respect- 13811018. 
ability of the profession, is receiving large accretions, although the tendency of 
even those persons who have been assimilated with the caste is to connect them- 
selves with some high caste. 

The carpenters are an important caste representing 27 per mille of the oaipenters. 
population. They belong to the Muhammadan, Sikh and Hindu religions, in the 
proportion of 80, 18 and 17, and comprise Tarkhdns (including Khati, Badhi, 

Barhai, KharMia and Ramgarhia) and the small caste of Kamangars. The Tar- 
khans are allied to Lohar and Raj and in many places no distinction is made be- 
tween the LoMr and Tarkhan or Tarkhan and Raj. The division between these 
three castes is therefore not very reliable. 

The blacksmiths representing 14 per mille of the population are mainly 
Lohars, but the castes of Dhogri and Saiqalgar are also included under that group. 

Only 15,000 persons have returned themselves as Raj or Sangtrash as Masons, 
distinguished from Lohar and Tarkhan. 

The Kumbars form an essential adjunct of the agricultural population in potters. 
the well-irrigated tracts and are important as supplying the earthen vessels on 
’which the people have so largely depended in the past. They take up 28 per 
mille of the population. Hadi, a small caste, countang only 481 persons, has 
the same traditional occupation. 

The Churigars are a smaU caste, with a strength of 1,756 persons, working and Lao 

in glass and lac. ^ iroriers. 

The caste of Sunar practically monopolises the work of gold and silver- 
smiths. A brief account of the caste is given in the glossary. Silversmiths. 

■ By tradition, Thatlnars are the only caste supposed to manufacture brass 

and copper vessels. They are a small group numbering only 4,074. " Coppersmiths. 

The only caste of confectioners is the Bbatiara, mainly Muhammadan, 
while the BharbhiSnjas, chiefly Hindus, are the principal grain parchers. But 
selling cooked food or parching grain is not the monopoly of these two castes, parchers. 
Jhinwars and Maohhis also consider both the occupations to be in accordance with 
their tradition. 


Except the Mianivali nistriet. 
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Ceaftek 


Oil-presscTB. 


Distillers. 


Batchers. 


Leather 

'R'orkers. 


Chamdrs and 
IToehis, 

Chandlt. 

Khatiks and 
Pdtit. 

Dab gars. 

Basket ma- 
kers and mat 
makers. 

Ch'ingarr, 

Scaveagers. 


Chuhrdt. 

itiiiaUis, 

Dhdnakt and 
Viji-KoUt, 

Traders and 
peddlers. 

tTriders. 


Ftliltn. 

Orriers by 
f.'.cl: aoimab, 

Einjd'di. 


nMerh. 


T,*. .HI, 

and 

DtTO’.i'S, 




Telis are the traditional oil-pressers. Manufacturing country soap is con» 
sidered to fall under their hereditary occupation aud so the term Sabansaz has 
been treated as a synonym of Teli. 

The two caste.'s, Kalal and Kami, have been included under the head of 
distillers, although very few of them actually engage now in distilling spirits. 
Their total strength is only 33,492. 

The Qassab, a Muhammadan caste, is the only one with the traditional 
occupation of butcher. Among the Hindus and Sikhs, the profession of Jhailtai 
(butcher) belongs to the Jhinwars. In the western Punjab, the Qassab is also 
the cotton scutcher. 

The castes connected traditionally with 'work in leather are Ohamar, 
Mochi, Khatik, Dabgar, Pasi and Ghanal, who, on the whole, number 66 per 
mille of the population. 

The Ohamars and Moohis who flay dead animals and also make shoes 
aggregate 1,129,000 and 419,000, respectively. 

Ohanals are professional skinners in the Simla Hills. 

Khatiks (also called Chamrang) and Pasis are the village tanners, although 
the Pasis largely keep tame pigs. 

Dabgars are an allied caste, mainly Muhammadan, whose tradition is 
confined to the peculiar work of making kuppas (jars) of beaten raw camel hide. 

Barar, Bbanjra and Dumoa are the mat makers of the hills. They also 
make baskets and pattals (plates of leaves) and work as agricultural and other 
labourers. 

The Ohangars are a distinct caste, mostly Muhammadan, who are mainljr 
basket makers, but also engage as labourers. 

The scavenging castes are Ohuhra, Musalli, (and Kutana of the western 
Punjab), Dhanak, l)agi and Koli. They are an important factor of the population 
representing 62 per mille thereof. 

The Ohuhrds number close on a million and Lave been put down mostly' 
as Hindus. There are only 84,000 Muhammadans. 

The Musallis who have a strength of 310,000 are Chuhr^ converts 
to Islam and are found mainly in the central and western Punjab. 

The Dhanaks are scaveageiB in the eastern Punjab and the Dagi-Kolis, 
in the hills. 

The traditional trading castes embrace over two million persons, i.e., 84 
per mille of the population. 

The castes of the traders are Khatri, Arora, Bania, (Aggarwal, Oswal, 
Mahesri, Saralia, etc,), - Sheikh, Khoja, Slid, Mahajan, Kakkezai, Bhabra, 
Pariicha and Bhatia. The Kakkezais, who were formerly treated as the counter- 
part of Kalals, have now been thrown under traders, as they are not known to 
have pursued distilling as a traditional occupation. 

The peddlers aretheKhakkhas, Khomras, Kunjras, Tambolis, andManiars. 

The Banjaras, Eabbaris and Thoris have been classed as carriers by pack 
animals. The Banjdras have a triple traditional occupation of ear piercers, 
peddlers and carriers of merchandise on pack animals, the last being their most 
important function. 

The Rahbaris are the camel-men in the eastern Punjab. The camel drivers 
of the western Punjab are called Jats and are generally Biloch by caste. 

The Thoris carry merchandise in the hiUs, mostly on bullocks. 

The professions relating to religion may be divided into (1) priests and 
devotees and (2) temple servants. Under the foriner class fall the Brahman 
(U),* Sayad (M),t Gosain (H), Chishti (M), Bairagi (H), Jogi (H) and Ulema 
(M) ; aud under the latter Bliojki (H), Pujari (H) and Mujdwar (M). The 
.Sayads are very largely agriculturists and so are sections of Brahmans like the 
Mohidl.s of .Thclum and Gaurs of Rohtak, Delhi, Karnal, Gurgaon and Hissar 
(escliiding Sirsa) Distiicfs. Between them they account for about 1 ^ million 
persons and represent 5S per milJe of the pojjulation. 

The Bhats are the traditional genealogists and bards. 

Astrology is really an occupation of the Brahmans, but the castes of 
Bhitnl and Jogi-Rdwal have beaome associated with palmistry and fo rtnne- 

Vu—iliada. t M .=M nhanunadan. 
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telling, allbougU tlie latter arc also oculists and have taken to trade. — See 
glossary. 

Kaynsths are a small caste, who have cherished the tradition of scribes, and "Writers, 
have been known for their literary attainments in Persian and Urdu. 

The chief caste of musicians is the Ulirasi with a population of Singers and 
227,000. They arc also tho counterpart of Bhats among the Muhammadans, 
act as messengers in connection with marriages and festivals, like the Nais 
and scTTO ns personal attendants. 

Tho Itnbubi, Kehiir, Abclal, Bhai’ai and Gari are minstrels. iiaUhi,ete. 

Kanchaus are the musicians and dancers, the women dividing their talents BnneJiant. 
and accomplishments botweon professional dancing and prostitution. The term is 
peculiar to tho eastern Puniab, but, in order to distinguish it from Kanjar, a 
separate caste in the same tract, tho corresponding caste of the central and 
western Punjab, which is termed Knnjar, has been included among the Kanchans. 

The registered strength of the caste is ratlicr less than 6,000 persons, but this is 
much below their actual number, the reason of tho small Bgnres being that a large 
number of I hem have rotinmcd tlioir original caste from which they had joined 
the disreputable profession or group. Peruds are nomadic singers and dancers, 
and Hijnis follow tho same occupation at male births and marriages. 

Hosis are tho singers and dancers of the hills. Hcsi, 

Bahrupias arc mymists by jivofcssion and tho Bhundscouple singing and Mymjsts. 
acting with that art. 

Biizigars and Nats arc tho rural acrobats. Acrobats. 

Under labourers have boon classified Bagri, Ghdi, HiUi, Sepi and Marija. Laboarors. 
The total strength of the castes is small. 

Ghuliim, Jais^vara, Kori, Kurmi and Pnrbia are employed largely as do- Domestic 
mestic servaats. Yillago watchmen and menials also belong to this class. But 
it must not be understood that these are the only castes supplying servants, as all 
castes from Binbrnans and Snyads downward take up domestic service. 

Tho castes which cannot bo classified under any of tho above mentioned others, 
heads, and races which have no caste distinction, contribute 26 per mille to the 
-total population of tho Province. 

THE CASTE SYSTEM. 

532. In view- of the nnmorons tljcories which have been put forward Prelimi- 
regarding tl:c origin of caste, it has not been considered necessary for Provincial nary. 
Superintendents to thcoriEO further on the subject; but I venture to offer a few 
remarks more by way of suggestion as to the lino which might be taken by 
.students in pursuing tliis interesting subject from the abundant material already 
.placed on record by various writov.s. 

Origfn of Caste. 

533. Owing to tho o.xtremo antiquity of tho material from which inferences chances of 
have to be drawn, tho chances of misinterpretation of facts are veiy great. The error in ap- 
significanco of the carving on tho Sanchi tope referred to by Sir Herbert Risley piling facts, 
in paragraph 764 of his India Census Report, 1901, in support of his racial basis 

of ensto may bo quoted as a remarkable instance. I reproduce the whole 
paragraph below for facility of referenco : — 

“ On a stone panel forming part of one of tho grandest Badlnst monnments in India—- 
tho great tope at Sanchi — a carving in low relief depicts a strange religious ceremony. 

Under trees with conventional foliage and fruits, three women, attired in tight clothing 
^vithout shirts, kneel in prayer boi'oro a small shrine or altar. In the foreground, the leader 
of a procession of monkeys bears in both hands a howl of liquid and stoops to offer it 
at the shrine. Sis solemn countenance and the grotesquely adoring gestures of his comrades 
seem intended to express reverence, devotion, and humility. In the back ground 
four stately figures, two men and two women of tall stature nnd regular features, clothed 
in flowing robes and wearing most elaborate turbans, look on -with folded hands and 
apparent approval at this remarkable act of worship. Antiquarian speculation has, for the 
most part, passed tho panel by unnoticed, or has sought to associate it with some pious legend 
of the life of Bndha. A larger interest, however, attaches to the scene, if it is regarded ns 
' the sculptured expression of the race sentiment of the Aryans towards the Dravidians, 
which runs through the whole course of Indian tradition and survives in scarcely abated 
strength at the present day. On this view tho relief would belong to the same order of ideas ' 
as the story in Bamajana of tho array of apes who assisted Hama in the invasion of Ceylon. 

It shows us tho higher race on friendly terms with the lower, bat keenly conscious of the 
essential difference of type and taking no active part in the ceremony at which they appear 
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as sympathetic but patronising spectators. An attempt is made in the following pages to 
show that the race sentiment, which inspired this curions sculpture, rests upon a founda- 
tion of fact which scientific methods confirm j that it supplied the motive principle of caste j 
that it continues, in the form of fiction or tradition, to shape the most modern developments 
of the system ; and, finally, that its influence has tended to preserve in comparative purity 
the types which it fevoura.” • 

The picture has been reproduced on the cover of Sir Herbert Risley’s 
“ The People of India ” and been adopted by other writers on ethnography as . 
a frontispiece. (See, for instance, the cover of Orookes’ Castes and Tribes of the 
United Provinces). Now, the panel referred to was, so far as I can see, not 
intended to exhibit anything like social distinction or superiority. It is admit' 
tedly a piece of Budhist sculpture and, as such, would naturaUy be far from 
reproducing a scene from the Ramayana, much less illustrating the racial senti- 
ment which was diametrically opposed to Budhist tenets. That the scene is 
purely Budhistic, as all sculpture on the Sanchi tope has been ascertained to be, . 
without exception, will be clear from the following explanation of its meaning. 
The tree in the picture is the Bodhi tree, the so-called temple, the Bodhi Manda 
(platform) and the two kneeling women are doing homage to the Manda which 
is taken as a substitute for Budha. They are not dressed iu tight clothing but 
wear skirts similar to those of the standing figures. The kneeling posture has caused . 
the skirts to adhere closely to their forms, as is clear from the dark shading of 
the hem, which is similar to that of the dresses of the standing figures, " The side 
view makes the head dress and blouses look different. The third picture, which 
looks so much like an incense burner, is not a woman, but a child squatting down 
between the two, with his hands thrown up above his head towards the Bodhi tree • 
in the same devotional attitude. The two men and two women standing 
by are there in a reverential attitude, with folded hands, and are not looking on : 
with indifference. There seems to be nothing gorgeous about their dress- The 
elaborate turbans are nothing more or less than the.hair tied up with strings — 

/ something like the platted hair of the jogis of the present day. The Punjab turban 
which the folded hair would appear to look like, is of comparatively recent origin. . 
The two monkeys are really one and the doublefigure is intended to signify motion. 
The representation of Budha’s horse on another panel,* on the same tope at 
Sanchi, is an excellent illustration of the multiplication of a figure to indicate- 
motion. The monkey is offering a bowl of honey according to the famous = 
Budhistic t story. 'I’he date of the carving, as determined by the Archaeologi- 
cal Department, is about 100 B.C. and in all Budhistic sculptures of that period,, 
it was customary not to show Budha himself, but to depict the Bodhi tree or 
manda or some other Ghinha (mark) as the sacred object which would be- 
worshipped as an emblem of Budha. There are several other mandas of exactly ■ 
the same type on the Sanchi panels, as can be seen from the complete set of 
photographs taken by the Arohseological Department. The women standing 
are not much larger in stature than those kneeling, but, being removed from the • 
manda, are made to look somewhat bigger, and the men who are further - 
away appear still bigger. The variation in size thus obviously indicates distance,, 
and in determining the sizes, the sculptor appears , to Lave placed himself ' 
farthest away from the manda, which is the most important point in the , picture. 
It is wonderful, indeed, how a simple religious picture, having nothing whatever 
to do with race, can, with the best of intentions, come to be adopted as ah. 
unquestionable basis of a theory of the origin of caste. 

Coaiufioa 534. The ideas conveyed by the terms race, tribe and caste, as applied to 

tr-ii!- the conditions existing in this Province, are extremely vague. The Europeans, 
isr. c! terrr.i. Anglo-lndiaus, and the inhabitants of foreign countries, have been treated as 
different Races; while the Indian Christians, who have given up caste distinc-- 
tion, have in some cases designated themselves as Panjabi, Bengali, etc., by race. 
It is not intended to deal in this chapter with the justification for the adoption of 
the term by the Panjabi Christians. 

In vulgar parlance, the terms Caste and Tribe are used as synonyms. 
There is apparently no equivalent for Race in the Indian vernaculars. The words 

• ?,<(••• alL'jrs of Sirdii pfelnres rith the Dircctor-Geceral of Arcbaologr, VoL I, p. 18, ^ 

■t V ; itcTris c! the Western World by S. Beat, Vol. 11, p. and pteinre at p, 613 (figorc 234) of L art* 

G:-: Ih-'rie des GicdLara is pallicilior. I). N.Ecole Francaiae D. Eitremo Orient, Vol. V. 
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comTnonly used nvc zit (from Jati Sanskrit) wliich is intended to signify caste 
nnd (Arabic) which is the equivalent of tribe. The latter word is foreign 
to India and, so far as the Indian castes «ro concerned, is used only as a snbsti- 
tnto for ziit. Hut the cssontijil characteristic of a tribe is common descent, j.e.-, 
th scent from n common ancestor nnd reaidenco in a Bj)ocified tract at one time 
or another. Now, common descent and endogamy which, according to Sir 
llevlwrl llisley himself, is the universal feature of caste are a contradiction in 
terms and cannot co-oxist. For, people descended from a common ancestor, how- 
soever distant, cannot intermarry according to the first principles of caste. It, 
therefore, follows that whenever a caste was formed, it must have included more 
than one greuji of families (de.scend«>d fram a common aTicostor). It would con- 
requently not be ipute correct to ray that- certain castes wore of a tribal nature. 

It is t.f’ course likely that a tribe may have come in touch with the caste 
system, ndoptoii cndojmmy nnd other restrictions and got absorbed into one of 
ifie castes. 

It is a patent fact that all social groups, which came under the influence 
of the caste system, were so compb'lcly Ilinduiscd that they lost nil traces of 
tribal organirlation and identity. Consequently, ns matters now stand, iho term 
tribe can oidy be nj'jdicd to such foreign l)odios of comi)nrativoly lecent immi- 
grants ns i’nt linns, Hiloches, and otber foreigners like the Arabs, etc. In 
dealing with ibc subject, one must guard against- tlie tendencj’ of the converts 
to Isinm to disown .allegiance to iho caste system and to try nnd connect thom- 
rclves with mythical nnceslor.*? in order to prove a foreign origin, nnd thus to 
ns'iuine the stains of a trilic. The customs and traditions engrained by contmnos 
of n'='?c»ciation are, however, not easy to olTnce. 

.'i;!.'), Tlie impossibility of dofming n foreign terra applied to a complicated Definition. 
Indian institution, of which the itdrotlacet.s of thotenn had but a superficial know- 
ledge, jmd which in its present form is the sum total of most varied and conflicting 
inflnencvs, i« ohvltus enough. Sir Herbert Itisley, after examining all the 
definitions given by difloront nnthors, defined c.nste as follows : — 

" A c.vt*' tuny be dormHl as n collt'cUon of families or groups of fniniHcs bearing a 
tonuiJoa Jinmc wjiich urually dcnoti’S, or is nssociatod with n Bpecifio occupation ; claiming 
conuRon de>Toat from a inytlnVal lU’ccstor, lunium or divine, professing to follow tho samo 
prof<-'*io!inl calling nnd ro^mrilt il by thoso wl'.o are coiiijwtcnt to give an opinion ns forming 
r. r)opl« l)omogeiK*'j'.i« cominujiity. A ensto {■< ultnosl inTarinbly endogatnons in tho sonso 
that r. mc-ml'vr of the large circle donot*.id by the c<mnnon nnmo may not marry oulsido that 
circle, but within the rircio llirn.' are nsually a number of Finallcr circles each of which is also 
tndogr.jnons. Thn*i it not encugh to v.ay that n Bmhinan at tho present day cannot marry 
any woman who is not a Hrahman ; hi« wife must not only bo a Brahman ; she must also 
belong to the same endogamous division of th<' Brahman c.asle.”" 

That he was conscious of the difliculiy of Ins task, will bo inferred from 
the exproRUon, *' and regarded by tbose who are competent to give an opinion, 
as forming a single homogeneous cotnmnnity.” Kotknr, an Indian writer of 
great acumen, gives tho following definitionf : — 

"A caste is a eocial group having two clmractcristics : (IJ memborahip is confined to 
tho‘;o who nro burn of mcinbora and includes all por.sona so born ; (2) the members are forbid- 
den by an inexonvblo vocial law to marry outside tho group. Each ono of such groups has 
a specird mime by which it is called. Sovornl of such staall aggregates nro grouped together 
under a common name, while those larger groups are but Bnl>.diTisions of groups still larger 
which have independent names.” 

That is to say, ho considers only birth and restrictions of marriage to be 
tho clement-s distinguishing castes. This, at best, merely describes two important 
characteristics thereof. 

It appears idle to attempt an impossible task and it is perhaps host to 
content one’s self with describing tho existing conditions which go to make up the 

E resent casto system •, and this has been done in a very comprehensive manner 
y Sir Herbert Itisley in tho India Census Report of 1901. 

Tlio definition given by Air. Gait in tho EnoyclopaJdia of Religions, J viz.y 
that ” Casio is an ondogaraons group or collection of such groups bearing a com- 
' raon name, having tho same traditional occupation, claiming descent from tho 


• Crnsus IlrnoTt, Indi.i, 1901, ptirn, 817, page S17. 
t ICclkar'E llistoo’ o{ Castes in India (1901), Vol. I, page 19. 
i Vol. Ill, pagoSSI. 
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pme source and commonly regarded as forming a single homogeneous community” 
fe about the best yet devised. ^ 

The expression “ Common source ” averts the objection to common origin 
which I have mentioned above. I would adopt it with slight alterations/ as- 
a concise description of the idea at present conveyed by the word caste. I would 
call it an endogamous gvowp or. collediion of such groups, hearing a common name, 
Jsnown to have had at one time the same traditional occupation and united by tradi^ ■ 
tions of birth and social usage. 

536. The earliest indication of castes is contained in the well known- 
Purusha Sukta (Rig Veda X 90, 12) which gives a four-fold division of society.. 
This division is regarded by the orthodox Hindus as the basis of what is now 
known as caste. Others consider the division only to indicate classes. Then the 
Purusha Suhta is regarded by some to be a later interpolation. But Muir* points 
out that a division of labour had been long established in the Vedic times. Indeed,, 
it is impossible to believe that any society could exist without some sort of a 
division of labour for thousands of years. Moreover, the ideas about the origin 
of creation expressed in the Purusha Sulda also appear in several other hymns.t 

On page 4 of his book on Hie Religion and Philosophy of the East^ Ken-- 
nedy says : — ” We know as every philologist knows that the Aryan language- 
dates from at least 10,000 (years) B. G.” Again on page 9 he says “It is probable,, 
in view of the length of time which it is calculated, the race needs in order to 
develop, that the Aryans could uot have originated much less than 60,000 years 
ago in the territory which is now known as Persia, Afghanistan and Asia Minor.” 
Assuming the age of the Vedas to be 3,000 years, which is the latest scientific- 
opinion about it, the language in which the Vedas were composed must, according 
to Kennedy, have existed about 9,000 years before it and one could form an idea of 
the development of the civilization of the Aryan people anterior to the composition 
of the Vedas in the measure of the development ascribed to the 2,000 years 
following the Vedic period. It does not stand to reason that the Aryans who were 
supposed to have composed the Vedas in the Punjab were still in a primitive state 
after 9,000 years of existence, if not after the longer period of half a century of • 
milleniums. The obvious inference would be that the ideas expressed in the 
hymns were the indications of well formed conceptions and of firmly established- 
institutions. 

There is no clear mention in ' the Rig Veda, so far as I am aware, of the 
hereditary nature of the social divisions, but the use of the word Ajayata at the 
end of the verse above alluded to {Pad Bhydm Shudro Ajayata) leads very strong- 
ly to the belief that the description given in the verse implies the conception of 
birth in respect of these divisions. Considering the allegorical sense of the 
whole of the Purusha SuJeta, it would not be correct to interpret it in 
too literal a sense and to say that the • creation began -with four persons 
sprung out of the mouth, arms, thighs and feet of Brahma; for, if 
that were what had happened, the procreation of the species would still have 
to be accounted for and the use of the plural incase of the Kshattriyas {Raj- 
anyah) and Vaishyas {Vaishydh) would be superfiuous. To say that a couple was 
created in each case, would be equally absurd, for marriage between brothers and 
sisters would be contrary to all traditions of caste. The Purusha Suhta, there- 
fore, obviously implies the existence of society on the lines indicated therein, evi- 
dently on a functional basis, and -the Mantra iu question merely assigns status and 
duties to each class, to be transmitted by heredity. It is for this reason that the 
creation is referred to in the past tense. The Brahmans being born of the Creator’s- 
mouth therefore apparently means that they,, as a class, received the gift of know- 
ledge and eloquence, and similarly the Kshattriyas got the strength of arms, the 
Vaishyas were created to be the mainstay of the country, and the Shudras were 
evolved from the feet to perform the lowest function. The division thus remain- 
ed functional, qualified by the limitation of birth. The terms Pancha Janah 
and Panch Kshiti used in the Vedas may indicate tribal or geographical groups. 


* MinorSanskritTests.VoIamoV, para. 452. 
t Sec Rig Veda X 190. and Ibid 121. 

I Edition T. Bnnier Lanrie. 
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The hereditary nature of caste becomes clear in the Brahmanas and 
Upanishads, •wHch, according to the orthodox theory, co-existed -with the Vedas, 
but according to the philologists and other scientists followed closely on them. The 
Smritis, chief amongst them ‘ The ordinances of Manu’ leave no doubt about caste 
by birth. The book of Manu was, according to Buhler written between 
200 B. 0. and 200 A. D. There is a strong belief that the compilation 
known as ‘ Manava Dharm Shastra’ is based on an earlier code of law known as 
‘ Manava Dharm Sutra’* belonging to the Sutra period and of much older date, 
but has taken cognizance of the facts as they existed at the time of its (Dharm 
Shastra’s) compilation, and explained the facts then existing on the basis of the older 
treatise. By referring to this belief I merely wish to indicate that the rigidity 
of the distinction of-Varnas was older than 200 B. 0. Nevertheless the ‘ Manava' 
Dharm Shastra ’ is the oldest comprehensive book on the subject of caste, which is 
now available, and our conclusions must be based on inferences which can be 
drawn from it. The author lays down four Varnas' after the Purusha Sukta and 
gives a number of mixed castes created by the processes of Annloma and Pratiloma, 
castes which had lost their status on account of neglect of sacred rites, and castes 
due to the exclusion of persons from the community. He employs two words — 
Varna and Jdtii Varna is used principally for the Brahman, Kshattriya and 
Vaishya and Jdti for Shudras. The mixed castes, which vary in status, are 
colled Jatis and sometimes the term is also applied to the main Yamas. 

537. The meaning of Varna has created much confusion. In modern 
Sanskrit Far?ia is used almost exclusively for colour. It is, therefore, inferred that 
the designation of the fourfold division of society was primarily based on difference 
of colour, the conquered aborigines being relegated to the lowest order of Shudra. 

In other words, the distinction is supposed to have been mainly rnoial. But from 
Manu (X-4) and other authorities, it is clear that the distinction was drawn 
mainly between the twice-bora and the once-born, and that the former were 
separated by varna limits from one another just as much as the D7djas were 
from Ekjdties (Shudras). If colour was the basis of difference between the 
Divijas or Aryas and Shudras or Daayus, it surely did not form the distinguishing 
feature of the three upper classes. Apparently the term varna is deriv^ from 
vri, to cover or enclose, and means a collection of peoples of a similar status. 

But this status was, according to the orthodox Hindu views, hereditary 
from the very beginning. The Vedio religion is the earliest religion known here, 
and the idea appears to have been that, with the exception of certain classes men- 
tioned, such as Maledihas and Dasyus, who followed different cults, the whole world 
conformed to the religious and social ideas of the Aryan people. This view might 
have been based upon their limited knowledge ; but in the absence of some other pro- 
nounced religion and social system, it appears to have been a veiy cosmopolitan one. 
When, therefore, other races came within the area inhabited by the Aryans, they • 
were quite readily admitted to the status of one or the other o'f the Varnas, 
according to their qualifications. Indeed, Manu mentions, the Greeks, Persians, 
Chinese, etc., as Kshatriyas, who had fallen through the loss of sacred ceremonies. t 
This assimilation of foreign elements above alluded to appears to be based 
on the idea that people of allied races were eligible to the status of the Varna 
Ashram. But there is nothing to show that once they were so assimilated, they 
did not begin to obseiwe the restrictions of caste by birth. To me, therefore, there 

* Manava Dharma Sutras are mentioned in some boolis, but they have not been discovered yet. References 
to Mann in the Ramayana and Mahabharata show that some code known by his name existed before the epic period,' 
but the occurrence of the verso dpadarlham dharm rakshet, dirdn raJxhet dhanairapi dtmdnam sataiam rateshet, dd. 
rdirapi dhanairapi, in Manu ^Chapter VII— 213) and the existence of an identical passage in the Mahabharata, in con. 
text which does not refer to Manu, leads to the strong belief that the present book of Manu was compiled subsequently 
to the Mahabharata. In Manu, the rule is laid down for a king, in dealing with the tactics of war. If he has given up ^ 
hope of overcoming his enemies, then, owing to his duty to the country, he is enjoined to forsake his 'wealth and wife 
in order to preserve his own life so that he might be able to serve his country again' . In the Mahabharata, the 
saying is most appropriately quoted by a Brahman wife to her husband when the Fandwas with Xunti had put up 
with them as strangers, and it was the turn of the household to furnish a human victim for the food of a Rakhshasa whe 
lived outside the town. The father oSered to go as he had seen plenty of this life and to leave the wife and the son 
to look after Uie household; the eon remonstrated saying that his sense of duty would not permit him to see the father 
devoured by the demon while he was alive ; so be oSered to go ; the wife urged that it was for her to go and tdd 
the husband that he should act on the above saying. Eventually Eunti succeeded in persuading the Brahman to let ' 
bne of her five sons go, for, if he got Idtled, she would still have four left. Had the present Code of Manu existed 
then, the Brahman's wife would certainly have said ‘ Yon must act on the following rule of Manu, ' But she meiky 
quoted it as a saying. . . 

t Manu X, 43.44. 
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appears to be nothing incompatible between the modem discoveries and the 
orthodox theory that birth has been the distinguishing feature of the institution of 
caste from the earliest period known to us. I need not, however, go into the ques- 
tion why the Aryan society in its primitive state adopted the iustitution,^and 
whether or not it was the most economic method of the division of labour. It is 
BuflScient for our purposes to know that the ancient Indian sociely was classed into 
four Varnas, and that the various Jdtis, which ' may, in some cases, have been 
equivalent to races or tribes, were arranged into one or the other of the Varnas. ^ 
538. Whether the basis of caste is racial or functional, is the burning ques- 
tion of the day. To take the racial theory first, its greatest expounder. Sir Herbert 
Eisley, depended mainly uponanthropometrical data, but they are now held to be of 
little value. The theory is based upon an Aryan invasion of the Punjab, about, 
the time of the composition of the Vedic hymns and the Aryan conquest of the 
Dravidians, who formerly occupied the countiy, but were gradually driven to the 
south or converted and admitted into the society, mainly as Shudras belonging to 
the menial class. The fusion of different racial elements, under the liierarchy 
of caste appears to have been so complete, and the mixture of castes by inter- . 
marriage and degradation has bean so large, that it has become extremely diEBcult 
to distinguish between the various castes on an ethnic basis. There is no lack of 
members of the Brahman, Ehatri, artizan, Chamar, Chuhra and other castes possess- 
ing similar features and probably similar measurements. A paper on the Myth of 
the Aryan invasion of India contributed by P. T. Srinivasa lyenger of Madras to 
the Journal of the Royal Society of Arts (July 19, 1910, pp. 841-846) which, 
though written in defence of the Dravidians, and consequently somewhat one-sided, . 
contains some very striking facts and arguments. On the strength of Dr. 
Hadon's “ The study of Man ”, he remarks : — 

'* This ‘ Aryan type ’ is found in the purest form in the Ponjab valley, and in other 
parts of India, is mixed with another type, called by Bisley the * Dravidian type.’ To 
ncconnt for the existence of a * pure Aryan type ’ of non-Indian origin in the Punjab 
valley, Eisley assumes that the * Aryans’ must have moved into India with wives and 
children, ‘by tribes and families without any disturbance of their social order,’ at a time 
when north-western India must have been open ‘ to the slow advance of family' or tribal 
migration,’* The previous inhabitants of the fertile valley of the five rivers politely retreat- 
ed before the advancing ‘ Aryans ’ so that the purity of the ‘ Aryan type ’ might not be 
polluted ; and when the ‘Aryans’ had moved into the Punjab, an obliging Providence, 
ordered that the North •IV'estern Frontier of India should be ‘closed to the slow advance of 
family or tribal migration.’ Granting that all these miracles took place four thousand 
years ago, does snbseqnent history help us to believe that this Aryan type has remained 
unpolluted in the Punjab 7 Innumerable races have poured into India through the north-west 
in historic times. Persians, Europeans, Greeks, Bactiians, Scythians, Huns, Afghans, Tartars, 
and Moguls have all invaded India and settled in larger or smaller numbers in the Punjab, 
and been absorbed in its ‘ Aryan ’ population. It requires great scientific hardihood to 
maintain that the nasal index of the Pr.njnbi has remained unaffected by this age-long 
' welter of races,’ The Vedic people were no doubt at constant feud with their neigiibours 
whom they called Uasyns, but these Dasyns were distinguished mostly by their different 
cult, and not by any peculiarities of race or physical charaotoristics.t * * * 

* None of rliese conflicts appear to be incidents of a war of invasion. Tlio Aryos 
do not speak of themselves as invaders gradually driving the aborigines before them, and 
wresting their land from them. There is no trace of the inveterate habit of people set- 
tling in a new land, t.c., that of importing into the land of their adoption, geographical and 
personal names from their far-off original homes. In the "Vedic hymns there is not even the 
slightest roforrnco to, or memory of, any land outside India, which the ancestors of the 
Ary.*!.'! inhabited. No hint of the route through which they came to India, no phrase re- 
miniscent of any foreign connection. Nor is there anything to indicate that they were 
gradually or suddenly moving hoardes ; Iho Aryas of the Vedic Mantras speak of thcmsolves 
!is people living in the Punjab valley, leading a settled life in towns and villagoa, plough- 
ing the soil arid tending their nnmorous herds of cattle. Their kings, petty chiefs, lords of 
town.*, and heads of villages, their village assemblies, political and religions, thoir irrigation 
cr.r.rd':, and th.eir reads, their threshing-floors and water troughs for cattlo, all indicate that 
th-j Aryas lived in an organi.=cd Fociety in the Vedic time. * * qq,o jind 

.‘‘ern.-. cult, and the Vedic epecch, then, and not the differences of race, distinguished 


• " t! Irlii,” 202. 

? ! t-t»f rr!»rr<-! ,'.'t js 50 (Chapter II) to the real Hj^niCcaneo of thn prsyor Jfcfma fi/iarrfaA 

r-. >'SK ri Ary'"-, a-'ti.-l! h iat^rfrrtH to he an lils^soo to the Feveritieij of winter of a Jii/jlicr aUitode wJinro- 
tj;', .Ir-sa, hi,; '•‘--Ir Erec thertfh tie *ix »ea*oSJ) Bay Lea later derclopmenf, yet the iccou- 

til K lie {U!s» are no leet trying. 
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the Yedic Aryans from tlie Yedio Dasyos, in so far as can be judged from tbb Yedas.” 
fie goes on to show Uiat " tbe Yedio tongue came to India as a foreign language and 
underwent there a levelling down of its vowels and other alterations.” 

From tbe fact that the Soma cult- flourished in ancient times in Persia, 
be eoucludes that it found its -way into India from without. He holds that “ Had 
the language and cult of the Aryas been accompanied by any considerable drift, 
of foreigners who formed a race by themselves and lived apart from the native 
races, neither the cult nor the language would have undergone serious changes.’*^ 
He is therefore of opinion that “ The Fire cult and the speech of the Aryas must 
have come to India in tbe wake of a peaceful overflow of people from the uplands 
of Central Asia into the plains of India, or as the result of a peace intercourse- 
between the Indian people and foreigners. 

There is much force in some of the above arguments and perhaps some- 
one may hereafter coUecfc materials to establish that, even the language and cult 
were not foreign but indigenous to the north-west of India, and that with one 
upheaval, they passed out to Persia and Central Asia, while, on the other hand, 
they spread to the other parts of India. It is admitted that the Indian civiliza- 
tion was older than the Persian, the oldest literary work of Persia dating 522 
B. 0. The idea of Sir Herbert Risley, that the caste system of India was an 
adoption of the four classes of the Persians, therefore, apparently reverses the- 
order of things. It is more probable that the Persian classes were merely rem- 
nants of the Indo-Aryan system of caste. The Persian missionaries entered 
India after the invasion of Alexander the Great, i. e. later than 300 B. C. This 
was surely subsequent to the composition of the Itihdses and much later to that 
of the JJpanishcds, which bear abundant testimony of the existence of four Varnas 
in India. The idea expressed above would be in accordance with the theory 
propounded by Mr. A. Curzon, 60 years ago, viz., that the Punjab was the cradln 
of the Aryan races.* But, as stated by Sir Herbert Risleyt, it did not attract 
the serious notice of the modern scientists. The discoveries being made in the 
departments of philology and archaeology are, however, so fast and startling, 
that one should not feel surprised if certain facts may, before long, bo discover- 
ed, which would lead to Mr. Curzon’e theory being taken up in right eamesb. 
The migi’ation to America of the Mongols, following some ancient form of 
Hinduism, on tbe dispersal of the Aryan ^ibes, after the Mababharata, hinted at 
by the Hon’ble Alexander DenmarJ may throw some light on the subject. 

But were the Aryans a race, appears to me to be a question which is by 
no means easy to answer. The oldest authority on the subject are the Vedas, 
and so far as I can see, the term Arya is used there not in a racial sense, but as 
an honorific title. The Aryas are distinguished from Dasyus and from those who 
do not perform fire sacrifices. In the later BmHtis, the term is used to denote the 
three twice-born classes. Even foreigners, admitted to the Kshattriya Varna were 
treated as Aryas. In the Tajur Veda. Arya is, in one place, used as equivalent 
to Vaishya.^ There may have been an Aryan and a Dravidian race, but 
the sense of the word Arya in the Vedas, as interpreted in the Nirukta and other 
later commentaries, does not point to a consciousness of race distinction. In the 
Vedas, we find a contrast between * Suras ’ (also called Devas) and ‘Asuras.’ This 
again was a distinction of merit, aifd not of race, and differentiated the Vedic 
people from the Persians, who considered the Ahuras {Asuras) to be angels and 
Devas as devils ; and the Vedic God, Indra was particularly abhorred by the Zends 
as a mischievous power that exulted in the intoxicating Soma and helped the 
•wild warriors who delighted in chivalrous gallantry. The conflict with the 
BdTchshasas was not so marked in the Vedic times, as it became in the epic- 
period, when the so-called Aryans came in contact with BdhhsMsa and^monkey 
races, who differed obviously in physical characteristics. But they were gradually 
brought under the influence of the Vedic tenets, and the allies began to be ad- 
mitted to society, so much so that at a later date, the Dravidian Brahmans of 
Dakhshan were considered to be as good Aryas as' any Brahmans of Upper India. 
Here again the distinguishing element was the cult, and not the* race. 

• Journal of the Royal Aaiatio Society, XVI, p. 172—210. 

i India Census Report 1901, Vol. I, p. 644. 

Indian ReTioTV, September 1912, -pp. 706—710. 

% Brahmardjanybhyim, Shudriya ehiriaiiaeha, Vajar Veda, AsbtakaXXVI, 2. 
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"FarMa /4s7M*ajna 2?/iarmiXt being the soul of the Hindu religion, . the early 
Aryans assimilated other tribes and races not by conquest or proselytization but 
by the propagation of their superior culture and promulgation of their social 
economy, without prescribing any particular dogma. 

It is contended by some, that the Shudra Varna did not exist during the 
Vedic times, and that the only distinction then observed was between Aryan and 
non-Aryan. It is held that the aborigines subdued by the Aryans were relegated 
to slavery, and this class was termed Shudra. Now, it is obvious that a society 
cannot exist without a menial class, and if the Aryan race -had existed for 
thousands of years with a highly complicated language before they migrated to 
India, they are bound to have had a servant class, and the warrior chiefs could 
not have moved about without a body of personal servants. It is quite natural 
that the greater portion of the subdued people who had a much inferior civiliza- 
tion were admitted to the lowest ranks of society, but the nucleus of the 
caste must have existed before Mditions began to be so made. 

The widely different characteristics of certain castes are adduced as a reason 
for their racial origin, but the development of peculiar traits can be easily explain- 
ed on the basis of functional isolation or association. An Arora resident of 
Mianwali is known to have formed a member of a gang of Pathan outlaws and 
dacoits and is said to have been one of the bravest men of the party, besides being 
a very accurate shot. A Brahman similarly flourished sometime ago as a most 
successful member of a gang of Sikh outlaws in the Lahore District. 

539. Sir Denzil Ibbetson held the basis of caste to be functional, and in his 
masterly handling of the mass of facts, he tried to justify, in the Census Beport 
of 1881 , his theory, which is also advocated by Nesfield. But, in judging the 
conditions of remote antiquity from existing conditions, one is apt to overlook 
certain important factors and intermediate influences. I venture to agree in his 
view, that the earliest division of Indian society probably was functional. But 
what was it that created such rigid barriers between the castes from the days of 
the Upanishads, if not from the Vedic period itself ? It has to be remembered 
that the conditions which prevailed in other countries having the four functional 
classes^were different, and we must seek for some distinguishing features which 
made the institution hereditary and immutable in this country. This apparently 
was the desire for spiritual parity based upon the belief in re-incarnation and the 
law of Karma. The evolution of the Jivdtma (soul) through the four stages on 
which the four-fold division of Varna and Ashrama is based, is explained very well 
in the following extract from the advanced text-book of Hindu religion and ethics 
called ‘ Sanatana Dharma ’* published by the Central Hindu College, Benares : —• 

" The first thing to understand is that the evolution of the Jivdtma is divided into four 
great stages, and that this is true of every Jivdtma, and is in no sense pecnliar to those who, 
in their outer coverings, are Aryans and Hindus. Jivdtmas pass into and out of the Hindu 
religion, but every Jiv&tuia is in one or other of the fonr great stages. These belong to 
no age and to no civilization, to no race and no nation. They are universal, of all times 
and of all races. The first stage is that which embraces the infancy, childhood and youth 
of the Jivdtma, during which he is in a state of pupilage, fit only for service and study, and 
has scarcely any responsibilities. The second stage is the first half of his manhood during 
which he carries on the ordinary business of the world, bears the burden of honsehold 
responsibilities, so to say, the accumulation, enjoyment and proper disposal of wealth, 
together with the heavy duties of oiganising, training and educating his yonngers in -all 
the duties of life. The third stage occupies the second half of his manhood, daring which 
he bears the burden of national responsibilities, the dnty of protecting, ‘guiding and 
ruling others, and utterly subordinating his individual interests to the common good, even 
to the willing sacrifice of his own life for the lives around him. The fourth stage is the 
eld ago of the Jivdtma, when his accnmnlated experiences have taught him to see clearly 
the valuelessness of all earth’s treasures, and have made him rich in wisdom and compassion, 
the selBess friend of all, the teacher and counsellor of all his yonngers. These stages are, as 
said above, universal. The peculiarity of the Sandtana Dharma is that these fonr universal 
stages have been made the foundation of a social polity, and have been represented by fonr 
definite external castes, or classes, the characteristics laid down'Us belonging to each caste 
being those which characterise the stage of the nniversal evolntion to which the caste 
corresponds. The first stage is represented by the Shudra caste, in which, as we shall see, 
the rules are few and the responsibilities light. Its one great duty is that of service ; its 
virtues are those which should be evolved in the period of youth and pupilage — obedience. 


Second Edition, ISO*, p. 230—2*2. 
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fitlelity, reverence, hidnstry and tbu lilcc. The soconil stage is represented by the Vnishya* 
the typical liousn-liolder, on wlion^ the social life o£ the nation depends. He comes under 
strict rules, designed to foster niisoinslmcss nud the sense of responsibility, to nourisb 
deinebment in the midst of possc.^'sion, and to ninko liim feel the nation ns his household. 

His virtues nro diligence, c.aiition, prudence, discretion, charily, and the like. The third 
fitnijo is represented by the Khshattriya, the ruler and warrior, on whom depends the national 
order and safety. He also lives under strict rnles, intended to draw out all tho energy and 
Jitrength of his chnractor nud to turn them to unselfish onds, and to make liim feel that 
everything ho posfesses, oven life itself, must bo thrown away at the call of duty. His 
virincs nro generosity, vigour, conrngo, strength, power to rule, self-control and the like. 

The fourth st.ago is represented hy tho Hrnhiniina, tho tcachor and priest, who lives under 
the Strictest of all niles, directed to make him a centre of purifying influence, physically 
0*5 well ns morally and spiritnally. lie is to have outgrown the love of wenlth and power, 
to be devoted to study. Learned nnd wise, he is to ho the refngo of all creatnres, their sure 
help in lime of need. IHs virlnca are gentleness, patience, purity, self-sacrifice, and the like.'’ 

The ide.n of rcnuncialion lins also had a great, deal to do with the creation 
of limitod circles within circle.*?. In the mailer of hilerdiiiing, for instance, wo 
find that in tho higher cn.stcs, tho circle of free inlcrdining is small. Within that 
circle there are again groups, and tho older members of an orthodox family will 
often separate ihemsolvo.s even from their own children, preparatory to their final 
departure from this world. This idea scorns to have been token up somewhat 
blindly and followed to an oxironio in castes like tho Brahmans of tho United 
Province.”, where everj' man must ordinarily cook hi.s own food. 

.'iW. It is generally hold that tribe was prior to caste, and th.at whole Is tribe 
tribes or clans coming under the inlluonco of tho Hindns, fontned the classes which prior to 
crystallized into castes. This appears to be true to a certain extent in so far as caste or 
the Vam.ashnrma Dharma evidently received accretions in this manner. But theviV^rwa. 
contrary seems also time. Sections of caste.s fomed into distinct clans by 
geographiciil or other kind of isolation, c.e., the Pathania, Kaloch, etc., Eajpnts, 
the Thnkre Khol and Kandwani Aronts, the Kosnrwani Aggnrwals, and the like. 

ii-ll. A.s shown in paragraph 211 in-stances of tho grant of tho status Was caste 
of a Bndiman to individual.^ of lower Vnmas are mot with in the earliest convertible 
books ; but these were exceptions which go to prove tho rule that birth was univer- m the 
rally rogirdcd ns c-SBenUal to tho Vania division. On the other hand degro- earliest 
dation from a higher to a lower Varna, whether by mixture of blood or other ? 
cau-scs was a m.atter of every day occurrence. The saying Janmand Jdyate 
Sndro, lianFhdrdddvija vcht/atc, is often quoted ns an authority for the convert- 
ability of Vanin, but the advoc.ates of this opinion forget that, although birth 
was an c.ssontinl, tho sacraments wore necessary to qualify on individual for the 
dignity of his posit ion nud the proper performance of tho duties assigned to e.sch 
Vjirna was compulsory for tho raninteiinnco of that status. It is laid down that 
a Brahman, Khshattriya or Vaisha cannot bo born of a Slmdra mother.* Again 
it is clearly laid down in tho Mnhabharnto that nuslcritios, knowledge of the 
Vedas and birth make tho Brnhrannat. It has also been shown in the paragraphs 
quoted above that a considcrablo foreign clement was assimilated with the society 
following the Varna Ashram Dliarmaf. Rut whether individuals, groups or whole 
tribes wore admitted ton Varna, the admission fixed the status of tho new comers 
for all olcrnity nnd that status was thereafter transmitted by bii’th. 

542. ‘Wliether tlio original abode of tbc Aryans was the Punjab, the coun- 
tiT immediately north or west, or the groat plnte.an of Central Asia, they appear to 
havo been more or leas on tho move in tho earlio.st times of which wo have®“*®‘ 
any knowledge, and tho fouriold division of society then existing was suited 
to tho functional requirements of tho time. But wo read of chariot makers, 
armourers, etc., in tho Rig Veda. So, within the functional partition of society 
which had bcon associated with birth from tho earliest times, functional snh-groups 
were distinguished from tho remotest period known. This functional sub- 
division was, however, confined to the artizan classes. The Vaishyds, who tilled 
the land and naturally developed into traders as well, had an uniform calling 
to begin with, and so had tho warriors and the priests. The development of the 
Ashram Pharma, i.c., the division of the life of a Dwija into Brahmac1iarya,G riliaitia 

• Xa?ii f>huiira Tonau. Orahmatui Kiholtriva raithyAhJdyantt, narita Dharma Sntro. 

J Tahf>ah ihruliiheha yonhhehn, CrlaiHriShmana JTaranom. Annshlisana Farra 121, 7. 

See nhandahar’a paper on 'Foreign Element in tho Ilindu Fopulalion,' Indian Antiquary, January 1911, 
pp, 11, tt tej. 
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Vdnaprastha and Sanyasta restricted the naultiplication, particularly -of the re- 
ligious class. "Warfare acted as a check on the overgro^h of the Xshattriya 
population. The multiplication of Vaishyas and Shurlras -was -welcome to the 
growing needs of society. As industrial occupations multiplied, more and more 
functional groups were formed. At the same time aliens were admitted into the 
social organization, mostly in the lower Varnas, usually -vrith specific occupations. 

The admixture of castes by the processes mentioned by Manu was also in 
progress, and new castes (/dtis) were in the course of formation. They were- 
relegated to different Vamas and were either forced to take op a particular 
occupation, or being freed from the restrictions of the main, Varnas, ■ chose new 
occupations for amusement or livelihood. The multiplication of castes, therefore,, 
occurred mostly among the Shudras and Vaishyas, and the names of the smaller 
groups assumed so much importance that the Varna name came gradually to be 
given up altogether as an unnecessaiy auxiliary. 

In Subsidiary Table VI, X have placed some of the caste names of the 
SmritiB (together -with their parentage), in juxtaposition with similar caste or 
sub-caste names etiU in use. The traditional occupations given in the Smritis- 
enable the identification of the names which have undergone greater or lesser 
modification. If the origin of the mixed castes described in Manu is at all to be 
believed, the comparison made in the Subsidiary Table would show that the- 
process of Anuloma and Pratiloma have played no mean part in the development 
of the institution of castes. 

In more recent timeSi which may be called the Puranib period, the limita- 
tions of caste became more rigid. •> The process of fusion- had by then been 
practically completed, so far as Upper India was concerned and with the com- 
mencement of the era of social and political disruption, the caste restrictions 
became stricter. Later on the observance of Ashram Dharma became lax- It 
resulted in the overgrowth of the Brahman population and necessitated some of 
them taking to other pursuits. On the other hand Kshattriyas subdued by Kshat- 
triyas settled in distant parts of the country and persons of the same statnsj 
i,e., belonging to the same Varna began to distinguish themselves by geographical 
names. The process of fission then came into prominence, and while degradation 
of castes and individuals continued freely, the provisions referred to in para- 
graph 21 1 for regaining status by degrees appear to have been lost sight of, 
although traces of it are still found in the popular saying in the Kangra hills 
that the daughter of a Ghirath can become a Rani in seven generations thusj 
(1) a Ghirath daughter may marry a Elacha Bathi, (2) and his daughter, may be- 
come the -wife of aPakka Eathi, (3) whoso daughter may in turn marry a Tbakkar,. 
(4) a Thakkar may give his daughter to a Rajput, (5) he to a Mian and ( 6 ) a 
hEan’s daughter may be married to a Raja. 

The processes which have led to the development of the caste system to 
its present condition were fuUy discussed by Sir Denzil Ibbetson and Sir Herbert 
Risley, and some of them are briefly alluded to in this Chapter. 

The present 54 , 3 , Jt is unnecessaiy for me to describe the present condition of the 

condition, institution of caste, which is the result of the causes above alluded to as well as of 
the counteracting, political, religious and economic influences. The present Hindu 
community may be divided into three sections, vie., ( 1 ) the orthodox, who follow 
the caste system, more or less, strictly, ( 2 ) those who have ignored the restrictions 
of interdining, but still adhere rigidly to the limitations prescribed for marriage, 
and (3) those who. have given up both. That the restrictions of caste are fast 
dying out is obvious enough, but it -will not be correct to ascribe this to the 
theory that birth was not originally the essential of caste. It is laid down in 
the Smritis that in the Kaliyuga there -will be only two castes, vie., the Brahmans- 
and the Shudras. The writers could obviously foresee the effects , of the disin- 
tegrating processes that were then .at work. The thirst for spiritual purity , 
was on the one hand bound to make the Brahmans more exclusive, while, on the 
other hand, intermixture of blood and the multiplicity of occupations were 
likely to produce a more or less homogeneous body among the other three 
Vamas, in the long run. But they did not reckon upon the influences which 
would come to bear adversely on the institution in later days, and accelerate the 
process of disintegration. The changes have been more rapid than anticipated, 
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but it is TYonderful that, while caste restrictions were said to be disappearing 
"thirty years ago, in the . same way as they are said to-day, yet, the number of 
persons who disown allegiance to one caste or another is e^emely small, being 
Hindus 767, Jains 330, Sikhs 221, Muhammadans 762, viz.f 1 per 10,000 
of the Hindus, Sikhs and Muhammadans, and 49 of the Jains. The modern 
•classes like Khalsa and Ary a which are being substituted for the old 
castes will probably in course of time become as rigid as any others. The 

revolt agtiinst caste is due mainly to the inconvenience of restrictions of inter-' 

"marriage and interdining. The upshot of the modem tendency will, there- 
fore, probably be a complete disappearance of restrictions of both kinds, while' 
the name of the caste or tribe may be retained in the case of higher castes as' 
a traditional distinction, the lower castes grouping themselves in large democratic 
•classes of uniform status. But how long this process will take is very 

difBcult to predict. My general conclusion is that there has been little ' 

•change in this Province during the past thirty years with reference to the 
basis of caste distinctions, but that the restrictions have become very lax, 
the rules are being disregarded with impunity in respect of intermarriage 
-and interdining, the traditional occupations are being given up owing to the 
functional revolution which is in progi’ess, and a general re-action has set in 
whereby members of lower or menial castes are trying to rise to the level of 
“the higher ones, either by connecting themselves with a forefather belonging 
"to one of those castes, or by discovering a new origin for their tribe or caste. 

Caste pules and restrictions. 

544. It has been held by some scientists that the caste system having General 
•originated in Magadh never reached the Punjab in its full force. I venture toremaris. 
doubt this assertion in view of the fact that as many as two hundred and thirty- 
eight castes, including those classed as minor, have been ascertained at the 
present Census, in spite of the forces destructive to the caste system which are 
-4at work, and the tendency of the lower castes to merge in the higher ones. 

The explanation of a smaller number of castes here compared with the United 
Provinces, Bengal, etc,, is probably to be found in the more homogeneous 
■ structure of the inhabitants of this Province, which resulted in the multiplication 
•of sub-castes without creating new castes. In Manu itself we find the alfiance of 
-a Brahman with aKhshattriya woman recognized more or less (although looked 
•do'wn upon), and the offspring treated as Brahman ;* and the process is still 
-going on in the Kangra HiUs. Similarly breaches of rules likely to degrade a 
•person from his caste were evidently considered sufficiently punished by the 
•relegation of the offenders to a separate group of the caste instead of being 
-expelled altogether. On the other hand, perhaps the admission of outside tribes 
' or castes into the functions of a particular caste led to the formation of new 
.groups under that caste. We find this going on in the western Punjab, where 
an Axain, a Bajput, an Awan or any other caste, except the principal castes of 
the locality, namely, Pathan, Biloch, Sayad, Arora, etc., who takes to the plough 
is indiscriminately called a Jat resulting in the treatment of Arain, Bajput, 

-etc., as sub-caste of that caste. It is due to these processes that we find 
•castes dmded into innumerable sub-castes, the Jats alone having some 4,500.- 
The main distinction between the caste system of the Hindus and the 
.-social di-visions of peoples following other religions lies in the fundamental princi- 
ple. The law of Karma on which the whole structure of Hinduism is based - 
necessitates primary attention to the performance of duty, while the exercise of 
individual right has been the goal of other nations and religions. The Hindu, 

: subordinating his worldly ambitions to his hereditary status was contented with 
-his lot and lacked the ambition which members of other religions have so pro- 
.minently sho-wn in rising to spiritual or temporal greatness, irrespective of’ 

"the grade of society in which they were born. The caste system therefore - 
implied, self-abnegation, self-restraint and renunciation, and resulted in the evolu- 
tion of numerous restrictions. 

In dealing with restrictions of the caste system, a distinction must'. 

‘be made between the orthodox adherents of the system, and the educated classes 
"imbued -with a spirit" of reformation, who although professing in name, -tor 
' *IlanaX, 6 
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belong to a particular caste, observe few or none of the unwritten laws of that 
community. The following remarks apply only to those who still adhere to the- 
traditions, whether they are good or bad. 

Marriage. 545 . Oaste being endogamons in its origin, a member of each caste must 

marry within the limits thereof and in many castes, there are smaller endogamous 
circles beyond which a marriage may not take place. Instances of intermarriage 
between Brahmans, Kshattriyas and Vaishyas are found in Vedic literature, 
the marriage of Maitreya, a Brahman, to Saraswati, daughter of Vishnumitra, a 
Kshattriya, and that of Ganga, the daughter of a famous Kshattriyja general, Yagya- 
datta, to Brahmadatta, a Vaishya.* Indeed, when selection for marriage was made- 
in a Swayambara by competition, the maiden offei’ed her hand to any one who 
fulfilled the conditions, irrespective of the distinction of -Farno. But even in. 
those days, such cases seem to have been rare, although the endogamous limila 
became more rigid later on. With the sub-division of castes, the endogamous-. 
limit has become narrowed down, while the exogamous circle, which was ori- 
ginally the Kula (family) widened to the ever-increasing insiiitution of Qotra,. 
thus greatly restricting the field of matrimonial selection. 

Breach of marriage' restrictions, within the endogamous group or con- 
travention of the rule of hypergamy merely lowers the status. For instance,, 
if a “ Dhaighar ” Khatri marries a wife from a Sarin ” or some other lower 
group, or if he gives his daughter in marriage to one of the sub-castes in the 
lower social grades of Khatris, his children will be looked down upon and the- 
other Dhaighars will hesitate to intermarry with them, but marrying outside the- 
caste entails complete separation from the community and cases of excommunica- 
- tion on this account have not till recently, been rare. Among the Hindus of- 
modem ideas, intermarriage between different castes is encouraged. Nevertheless,. 
the exogamous limitations are seldom transgressed. 

Widow mar- Widow marriage which, amongst the Hindus, has almost always commenc- 

ed with the levirate, not being allowed except for the artizan and menials 
castes has been the cause of degradation of many an individual and group. The- 
Mahtons of Hoshiarpur and JuUundur are, for instance, said to have fallen from- 
the status of Eajputs (of which caste they appear to have been members at one- 
time) because they adopted widow marriage. - The Gara and Rathi castes appear- 
to have fared shnilarly. 

Early mar- Giving away a girl in marriage, before she attains the age of puberty is- 

more or less general and is looked upon as a sign of high, breeding. But even 
according to Slanu, it is better that a woman should remain unmarried the whole 
of her life than that she should be given to an unworthy person. Consequently 
failm'e to give away a girl before puberty is not made the occasion of soci^-* 
ostracism, although the parents incur the odium of the whole brotherhood, who try 
to bring all sorts of pressure to bear upon them in order to save their honour and 
that of the community. The tendency now is however, against early marriage 
and amongst the Hindus, the age of marriage is being raised gradually, parti- 
cularly in the educated classes. 

Expenditurn The Scale of expenditure on marriages and other ceremonies is no doubt 

on marriages, regarded as a mark of high birlh, but the standard is compared within the circle- 
of each caste. Reform societies, in each group, are trying hard to curtail such- 
expenses but for all practical purposes they have not succeeded yet in checking- 
extravagances. 

Occupation. 546. Occupation which was one of the essential , elements of the caste - 

division has now become quite a secondary consideration. Brahmans, Ehatris,. 
Banias, Artizans and even menials are, under the impartial treatment ■ meted- 
out by the British Government, equaUy eligible for any , occupation, provided 
they possess the requisite intellectual and physical fitness. Owing, more- 
over, to the laxity of caste restrictions as regards the functional distribution- 
alluded to in the preceding paragraphs, no occupation can now degrade a member 
of a high caste except scavenging, tanning and other, unclean works. Brahmans; 
are found shop-keepingt; they are found in Military and other services and a 
large number of them act as cooks or other personal attendants. 

* '* by Sbivnath T&ttT& BboshaD, Eocond editiODy published by I^atesan &Oo*| Madras, 

t The percentage of Br&hxnans vho are traders by profeesion is 7*6 (actoal vrorkers only), - 
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On tin' ollinr liniul .Ints oducnt-od in Sanskrit aro ncting as tonchors of 
Sanskrit, n ^irofc^sion \Yhicli for conturios Yr.as the oxclnsivo monopoly of tlio 
Bnditnan. TUn casi' of otlior castes is similar. B«t (o this day tho lovrost 
castes rankinf; as touchnblcs ^Yill disotm a member ivho takes to a profession 
YYbieli i« considered nncloan. Wlmt ocenpatious are nnclcnn, has to bo decided 
in each c.a«e according: to the opinion of tboso who b.ave to deal Ariib tbo situation. 

C.ises tho type in ayIuoIi a man marryiup, or intordininp lYith, a Sweeper or 
Chnmar is excommunicated, arc aimpb* enough, hut a hich cnato Brahman start- 
ing Tannery >Yorks will onllnnrily escape criticism, while a low caste Kahar 
t.aking up the profevsion of a !?hoe*mnV;or .slwll have to give np his caste without 
doubt. 

Boaching on tho pn'Forvo of other mom1>crs of the caste is considered reaching oa 
very objectionable .among the meninl dependants like the barbers, and whore 
c.asb’ g*<Yormnent j*; strong, Porions notire of the conduct of such a menial isbmotiho” 
taken it lu' attrmpt^ to a74)rl: for Ih.,* clients of another. But the punishment 
awarded i<! firfcd (by w.ay of n fine) and not- social. No ofTendcr would bo excotu- 
muntcated for sucb a fault unlcr. ho reftivd to p.ny the fine, levicsl by tbo Pnnclinyat. 

So abo is the c.aso with tho priest <», although the coercive force is not nearly so 
strong with them as anion!»>t. the Inulc guilds. 

.'^•47. 'Hu* Hhudrns njjpoar to have Iwon excluded from tho /Jioyas, imcrdiniag. 
not becau*e they helongtsl to aboriginal .-tori: hut because it was impossible for 
them t.-t obs-TVi* of oleanline.'^s eo o'sential for the psycbo-pby.sical progress. 

Toilnt-on, are.^rding to the Hindu*, is caused physically by the contact of sputum 
and by Ir.anrjid^'don of bacteria by touch or eren by the breath, while psychic 
contamsnntion j.i ifT.rtedby the tnmsmirsion of magnetism by touch and of thought 
form* by a*Hriation. Tho rt'p.trictionr. do not cs'^cntially imply bafre<l. They r.athor 
show tlmt f.ich Parf.iJ wnnb.'d, by exclusive ndherenee to ' p.arlicular kinds of 
fo>l, habits, and conditions of life, to fit itself for tho dntic.s assigned to it ns a 
fori'.d unit. Originally jwhaps, there weiv practically no interdining restrictions 
lx-lw<tn th''* Ihrijtif, but the non«oh>erv,nnce of rarntt Athraiv.n Dharma and 
the tnixturerf c-T*t< p, couplc'd with other alienating circumstnnco.s, nppe.arto 
hnV(.‘ led gf.ndually t/i the creation of exclusive gj-oup.<5. 

All tirligions have their own re.sirict ions, hut with the THndus they have been 
general, v.'bik* .amout: Hie Christians ntid Mubnmmndau.s they are confined to tho 
religious orders'. Not onlv 7Yns a Hindu required to rei^trict hi.s interdining and 
other relatioJ.'S, hut h<’ had to ol)?er\’e nuuieroti.* fasts and institutions involving a 
CiTt.'dn atuounl of trial niul privation, 'I'lie object of the wholo system was to 
fibake off elavory to the jjliy.sical world by obtaining an nb.''oluto mastery 
over the *-:-««'.*? thn-ugh which Nature exercisc.s its control over man. It is those 
orditK.nce’* fo*t<--r»‘d ia daily life which culminate in tire complnto conquest of tho 
mind i>y Yoga.* In other won!*, the aim of tho psycho-physical disciplino is 
to acquire a comjdele d<’tachmont of tho ."oul from its phypic.al environments. 

/Vtii (which means hubhlo bubble and water ; t. e., .smoking and nnfcW rAaj. 
taking water) is tlm crucial test of fix-e coimiuinal intercourse, Wbon a man 
jrt C’Xcommunicaled, bis Huhh.i Pdni is stoppotl ; i. e., ho is not allowed by 
nny jni inl)C-r of tbo caste to smoko bis bubble bubble, nor is water touched 
by biin, drunk by any one of them. Water can bo taken from tbo bauds of nny 
loucbable Hindu, .lain or Sikh, but tho privileges of smoking are somewhat 
more, rigid. Smoking together is permitted orilinnrily only wnthin each caste, 
although tlie restrictions are growing lax oveiy du}’. A Br.ahman will not smoko 
with a Jvnhar, although in many places ho will not mind doing so with n Rajput or 
Khatri. Itj tho Himalayas which have, been move secluded than the plains, from 
lovolUng influences, and in certain tnicts of the plains whore the Hindu element is 
still strong, an untouchable is not allowed to pull water out of a public well wbicb 
isnsod by tho Hiudus. Chnbrns and Chaninra Imvo soparnto wmlls in such places. 

But in tbo groator part of the Province, the Alnhammadans and Hindus use wells 
in common and consequently the restriction is not very strong. Tho untouch- 
ables nro often allowed to pull water out of tho public well, although in many 
parts, particularly in tho sub-raontano districts of Ho.shiarpur and Ambnln, a 
Hindu’s water vessel is considered to have been dofllcd if an untouchable happens 
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to be standing on the platform or if bis bucket rope is still inside or touching 
the well. The more scrupulous Hindus will even now, not take water from a 
well which is used by the unclean olassesl On the other hand, in tracts where 
Muhammadan influence has predominated or where water is scarce as in 
the Eohtak, Gurgaon and Hissar Districts or in the western Punjab,' water is 
taken from leather buckets or mashahs^ while in the rest of the Province leather 
is considered so unclean that not only may not water be taken from a leather 
vessel but if the hand touches leather, it must be washed with earth before any 
food or drink is touched. But in the eastern districts mentioned above, a 
Muhammadan may supply drinking water in his own mashah) while in the western 
Punjab, the Sindus will have their own mashalcs and will not allow a Muham- 
madan to touch them. In the city of Delhi, Muhammadan Bhishtis supply 
water to some Hindu houses. 'They are not allowed to touch the vessels of the 
family, but the lid of the pitcher being uncovered by a Hindu, the Bhishti 
pours water into them &om his mashale, from a distance. This usage 
appears to be based on the maxim A'palh pavan shuddhanti fwaters are purified 
by the air) the idea being that a current of water received through the air even 
out of unclean hands is freed of its pollution by the time it reaches the clean 
receptacle. In neither places, however, will a low caste Hindu be allowed to pollute 
the water. 

Ganges water is an exception. It is always pure, even though it may be in 
the hands of an untouchable. The vessel in which it may be contained is also purified 
by the touch of it and so ordinarily vessels of whatever metal containing 
Ganges water will be admitted to the holiest place without reserve. -The 
more orthodox, however, sometimes regard. the vessel, if touched by a low caste 
man to be polluted and will therefore pour out the Ganges water into another 
clean vessel before it is admitted to places of worship. A gold vessel is purified 
by the air, a silver vessel with water, but base metals have to be scrubbed 
with earth or ashes before being waahed. It does not, however, make any difference 
in the pollution of the water, if it happens to be in a vessel of the noble metals. 

In the matter of interdining, distinction is made between pahJea and- 
hacha food. Pahka means food cooked in ghi. Such food is classed in the same 
category as fruit. Food, in the preparation of which no water has been used 
e. g.f when the flour is kneaded with milk, and cooked in a superBuity 
of ghi (butter) does not get polluted by any one’s touch, although- even that may 
not be eaten if an untouchable happens to be within polluting limit. . The idea 
is that- the hand having become polluted must not touch the mouth before it is 
cleaned, even if the food is unpollutable. , The term pahha food is, howler, used, 
now for food cooked in ghi even though water 'may have been used in its pre- 
paration. All sweets, puris, and other confections of the kind fall within this 
class.- Pahka food may be eaten by the highest castes from the hands 
of any but the untouchables. In some places Brahmans will avoid even pahka 
food made by non-Brahmans, — (e, gf., some Gaur Brahman and Brahmans in the 
hills) but the ordinary Punjab Brahman makes no bones about it. The Brahmans 
and Rajputs of the hills will not eat even pezMd food in the same chauha,* with 
the artizan or menial classes, and the Bralman will usually' eat separately from- 
the Rajput or the Khatri. 

Kacha food which means food cooked in water is more open to pollution. 
Properly speaking, no caste should eat haoha food from the hands of a caste of a 
lower status. Except in the central and western Punjab, a Brahman will even 
now not eat kacha food from the hands of a Khatri or Rajput, nor will a Gaur 
or Kashmiri Brahman do so anywhere. 

Indeed, the privilege is limited to the endogamous group. But among- 
other castes of nearly equal status, there is practically no barrier. The Khatris, 
Rajputs and Aroras have few scruples about eating together, although they will 
not eat with Jbinwars, Nais, etc. But the Khatris, Aroras, etc., 'will eat kacha food 
from the hands of -a Kahar. The restrictions are. strongest in the eastern Punjab 
where among the Brahmans, Banias, Khatrisi Kayasths, etc., kacha food may not 
be removed from the chauka in which it- is cooked and persons sitting do'wn to 
eat, must sit in adjacent chaukas. Amongst- the more orthodox, the elder 

" * Chauka means a circomieribed piece of grcnmd trhich has been trashed with cowdimg and day. 
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raemK'r of tlir frunily will not o:\t food cooked by tko younger and tbo cook or 
the t'ldc.^l Iftdy of tbo family' on once entering ibo central chauka, wlioro tho, 
cooking goes? on, may not leave it until food Ims l)ccn served out to ovory body. 

This accounts for the cnPloin prevailing in Delhi and other eastora Punjab towns, 
ns al?,) in tV.o United Provinces, of having only one kacha meal a day, tho 
evening repast consisting usually of pnkka food. 

ncstrintions regarding pollution by proximity nro far loss stringent PolioHoa ty 
in the Punjab than in tbo cast or tho south and arc l)oing relaxed more andj^^"**”' 
more every day. In the old days, a person Irelonging to tho untouchablo caste 
wa*t not allowwl to come Tvithin moapurahlo distance and till recently a sweeper 
wnll.dng through tin* streets of tho larger towns, was supposed to carry a broom 
in his hand or under his arm-pit ns a murk of his Iwing a scavenger and was 
oxpectC'd to shout' t'Ut * hathc*; * ha'ho* (look out) with a now to prevent people 
from being ]»ollut*:'d. liut conditions have grc*.ally changed, nnd with tho 
iipC'CSf'ity of i ravelling by rail, nt tinips In the sumo compartment with tho 
lowe,*-l casto-S nnd the equal liberty of nil castes in frequenting tho streets, 
proximity is not considored now to c:iuse pollution, nnd ns long ns an untouchablo 
does not Vojno in actual contact, he may dniw ns near as possible, although ho is 
not permitted to 1 h’ within an enclosed space with a continnons flooring or 
n Hrahman and a Chuhra may not stand together in tho same room 
rrliich is floored sritli a malting nor within a rhauha or on a small platform, 
lint the exigencies of tho times are overcoming evott those restrictions. 

The Gnnr Ilnshmans, IJ.nnins, llhabnts, nnd other Xains nroavorso to P-stingjiMscaUng- 
meat, t?ome of the Panjabi BrAbmnns cal moat openly atal others secretly. 

They nu! lookcil down njx'n Imt not excommunicated. Tho ICashiniri Brahmans 
ari‘ meal-f,atcrs a class. Among tho Ikamas nnd Jains, mcal-cating is a very 
pcrions aocinl offer.ce de.«en-ing no Ici s puniehment than excommunication. 

Tin* flesh of tame pig nnd lame fowl is prohibited by the Sbastrasns much 
ns garlic, and onion.s,* but ot tho meal eaters, tho Kashmiri Brahmans nro tho only 
cnsle who follow the rnk*. Pigs nra not roared except in tho o.'istcrn nnd central 
Pui»j:»b and j>ork is tiol a favourito food excoplnraong tho Sikhs. But tho Rajputs, 

Ivliatrir, Aroras, nnd other castes who eat meat have no scruples about eating tamo 
fowl, onion or garlic. Goat's flesh is jweferred cveiywhoro to mutton, nnd ducks, 
pijijeons nnd other p*nnitt<?d birds are e.nten without distinction. But the pea- 
fowl i" ri'SjK-cttMl generully nnd mnv ncilbor Iw killed nor eaten. 

The rculeh'.'-.s fish particularly vialli (Wnllngns Attu) is not eaten in some Fah. 
parts, probably Ix'ranso it is supjwsed to Iw allied to tho water snake; bnt tho 
restriction i.s not g*«mTal. The .Shin*! nro said to bo strongly opposed to eating 
rtoRifwb nnd the Imre. Ko objection wlmlevor is tsukon to tho scaly fish by any of 
tho meat-eating castes. 

048. The castes which wear tho sacred thread .nro Brahman, Rajunt, Tte ssered 
Khatrj, Arora, Bnjiifi (Aggjinval, Ofiwal, etc.,) except Jains, Simar, Sud, Bunt, 

Bhntia, Bairagi, Kahil, Gosnin, lifahnjan, Btshnoi, Pnjtiri, Mahton, Tlmkkar, Rathi, 
and Knnct, Tho Lohnr, Tarkhan nnd other arlixans nro now adopting 
tlio sacred thread ns a mark of Dteija status, tsirailarly Jndii Bnnsi and Nnnd 
Bansi Ahir.s now* genorall}' wear tho thread, although the Gwnl Bansis do not, 

'Jlicro are dilTeronce.s regarding tho details of investiture with tho sacred thread. 

The Brahmans nnd other higlior caste ob.'sorvo it ns a sopnnite ceremony, which is 
colcbralod a considerable time before marriage, while other castes with a compara- 
tively lower stiitus invest the Iwy with tho yagt/oj>avit nt the time of his marriage. 

The Dhusars who claim to Iks Brahmans observe tho latter custom and tho Paris 
arc tho only Bub-casto among tho Khatris who defer tho invostituro till marriage, 

Tho Arya Samaj gives the Bacred thread to ovory morabor of tho low' castes who 
IB elevated and tho Jnts nro being raised to tho status of Ihcija by tho grant of 
thiB emblem (boo paragraph 212). The enuso of this novel fenturo is that tho social 
bar ogainst tho wearing of this mark of Blntus by others tl)nn Dtoijas is disappear- 
ing nnd no one is now supposed to have a right to object, if a low' cnslo man cares to 
colcbrnlo tho Bacramont. On the other hand, tho cnste.s entitled to tho privilege are 
in many cases diBcarding it on most trifling pretences. A Kaynsthn family in Delhi, 
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for instance, gave it up because one of tbe members died two days after being invest- 
ed with the sacred thread. The general laxity respecting the Sans7:drds fsacra- 
ments) has reached the limit of even Brahmans and Rajputs hanging the yaayo- 
porit on a peg at night and putting it on in the morning as a part of the dress, 
while others will go for days and months without it^ if none is handy. People 
of reformed ideas have given it up altogether as a superfluous encumbrance or a 
mark of superstitious barbarism. Whfle, therefore, the sacred thread is being 
adopted by some of the low castes as a means of raising their status, the high 
castes are beginning to grow indifferent to it. 

549. Every Hindu is supposed to hear a Shil-Jia (scalplock). It is un- 
necessary to dwell here on the rationale of the sacrament. But till recently no one 
was, in this Province, considered a Hindu unless he had a tuft of hair on the top of 
his head. To this day, even in the western Punjab, where caste observances have, 
owing to Siuhammadan influence, been rather lax, no Hindu is given water at the 
chhahils (shelters where drinking water is supplied free), unless he can show a 
fliihha or yagyopavit. Among the educated classes, however, absence of the 
scalplock is now becoming the rule rather than the exception. 

The cutting of the first crop of hair is still treated as a sacred ceremony.* 
Bat there arc certain marked differences in the ceremonial among the different 
castes. Some of the high caste Brahmans and even Rajputs, Kayasthas and Khatris 
treat it as a regular sanstar and after the necessary Havan (fire sacrifice), the first 
crop of hair is shaved except the scalplock, which is preseiwed intact and is not to 
bo cut unless tho man takes sanyds (t.c., retires from the world). Some of these 
castes perform the ceremony at a sacred place, c.g., some temple, or place of 
pilgrimage such as the Ganges or Katas. They shave tho whole head without 
keeping any portion of the first crop. A few days after, a second shaving takes 
place and on this occasion a tuft of hair is preserved on the top of tbe head and 
is allowed to grow untouched thereafter. Most of the other castes follow the 
same procedure. Among tho Rajputs of Kangra, tho first crop is removed at 
some Dovata’s temple, but only with the scissors, the maternal uncle doing the 
necessary clipping. A razor must not touch tho hair until the investiture with 
tho Facred thread. Tho scalplock is preserved at the first cutting of the hair. 
On tho occasion of tho yagyopavit ceremony, tho father and mother are called 
upon to cut the shilcha of the boy with a pair of scissors after which tho b.arbor 
sh.avos the whole head clean and tho shikha is preserved at the next shaving. 
Tho low ca«te’, including tho sweepers, have a peculiar custom. Immediately 
after birth, (hoy cut off n few hair and preserve them carefully ns the suchehi 
jh-tmi (tho unpolluted hair ) ; and later on, have tho hair clipped on an auspicious 
day, prv»erving tho fhxhhn. It is not essential to shave tho head, but tho parents 
»• )tno:iraes ob.’orvo a subsequent ceremony, when tho head is shaved with tho 
oxc.'ootion of lh« Fcalplock. 
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Caste Govepnment. 

551. The influence of society in enforcing its unm’itten social laws is General. 

■ familiar to every country. In India the close relationship existing between religion 
and social distinction has created a complicated set of rules for each community and 
necessitated the organization of social tiibunals to adjudicate on all questions regard- - 
ing their breach. Such institutions, which are now strongest in the eastern Punjab 
•were, at one time, general throughout the Province and traces thereof are still 
visible even in the western districts, where the waves of Muhammadan invasions 

rand the influence of Islam had reduced the Hindu community to a small minority. 

Caste Government is found in the out-of-the-way Himalayan tract. It 
exists in a pronounced form in the Simla Hill States and even in the isolated tract 
of Kulu, where the Kanets of Malana have a regular Panchayat. On the other 
•hand castes observing the Panchayat system are found as far west as Rawalpindi. 

• Generally speaking, however, Caste Government is now confined to the lower 

■ orders and is being driven out of the higher castes by the introduction of 
-education and development of the ideas of individual rights. A specific instance 
of this has been reported from the Rohtak District, where in village Gaddi Hberi 
-on a dissension between the Jats and the Nais, the former were not strong 

enough to coerce the Panchayat of the Nais who determined to boycot them and 
-carried out their resolution. Panohayats are common in the eastern Punjab, 
because the tract has bean comparatively free of the levelling influence of 
Islam and the Hindu element is still considerable there. On the other hand 
the instinct is not dying out, but the old Panchayat is beitig replaced in educated 
circles by Conferences and Sabhds confined to castes like the Arora, Khatri, 
Hayastha, Bajpnt, Brahman, Kamboh, Kakkezai, and groups of snb-castes like 
Bunjahi and l^ukhrain Khatris, on reformed lines. 

The governing body is called a Panchayat, derived from Paneh meaning- 
five. Originally therefore the tribunal consisted of five members and neither more 
nor leas. 'The Panchayat is held in great reverence almost on the same level as 
:gods and the sacred places of pilgrimage, as testified by the sayings, “ Panchon men ' 
Parmeshar hai ” meaning, there is Gbd in the five. The council is often addressed 
by the confessing offenders thus “ Panchayat Qanga I Meregundh mudf karo ” (For- 
^ve my faults) with a view to obtain pardon for the offence. The coercive powers 
of the Panchayat would naturally inspire awe in the offender but the investiture of 
.five persons with the unlimited power of taboo would appear to be due to a belief 
in the highly spiritual effect of a combination of five. The worship of five gods 
and five saints, the purificatory power of the Panch Gavya, the five elements, the 
•five Prdnae, the five Mahdyajnds (daily sacrifices),' the Pnnj Pidkrds (5 persoiis 
initiated by Guru Gobind Singh at the outset) and 5 essentials of Sikhism, 5 
•prayers among the Muhammadans, and the grant of 5 dates in the western 
Punjab, as alms, called ‘ Panja,’ are some of the instances of the importance of the 
number 5, not only in Hindu mythology but also in other religions. Each 
member of the council was called a Panch, that is, one of the five, and the term 
has now come to be adopted for any leader of the brotherhood. The decision of 
the Panchayat is still regarded, among the lower castes at al! events, as a divine 

• decree. 

The results of detailed enquiries made in pursuance of the Census Commis- 
-.sioner’s instructions are given in the following paragraphs. 

652. In the present stage of growing anarchy in Caste Government, it is dasses of 
impossible to arrive at a hard and fast classification of the Panohayats, but those Eaacha- 
now existing may be divided roughly into : — (1) Fixed and (2) Elective, each of yata. 
them being sub-divided into — (a) those with territorial jurisdiction (i) local, i.e., 
limited to a small locality, (it) general, i.e., extending over a large area, and 
■(b) with tribal jurisdiction. In the fixed Panchayat, the membership is either 
hereditary, that is, the descendants of those who were appointed to the office in 
the remote past have the right of succession by "virtue of birth; or vacancies in 
the permanent council are filled by representatives nominated by the caste. 

In the second kind representatives are elected from time to time for each 
meeting. But there is also a third system of Panchayat, which may be called demo- ^ 
•cratic, in which all ' the male members of the community, constitute the 
-governing body and every member, important or unimportant, old or young, who 
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can attend a meeting, has a say in the matter. The new societies and tabhas form 
a distinct class. The classification is noted in the margin. This classification of 
r(a) With territorial Panohdyats is based solely on its consti- 
tution and iurisdiction, but does not affect 
their functions. The scope of their coer- - 
cive powers depends -upon local or tribal 
usage, and whether the Panchayat belongs 
to one class or the other makes little 
difference. The institution is strongest 

. among the artizan' and menial servant 

Sabhas and Conferences. claSSes 

Castes 553. Almost every Hindu caste, and not a few Muhammadan castes of 

which have Hindu origin, are supposed to have a governing body, known as the Panchayat, 
governing Bbdichdrdi or Birddari (brotherhood) which fall under one or other of the- 
bodies. categories enumerated. The infonnation received in respect of each is given 
below in tabular form — 


( 6 ) 


With tribal 
jurisdiction. 


4 . 


Locality. 


Castes. 


1 (a).— F ixed Paucbatats with terbitobial jubisdiciiob. 


Hissar ••• ••• 

Bohtak ••• ••• 


Gnrgaon ••• 

Sollii ••• ••• 

Kamal ••• ••• 


- Ambala 


Simla Hill States and 

District ••• 

Kangra 1C* 

Hoshtarpnr ...i ... 

Ferozepore •11 ••• 

Lahore ••• 

Amritsar 

Gordaspnr ••• 

Sialkot 

Shahpnr 

Bawalpindi .' 

Jmd ... ... 


Bahawalpnr ... 
Faridkot • •• 


Hishnoi, Cham&r, KhSti, Khojd, Ndi, Knmhdr, Teli, Mdli, Lohdr«. 
Dhdnak. 

Ghdmar, Dhdnak, Kahdr, Ndi (Hindn and ^nhammadan), Mirdsi,. 
Baj,' Bharbhnnja, Ennjra, Kanchan, Mdli (in Gohkna Tahsil only), 
Lohdr, Manidr, Trii, Khdti, Knmhdr, Ghnbrd. 

Knmbdr, Ghnhrd, Cham&r, Ndi, Baqqa, Dhobi (Muhammadan), Md.li,KoIi,. 
Knnjra, Teli, Mulidni, Lohdr, Tbathidr, Kh&ti, Dhdnal^ Dakaunf, 
Bd-waria, Snndr, Bhatik, Bhaiidra, AchSraj, OhJnppi- 
Gfanhrd. 

Jat, Mdli, Ghnbrd, Chamar, Dhdnak, Hdi, Kumhdr, Jbinwar, Bhar- 
bhnnja, Fnrbid (Hindn), Artin, Dhobi, Teli, 8aqq&, Bhatidra, Ndi, Bum,. 
Lofau, Jogi. 

Kwshbandh, Dhai, Hnngar, Kdyasth, Ohamdr, Hdi, Ghnbrd, Ktitagar^ 
Qassdb, Aggarwdl, Brahman, Saini, Joldhd, Jogi, Lohdr, Tarkhdn. 

All castes. 

Ghamdr, Jbinwar, Barein, Batherw gronp of Brahmans, Cbamdr, Dmn,. 

Batwdl, Ndi, Bdzigar, Brahman. 

Bajpnt, Mahton, Jbinwar, Chamar. 

Cbamdr, Ghnhrd, Mehrd, Bdwaria, Bishnoi. 

Dhobi, Ghamdr, Fnrbid. 

Sdnsi. 

Jbinwar, Sdnsi, Ghnbrd, Fnrbid, Changar, Qalandar, Bdzigar. 

Jbinwar, Sdnsi. 

Sdnsi. 

Bhdbra. 

Aggarwdl, Ghhimbd, Khatri, Jat (Sikh and Muhammadan), Kamboh,. 
OswdI, Ghnhrd, Ndi, Jhinwar, Teli; Knmhdr, Ghamdr, Lohdr, SaqqS, 
Mirdsi, Biloch, Qassdb, Brahman, Snndr, Bdjpnt, Manidr, Dhobi,. 
Tarkhdn, Rahbdri, Mdli, Dhdnak, Kdyasth, Knnjra. 

Arord, Khatri, Brahman, Bhdtia, Jogi, Bhangi- 
Bhdbra. 


Hissar ... 

Hoshiarpnr 

Gnjranwala 

Ferozepore 

Amritsar 

Sialkot 

Shahpnr 

Jcllnndnr 

Faridkot 


I (6). — Fixed Paschatats -with tribal jurisdiction. 

... Bishnoi. 

... Ndi, Bbardi. 

... Sdnsi. 

... Bishnoi, Ndi. 

... Mdrwdri-Bdzigar, Fanjabi'Bdzigar, Kanjar, Sdnsi. 

... Mnhdjon. 

... Golola. 

... Barar, Gandhild, Bangdli, Bdzigar, Baddnn. 

... Sdnsi. 
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[ Punjal), 1911. 


Locality. 


Castes. 


- 

II. — BtEOTIVE. 

Rohtak 

• •• 

Khatik. 

Gnrgaon 


Dhohi (Hindu). 

Xangra ... 

• •t 

Snd, Brahman, Jhiuwar, Barein, Ghamar (Hamirpnr Tahsil), Ghirath, Tar- 
khdn. 

tTnllnndnr 


Jhiuwar, Nai, Gham&r, Ghuhra. 

^iscL ••• 


Sirdj aud Kumh&r. 

Faridkot 

... 

Bawaria, Ghamar. 



m. — Democratic. 

Rohtak 


Mdli (excluding Gohana Tahsil), Dhohi, Darzi, Saqqd. 

••• ••• 


Jat, AggarwdI, Dhohi, Teli, Sheikh, Gham&r, LohAr, Khdti, Ohauak, 
Ghuhra. 

Jalluodnr 

• •• 

Dhohi, Pnrhia (Hindu). 

Ferozepore ... 


Moohi (Hindu). 

AmritBar 

• •• 

Purbia. 

MnzafEargarh ... 

• •• 

AU Hindas. 

Jbelam 

• •• 

Hindustani (PnrhiA). 

Bahawalpur ... 


BAnia, Kanjar, Kutdna. 



IV. — Saehas and Gonfebekces. 

IDdhi 

• •• 

Gaur Brahman. 

Kangra ... 

• •• 

MahAjau. 

Hoshiarpur ... 

tt« 

Bajputr Mahton. 

Jullnndur ... 

• •• 

Ditto. 

Jhelum 

• •• 

Khatri (BAhri), Arorhans. 

Rawalpindi ... 


AhluwAlia, Khatri (BunjAhi), Khatri (KhnkhrAin). 


Note , — ^Thero are Sabhas and Conferences for almost eTot7 bigh caste, ejg., Kbatris, Aroras, Brahmans, eto., in 
hahore rrbich ore supposed to represent the whole caste in the Fcorince, while the Hindu Sabha and the Anjn* 
man.i-Him&7at-i.IsUm deiU with matters relating to the Hindu and SInsUm community respectively as a whole. 

554. In castes having de^ed sub-divisions, there is a Panohayat for each The xmit 
sub-caste or group, but in the artisan or menial castes, where the sub-divisions are represented 
not very defined or wbere the numerical strength of the whole caste is small, there by the Pan- 
is one governing body for the whole caste. In the Rohtak District, Hindu Nais, chayat. 
Bharbhnnias and Lohars have separate Fancbayats for their sub-castes, and in 
Gurgaoh, Jentia and Ohada Ghamars, Goela and Ban Bhairo Nais and Jadu-Malis 
have separate Panchayats. In Delhi the Jats, Aggarwals, Dhobis, Telis, Sheikha, 

Ghamars, Lohars, Khatis, Dhanaks, audGhuhras have PancMyats by sub-castes but 
they meet together when questions affecting a whole caste have to be dealt with. 

Then again, the Gaur and Sarsut Brahmans have separate Panchayats (if any), and 
in Kangra, the Nagarkotia, Batheru, Dogra and Halwah have separate governing 
bodies. Among the Khatris, the Bahris of Jhelum, the Bunjahis and KhnlrhT -a’ r iR 

oE Rawalpindi have been reported to have separate organizations, and in Lahore 

every large group of Khatris is supposed to have a Fanchayat of its own (although 
their powers are very restricted). The Aroras have separate Panchayats for 
Utiadhi, Dal^na, and Dahra sections but in Bahawalpur, the Sindhi Aroras 
have also a separate governing body. 

As a result of the ^stem of a whole village belonging to a caste or a 
strong section thereof, its whole population has so far been, and in certain 
tracts is still, knitted together by a strong communal tie. The various social 
factors, contributing to the body, deal with their respective affairs within 
iheir own circles, but in matters concerning the administration of the whole 
village, the Panchayats of the smaller units merge into that of the principal 
owners of the village, to form a tribunal whose deci.'iion is binding on the 
whole community. This constitution is now disappearing, but there seems to 
be no doubt whatever about its effectiveness in the past ; for even to 
this day, matters are settled in this manner in some of the villages in 
the eastern and also in the central Punjab. The repeated efforts to establish 
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village PancMyats dealing with petty civil cases are an attempt to revive 
this institution, and the elaborate system introduced by the Patiala State and 
. referred to in paragraph 570 is nothing more or less than the legalization of 
references of civil disputes to the arbitration of such tribunals. 

Pastes 565. The castes falling under class I, have fixed governing bodies, whether 

tolcoiSaifr the members are hereditary .or appointed by election. All disputes relating to 
■te®- caste discipline are referred to them as a matter of course. 

Methods of 556 . On principle, the Panches (also called Ohaudhris or Mehtars) are 
appoint- representatives and have to be elected. But as a hile the most influential and 

jnent. well-to-do persons are called upon to discharge the duties and the association of 

the leaders of villages, etc., with the ofiSce, has led in some places to the creation 
of a birth-right. This type of Panchdyat is common in the Qurgaon, particularly 
around Eewari. Among the Kuchbands, Dhes and Ghuhras of Ambala, too, 
the office of Panoh descends by the rule of primogeniture. 

Where the office of a Panch is considered hereditary, no fresh appoint- 
ments have to be made except in the case of the death of a member without male 
issue or of serious misconduct by him, which is resented unanimously by the 
community, and he is either excommunicated or forced the unanimous vote 
of the caste to vacate his office. In such cases the vacancy is filled by the 
nomination of another person who is considered by the whole body to be a fit 
representative. But in castes which do not recognize the hereditary status of 
the Panches, fit representatives are nominated by the brotherhood assembled in a 
meeting, to fill up each vacancy as it occurs. The standing council however 
remains fixed. This type of Panchayat is the most common throughout the 
Province. In the castes falling under the elective system, the body of represent- 
atives is elected from time to time by the members of the caste or sub-caste as the 
case may be, and their term of office terminates with the decision of the questions 
referred at the sitting. Instances of this kind are found among the Bhdbras of 
Rawalpindi, Serdjis and Kumhdrs of Jind, Ohamdrs of Bahawalpur, Bawarias of 
Faridkot and Ghiraths and Tarkhans of Kangra. The Bhabrds elect five represen- 
tatives on the spot; the Chamars nominate one man from each village, the Bdwarias 
. pick out four men for every meeting ; the Ghiraths invite the leaffing members of 

the community on each occasion and the Tarkhans appoint four Panches and one 
Sarpaneh (chief member) wherever a tribunal is required. 

The democratic type shows some independence of views but it is often 
a very strong governing body. For example the Ehatiks, Malis, Dhobis, 
Darzis, and Raqqas of Rohtak ; the Dhobis, Ohamars and Purbias of Lahore 
have no standing Panchayat nor do they authorise a few representatives 
to adjudicate on disputed matters. The whole community has the right of 
giving the decision. They assemble and elect a headman for the time, to 
conduct the proceedings. Matters are settled by unanimous consent. 

In the Sabhas and Conferences all adult male members of the caste are 
supposed to be members, but the executive or managing body consists of a selected 
few. Delegates from different localities assemble at periodical conferences. 
■Number of 567. As already noted, the number constituting a Panchiiyat was originally 

members, five, but this rule is now adhered to only by some of the castes which have a local 
or tribal organization. These ai'e the Brahmans, Khatris and Arorasuf Bahawalpur, 
Lohars of Muktsar, Bhdbras of Rawalpindi, JNais of Hoshiarpur, Chamars, 
Dums, Nais and Bazigars of Xangra, Chamars of Palwal and Ndis of Gurgaon. In 
many cases the fifth, who is generally the chief, has been dropped, e.g. by the Sansis 
of Gujranwala and Sialkot, Pemas of Amritsar, Chuhr^s and Kofis of Gurgaon, 
Chuhans of Delhi and the Dhes of Ambala. A few castes have a number vary- 
ing above or below five. The Dhobis of Lahore have 4 to 6, the Kumhars of 
Gurgaon have 4 to 8, Multanis of the same district have 8 to 10. The multipli- 
cation of influential men probably, resulted in raising the strength of the council. 

. Among the Bishiiois the Panchayat consists of 10. They trace their institution 

350 years back when a Panchayat is said to have been appointed by their patron. 
Saint Jambhaji. There may be some peculiar significance of the number 10 in con- 
nection with the alleged .origin of the system. But the Chamars of Dera (in Kangra) 
also have as many as 10 or 12 members in the Panchayat. The Mahtons of 
Hoshiarpur have 4 to 37 members in each of -their villages. In the democratic 
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typo of Paocliuyat no number is fixed as all pi’esent constituto tlie tribunal for 
the time being. In Pancliiiyats •svitb territorial jurisdiction, the organization is quite 
different. There is usually a central institution ■with one man at its head. A 
number of villages or tappd* (groups of villages) are affiliated to it, each of them 
with a permanent Panch. All these Panches go to form the Panchayat under the 
Presidentship of the chief man. In the local units, each Panch adds a few of the 
iufluoutinl local members of the community to form a local Panchayat, the 
number is therefore not fixed. 

558* The following translation of the report of the Tahsildar of Kewari Jnrisdic- 
(Pandit Amar Nath) illustrates the nature of the organization of which the Caste tion-' 
Government, in the Gurgaon District is a remnant. 

" Daring the Moghnl rolo and in mote ancient times, the kingdom of Delhi -was 
•considered to bo the Sar^ancii (chief nrbitrnlor) for all-castes througbont tbo country; and 
all the caste represontatwes who attended the Dnrhar wore recognized as the Sarpanehes 
(chief arhitrators) of their rcspoctiro castes. They had under them Panches of Suhas 
(Provinces), (Divisions), Tflprils (groups of villages) and villages. Local Panchdyats 

■vroro held for a village, 2Vij’pdj or Sutd according to necessity; hat questions a&ect- 
ing a caste in tho whole country wore decided in a general assembly of representatives held 
at tho Metropolis (Delhi). Tho nnclons has now disappeared, but the local organization 
is still extant in villages, TappHs and Pahns. For instance in tho Ilaha of Rowari with 360 
villnges, there wore 22 Panches in charge of TappCts and one Sarpanch at the head* 
quarters of the ll/iha, f,c., Rowari. Tlio number of Panches of TappSs has however, dwindl- 
ed down to 8 or 10 bat ibeir control still centres the Sarpanch of Rowari. The appointments 
of Sarpanch and Panches arc hcreditaty.” 

The jurisdiction of tbc Sarpanch assisted by the Panches of the Tappds 
extends to flic whole JIdkd. Within the Tappd, tho Tappddar (representa- 
tive of the group of vilhages) exercises the powers with the help of the 
village Panehes, who in turn decide matters of local importance in the 
presence of tho local community. This body of Panches is known as Panchdyat 
and tbc decision of each, in his rospccavc jurisdiction, is final, being 
respected more than even a civil decree wbicb is open to appeal. This is an 
instance of tlie Panclntyni of tbe Territorial boreditary type, and with slight 
modifipations, the system is followed by all castes of this class in the eastern 
Punjab. Some peculiar features of the local Panchuyats will be of interest. In the 
Rohtak District there are three centi*es of tho Ohamur Panchayat, viz., at Gohana, 

Hohtak and Jhajjnr, with a Chandhri (equivalent to Sarpanch) at each place. 

"Dnder each of them there arc 5 to 7 Tapjids, each Tappd again having a smaller 
•Chandhri called Jlehtar, who controls tho society in tho villages of the Tappd. 
Dhannks and Kobars of f.bc district have also a similar organization, the only 
difference being that the Kahars call the headman Panch instead of Chandhri. 

Tho Manidrs of Jlmjjar have two groups of four villages each called the upper 
and lower Qhoscra -with a resident Chandhri who is responsible for tbe work of tbe 
unit. Thu Khatis of Rolibik bavo a very elaborate organization. There is one 
Pancliayat embracing 52 villages in tbe Gohana Tahsil called Bawan Ulnjra, 

■another for 84 villages in Rohtak, known as Chorasi Khera, a third for 24 in 
- Jliajjar termed Hnvoli, a fourth for 20 villages of the JIaham Jldka called Bisi, 
and a fifth for G60 villages constituting tho Kbarkhauda tract also known asDalfl 
■or Dhia. These divisions do not correspond ■with tho administrative units. At 
the headquarters of each group there is a head Chandhri and in the first four 
bo has several Chnndhris under him in charge of Tappds. In the Kbarkhauda 
Panchayat there are no Tappds and the chief Chandhri deals direct ■with the village 
representatives. Tho Rohtak group is the most impoi*tant and a conference dealing 
with questions affecting the community in general is not considered complete unless 
■the Rohtak Panchayat is represented. The Chuhras of Rohtak have also a similar 
territorial system, each village ha^ving a Mehtar or Chandhri of its o^wn ~ho, 
with the brotherhood, forms the local Panchayat. Bat the assembled Gha';chr:s 
of the territorial gi’oups mentioned above constitute tbe Panchayat for the Pztd. 

Tho Gurgaon District has a peculiar feature in the way of having a utc^^ss- 
serving establishment attached to Panchayat office-bearers. In the ijvrn cf 
Palwal, tbe Chuhras have four Chaudhris and two peons. This caste s-Hesres to 
have a chief at Delhi and bis Wazir at Palam, and-in cases of 
tiance they have to be invited at great expense to visit tbe I'lcsHfr ss- 
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give tbeir verdict. The Chamars of this district have also an olnbomto 
territorial division of their own like the Ehdtis of Rohtak. The Jdtia Panchayat of 
Sohna, with one Ghandhri at its head has jarisdiction over 860 villncos in the 
ncigbboarhood and the Chandhris of the Palwnl Panchayat are assisted by a 
Harhira (peon). Some Panchtiyats of the district have two Thomidds (peons) 
to each Ghandhri. Each Panchayat of Niiis has four or fire Chaudhris with ono 
Ckr.'Adr (lirtton .bearer) who acts as their emissary for summoning offenders and 
collecting the brotherhood or Panchayat. In the Panchayat of the Ban Bhairo 
section r.f Naig, each Ghandhri has four Clialraits (menials) under him for the 
same duty. 

The special feature of the Saqqa Panchayat of Gnrgaon is that it has a 
CLaudhri, a Jltinsiff and aPeadtf (process-server) in addition to the raombors who 
vary from 20 to 50, according to the number of villages included in the 
group. The Xjiis of Hoshiarpurhavo an elocted body of five persons which ex- 
ercises jurisdiction over 327 villages and the similar Panchayat of the Jhinwars 
deals with a group of GG villages. In the Jhinwar Panchfiyat of Sinlkot* the 
Parch is assisted by a Kotwdl (messenger) and a Bedal: (informer). 

In the Jind Stato, the Aggarwiil, Oswal, Khatri, Jat and Chhimbn castes 
have a Panchayat for each village and town appointed by the Stato. Other 
castes have Pnnehaynts of similar jarisdiction which are not ofBoially rocognijiod. 

The Jogi Panchayat of Bahawnlpur located at Ahmadpur Sharkia is 
presided over by a Sfahant assisted by a TParir (Minister) and a Koiicdl and has 
jurisdiction over the Jogis throughout the State. 

The jurisdiction of the tribal typo of Panchayat c.vtonds over the casto 
throughout a larger area, with local establishments for places whore the casto is 
found in abundance. Most of the castes falling in this class are nomadic, .such ns 
B'lV, 'arias, Snnsis, Biizigars, Kungars, but certain other castes, c.j., Bishnois and 
Bhanlis nI-=»o have governing bodies with tribal jurisdiction. In the nomadic castes 
group has one or more Panches who decide local questions from time to time, 
lint matters of importance have to bo reserved for the general governing 
body which assembles once a year at some fair. The whole brotherhood then 
come-t together and all ponding questions are brought up for decision. The 
Kaiigarrf alone linvo a fixed P.anchaynt, con.sisting of two men who decide questions 
rel.'vting to the whole casto lx?twcen the Ilavi and Bon.s rivers, to which tract the- 
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(3) . Illegal intimacy, (o) A sweeper mdow in Bolitak District had 
illegal intimacy with herfather-in*law.. Her mother-iu-law called the Panchayat. 
He was excommunicated. The Panchayat tooh charge of the woman and gave 
her -in marriage to a man of their choice, (t) The wife of a Dhobi in the. 
Amritsar District had illicit connection with her. husband’s younger brother.- 
The Panchayat ordered that the .man should be covered over with a blanket 
and kicked 5 times by each member of,thePanohayat. He was, however, pardoned 
after he had been kicked by only four of thetP. 

(4) . Currying of a carcase of an animal against custom. 

(5) . Failure to discharge a valid debt. 

(6) . Breach of social laws to which a caste is subject, (a) In the 
town of Hissar some Mali women went to vegetables in the bazar. The 
families concerned were excommunicated and were not re-admitted till they had 
paid fines ranging from annas 8 to Rs. 2 each- (6) The Mahtons in the- 

wad HcishiaTpus Dlatricta do \\ot allow women, to go to another 
village for condolence, unless the deceased was very closely related. A woman 
belonging to a village called Panjaur broke this rule and was fined Be. 1-4. 
(c) The Bishnois have a very humanitarian code of rules. Permitting any 
one to shoot animals, selling a cow or bullock to a Muhammadan, driving, . 
meat-eating, castrating an animal, failure to perform sufficient Praydshchit 
(penance) after unintentional murder of a cOW are ref erred to the Panchayat. 
A Bishnoi in the Ferozepore District gave permission to a Muhammadan to 
shoot. The others tried to stop him, but the man who had given permission 
resisted. He was fined Rs. 61. The fine was not paid for six months and for 
that period he remained excommunicated from the caste, (d) In the Hissar 
District, the Jats will not allow a bullock or a cow to be sold to a butcher 
and the offences against this rule are also dealt with by the Panchayat. 
(In the Hissar Tahail a Jat sold an old bullock to a butcher. He was 
fined Re. 1-4). 

(7) . Breach of trust and fraud. (A barber in Gurdaspur District arrang- 
ed a fictitious alliance. He was fined Rs, 25 and had to feed the brotherhood.) 

(8) . Failure to attend when summoned by the Panchayat. 

(9) . Oases of immorality, elopement and enticing away of women. 
(a) In Kosli, Bohtak District, a woman conceived from her husband’s elder 
brother and confessed her guilt to the Panchayat. The man was excom- 
municated and fined Rs. 25. But he was pardoned on giving a dinner to the 
whole brotherhood and paying a nominal fine of Be. 1-4. (6) In the town of 
Bhiwani, the wife of a Chamar who bad eloped with a Dhanak was taken back 
by her husband. He was excommunicated from the brotherhood, but re- 
admitted on turning out his wife and paying a fine of Rs. 25. (c) A Kunjra 
in Rohtak District enticed away the wife of another Kunjrd. He was fined 
Rs. 100 and was ordered to give his daughter or sister in marriage to whom- 
soever the Panchayat might nominate or in default to pay Rs. 25. He com- 
plied with the latter alternation. The woman was fined Rs. 5 and the five 
abettors had to pay from Re. 1 to Rs. 5 each. 

The fsbove subjects are common to Hjudu and Muhammadan Panchayats. 
But the most important questions dealt with by the Hindu bodies are — Smoking 
the hukka (bubble bubble) with a member of another caste, and eating or 
drinking from the hands of a person outside the circle of interdining. (It may 
be noted here that if a Muhammadan belonging to a caste with a Panchdyat 
smokes with a Chamar he has to be tried by the tribunal and to atone for hia 
offence according to the dictates of a Maulvi.) 

But certain questions are taken up by the Panchayats of certain castes 
only. The Malis of Gurgaon (and perhaps some other castes as well) take- 
notice of a'person who charges a bride-price. A Kunjra purchasing vegetables 
from a field or market without the knowledge of other msmheca of the easte has. 
to stand before the tribunal and a Teli buying uncleaned rapeseed for his mill or 
sending a mariied woman to the bazar to sell oil has to explain his conduct. In 
the Hamirpur Tahsil of Kangra all, Panchayats adjudicate on boundary disputes,. 
The .Furbia Panchayats. -will hear and decide .. civil disputes of all kinds, and 
in Gurdaspur even criminal cases of simple hurt are derided by the caste tribunal,. 


llnstitation 
of proceed- 
ings. 
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Irahmans 
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560. In oases of personal^ inpry, the aggrieved party' appeals to the 
Panchayat by making a representation to the local ofiBce-bearer who takes the 
necessary steps on behalf of the Panchayat. But in matters, religions or social, 
affecting the caste as a whole, the Panchayat may take action on the report of any 
person whatsoever, on a reference made by any of its members or of its own 
accord. 

561. Generally speaking, the Brahmans or priests have no hand in Caste 
Government and are not consulted in matters dealt with by the Panchayat except 
when a religious question is involved or if it has to bo ascertained what puri- 
ficatory ceremonies must be -performed according to the Shastras or the Shara. 
In such cases the advice of a Brahman or Mulla is taken, but the adoption of the 
suggestion rests with the Panchayat. In the Simla Hill States, however, the Brah- 
man is referred to more frequently than elsewhere, and in the eartern Punjab his 
voluntary intercession on behalf of one of the parties carries much weight. 

562. No procedure is laid down for the Panchayats in any of the castes, 
and the proceedings which are never reduced to writing are very simple and brief. 
Proceedings are instituted summarily as mentioned above. The agency usually 
employed for summoning the members of the Panchayat, the parties concerned 
and the brotherhood, is some village menial, such as, the Nai or Mirasi, unless 
the Panchayat has its recognized messengers known as Ohobdars, Kotwals, Sakhi^ 
Peddas, etc. Among the Kuchbands of Ambala, the aggrieved person has 
to go to all four members of the Panchayat before they give orders to the 
Sd^hi, to summon the other party and arrange for a meeting of the brotherhood. 
In certain castes, the oflBoers of the Panchayat are paid. For instance, among the 
. Thin wars the messenger called *Kotwal* is paid 2 annas if the assembly is to be a 
local one, but 4 annas if Panches of other villages have also to be called in. In 
other castes they get a small fee out of the fine, if any, imposed on the person 
accused. In case of Panchayats of the democratic type, the aggrieved person; with 
the help of a few influential members of the caste, arranges to collect the brother- 
hood. At the assemblage of the Panchayat and the members of the community, 
one of the Panches calls upon the aggrieved person to state his case and 
to produce his evidence, and after this has been done, the other party— f.e., 
the person accused — ^is asked to present his side of the case. Since the Pan- 
cMyat always consists of local people who know the parties well and are in touch 
with the occurrences to which the complaint relates, it is not at all difficult for 
them to arrive at the correct conclusion. The Panohes usually have a consultation 
and manage somehow or other to come to an unanimous decision, which is 
announced there and then. It is only in. rare cases of exceptional importance or 
involving the production of lengthy evidence that the proceedings have to be pro- 
longed for two ov three days. The decision of the Panches is accepted by the^tsro- 
therhood without demur. In the Panchayats of the democratic type^yconsuTtations 
sometimes lead to hot discussions but the opinion of tho more i,TuHuential members 
prevails in the end. Among the Mahajans of Sialkot, an /»'«»^plicatioD is made in 
writing to the Panchayat which makes a preliminary loc^-i^A^snquiry, and if the 
complaint appears to be true, a regular assembly is convened?^nd the other party is 
summoned to make his defence. In the Jullundur District, When the veracity of 
a person accusing another of a breach of caste rules is' doubteW, he is required to 
invite the members of the brotherhood himself, and prove hig statement before 
the Panchayat proceeds to take action against the offender. 'S^Skti^sotanoaeBb 
device for ascertaining the true facts is to put one or both parties' on 
oath. Very often one of the parties offers to bind himself by the other’s 
statement on oath, but the course is also adopted if the Panches find 
it difficult to form a definite opinion. The person concemsd makes his 
statement with some sacred book or Ganges water on bis head or in 
his hands. The oath is generally administered to Hindus in a temple and to a 
IMuhammadan in a mosque. The firm belief that a false oath under such circum- 
stances is bound to result in some cnta.'^trophy has so far inspired tho liars with 
the fear of God. Rut it is stated that cases of perjury even under the above con- 
ditions are becoming rather common, nnd -that compared with the chance of 
going to a recognized court of justice, the decisions of the Panchdyat give less 
satisfaction. 
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Although the Panchayats'clo not, as a rule, resort to empirical tests with, a 
view to determine the guilt or. innocence of parties, yet the existence of such 
■practices in some of the lower, castes would seem to imply a more general accept- 
ance hy the fatahstic populace of decisions based on such methods of administer- 
ing iusfcice, in the old days. Among the Pernas of Amritsar, in cases in 
which it is difficult to determine whether the one or the other party is telling the 
truth, the Panchdyat makes three balls of kneaded flour, the Ohaudhri puts a rupee 
in one of them and a pice in each of the other -two and the balls are thrown into a 
pitcher full of water. Each party is asked to mthdraw a ball from the pitcher. 

The person choosing the bail with the rupee is adjudged to be on the right. 

563'. The punishment awarded for offences against religion and for breach 
of caste rules varies with the locality, the status of the caste, the seriousness of tenc£ 
the offence, and the position of the offender. All these determining features 
are considered by the Panchayat in passing the sentence. 

564. The commonest form of punishment is a fine, the amount of which 
generally varies inversely with the status of the caste. Among the castes given to a^varded.” 
smoking, the offender is often subjected to the disgrace of preparing the smoking 
bowl (hukka) for the Chaudhris. The punishment ot requiring the person condemned 
to place the Chaudhri’s shoes on his own head, or in less serious cases tii carry the 
shoes and place them before the Ohaudhri to wear, is resorted to in' most castes. 

It amounts to an unqualified apology. “Where fines are not imposed the offender 
is required to feed the Panchayat or sometimes the whole community. It is only 
for very grave offences that the person accused is excommunicated* from the 
society and certain penances ordained by the Shastras or the Shara have to be 
performed before he can claim re-admission into the community. In the eastern 
Punjab specific punishments are prescribed for various offences in almost all 
castes having Panobayats. In the Rohtak District, the fine varies from Be. 1 
to Es, 1 00, but when the penalty is heavy, an abatement is allowed at the time of 
payment. Among the Obuhras of Gurgaon the minor offences are punished by a 
Nazrdna (present) of Rs. 2 to the Ohaudhri, e.g., for poaching on the preserve 
of another member, i.e., for usurping his Hrt (the aggrieved person has also 
to be restored to his right). But for more serious offences the accused has to 
pay a fine of Rs. 11 and to feed the brotherhood. 'The compensation allowed, 
for the abduction of a woman is from Rs. 25 to 50. Among the Cbamars of the 
Gurgaon District, the marriage of a widow performed contrary to the custom in 
vogue is voidable at the instance of the Panchayat and besides the restoration of 
the woman to her lawful guardians, the seducer has to pay a fine of Rs. 15 to 
Rs. 20 aud a Nazrdna of Re, 1 to the Ohaudhri. The Nais have similar rules, 
bub the amount of fine to be paid for a breach of professional etiquette is 
Rs. 4. The Malis and Kolis of the District set a higher value on their women, the 
compensation for the abduction of a woman being Rs. 65 and Es. 100 respectively. 

The sum assessed as damages is called Jhagra among the Eanjars. The 
scale of fine for this offence among -the Kuchbands of Ambala is Rs. 60, but 
mere flirtation with a woman lays the offender open to a smaller fine of Rs. 5 to 20. 

A similar fine can also be imposed for causing hurt, and a person bringing a false 
charge is liable to the same punishment as that prescribed for the offence. The 
Ohamars of Dehra in the Kaugra District have executed a written agreement to 
the effect that every offence against caste rules shall be punished by a fine of 
Rs. 25. Among the Jhinwars the amount of fine fixed for all kinds of offences; 
varies with the position of the offender. The masimnm limit of fine among the 
SS^nsis is Rs, 30, of which Rs. 10 to 15 are paid to the members of the Pan- 
ohayat and the remainder to the complainant, by way of compensation. Among 
the low caste Purbias of Amritsar (i.e., Cbamars, etc.) a person enticing .away 
another man’s wife may retain her on payment of Rs. 36 to her husband. 

If she consents to go back to her husband, the offender pays only Rs. 12. If the 


* I. nhonloo Kan^of Khanog wm excomtnaaicated for keeping a Chamar \ 70 man. He was ordered to teed 
the whole brotherhood. He fed 300 or 400 men and was re.admitted, bnt has been excocamnnicated aeain for re. 
tuning the woman, ° 

I“ ManxB Bd, ^ku Brahman kept a Kolan (KoU woman). The Fanch&yat prescribed a Prayashehit 
(penance) and required him to go to Hardwar and feed Brahmans there. He did so but again kept the woman. 

c^e ^ reported to the who forced him to go to Hardwar again and gare him Es. 10 for expenses ont of 
the state Treasury. Bat he stack to the woman nevertheless and was dedared by the Eaia to be nermaneotlv 
excornmnnicated. He is now treated as a Eoli by caste. j t t 
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man is unable to paj the 6ne and the woman is not willing to go to her hnsband, 
the offender is made to suck at her breasts (which amounts to recognizing her 
■thenceforward as .his mother) and the woman is then made over to her husbands 
It is said that among the Bhatiaras, the fine oE a Dhela (half a pice) is taken as- 
most humilitating. A man fined a Dhela for abducting a woman would much 
rather pay a'hundred rupees instead. In tbe Bahawalpur State, the maximum 
limit of fine for enticing away a woman is Rs. 140 among the Kanjars and Rs. 200 
among the Chamars. The Chamars insist on the seducer sucking the abducted 
woman’s breasts and vigorously enforce excommunication if one or both of fche- 
parties insist on illicit relationship. On the other hand, they are equally strict- 
about the enforcement of contracts of marriage. If a man refuses, without suflS- 
oient cause to give the hand of a girl to the man to whom she has been betrothed, 
he is made to pay double the expenses incidental to the aggrieved party mariying- , 
in another family, and none of the community accepts the hand of that girl. Ab- 
duction is always punished with the maximum penalty. Among the Bhangis of the 
Bahawalpur State, a man who abducts a virgin has to give his daughter or sister 
in marriage to the person to whom she had been betrothed or to some one of her 
male relatives, by way of atonement, and is made to eat nightsoil. For abduct- 
ing a married woman, the offender has to pay a fine of Rs. 25 to Bs. 50 with 25 
strokes of a broom, and to receive a shoe-beating to the same extent. ' If tbe 
woman’s husband is unwilling to take her back, her head is shaved and she is excom- 
municated. If the parents claim such a rejected woman or if some one else wishes 
to marry her, a fine of Rs. 11 has to be paid by the party concerned and the bro- 
therhood has to be fed at a cost of Rs. 50 to. 200. The only condition on 
which the lovers can be pardoned and allowed to live as man and wife, is that 
they shall own to be beneath all sense of honour, and. disgrace themselves by 
appearing in absolute unity before the assemblage and preparing a smoking pipe- 
for the Panohes. Such a course is, however, seldom resorted to, and the offenders 
prefer to be excommunicated or suffer any other punishment whatsoever. 

These are some of the iypes of punishment awarded by the low caste 
Panchayats. The higher castes are seldom subject to governing bodies and 
where they are, the control is not very effective. The punishment generally award- 
ed is the performance of a prdyaslmhit (penance) according to the Shastras and 
excommunication from the brotherhood until the needful has been done. This 
form is most prevalent in the central districts where the usual form of Panch^yat 
is democratic. But when a fine is imposed, the trivialness of the amount, is 
the measure of the disgrace to which an offender is put. In the Bahawalpur State, 
the scale among the Brahmans is from 1, anna and 3 pies to 2 annas and 6 pies. 
In the same way the fine among the Bhatias varies from 5 annas to Re. 1-4. 
A Jogi offender besides doing Pundr.haran (bathing in the Ganges and giving a 
feast to the Sadhus) has to pay a fine of Rs. 5. 

Treatment of 565. In properly organized Panchayats, any of the parties to a case pend- 

offentoT””^ ing before the tribunal may be summarily excommunicated for deliberate failure to- 
attend the meeting and remains so until he calls a Panchayat, pays the penalty for 
his default and stands his trial on the original charge. A person failing to carry 
out the orders of the Panchayat is treated as an out-caste. Among the Purbias 
an offender expressing his inability to pay the fine imposed on him is literally 
kicked out of the gathering by four members of the Panchayat. Such expulsion indi- 
cates excommunication. The defaulter can be re-admitted only if he carries out the 
orders of the Panchayat to the letter and pays an additional fine for his contuma- 
cious behaviour.* Inter-dining and inter-marriage with the .excommunicated 
members is stopped and none of the brotherhood will take water from their 
hands or smoke with them from the same bubble bubble. They , are ■ vigorously 
boycotted by the community and even by their priests, but sometimes crawl 
back into the society after the lapse of time, when the incidents have slipped out 
of the people’s memory. But the hold of the governing bodies, though strong in. 
certain localities and castes, is not half so effective, as it used to be; and owing to 
the facilities for travel and the wide field of employment for the labouring classes, 

■ • Not only ore contnoiaciouB offenders coerced bat a person ignoring tbe brotherhood fssimllarly dealt with*. 
A Mnlt&ni in Gnrdaspnr District morriod two or three 'wives without giving a feast •to the brotherhood. Be^was ox- 
commnnic&ted from the caste bnt w&s re*adznitted on begging forgiTeness nnd feeding the whole boznmnnitj’* 
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coBitiinacioiis persons do not feel the pinch of expulsion so acutely as their ances- 
tors did. In the Rohtak District, a Muhammadan Lohar married a woman of an- 
other caste. On being excommunicated from the brotherhood he left for Delhi and 
took up his abode there. Indeed, except in low castes, expulsion and excommuni- 
cation do not, in the modern state of society, signify much inconvenience to the 
offender against social or moral rules and this being the chief foothold of caste- 
government, its efficacy is rapidly on the decline. 

566. The 6ne realized is generally spent on feeding the Panchayator the Disposal of 
brotherhood. The headman is sometimes presented with a turban and the menials**®®' 
ai’e paid small fees in cash ; among the Muhammadans, the Saqqa (water-carrier) 

and the messenger are always paid. When the amount is too large to be ex- 
hausted on the above purposes, it is invested in works of public utility, such as the 
repairs to a temple, mosque or a well, or on the purchase of articles which can be 
of use to the community on festive occasions. The Hindus often send money to a 
Gaushala (place where old and infirm cows are fed). Among the Chamars and 
other low castes, a liberal serving out of liquor at the feast of the brotherhood 
is the favourite way of spending the proceeds of fines. 

Among the Dhes (Barars), the fine is distributed equally to all members -of 
the brotherhood, including the Panohes who receive no extra share. The Pancha- 
yat alone appropriates the fine among the Sansis, The Bishnois remit the whole 
fine to the temple at Mukam (in Bikaner) for expenditure, partly on repairs to 
the temple and partly in purchasing grain for the feed of birds. 

567. The castes enumerated in paragraph 552 under the head of Elective Castes 
and Democratic Panchayats have no standing committees. But they are nevertheless wHch have 
under a form of caste government. The castes not named in the said para- no standing 
graph, or at all events most of them, have no provision for the regular disposal of committees, 
questions relating to caste government. 

In the castes of the latter kind, when the members are of opinion that 
one of them has committed an offence against caste rules which ought to be 
dealt with, they convene a meeting where the question is discussed, and if the 
person concerned is considered guilty, a punishment is proposed for him and 
pressure is brought to bear on him to comply with the orders. When 
the community is united and strong, the decision is enforced* by the threat 
of excommunication, t but when such is not the case, the community usually 
splits into factions and no action can be taken. In matters concerning 
individuals, the community tries to use its good offices to bring about an 
amicable settlement, failing which, one of the parties is referred to the Civil Court 
and some of the members of the brotherhood undertake to support him by 
giving evidence on his side. 

The control of the caste, as a whole, is consequently much less in such controL 
cases than in castes with regular Panchayats. Indeed, as a matter of fact, such 
castes have no control whatever over individual members who have little 
difficulty in setting the wishes of the general body at defiance. Cases of this 
nature are of every day occurrence and the strength of the dissenters is 
increasing. In Lahore, particularly, the individual opinions have gone to 
such an extent that the castes, as a body, have ceased to take any notice of the 
breaches of caste rules including interdining and intermarriage. 

568. In rural tract the caste Panohayat of the artizans is in itself a trade Caste Pan- 
guild, for all artizans of one class belong to the same caste. A few instances chayats 
will filustrate how the caste Panchayat deals with professional misconduct, and trade 
As stated before, the purchase by a Teli of unclean rape-seed is punish- Suilde. 

ed by a fine of Be. 1-4-0, while a Kunjra buying vegetables without the 
knowledge of other members of the caste has to pay Be. 1. The Panchayat of 
Hais in the Hoshiarpur District fine the offender against the rules regarding hirt 
■* A Jat of Hoshiarpnr carried a liaison with aChaaar woman in TillagflUaiineftTh. Thnhpa flTn.n ^ftha -ril' 
lage coltctf d Jats of 5 Tillagea and the acsemhly forced the offender to give nphie relation trith the vroman and to 
atone for hia ain by snch methods of jniriffcation as mi^t he prescribed by the Brahmans. 

A Utihammadan in the same district emoked with a Ghamar. The brotherhood assembled and according to 
a Uaulvi's verdict his head was shaved and nails were clipped, and he was made to repeat the VaiiTnit before 
Te.admitted to bis caste ° 

t Excommnnication is by no means easy in f nch cases, and nnder the law sndh a threat wonld perhaps make 
the authors liable to civil damages, where a regular Panchfiyat did not exist In case of failure of an offender to 
suffer the prescribed punishment, the most that can he done is for each member to abstain from interdining or 
smoking with him. ® 
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(clientele) Es. 50. A barber of the Rohtak District began to work for the client 
of another member of the caste. He was fined Rs, 100. A Kumhar in the 
Gurdaspur District fired his kiln on Amarcas (last day of the dark fortnight) 
which was observed by the caste as a holiday. He escaped excommunication by 
offering an apology, preparing the smoking pipe for thePanchayat and paying 
4 annas to the barber. 

In the cities and larger towns, there are committees of artisans of the nature 
of trade guilds ; but members of different castes following the same occupation 
join it without distinction and these associations have no connection whatever 
with the caste Panchayats. 

Trade guilds as distinguished from caste Panchayats are unknown in 
rural tracts. In cities and towns some old trade and artizan guilds exist and 
others are in the course of formation. The most important institution is the 
Desi lieopdUr Mandal (the Indian Chamber of Commerce), which deals with very 
general questions relating to trade. It has succeeded in persuading the larger 
merchants of Lahore to close their shops on the last Sunday of the month. 
Committees have also been formed by traders and artizans of different kinds to 
regulate the hours of business and the wages of skilled labour. The shop-keepers 
in the Dabhi Bazar of Lahore, for instance, will not sell goods on any account 
after 8 f.u. The Goldsmiths, both Hindu and Muhammadan, will not charge 
for any particular class of work below the rates fixed by them in a pam- 
phlet which has been printed for the use of all members of the profession. 
At Kot Kapura in the Faridkot State there is a committee of traders of aU 
castes, consisting of representatives of each caste who decide cases relating 
to trade. The towns of Faridkot and Mehyanwali Mandi have similar com- 
mittees. The labourers of Hot Hapura have also formed a committee which 
fixes the' minimum wage below which no labourer dare work. 

Such committees do not generally exercise the powers of Panchayats, but 
the members under the guidance of the headman (called the Chaudhri) try to 
boycott an offender. In some cases the committees manage to impose and collect 
fines for breach of certain prescribed rules. The Shoe Merchants of Lahore will 
nol, for instance, sell a pair of shoes for a smaller price than what they may 
write down on paper and if they do so, they have to pay a fine to their guild. 

560. But no society can exist without some kind of organization and 
fercnces.ctc. while casle Panchayats are losing theirhold on the various social groups ; on the one 
hand education and the influence of westeim civilization are awakening people to 
the necessity of ridding their social system of abuses and modifying their rules to 
suit the requirements of the times, and on (he other, the growing prosperity 
and the levolling-effcots of distribution of wealth are creating a desire among the 
castes who have hitherto had a comparatively low status io raise themselves in 
the Focial scale. 'With this view, Sabhas, Associations and Conferences have been 
cst.ablished by different castes. Although supposed to satisfy the craving for a voice 
in social ndminist ration, they conflna their energies merely to economic problems, 
sneh as, the redaction of expenses on ceremonies connected with marriage and 
death ; acquiescence in the breach of rules committed by individuals, which the 
committees arc powerless to prevent ; adoption of measui’os for the spread of 
etlucation in the social group ; and except in the case of the highest castes, tlie 
discussion cf means of finding an exalted origin for the caste and raising the 
liody in the estimation of Government and the public. The latter tendency is a 
coti.«equctice of the distinction between the traditional status and the position 
acquired by wealth, which is still very strong in this country. In the society, a 
iwr man of higli birth still commands more respect than a wealthy member of a 
low c-isto, nltliough the intensity of the feeling is gradually disappearing. Wo 
ff-e that in the past, castes acquiring wealth and power have managed to achieve 
n high origin in order to maintain the dignity of their position. It is not surpris- 
ing that history should repeat itself. 
The number of anch organizations 
is so for not very largo but they aro 
mnliiplying rapidly. Some of tbo 
associations now in cxistcnco in tho 
Province arc named in tho margin. 
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By way of illustration of tlie remarks made above, it may be mentioned 
■tbabtboMobra Rajput Sabba which, as the name will signify, is a committee of the 
-leading members of the Mehra (Jhinwar) caste, is concerned chiefly with the 
•acquisition of the status of Rajput. In the same way Kakkezais who have in the 
past boon treated ns Muhammadan Elalals aro trying to prove that they are really 
Tathans, while tho Mair and Tank Sunars want to be recognized as Rajputs. 

The Jangira Committee of a sub-caste of Tarkhans and Lohars is trying to 
establish that they are Brahmans and stylo themselves as Maithal or Vishkarma 
Vansh Maithal Brahmans. Tho Qaum Sudhar Sabha is an association of Nais 
•(barbers) who wish to pass as Kshattriyas. and so on. 

570. From time immemorial, tho King has, in this country been looked upon Connection 
•as an incarnation of God. Tho spontaneous and unpremeditated bi-eaking loose of of the Kinf 
•the populace to actually worship tho stops of Their Majesties’ thrones, immediately with the 
after the unprecedented Coronation Onrbar at Delhi and tho loving and devotional caste sys- 
bomago paid by tbe masses at Vbo memo-rable Darshan pYOcssaian of tbeBadsbabitian. 

Mela (people’s ffito) wore practical proofs of the fact that the instinct is still 
olive in tho hearts of tho people. In ancient time.'?, tho Brahmans direc.ted 
ritunl and the sages wore tho repositories of spiritual knowl^ge. It is also true 
•that tho King depended a great deal upon the spiritual assistance of the holy 
people as is beautifully described by Kalidasa.* But the veiy essence of the Hindu 
‘Society combined temporal power with clerical authority and the King was not only 
responsible for tho maintenance of peace, the protection of his subjects and 
■administration of Civil and Criminal Justice, but he was also the protector of tho 
•castes and orders and it was his duty to see that each was devoted to its duty, 
in order. t Tho acquisition of Drahn Vidija (Divine knowledge) by some of the 
Kings, entitling them to impart religious instruction oven to sages, as in the case 
•of Janaka and others, associated them more closely with caste government. 

This duty of preventing caste confusion vested in the King till tho doira- 
fnU of Hindu power, but it did not end there- Tbe account of caste government 
received from Eowari (see paragraph 558) shows that even in the time of the 
Moghal Emperors, the Delhi Court was considered tho head of all caste Panchayats, 
and that questions affecting a caste throughout the Province could not be settled 
except at Delhi and under tho guidance of the ruler for tho time being. Remnants 
•of the old system are found in some of tho Native States, to this day. In 
the small Simla Hill States a man once oxcomniunicatod for breach of caste rules - 
cannot bo re-admitted without tho permission of the Chief and the purificatory 
•ceremony of drinking Paiichgivya must bo performed in his presence. In the 
Jind State, tho Panchos of tho Aggarwal, Cbhimbn, Khatri, Jat and Oswal castes 
•are appointed by the State. In tho territory adjoining Simla (forming a part 
■of the Kconthal State), acquired by tho Patiala State in 1815, cases 
•of infidelity of women are referred to the Dovata (God) at Junga and 
•decided through tho intervention of tho R«ja who acts as his Minister. 'I’he 
parties concerned go to Junga and explain tho facts of tho case to tho Raja 
who makes the declaration on behalf of the God as to whether the woman, if 
•excommunicated by the Panchdyat may or may not bo re-admitted, and if so, 
what punishment should bo meted out. No one but tho Raja in person may 
■discharge this high oGSee. If the Raja happens to bo a minor or is away from 
•Junga, tho cases must remain in abeyance. A few years ago, the Patiala Darbar 
Ihad occasion to take exception to the Unja uf Junga (Keonthal) issuing summons 
in writing in such cases to men living in Pa'tiahv territory. It was held 
'iibat the Raja could exert his influence on those people ns the head of 
'-their community, but could not command them as a ruler. In the case of other 
Hill States such as, Dhami, Bhajji, etc., tho cases relating to caste are also referred 
•to tho Rajas, to whom the parties and a few leading men go for decision. No 
record is prepared and the procedure is summary. The parties are asked to speak the 
'truth, and are, if necessary, sworn. The firm belief in the divinity of the ruler, pre- 
vents the people from tho very attempt to tell a lie. Tbe decision given is verbal. 

* '■ That welfare should reiga in all tho seven Angas (olauicnts} of ny state is a matter of course sinee yon. 

• ore the avortor of all tho calamities, whether coming from gods or from men Ba^uvonsa 1, 60. 

“That my aubiccU live tho fall period of human life, are tree from fear and arc never vimted by calamities - 
:i8 olldno to (the virtue 61) your spiritual powers," — Ibid. 63. 

t Mono, VII, 85. 
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Not only are cases relating to castes decided in this manner, but some of the- 
minor Chiefs employ the same method. for the disposal of petty cases relating to 
Porest administration, etc. Noticing the facilities -which caste government 
afforded for the settlement of petty disputes, Major (no-w Col.) Popham Young,. 
C.I.E., acting at the time as Settlement Commissioner in the Patiala Stale, dre-w 
up an elaborate scheme for the decision of petty Civil cases by Panohayats and 
had it sanctioned by the Darbar. It is said to be -working successfully. Similar 
measures have fol* some time been under consideration for introduction in British, 
territory. In dealing with the administration of a country, where the caste 
system is so closely interwoven with the lives of the people, no ruler can help 
undertaking tC' ar'bitrate in some of the questions relating to the institution. The- 
introduction of the Punjab Alienation of Land Act, under the provisions of which 
none but a member of the agricultural tribes can purchase land from an agricnl- 
-turist, although based upon agrarian and economic considerations, is looked upon 
by the so called caste-ridden masses, as nothing more or less than a measure cal- 
culated to enforce the traditional occupation of the most numerous castes in the 
Province. It has naturally stimulated, in almost all the castes, a tendency to 
claim an aflSnity with one or the other of the castes declared by Government 
as agricultural. The recent growth of the efforts to acquire the status of Eajput' 
is in no small measure due to the material advantage of being declared an agricul- 
tural tribe and to the dignity which legislative support has given to that class.. 
Executive officers from time to time decide whether or not the claims of such 
applicants are admissible. In other words, Government undertakes to decide- 
what indi-viduals belong to agricultural castes and in a way to restrict the occu- 
pation of agriculture to them. That the Indian Ruling Chiefe 'should interest 
themselves in caste questions even outside their territorial jurisdiction is nothing- 
uncommon. Quite recently the Mahtons of the Jullundur and Hoshiarpur 
Districts .enlisted the sympathy of His Highness the Maharaja of Jammu and 
Kashmir who, as the head of the Rajput community of this part of the country, de- 
clared them to be Rajputs, similarly to certain other sub-castes of that community. 
But this is not all. People are already beginning to refer for the decision of the- 
officers of Government, questions relating to the status of castes. The Mahtons 
above alluded to, after a great local controversy, applied to the Settlement Officer- 
of one of the districts, asking that they should be noted as Rajputs in the revenue- 
records, on the strength of She decision of the Rajput Prantik Sabha. 

Caste and Sub-Caste. 

671. Senart and others have held that the sub-caste ought really to be 
regarded as caste, because that is the endogamous circle. This "view is however- 
based, on the one hand, upon the impression that endogamy is the sole criterion of 
caste and, on the other, upon the theory that function alone has been the cause of the- 
welding of separate tribes into groups which came to be called castes. An ezamina- 
-tion of the sub-castes, however, makes it clear that numerous processes of fission and 
fusion have been at work in the formation of the groups now commonly kno-wn as 
castes. In the Appendix to Table XIH, printed in "Yolume IH of this Report, the- 
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Maohhi, sub-castes of fifteen castes, named in the margin; have been 
Ea'^n?* and in discussing these processes, I shall draw- 

Shefa.' upon the lists for illustration. "Eor facility of referentje,. 
Sunar. striking examples for each caste have been put\ together 
under the different heads implying the processes of formation of sub-castes, in- 
Subsidiary Table lH appended to this Chapter. 

-With a- view to- 
illustrate the process 
of formation of sub- 
castes which will be 
examined in the fol- 
io-wing paragraphs, I 
^ve in the margin a- 
table showing in re- 
spect of -three funo- 
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* One snb.caste being common to more ca a tea than one the total of the foUo-iring columns nrill not agree- 
-irith these iigares. 
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■fcional' castes — vie., Lohar, Maolibi and Snnar — the number of sab-caste names , 
-•which are identical ■with those classed underthe other castes for which sub-castes have 
been sorted.^ It •will be seen that out of the 627 major sub-castes of Snnar 604 are 
-found in the other 14 castes noted in the table. The remaining names may also be 
identical witb certain sub-castes of other castes- For all practical purposes, there- 
fore, the Sunar may be treated as a typically functional caste with no nucleus of 
its own. The Machhis show. 396 sub-caste names common to other castes and the 
Lohars have 50 per cent; such sub-castes. 

572. The nucleus of the sub-castes in all the Hindu castes are the ffoiras Gctma. 
.which unite individuals with one or another of the great ancient sages. There are 
-eight principal Gotras,— Jo madag'ni Bharadwdjah PishiodmUrdtri Qotamah Vasish- 
tlwli Eashyapdgastydh munayo gotrhdrindh. (Jamadagni, Bharadwaj, Vishwamitr, 

Atri, Gotam, Vasisht, Kashyapa and Agastya are the sages who originated the 
-Gotras). But altogether there are said to be 42 such groups. With the excep- 
tion of Shudras, who are supposed to have no Gotra (although some of them 
profess to own the Kashyapa Gotra), every Hindu is supposed to belong to one or . 
•another of the 42 groups alluded to. The Gotra is hereditary and implies 
lineal male descent. The Brahmans claim to be the desoendan-ts of the Rishis 
to whose Gotras they belong, while the Rajputs, Khatris, Aroras, etc., are believed 
■to bo the descendants of the disciples of those sages. The real significance of 
■the Gotra has been the subject of much discussion. Some hold that the founders 
of these Gotras, were leaders of large bands of Aryan settlers and that the whole 
settlement was known after the name of its protector. According to this theory 
the priests, the warriors, the traders and the servile class should have equally 
.adopted the distinguishing name of the colony. But there are certain Gotras 
which are only found among the Brahmans and some are peculiar to certain other 
'Castes. The late Sir Denzil Ibbetson was of opinion that these were probably 
tribal names. But if the Gotra originally signified a tribe or a settlement, the 
-group should have been endogamous and not rigidly exogamous as it actually 
is. Assuming that some of the tribes got completely absorbed into 
particular castes, these castes must necessarily have an earlier nucleus. But 
we have so far not been able to trace any pre-Gotra divisions of the Varnas or 
Jatis. No attempt has been made by the Sanskrit Grammarians, Panini, etc., to 
•explain the derivation of this term, but obviously it consists of two words Go= 
land and <ra= protect— i.e., it must have meant originally the designation of a 
family which protected its lands. In the ancient days when the population 
was mainly pastoral and agricultural, possession of land was of vital importance 
to the very existence of a family, and succession being even in %hose days, by 
lineal male descent, the propagation of the ancestral name was apparently the 
surest guarantee to unquestioned inheritance. For the origin of Gotra^ we must, 
therefore, seek in the direction of ancestral relationship rather than tribal or 
-communal organisation. But we find that every one of the sages whose names 
-are mentioned in the Vedas or the other ancient books, did not find a Gotra. 

And yet they must have left descendants. . It is therefore difficult to hold that aU 
Brahmans are the descendants of the sages to whose names they attach themselves. 

The only possible explanation seems to be that the Gotras were founded 
by the more distinguished sages, who were not only advanced spiritually but who 
also had large followings in the way of disciples. I will take the case of, say, 
Bharadwaj. His descendants were naturally called Bharadwaj, but all his dis- 
'Ciples also took pride in attaching themselves to his name, for the sake of 
spiritual benefit^ by virtue of its sanctity. And it is a well known custom in this 
-country that the disciples of the same Guru, who are known as Gur-bhdi, behave . 
in the same way as if 'they were real brothers. Consequently, the descendants 
.as well the disciples of Bharadwaj came to be kno-wn as Bharadwajes and the 
prohibition of inter-marriage between them, which originated in their spiritual 
relationship soon welded them into an exogamous group. Instances of spiritual 
irelationship in the Christian Church, e.g., God-father and God-daughter, standing 
in the way of marriage are, I believe, not uncommon. Disciples belonging 
-to the other Vamas, of course, formed such groups within their own classes, -but 
they were as closely knitted together as the descendants and the Brahman dis- 
«ipleB of the great sages. 
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ia 573. In every caste there are groeps -which bear geographical names and. 

a ocaii o^yionsly Signify that the residence of a section of a caste in a locality some- 
what removed from their main habitat isolated them into self-contained groups. 

Among the Aggarwals the Fades sub-caste apparently implies residence 
away from the stronghold of the caste. The Bawalia, Jangal, Thai, Qnnauji, etc.,, 
similarly show the separation of certain sections of Aggarwals owing to residence- 
in the Bawal, Jangal, Thai or Kananj territory. The Bagri^ Gangawai, Gharwal, 
Bhinsi, Pbagwari, Ahirs ; the Bharochi, Chanawar, Jam-wal, Jandial, Pakhral, 

' Poth-wari, Sindhi, Awdns ; the Afghani, Aspani, Bagdadi, Daryai, Isakheli, Kar- 
nali, Karen, Sindhi, Biloches ; the Dakhshani, Gangotre, Jamwal, Qanauji,. 
Maharashtra, Kashmiri, Pushkarna, lirahmans ; the Bagria, 'Gaddi, Marhata, Mnl- 
tani, Mewat, Chuhras; the Bukhari, Arbi, Mashhadi, Pothohari, Multani, FaMrs 
the Bangru, Hariana, Shahpura, Hazara, Jhansi, Kandiwdl, Godawari, Marhatta,. 
Pardesi, Kabli, Jats ; the Burdwani, Marwari, Mathre, Gaddi, Qandhari, 
Saharan, Kanoji, Gujrati, Kharar, Bopar, Mahlog, Marahta, K/tofns ; the Arbi,. 
Balkhi, Bagri, Gangotri, Jamwal, Kangri, Saharan, Qanauji, Sahiwal, Hansi,. 
Guler, Lohars ; the Jamwal, Multani, Mandeali, !l^ngri, Machhis ; the- 
Kulachi, Kandhari, Lahori, Dakhni, Musallis; the Ohambeal, Dharaial,. 
Indoria, Mandiwal, Marhata, Sangla, Dogra, Rajputs ; and the Ujaini, Multani, 
Panjabi, Nagauri, Dehli, Bhera, Bangali, Siinars; fall under the same- 
category. The Katooh Rajputs seem to show a curious case of fission, the- 
term is said to be derived from Kot Vick or Kotoeh, because the younger 
brother of an ancient chief of Kangra who had thrown his elder brother into a 
well, while out hunting, installed himself as the Raja in Kot Kangra, but on his 
elder brother, the Raja, being taken out alive, his dominions were confined to 
the four walls of the fort, while the other brother ruled the countryside and estab- 
lished himself at Goler. The descendants and .followers of the elder brother 
were thenceforward called Golerias and those of the younger brother Katoches. 

In some cases, perhaps, members of a different caste and belonging to a par- 
ticular locality came to reside with a caste into which they were gradually absorbed, 
but instead of retaining the designation of the original caste they clung to the name 
of their native place and founded a sub-caste known by that name. Sucli sub-castes 
as Dogra (Awan) and Kashmiri (Biloch) point to the assimilation of the Dogras or 
Kashmiri Muhammadans to Awans or Biloches, in consequence of prolonged 
residence among the people. The existence of similar geographical names such 
as Dogra, Kanauji, Kashmiri, Gangotri, among the artizan castes as well as other 
castes seems .to point to the fact that while on the one hand the artizan castes 
were formed locally by the adoption of the occupation by various castes, ou the 
other, the members of the artizan fraternity of one place were readily admitted 
into the similar caste of another locality to which they migrated in search of 
livelil-.ood, although they retained some of the social usages of their native place 
which still form the distinguishing feature of tho sub-castes. The above observa- 
tions will show that the processes of both fission and fusion have been at work 
in the formation of sub-castes falling under this head. 

noticed that with the growth of population and 
tho n-laxation of Yamdshrama dharma, it became necessary for members of each 
Vann adopt ocenpations othortban the prescribed one. The estimate, in the social 
of tho occupations adopted by indi-viduals, formed tho basis of a higher or 
Iwor status inside tho caste, if tho change was not sufficient to exclude thf persons 
fruin thf* ra-to. The .lotshi Aggarwal who learnt astrology — the profession of 
tho Bridirnnn— ratikod high, hot the Tamoli (betel-leaf seller) Aggarwal who 
RthiptMl i!u- work of Kunjnis had to be content -with a low place in the caste 
gn-.'iiiion. Sfmilat ly, the zamindar or sodagar (tiador) Aliir ranks high and 
III-} Oawjilri, a little lower, while the Ajanvilh (shepherd) Dhak-puchh (one who 
taj H for gum) and Janib (tho indigenou.s snrgcon) are sub-ca.stes near 

tL-‘ hjttofu of rrif* .ccah*. The functional sub-ca-ftes of Awans, such as, Churigar 
maker), Glio-*! fgra*.s .eeller), Hajjara (barber), Jandral (millraan), Baliishli 
rarric-r), Br'ifind'i (weavf?r), Chamrang (tanner) are all low, except Zamindar, 
('-lerk) and Mnkhdilm (holy). The lower ca.stcs always attribute tho 
d of the-r to th** adoption of the degrading profe-s.sions, from 

; h'jt i* rery l:fc‘-ly that some of the members of the artiz:in castes 
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of Lohars, Nais, etc., vrho resided in a homogeneous Awan tract, gradually merged, 
into the tribal organization and came to be looked upon as sub-castes foraed by 
fission rather than accretions from distinct functional castes. 

The Acharaj are a low sub-caste of Brahmans, because they receive gifts 
at the after-death rites. The Attar, Tamoli, and Teli-raja, are functional 
groups which are less degraded, and the group of sub-castes known as Halwah •, 
(cultivating) Brahmans are looked down upon in Kangra, while Pujari, Padha,. 

Parohat, Jotshi are standard sub-castes.‘ The Talwaris probably acted at one time as 
soldiers, and the Lohars acted in the old days as smiths. The name Gopal, per- 
haps, signifies nothing more than keeping cows which every Brahman is supposed 
to do. The Chuhras have functional na.stes like Ohhapariband, Hajam, Loh- 
tia, Untw^l, Ohirimar and Padhe, the last implying either an accretion, 
from Padha Brahmans as alleged by the people, or that of some ancestor 
of the sub-caste had, at one time, taken to teaching Ghuhra -boys. 

The existence of funciional sub-castes amongst the Fakirs can only mean 
the conversion into their order of members of such sub-castes of other 
castes. The Jats have sub-castes with a wide functional range from Hali 
(cultivater), Basati (shopkeeper), Dalai (broker), Gopal (cowherd), Ajali 
(shepherd). Mistri (smith), Mashki (waterman), Pandi (weight carrier), Qanungo, 

Qassai (butcher), Qazi, Bamal (fortune-teller), Ragi (musician), Untw^il (camel 
driver) to Pujari (devotee) , and nothing short of the dirty professions would, 
degrade them. The Khatris have also a large number of sub-castes formed 
with reference to occupations, fromBazaz (cloth merchant) and Qanungo down to 
Ohirimar and Pandi. Besides the sub-castes named after the professions 
pertaining to blacksmiths, the Lohars have Josbi, Pahde and Pandat. They are 
found mostly among the Muhammadans and consist apparently of converts from 
Brahmans of these functional sub-castes, who threw in their lot with the Lohars. 

The Taksalia (meaning an employee at the mint) is a high sub-caste. The M&Jhhis 
have Gandhi, Ohirlmdr, Mahigir, Mdshki, etc., and can even tolerate a sub-caste 
of Chamrangs (tanners) , for after aU fishing is not an occupation much superior 
to tanning. No occupation can be too degrading for Musallis, and some of their 
sub-castes with superior names such as Teli are obviously accretions. Snake 
catching is a favourite pastime in the Province and the Sapadha, Nag or. Naglu 
sub-caste, which is found in many castes including the Musallis, points to dexter- 
‘ity in the art, rather than to a tntemistio origin. The presence of such sub-castes 
as Mahlglr, Nain, Pandi, and Qassab among the proud Rajputs is somewhat 
. surprising, but all these sub-castes exist among Muhammadans and seem to have 
been formed by fission, owing to the relaxation of the functional restrictions 
among the converts to Islam. The convert Sheikhs cover a wide 
range of castes and consequently sub-castes like Bazaz, Bhdnd, Pdndha, 
Qanungo, Gharam-farosh, Gadagar and Bahishti are found amongst them. But 
the Qanungo and other Sheikhs of high status will not intermarry with the sub- 
oastes of a lower status. 

One thing is clear from the above examination of sub-castes — viz., that 
most of the functional groups were formed at a time when certain restrictions had 
become rather lax and a diversity of occupations outside hereditary functions was 
tolerated without severing the communal tie of the caste. 

On the other hand, instances of accretions to castes by the adoption of 
their traditional occupations are numerous. The Ghopra, Bahri- (Khatri), Dakhna, 

Ghawla (Arora), Biloch, Bania, Bhat, Bhatia, Bhojki, Bodla, Ghogatta sub-castes of 
'Jats* are accounted for by the latter process which is at work even at presentj^in 
the south-western Punjab (the Muzaffargarh and Dera Ghazi Khan Districts) 
where every person cultivating land, whether Arain, Arora, Rajput or Daudpotra 
is called a Jatand is treated as a member of that community only distinguishing 
himself by the caste of his origin. Similarly Ahir, Aggarwal, Arain, Arora, Awan, 

Bahri (Kbatri) Kholdiar, Ghauhan, Gujar, Ghhatri, etc., sub-castes of Lohars and 
Sunars seem to be due largely to the adoption by members of other castes and 
tribes of the hereditary occupation of blacksmiths and goldsmiths. 

576. The adoption of widow remarriage has been the cause of the transfer Variatioa ia 
of many a group of the higher castes to data and other castes of the same status p'*®* 

* ticei. 


* The Halirihs hare not retained themselTes as a sub-caste. 
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But such accretions have been completely absorbed. One instance of separation 
of a group in this -way is that of Mahtons, who had, mainly on accouct of the 
introduction of this practice and partly to the cultivation of land, been degraded 
from Rajputs to a separate caste, but have recently been re-admitted to the Rajput 
community with, of course, a comparatively low status. The Garas of Kamal-are 
descendants of Muhammadan Rajputs by Karewa marriages. The sentiment 
against widow remarriage is disappearing now, but it is said that till recently, 
when a Muhammadan Rajput in that locality married a widow, his offspring was 
not recognized by the caste and such children gradually formed into a separate 
group.* The Barogras (probably equivalent to Bigra Imd — mixed) of Kullu are 
said to be the descendants of Thakkars or Kanets from Dagi women. 

576. The prosperity or distinction of a family or group of families has 
often led to the formation of a sub-caste with an artificial status. Instances of 
sub-castes of this type are Barhia, Mehtar, and Bahadar amongst the Aggarwals 
(the sub-castes of Rajbans, Raj Kumar, Rajshahi, Thakar -are quoted to trace de- 
scent from Raja Aggarsen or Ugrasen, a leader of the caste, to prove the 
Kshattriya origin of Aggarwals) ; Balwan (powerful), Ohaudhri, Mukhia, Raja^ 
Shahzada among the Aliirs ; Mahar, Malak, Raja , Wazir among the Awans 
(they have also sub-caates designated by nicknames such as Kamina (mean)y 
Khota (donkey), Tbag (a cheat) which indicate a low status); Hira, Bhushan, Rikhi, 
Bhupal, Uttam, Mehta, Rajparohit among the Brahmans ; Naik-Badshahi, Bhupal, 
Mehta, Malak, Mehtar, Pandit among the Ghuhras(Ghandal,Kalank, etc., showing 
a low status)i-and so on. It may also be noted that the same sub-caste has a low 
status in one place where most of its members occupy an inferior position in 
society and a higher social rank in another place if some of the members happen 
to be in affluent circumstances. 

The Aroras have interesting examples of the influence of Pathan and Bi- 
loch tribal terminology in designating families of distinction. In the Bahawalpur 
State, the Mukhija Aroras have a group called Mehtani descended from an ances- 
tor who was given the title of Mehta by one of the Kawabs of that State. They 
now form practically a separate sub-caste, after the fashion of the Biloch clans. 
Nandvani, Virmani, Juglani, Israni, etc., are other examples of groups named 
after an illustrious ancestor. In the Mianwali District, on the other hand, the 
Aroras have such sub-castes as Thakre-khel which means the descendants of- 
Thakaria in the same way as the descendants of Isa Khan are Isa-khels and of 
Taja Khan are Taje-khels. 

577. The change of language consequent on prolonged residence in a 
foreign locality, is also said to lead to the formation of sub-castes. The only ex- 
amples which can be cited are the Patnit Khatris and the Kochi Awans, but both 
of whom are found in the western Punjab and cannot be connected with tracts 
where the Himalayan dialects of Patni and Kochi are spoken, unless it be that 
some Khatris and Awans who had occasion to reside in the Himalayas for a 
considerable time and acquired proficiency in those languages were known by those 
names on their return home. 

DiyerRcncoof y78. The attachment to particular sects has also led to the creation of sub- 

viows?”* castes. Tlie Aggarwals, for instance, have Vaishnos, Jainis, Saraogis, Nanak- 
panthis, etc:, constituted into separate sub-castes. The Sultani, Dadupanthi, 
Jainpanthi and Raradasias have separ.’ite sub-castes among the Ahirs. Even the 
Awans (Muhammadans) have a sub-cas^e of Nanakshdhis. There are Rdmanandi, 
Nfoakshahi, and Ramdeo Brahmans. The Ghuhras have sub-castes called Bhag- 
wan, Bhagwati, Hazuri, Somnath, Lanba, Nanakpanthi, and so on. This may be 
due largely to the persons enumerated unwittingly substituting their sect for their 
sub-caste. But there can be no doubt about some of the names representing 
geniune sub-castes. • The division of .lat, Khatri, etc., into Jat Sikh, Khatri Sikh, 
etc., as distinguished from the ordinary Hindu Jat or Khatri was till recently 
looked upon as a social rather than a religious differentiation, and the process is 
still at work in connection with the introduction of new sects and reformed ideas. 


-Ohango of 
1 angoBge. 


*. Somp people meinlain that Gir& -r-hs nn epithet applied to all Unhammadan Bajpata bcoailac they 
fasried the dead, bnt the name is applied onlf to n pirticnlur sectioa and so this derivation seems to be incorrect, 
t It ia possible that Faini may be connected ttith Fatna and the designation may bo dne to residence at 
that town. 
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579. The creation b£ nevr castes bj inistiiro of blood, alluded to in Mami, t'J 

has practically stopped, altbougli even now tbo son of a Rajput from a maid-servant 

is known as Snriora and not treated on tho same level as Eajpnls. But the idea 
of transmission of the caste status by the father, irrespective of the vHfe (j. <?., 
according to the seed, and not to the land, noticed in the Smritis) so prevalent 
nraong tho Muhammadans' has, probably owing to their influence, been fining 
-ground, of late, among the Ifindus, at all events in respect of alliances '.vith tho 
next lower caste. In the Kangra hills, the son of a Brahman father and 
Rajput mother is reckoned as a Brahman. But union with a caste considerably 
lower in tlio social Scale has generally resulted in tho assimilation of tho mem- 
bers of a higlier with a lower caste. Traces of degradation from higher 
to lower castes by this process are abundant among tho Chuhras and Musallis. 

Tho Ahir, Arora, Awan, Babar, Bhat, Chopra, Dahra, Janjna, JaswaJ, .lat, 

Uamboh, Khatri sub-castes of the former and similar names among tlio Mnsalli 
■snb-castes, together with Biloch, Kashmiri, Slohana, Afghan, Pandit, are nothing 
'but accretions by degradation.* 

580. The association of Brahmans with clients of ono particular caste has AKoeiaiioa. 
resulted in their distinguishing theraselves by that caste name. This accounts for 

tho presence of sub-castes like Aggarwal, Ahir, Bahri, Bnnjiihi, Khatri,- Chohan, 

'Dahre (Arora), Janjuo, Kayasth, Kharral and Kliandolwal, among tho Brahmans. 

Tlie existence of the Brahman snb-caste in such castes as Aggarwal, Khatri, Jat 
■and Chulira may be duo to similar reasons or to mixture of blood. 

Change of caste owing to continued close relationship of some kind 
with members of another caste or tribe should also, perhaps, bo classed under 
■this head. This process is noticeable principally in tho change of snb-caste. 

A Virak Jat living in a Sindhu Jat village gradually adopts the latter name 
and gives up his own. I have a fervant — a Kashmiri Pandit — whose sub-caste 
■is Bat, but who, in consequence of long service with our family, is beginning to ho 
called a Kaul. But the effect sometimes extends to changing tho caste as well. 

The Tragt Ja*s in tho Isakhol Tahsil of the Mianwali District living among Niitzi 
Pathans have begun calline themselves Kiazis. A Jat of l.udhiana left his village 
in 1840 and wandered about with Labanas. On his re-appcaranco tho Jats 
refused to recognize him as n Jat and called him a Labana. 

The above are some of the processes which appear to have led to the form- 
■ation of sub-castes, but tho analysis is by no means exhaustive. 

581. So far as regards the origin of the various types of sub-casfes com- latcnnar- 
ivg now to tho rigidity of social rule.s. commensnlity is ordinarily the criterion of 
belonging to a caslo, ». e., all sub-castes of a caste can eat together. But there aroEaJitybe- 
nnmerons exceptions to this rule in the higher castes, caused mainly by gcographi-^^^.®’^^ 
cal distinction, but also by sectarian and other differences. For instance, a Gaur 
Brahman will not eat with a Saraswat and a Kashmiri Brahman will eat with 
neither, A Kahar of tho United Provinces will not interdine witli a Knhar 
(dhinwai*) of the Punjab. Similarly, a Rajput of Rajputaua will abstain from 

eating with one from Kangra. Then again a Khatri of Delhi belonging to some 
Vnishnava school will not eat with a Panjabi Khatri who cats meat. Tho re- 
strictions arc, however, more rigid in tho eastern Punjab than in the lesl of tho 
Province, where tho Brahmans, Rajputs, Khatris, Aggarwals, Arorns and even 
Tarkhans and Lohars all interdine somewhat freely. The Jhinwar too, is not 
•excluded, for very few people object to eating /.-ac/ia food from his hand. 

As regards endogamy, the geographical and sectarian group limits confine 
marital relationship to tlie homogeneous circle, but among tbo sub-ca-stes belong- 
ing to ono loc-ahty, the only restrictions arc those of a hypergamons nature. 

The Khatris, for in.'stance, have on elabor.ate graduated grouping of .sub-castes. J 
•Similarly among the Aroras, a Dakhna and an Utradhi may not intermarry. 

Tho endegamons circle is, thercfoio, narrower than the whole caste, bnt it includes 
numerous sub-castes. Interman iage between the various grades of 5 uu-ca«.te?, 
contrary to the rules of hvpergamy, thongh cf-nsidcred undesirnblo, i* yet a 

* itfti.CM <.f rrics: {‘c Csj. A llrsisiis l.\s Ir-i.c*.';' t a got! 

frr l-iTit!? Irtrt i Kf’.i wrsM.. 1 a l'n.S.= EE tiLo lis li-ij CUr.ilr fer csfrl-il & 

* Ti;t T«,~t sM n't^rrr'J tiecwIrTf m a iEb<arte. 

i Se« Slcit** G’ssiirr, Vcl. 11, pp. iC%— 51?. 
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matter of every day occarrence and does not lay the parties under the ban or 
excommunication or social ostracism. 

Orsanisation. 582. The question of caste government has been dealt -wltb in paragraphs 

B51 — 570. In tracts where the PanchiSyats are a living organism, there is no hard' 
and fast rule as to whether each sub-caste should have a separate tribunal or if 
there should be one for the whole caste. It is largely a matter of convenience. 
If one sub-caste is sufficiently strong in number, it may have • a separate' 
Panclmjat, otherwise all the sub-castes of a caste residing in one locality will 
have one governing body. 

JFrom the above remarks it will be clear that, although there are smaller- 
groups within each caste with reference to commensality, ete., yet it is by no- 
means possible to call a sub-caste an unit which is really the basis of caste dis- 
tinction. Moreover, the modern tendency is to slacken the restrictions dividing- 
one sub-caste from another so as to make social intercourse between the whole 
„ circle of a caste free and unrestricted. 

ne and g 0 g_ The di-vision of a tribe into clans is based mainly on an ancestral or- 
geographical basis. But similarly to the Hindu sub-castes the clans of the present 
day are also the outcome of vaiied influences. The Gardozi or Gildni Sayads are- 
geographical gi’oups by origin, the Ahmadtitii, Ghazluni Biloches and the Hiazi 
or Zakko Khel Fathans signify descent from an illustrious ancestor, but there is 
no lack of instances of accretion from other castes by some of the processes of 
fusion above referred to. The weavers of Kalabagh and Mari (in the Mianwali 
District), for instance, claim Fathan descent, and call themselves Tnrkhel, which 
means gentlemen of the loom (Tur^loom and Jche2=grovp). 

The sub-caste table shows that in all the 15 castes of which the sub-divi- 


sions have been sorted,. 

Caste. 

No. OF SUB-WASTES. 

Caste. 

the number or sub- 
.No. OF BUB-oABTEs. (jjjsteB bss decreascd in- 

1811. 

1881. 

1011. 

1881 . companson witn itsyi. 
This would lead to the- 

1. AggaTTral ... 

2. Abir ... 

3. A-vran 

4. Biloch ... 

5. Brahman ... 

G. Chuhra ... 

7. Unsalli ' ... 

8. Faqir 

286 

420 

1,013 

1,080 

1,484 

2,305 

581 

827 

703» 

687 

2,249 

1,551 

2,173 

1 3,916 
’ 1,022 

9. Jat ... 

10. Ehatri 

11, Lohar ... 

12. Hachhi ... 

13, Bajput ... 

14. Sboikh 

15, Suuar ... 

4,478 

1,558 

1,868 

784 

8,586 

1,068 

1,494 

conclusion that the 
^8 086 modern tendency of 

3!oe 7 uniting the branches of- 

castes is overcoming 
1*687 the processes of fission, 

1,576 Qijjg number of sub- 

castes of each of these- 

castes as calculated 

* Figures relate to the Bania caste. ^ 


castes, compiled by Mr. Maclagan,t from the Tables of 1881, is compared in the- 
margin -with the number ascertained at the recent Census. 

Fimctioiial 584. The sub-castes showing the various processes of fission and fusion in- 

castes and some of the castes have been noticed above. But within one and the same caste 
sub-castes, there are groups at different stages of amalgamation. The artizan castes afford. 

the best illustration. Taking the profession of blacksmiths, there are Jats, 
Khatris, Fathans, Eajputs who have taken to the profession recently but main- 
tain their relationship -with their own caste. These people have not’ yet come- 
under the influence of the functional caste of Lohar. The first stage of fusion is 
visible in sub-castes belonging to Dhiman or Dhaman (wise) section of Lohars- 
such as Eamgarhia, Bedi, Bhardwaj, Bath, Ghattarord (or Ghattdurd), Hanspdl, 
Lakhanpal, &iatri, Ealsi (or Kalse), Ndg (or Ndgi), Fansir, Sohdl, Sokhi, 
Siiri, and Vardi, on the one hand, who consider themselves superior to the- 
Khatis and neither interdine nor intermarry with them, and lower orders like 
Siqligar, Eatha (or Eathor), Hdlband, Ddgi, Barar, Ohangar, Dumna, Ohuhra, 
etc., on the other, whom the Khdtis and their confreres the Mandr, Gdhle, 
Dhol, Atli, Kaler, Sindhu, Mahal, etc., will not admit to social equality.t' 
The second stage is noticeable in the endogamous groups of Dhdman, Khdti,. 


t Punjab Censns Bepozi, 1891, VoL HI, ^ , a. • 

X The Eooial distinotion between the pbatsan and Bhiti groups Is forming the sobject of much disonsBiOp;. 
The Khetis are trying to establish that the i>h8mao8 are in no way superior to them, while the former maintam- 
they have from time immemozlal held a much higher status. 
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etc., -vrbere several sub-castes professing different origin mix freely. There 
are, of course, intermediate stages where interdining is allowed, but not inter- 
marriage and the hypergamons grades within each endogamous group. 

In the third stage the Lohars have forgotten their original sub-caste and 
have adopted some nomenclature based upon consideration of locality, status, 
otc. Bhupal, Baharln, Darwesh, Ohakwal, Desi, Deswal, Jamwfil, etc., are . sub- 
castes of this nature. 

The fourth stage of complete absorption into the caste is represented 
by persons who call themselves merely Lohars without being able to mention any 
sub-caste or got, and who have been returned under the head ‘ Unspecified.’ 

Most of these cases are met with among the converts to Islam. 

585. Altogether 238 (215 major and 23 minor) castes have been registered castes, 

at the recent Census against 333 in 1881 . The difference is not very great con- 
sideiing that several synonymous names have been clubbed together on the pre- 
sent occasion. For instance, of the castes returned separately in 1881 or 1901, 

Bffghhm hits been iacladed in Mali, Batei'a and Thavi in Baj, Brahman 
Moliyul in Brahman, Charhoa in Dhobi, Chamrang in Khatik, Dogra in 
Eajput, Darein in Mallah, Husaini in Brahman, Jarrah in Nai, Knchband in 
Sirkiband, Kxitana in Musalli, Kamnchi in Mirasi, Marth and Satiar in Jat, 

Kanbsii in Bhatiara, Palleditr in Sheikh, Rangrez in Lilari, Reya in Rajput, Sehnai 
in Dumna. The castes which appear in the present Table XIII, but did not appear 
in the corresponding Table of 3901 are named in the margin. Of these, Bagri 

and Churigar appeared in the 1881 Tables. Arya and 
Khnisa are new castes and have been described in the 
Glossary printed at the end of this Chapter, although a few 
people had begun calling themselves Arya by caste in 
1881. Leaving alone such castes as had appeared in 1881 
under some other name, the discoveries of new castes 
since 1881 are confined to Abdal, Bhil (a Rajputana 
caste), Bot, KhAlsa, Khushiibi, Nar, Phiphra, Barah, Bari, Barogra, Bhnmaj (a 
caste of the United Provinces), Jad, Jaba, Kikan, Magh, Murai, Ramija, Sbidli, 

Singikat and Sodhan. All these castes have been described in the Glossary, 
except Sodhan whose members (found in Rawalpindi) have returned themselves 
as Rajputs. 

586. It has been noticed in pax’agraph 248 that not only have caste pre- caste nmnug - 
indices survived among the converts from Hinduism to Islam, but that the immi- Tvr nTianurm. 
gi’ant tribes of Muhammadans have also come under the influence of the institution, ao-na. 

A list of Muhammadan tribes which are in their origin foreign to this country 
is given in paragraph 247. All Muhammadan tribes are, as a rule, endogamous, 
although Iho restriction regarding marriage is not so rigid as amongst the 
Hindus, and is usually confined to the selection of the first wife. The 
validity of cousin manaage according to Muhauimadan Law does not countenance 
the formation of exogamous groups, but nevertheless some of the converts — e. ^., 
the high caste Sheikhs — ^usually avoid near cousins and look with disfavour 
upon the gradual disappearance of the restriction. The Muhammadan society 
appears to have been divided ori^nally into only two classes, the gentlemen 
and the menials, but in India, diversity of occupations has led to the 
formation of numerous exclusive groups, over and above the tribes and the 
converted Hindu castes. I cannot do better than to draw upon an interesting 
article in the Urdu Magazine, the ‘ Sala-i-Am,’ Delhi, for October 1912. The 
Editor, Khan Bahadur Mir Masir Ali Khan, quotes from a Persian work of Mirza 
Qatil, whom he considers to be an authority on the subject. 

“ He divides the Muhammadans into Ashraf (the genteel) and Ajlaf (the lower orders), 
and goes on to say that in India the A&Jiraf class iuclndes four groups, viz ., Sheikh, Sayad, 

Moghnl, and Pntlian, provided that the}’ preserve their parity of blood i. e., if a ifoghal 
adopts the ocenpation of a Saqqa (water-carrier) for his livelihood, even though it may be 
out of extreme necessity, he will no longer belong to the Ashraf class and his fraternity 
'with tliQ wi}l cease. He can fh^res/ter fnfermarry oniywitli tie water carriers. 

Similarly, if a Sayad or Sheikh contracts matrimonial alliance with some artizan gronp, he 
will have to aspimilate himself with that gronp and be called by that name. The two 
essentials of castoj namely, birth and ocenpation, are thns recognized as the condition of 
preserving the purity of blood, and the breach of one of these rules leads to degradation. 
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CnAms 


C?-r:i Kt^crt. j casts aso sce-caste. 


O: I'7ri<r crd»>~, ths nrthans rtp c^i'stingoished as BSzSri vrliich may Ira taken as 

r-i tcfljr.c^s man. Th» Aitdr (distiller, not of liquor) is rroknnod tlio liighcst, 

Tr *■ striae weavers, book-sellers, cloth tnorchanls are included amongst 

tr :• hieh ctP.'i art?. Tr.o Hat— Ai (stvecimeat seller), Rangres, Knnjra, Lobar and Ixharddi 
(rr-.rjirr.t-'ri C'‘rno next. £7;t’drsn/ffir {domestic servant), Farrdsh (servants wbo look after 
carj'-.’ttirj:;, and Cftsb'idrs ib\toa bearers) rank next. Tho barbers and surgeons aro 
C''r.?i iere i of cqral r.ink and so are Rikdlddrs (groums), cooks and confectioners. Tho 
S' : (w^tcr carrier}, syce, Dc^fho fmssbdlcbi) and Kabdr rank lower. Tho musicians (tho 
danrirg girl cl.ass’, though not among tho Auhrtf (gonteol) class, claim the rank owing to 
th- ir h?^-'ci-.'.tion with the higher clashes. The Dnms (mirasi) aro not S/jari/bnt call them- 
f- lvc< Sayad and -wish to sequire tho title of Mir. 

Kunjraa and Bhatinrns would pass as Pathnns. Tho former are called Nawitb S.thib 
RT.'t the latter assume tbe title of Salim Sbdhi or Slier Shdlii and consequently suffix tbo 
t-tle of Kh.an to their names. The Kamlrabs, Parachns, Khojas and Bolirns are sepnrjilo 
cas*.*’' who intermarry withm their own circle, and not outside. It is noted that tho dis- 
tineti-in of {lineage) is more ehaborato in tbo towns than in tho cities, 

tr.'" it.halijtr.r.t? of the former thns paining a superiority. Tho Editor notes that 
the roirtijnii ;ns appertaining to tho Ashntf class are changing and remarks that while 
in t*;’ former rase, service of tho State ranks high, commerce is now considored tnoro 
r'tTneSire, bccatiso it is the means of Bccumnlating wealth. Tho marks of equality of status 
r.m-.r.g the c.a?ta» arc : — Eatinir from (!) one Dastarkhaxedn, f. c. table, (2) association on tho 
ra:;.o level a-nd (•>) intermarriage.” 

'i'lii;: account hnves littlo doubt ns regards tbo existence of func- 
ti'in.al groups in tlio castes of local Mnbamm.'idans. Tho quostiou of govern- 
ing l) 0 <li»‘.s has been noticed tinder caste government, paragraph 553. lint tho 
rorulitiiiTiS are diametrically opposed to tho ideals of Islam ns shown in tho 
folh'wing rpiotation ; — 
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DISTRIBUTION BY CASTE. 

688. Tiio numcricallj stvongost castes are Jat, Bajput, Clanmar, Brabman, local distri- 

Arain aad Chahra. By far batiom 
the most nuineroiis arc the Ja< 
Jats'aritli a population of 
closo on 5 millions. Their 
local distribution is indicat- 
ed on tbo marginal map*. 

The base of the black rcet- 
angles is propt)rtional to 
tbo total population of iho 
district or state, and tbo 
height indicates the ratio 
of tho Jats to the total po- 
ptilation of tbo unit. Ac- 
cording to tho scale noted 
on tho map, tho superficial 
area of each rectangle is 
proportional to tbo Jat po- 
pulation of tho unit con- 
litining its base, Jubbal 
(Simla Hill Slates) is tho 
only locality Ti'hcrn no Jats have l>o?n ret urned. '1 hronghout tho rest of tho I*rovince, 
the ubiquitous .Ini is found in larger or ainnllor numbers. They are fiomovrbnt scarce 
in tho Aitock District and fhn Ilunnlayan Nninral Division, tho proportion being 
lowest in Attock, Nahnn, Mnndi, Sulcctand Chamba, whilo tho strength is smallin 
Kangra and Simla. The principal .Tat tracts are Rohtak (34 per cout.), Ludhiana 
(35 per cent.), Mianwali (8 1 per cent .), MuMffargarh (SO per coni.), Multan (SI por 
cent.), Ivohnm (48 per cent.), Mnler Kotin (32 j)or cent.), Fnridkot (3C per cent.), 

Jind (34 per coni.), Kabha (.30 por cent.), and Patiala (29 per cent.). In other 
words, the Jats arc found in nlmndanco on tbo banks of tho Indus and in tho east 



central tract consisting of iho I’hnlkinn States and Ludhiana, tho v.ono spreading 
out towards Ferozoporo and flks^ar, on tho one hand, and Jullundur and Amritsar 
on the other. The central Punjab has a fairly largo Jat element, ranging from 
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r *11'" on lliB mnp indientn tlie followinc nnitsr— 

l.I|iss.ir. 2. RpMafc a Onrpaon, 4. DMId, 5. Kurnal. O.Ainbab. 7. 
. . So J2. Ferotepore. 13 Utiorc, 14. Amritsar, IS.Gurd 
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marginal map, which has 
boon prepared in tho samo 
manner ns in the ensoof tho 
Jats, except that tho scale 
of tho height of tho rect- 
angles has been kept larger, 
in consequence of tho com- 
paratively small proportion 
of tho Bnjputs and other 
castes to tlio total popula- 
tion. Tho Rajputs are found 
in every district and state 
without exception, although 
in Mianwali, Muzaffargarh 
and Dora Ghazi Khan, thoir 
proportion is infinitesimal. 
Tho highest percentage of 
Rajputs is found in Rawal- 
pindi (21), Kangra (14), 
Jhang (13) and Patandi 


lO.Jnllnndar, It. Lndblano, 12, Ferotepore, 13 Utiorc, 14 A 
18, UBjrat. lO.SJiftlipnr. fO. Jhclnm. 21. Rawalpindi. 22. Al 
20. Ilians, 27. Mnilan. 23. Mnaailarsnrh, 20. Dcra Ohasi Klii 
34. Nahan, 35 to 4’. Simla Itiil StatM, 42. Mandi, 43 Sul: 
47. Oaambii, 45. raliala, 49. rmd, SO. Nabha, 51. BahawalF«r. 


a, 7. Simla, 8. Kansra, 0. Iloshiarpnr, 
Gurdaapnr, lo. Sialkot, 17. Ouiranwata, 
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Chamar, 


Brahman, 


Aiain. 


CenBTiB Beport, ] s DisiniDOxiON os caste. OnAPTEa 


(11). Hindu Hajputs abound in Kangra and Hosliiarpur and Muhammadans in 
the isolated groups of (1) Rawalpindi, — Jlielura and (2) Montgomery, — Jhang, 
(8) Bahawalpur, (4) Hisaar, (6) Pataudi, and (0) Karnal. 

Tho Ohamars have boon returned from ovoty district, as shown in the 

marginal map. Tho propor- 
tion is very low in tho whole 
of the western Punjab and 
about one-half of the central 
Punjab, i.tf., west of Lahore 
and Amritsar. They are 
thus confined practically to 
tho eastern Punjab up to tho 
IBcas. Tho largest propor- 
tion is found in tho Ambala 
District and Knisia State 
(14 per cent.), Hoshiarpur 
(13 per cent.), Pataudi (12 
per cent.), Gurgaon (1 1 per 
cent.), Jullundur, Ludhiana 
and Malor Hotla (10 per 
cent.). Where Chamars are 
not in abundance, their 
place is taken by Mochis. 


The map in the margin shows tho distribution of Brahmans, who are 

found in every district and 
state. In Dera Gbazi Khan 
alone is their proportion in- 
significant. The shortage 
may to some extent be due 
to the migration, cis-Indus, 
of the Brahmans along with 
other castes, owing to the 
disappearance of tho town 
of Dera Giiazi Khan into 
the river. The Himalayan 
Katural Division is the 
stronghold of the caste, ow- 
ing to the preponderance of 
the Hindu element. Next 
to the Himalayas, they 
abound in the districts and 
states of the eastern Punjab, 
viz., Hissar (5 per cent.), 
Rohtak (10 per cent.), 
Gurgaon (7 per cent.), Delhi 
'9 per cent.), Karnal (8 per cent.), Ambala (5 per cent.), Loharu (7 per cent.), 
bujana (9 per cent.), Pataudi (12 per cent.), Jind (lO per cent,), Patiala (6 per 
jent.), Nahan (6 per cent.) and Hoshiarpur (8 percent). The proportion de- 
creases in the central districts which have 2 to 5 per cent, of them, and^ ip. the 
western Punjab, the proportion sinks to 1 per cent., except in Bawalpindi, where 
the strength of the Mohials raises the percentage to 3. ' _ 

The Arains are an important agricultural caste of the plains, with a total 
population of over a million. They are spread all over the Province, except the 
sniall Dujana, Pataudi, Jubbal, Bashahe, Keonthal and Bhagal States. Their ^ 
strength in each district and state is indicated on the map (see opposite page). 
The great Arain centres are Kapurtbala and Jullundur, where they represent 16 
and 15 per cent, of the total population respectively.- The adjoining district 
of Perozepore has fewer Arains (6 per. cent.). In Ljallpur, 12 per cent, of 
the population belongs 'to this caste and Lahore (with 10 per cent.), Amritsar 
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I^P SHOWINtX DiSTRfBUTlQNi 
or ARAINS 



(5 per cent.), Gurdaspur 
(7 per cent.), Sialkot (6 
per cent.) and Gnjranwala 
(6 per cent.) form the 
second group of Arain set- 
tlements, while Montgome- 
ry (7 per cent.), Multan 
(5 per cent.) and Bahawal- 
pur (6 per cent.) consti- 
tute a third zone. They 
are scarce in the eastern 
Punjab, where Malis are 
the corresponding caste. 
In the Himalayas and the 
western Punjab, where 
Maliars do the vegetable 
growing, the Araios are 
few in number, and are 
often treated as a sub- 
,caste of Jats, 


The 


Chuhras are, as shown by the marginal map, to be found all over the CJhiilira. 

Province. The small BKll 


MAP SHOWING aSTHlBUnON 

♦ > 

CHUHRAS 

V« V ‘ 



State of Jubbal alone returns 
Chuhras. They belong, 


no 


however, mainly to the cen- 
tral Punjab, being strongest 
in Faridkot (13 per cent.), 
Amritsar (12 per cent.), 
Lahore (10 per cent.), Pe- 
I’ozepore (30 per cent.), 
Ly a i I p u r (8 per cent.), 
Gujranwala and Kapurthala 
(7 per cent.) of the total 
population. The Dhanaks 
take their place in the 
eastern Punjab, the Da^ 
Kolis in the Himalayas and 
the Mnsallis (including Eu- 
tanas) in the western Pun- 
jab. The scarcity oE the 
Chuhras in those tracts does 


not therefore signify any shortage of the traditional scavengers. 

The castes confined to certain localities are given in the table below with Castes . 
the locality where they are mainly located ; — ' 


confined to 


Caste. 

Locality. 

Caste. 


Localitr. 

Caste. 

localitii 

Locality. 

Aldr 

Uclhl Division and tht 

Ghuiam (Golall 

Dera Ghazi Khan. 

Khsnzada ... 

Gurraon. 

Atto<^ and Rawalpindi. 

j 

Fbutkian States. 

Hati 

\AJ 

Kangra and Chamba. 

Khattar 

Jtiora 

Mnitnn and Batval* 

Jonjua 

... 

Kawalpindi and Altocls 

Kbusbabi ... 

Ambala and Patiala. 


pindi Divisions and 
Bahawalpur State. 

Jhojha 

’ll* 

Atnbala and Kalsia. 

Lilia 

Jbelum. 


Kachhi 

mmm 

Hissar. 

Mabton 

Bosbiarpur and Jul^ 

Avron 

Ravealpindt Division. 

Kahut 

... 

Jheluni. 


lundnr. 

Aggarnral ... 

'Biloch 

Delhi Division and tb^ 
Phulkian States. 
Dera Ghazi Khan, 

Eanera 

• «« 

Mianwali, Muzafiar. 
garb and Dera Ghazi 
Khan. 

Marija (Maie< 
cba). 

UuUan, Muzafiargarb, 

Dera Ghazi Khan 
and Bahawalpnr. 

1 

1 

IBhojki 

Bisbnoi ••• 

Siuzoffargarh and 
Bahawalpur. 

Kangra. 

Hissar. 

Kanot 


Kangra, Kahan, Simla 
with Hill States 
Handi, Snket and 
hills of Patiala. 

Nar 

Pachadha ... 
Rahbarl 

Kangra. 

Btsaar. 

Delhi Division except 

Simla and Phtu* 

■Chong and Qhi- 
■talh. 

Baodpotra . . : 

Gurdaspur, Hoshiar. 
pur and Kangra, 
Bahawalpur. 

Eanjar 

• •• 

Gnrgaon, Delhi, Knr- 
nal, Ambala, Fatiala 
and Bahawalpur. 

Rdthi ... ’ 

Ror ’ ... 

^an States, 

Kangra and Ohamba. 

Karnal, Delhi - jind 

'Bhund 

Caddi 

Qshkhar ... { 

KawalpindL 

Kanna and Obatnha 
RawaTpindi and Jhelam* 

Kehal 


Multan, Muzafiargarh 
and Dera Gbazi \ 
Khan. 1 

Satti 

Tagah 

Hnd. 

Rawalpindi. 

Delhi, Kamal. 




Comparison 
•with 1901. 


Census Beport, ] 


MO 

niSTSIEOTIOH BT CASTS. 


CbAFTSK: 


589. Subsidiary Table II appended to this Chapter compares the strength: 

of each of the castes- 
contributing 2 per 
mille or more to- 
the total popula- 
tion, ascertained at 
each of the four 
Censuses. The fi- 
gures of 1911 and 
1901 are noted in. 
the margin for the- 
more important 
castes. 

The Ahirs- 
have increased 1’5- 
per cent, in spite of 
the general de-. 
crease of population 


Caste. 

Noubeb 

IK (000*8 
OiniTKD). 

Caste. 

KnUEER 

IK (000*8 

OMITTED) . 

Caste. 

KmiBEB 

IK (UOO'S 
omitted). 

190J, 

1911. 

1901. 

1913L 

1901. 

1911. 

AHr 


205 

209 

Gnjar 

632 

610 




Anun 


1,007 

978 

Jat 

4,^3 

4,957 

Mochi ... 

415 

419 

Arora 


653 

674 

Jhinwar ... 

460 

360 

Mnsalli ... 

67 

310 

Awan 


421 

426 

Julaba 

657 

635 

Nai 

376 

850 

Bania 


452 

404 

Eamboh ... 

174 

172 

Pathan ... 

264 

282 

Bilocb 


468 

532 

Eanet 

390 

404 

Qassab ... 

118 

120 

Brahman 


1,123 

1,018 

Easfamiii ... 

193 

178 

Qoreshi ... 

53 

71 

Chamar 

• •• 

1,208 

1,129 

Ehatri ... 

436 

433 

Bathi 

38 

98 

Chhimba 


152 

129 

Ehokhar ... 

108 

60 

Sajpnt ... 

1,798 

1,685 

Chuhra 


1,189 

926 

Enmhar ... 

569 

550 

Saini 

127 

113 

Dam and Koli 

155 

175 

Lohar 

351 

823 

Sayad 

238 

239 

Dhohi 

... 

147 

156 

Uachhi ... 

238 

280 

Sheihh 

8S1 

389 

Dnmna 


69 

78 

UaU 

113 

104 

Sonar 

177 

158 

Faqir 

mm. 

386 

280 

Meo 

147 

130 

Tarkhan ... 

681 

646 

Ghbath 


170 

171 

Uirasi 

247 

227 

Teli 

322 

286 


in the tract where they are indigenous (Gurgaon and Phulkian States), but 
it appears that the increase is confined to males, while the number of females 
has actually gone down. This points to an enhanced immigration of Ahirs from 
the United Provinces, which appears to be a fact, as the number of Ahirs coming- 
up to the central Punjab for service as syces, milkmen, etc., is larger now ^ than 
it used to be sometime ago. The caste has developed 20*5 per cent, ‘during the- 
past 30 years. The Arains have suffered owing to high mortality in the districts 
to which they belong. The Aroras and Awans have increased in .numbers, con- 
sistently with the hygienic conditaons of the western Punjab. Banias are really 
the worst sufferers and the Brahmans come next to them. They have both sus- 
tained serious losses from epidemics. Neither of them seems to be very prolific as 
they have shown a net decline of 7*5 and 4*8 per cent, respectively, during the- 
past 30 years. The Biloches have made a marked improvement in the past decade- 
and have exhibited a continuous development gaining 71*4 per cent, since 1881.. 
At the present Census, a few Jats of the Muzaffargarh District are said to have' 
called themselves Biloches owing to the higher status of the latter, but this has- 
apparently had little effect on their total strength. The Chamars have decreased, 
by 6*6 per cent, owing obviously to mortality from epidemics. Some of the- 
Ohhimbas are said to have adopted the more respectable title of Dhobi. The 
loss of the former has therefore been the gain of the latter. The Chuhras have- 
decreased 22 per cent, during the past decade, but against this is to be set off tbe- 
more than equal increase amongst the Musallisand that amongst the Indian Chris- 
tians. The Dagi-Kolis would appear to have progressed more than 13 per cent., 
during the past 10 years, but this is not a fact, for, in 1901, some of these returned 
themselves as weavers and Chamars, with reference to their occupation. The 
variation therefore is due mainly to a difference of classification. The gain of the- 
Dnmnas is more apparent than real, for, in the Gurda'spnr District, they were re- 
corded in 1 901 as Dums and classified under Mirasis, who have no?v shown a 
fairly large decrease. The Fakirs have diminished in consequence of the unim- 
porlant orders giving their real castes. The Abdals, Chishtis, Bairagfis, Jogis,.. 
etc., have now been returned as separate castes, wliilo they were classed in 1901, 
as Fakirs. The Jat population has remained practically stationary and the aspira- 
tions of the lower castes to join the agricultural classes by assuming the title of 
Jat seem to have nullified the effects of the losses from epidemics and the- 
tendency of some of the Jats to assume higher titles like Pathan, Biloch and 
Bnjput. But the Jats are doubtless prolific, for their present strength is 19' 
per cent, in excess of that ascertained in 1881. The loss^ of 21*7 per cent,- in 
Jbinwars is ascribable to the Muhammadan Jbinwars calling themselves Machhis: 
at the present Censns. They liave shown an increase of 18*3 per cent. The 
decrease amongst the Kashmiris is due to a variation in immigration. The Kho- 
khars have gone down 44 per cent, because, in Jhang and Mianwali and probably 
in other districts, they have been returned as a sub-caste of Jats. There is reason 
to believe that part of the decrease under Lohars and Tarkhans may be duo to- 
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"tho assumption of other titles by some of the artizans of these castes ; for inr 
stance, the Jangira Lohars appear to have returned themselves as Brahmans; 

The decrease of 8 per cent, in Malis is compensated by the Maliars vrho follo-w" • 
:the same occupation. The Meos have decreased 11*2 per cent, in spite of. the fact 
• that the Mens found on the banks of the Sutlej have been vrrongly classified as Meo 
■{see Glossary) owing obviously to high mortality in the Gurgaon District. The 
^strength of Nais has decreased similarly to that of Tarkhans and Lohars. The 
Fathans have improved 10*8 per cent, owing partly to favourable circumstances 
and partly to a larger immigration. The gain of the Qureshis is due 
mainly to the assumption of the title by members of lower castes such as 
Ehakha. The large increase among the Rathis is the result of a correct classi- 
fication, particularly in Kangra, of the members of the caste, who were formerly 
.included in Rajputs. But even iiTespective of this change of classification, 
the Rajputs have suffered losses from epidemics. No special cause can be ascribed 
•for the decrease among the Sainis, except that in the Hoshiarpur District where 
•they are found in great strength, they have suffered from plague and fever. The 
Sheikhs have gained 5*4 per cent, because Parachas, Khojas, and Niarids have 
jetumed themselves under ^is title. The Sunars and Telis have decreased 
■nearly 1 1 and 8 per cent, respectively, partly because the former have been try- 
ing to pass as Rajputs and Khatris and the latter have in some places claimed 
Moghal descent. 

RACE. 

590. Sir Herbert Risley made a very elaborate classification of the Races Bace. 
■of India mainly on the basis of anthropometry, which is however now at a 
discount. The measurements would certainly be a very reliable index of racial 
-distinction, were it not for the almost indistinguishable fusion of races in India 
.and the fact that customs based upon the ideas regarding beauty, result in the arti- 
•ficiul shaping of the head and features and that the colour of the skin, as also the 
•fineness or coarseness of features is to a considerable extent influenced by envi- 
u’onments. As regards the former, the custom of BmdhnA* which is almost univer- 
sal in the western Punjab and which results in the flattening of the back of the 
"head, practically destroys the chances of craniometry. I have seen most sym- 
metrical heads flattened horribly at the back by this process, within, the first few 
.months after the birth of the child. In other parts of the Province too, the 
mother is expected to shape the head of a baby by gentle and continuous pres- 
.sure and 1 have noticed gross deformities of the head removed in this way. Then, 
.again, an aquiline nose is generally preferred to a flat one, and the mothers 
Jkeep palling constantly at the noses of the babies with a view to beautify their 
appearance. As regards the colour, it is a matter of everyday experience that a 
hill m&n of fair complexion living in the heat of the plains very soon darkens his 
.complexion and in one or two generations, he cannot be distinguished, so far as 
•the colour goes, from the other inhabitants of the tract, following the same pro- 
'fession. The Kashmiri Brahmans, for instance, are a very exclusive caste and 
intermixture of blood has so far been out of the question ; nevertheless, cases are 
•in existence, in which some of the members of families which immigrated from 
JKashmir half a dozen generations back and settled down in the United Provinces, 
Bengal or Central India have become jet black in complexion, and there is not the 
.least difference between their appearance and that of the members of other local 
castes. 'L’he Ohuhras who ai’e supposed to have the large.st aboriginal element, 
•though generally black in complexion, probably owing to their exposure to the sun, 
have got a fair proportion of persons with features similar to those found in the 
.Biciias, and some of them are quite fair in colour. Two sweepers happen to be in 
jny own employ, at this time, who, when neatly dressed, conld easily pass for any 
-of the highest castes. On the other band, I had a Kahar boy whom I had occasion to 
iurn ont because he had fallen into evil ways, and I was surprised to find, after a 
.short time, that he had gone and settled down with a Chuhra family merely to be 
.able to play with dogs whom he loved. He now calls himself a Chuhra, and his ' 


• A small earlhm platform about one foot square and 3 inches thick is prepared of a -irell beaten mixture of 
andstraw and three upn^t pegs are inserted into it sufficiency apart to admit the head of the baby betwem 
-them. Whenever the baby is not in the mover’s lap, it is made to lie oa ite back with its head resting on the earthm 
inlatfo^ the arms are placed alongside the body and a sheet is mapped round it to prevent it from changing 
iion. The back of the head thus receives constant pressure. This device is called Bandhna, 
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Gomplezion being particularly darkj and bis features coarse, be might be easily 
taken for a typical epecimen of a negro element among tbe Gbubras. Tbe accre- 
tions from bigber to loirer castes bave, moreover, been so large (see paragraph' 
579) that it Tvould be by no means easy to apply a differential race-test basedv 
merely on some arithmetic^ standard. 

591. Enquines have been made about blue patches on children, from Kullu,. 
which is the only place where Mongolians are to be found in strength, and from' 
other places as well. Mr. Coldstream, Assistant Commissioner, Kullu, reports- 
that the blue spot is a well known phenomenon in Lahul and is found equally in 
pure Tibetans, in a mixture of Tibetans and Labulis, and in pure Lahnli> 
children. The mark, he says, is not universal and he quotes a local belief that, if 
a pregnant woman steps oyer a fiying pan or a hand-mill, her child is bom with 
the bine mark. He has also supplied information sent by the £eyd. Mr. Hittarch 
of Lahul, which I quote below : — 

Amongst tbe 15 — ^20 people \7bom 1 asked, nearly all believed tbat tbis mark is just- 
as well to be found with cbildren in Knlln. Not a single one conld tell if all his children- 
bad it or only some. They only know that tbis bine spot sometimes occurs. Even tbe few 
pure Tibetans who were asked did not think that tbis niark was a special Tibeto one^ 
I myself found tbe mark not only on the back but in one case on tbe limbs, ioo. Mostly it 
Q to be found on tbe seat and lowest part of tbe back. In some case I saw a mark 
covering nearly tbe whole of the back from sbonlders to seat, not regularly, but looking in. 
abape like a large ink blot dropped from a certain height. Mostly I found it just below the* 
seat and back. No meaning is attached to it nor any importance at all. One saying which 
I vrrote in my last letter is this, " Tf a pregnant woman steps over tbe sance-pan her child 
gets the mark.” This I heard from several people. 

A Gnrkba whom I met tbe other day said, “ If a man in last birth bad been an ibex 
which was bit by a bnllet, then be will have a bine spot in this birth on that part of his 
body where the bnllet bit him.” Not a bad idea, bnt I heard it only from him, and as he 
looked a clever man it may have been a made-np story for tbe occasion. It is not perma- 
nent or at least nob regarded to be so by the people, but vanishes sooner or later in child- 
hood. Mostly it seems to disappear in the second or third year. Bnt one mark (a large one) 
was found on a boy at least 7 years of age. Most children of the Bnnan* .talking population 
bavo the mark and the type of tbis people is certainly a half Tibetan one. In the 
Chandra Bhaga valley, where the popnlation is more of tbe Indian type, nearly nothing is 
known of the mark. Amongst 6 little ones which I saw none bad it. Nor did I find this mark 
on tbe people from Bnsbafar tbe weavers who visit Labnl every y£ar.” 

This does not seem to show that the blue patches are a peculiar feature- 
of the Mongolian race. On the other hand, enquiries made by_ Dr. A. G. Newell 
of Lahore from a midwife who had observed 174 children with blue patches, at 
Lahore, shows that most children of the Hindus and^ Muhammadans alike have 
these patches on them, and that there are several patches on the hack and one- 
hig pa tell about the region of the sacrum. She ascribed it to the placenta^ 
The Health OflBcer’s own observations are : — 

These patches are due to the effect of pressure on the back of the child dne to the- 
method of natire women tying their skirts about the level of the umbilicus. There is 
usually a knot in front and this may at times change its position. This presses against the 
back of tbe child in ultra and is liable to make the part pressed on unduly congested and. 
pigmented. It is more commonly prevalent in normal pregnancies because in normal' 
pregi.ancies some part of the back is towards the front, and is more likely to be seen about, 
the sacral region because the sacral region is the first likely to come under the pressure. In 
Enropeans this patch is not seen simply because European women wear corsets whicb dis-- 
tribute the pressure of the shirts and, if not wearing corset, they nsnally go in for a 
loose gown ■which is kept up from the shoulder. This appears to me to be the cause of these 

! >atches which arc not pathologic, and disappear nsnally in the first 18 xnoaths of the child’a 
ife. A few minntes before writing I saw a child of one year with one patch on the sacrum 
and two lesser defined patches a little further np the back.” 

* The lady Doctor of the Amritsar Municipal Female Hospital, who had 
several cases under observation, says tbat two or three children (not Mongolian) 
in every hundred have these patches, usually on the back and over the sacrum.. 
She nods on tho strength of .the information received from midwives that, 
such patches are also found on the soles of the feet and on the calf. The popular 
opinion, she says, is tbat the spots are caused by the undue pressure of the- 
placenta in one particular spot. 

My own enquiries show that a blue patch of a regular shape and 
of varying size just above the sacrum is a veiy common phenomenon in. 


■ Tlie dialect of ll:e bi^ liille. 
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this Province, particularly among the lower classes. The reason ascribed', 
by intelligent midwives, is this. If the child is not covered up immedi- 
ately on birth, the placen.ta usually drops on its back, just above the buttocks and 

this contact produces a blue patch 


District. 

No. of children 
examined. 

No. found nrith 
bine patches. 

District. 

No. of children- 
ezamined. . 

No. found Trith 
blue patches,- 1 

Hissar ... 

18 

13 




Bohts^ 

431 

81 

Shahpur 

1,102 

89 

Delhi 

1,^ 

6 

Rairalpindi ... 

80 

80 

Amhria 

647 

eg 

Attock 

1,480 

161 

.Hoshiarpar ... 

401 

42 

Uonteomery... 

82 

89 

Ludhiana 

630 

21 

Jbans 

937 

257 

Lahore 

785 

786 

Hnztmargarh 

871 

.25 

Gurdaspur ... 

775 

157 




,Qujrat 

1,558 

89 

Total 

10,410 

1,807 


which lasts for a short or lopg 
period, according to the length .of 
time for which the placenta remains 
touching the body of the .child. But 
the reason given by Dr. Newell 
appears to be a more scientific one. 
The patches disappear invariably 
sooner or later. In the margin, I 
give the results of observations 
made by vaccinators under the ar- 
rangements very kindly made by the 
Sanitary Commissioner. Out of a 
total of 10,410 children examined, 1,807, i.e., 17 per cent., were found to have one ,or 

more patches, and not a single one 


Caste. 

No. OF 
CBILDBBN. 

Caste. 

No. OF 
GBXLDRBN. 

Examined, 

Found to 
have blue 
patches. 

■s 

1 

3 

» 

Found to 
boTe bine 
patches. 

Qassah 

63 

7 




Qmmar ... 

109 

9 

Qujar 

18. 

8 

Hochi 

21 

2 

J&t 

69 

4 

^irasi 

63 

7 

Sansi 

66 

10 


of these children was a Mongolian. 

The result of these enquiries is that 
blue patches, at all events of the 
type found in this Province, are not 
peculiar to the Mongolian race. The 
caste of the children examined was 
not noted in every case, but the 
figures of the Hoshiarpur District, 
which are quoted in the margin, by 
way of example, will show that the patches are found principally among the lower 
and unclean castes. 

592. Pigmented tongues ' known as melanoglossia ’ are expected to afford Mdanogtsssi*. 

an indication of racial distinction. A 
systematic examination was made 
in this Province at the hospitals and 
jails through the kind offices of the 
Provincial heads of the Medical and 
Jail Departments. The results, by 
caste, are printed in Subsidiary 
Tables IV and V appended to this . 
chapter. Altogether, 21,148 tongues 
were examined at the hospitals of 
which only 445 or 2 per cent, were 
found to be pigmented and in^ only about half of them (i.e., 1 per cent.) the 
appearance was congenital, ^the pigmentation in the other half being due to known 
causes. The castes showing the largest percentage of cases are named in 
the margin. But the largest figures are found among the Jats, Chamars, and 
Brahmans. 

The proportion of pigmented tongues was found to be much larger in the 
jails. The number of prisoners examined was 633 and 52 of them were found 
to have melanoglossia, while four had tongues pigmented from other causes. 

The castes showing most cases of melano- 
glossia are noted in the margin. The Jats have a. 
small percentage, although owing to their numerical 
superiorily in the jails, they supplied most oases. 

The general conclusion from the above statis* 
tics would be that similarly to blue patches, 
melanoglossia is most common among the lower 
castes, but the presence of oases in all grades of 
castes from the Brahmans and Bajputs down to the 
Ohuhras would preclude the association of the feature with race. The large per- 
centage among the Biloches might raise a presumption, but the number of • 
examined is too small to justify a conclusion. 


Caste. 

No. of tongues 
examined, 

Percentage of 
melano^ossia. 

Caste. 

S 

3.1 

H 

d V 

Percentage of 
melano^ossia. 

Biloch 

12 

75 

Mnsalli 

25 

64 

Gbirath 

80 

37 

Qureshi 

3 

67 

Machhi 

3 

67 

Jat 

978 

2 

Hahajan 

7 

29 

Chamar 

410 

4 

hfeo 

8 

67 

Brahman 

506 

2 


Caste. 

No. of tongues 
examined. 

Mblano- 

OLOS81JU 

Actual No. 

Percentage. 

■fftt ••• 

226 

12 

5 

Chuhra 

38 

5 

IS 

Sansi 

24 

1 

4 

17 
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^ 593. EfEorfcs were made to collect information bearing on the existence of 

the Mendelian Law in crosses between different races. The only field for observa- 
tion was the combination of Europeans and Indians. With this view, the 
Principals of the Lawrence Military Asylum, Sanawar, and Lawrence Memorial 
School, Murree, were addressed. They were, however, unable to supply any infor- 
mation, owing to the difficulty of ascertaining the nationalily of the parents of 
children of mixed parentage. Nor did enquiries, made from other persons in a 
position to give an opinion on the subject, bear f mit. 


Glossary. 


THE ETHNOGRAPHIC GLOSSARY OF CASTES. 


594. In compliance with the Census Commissioner’s instructions, a brief 
account of each of the castes returned in Table XTTT is given below in the form 
of an ethnographic glossary. The description of such castes as have not been 
fully dealt with before, or in respect of which some additional information was 
forthcoming, will be found to be somewhat fuller. Befercnces to the books con- 
taining information about each caste have been quoted at the beginning of the 
section relating thereto. The population of, and the religions professed by, the 
members of each caste have been printed in the margin, and the synonyms have 
also been put together there. 

No account has been given of the minor castes named on the title page of 
the Table, which are insignificant in strength. 

The words “ Bose’s Glossary ” indicate A Glossary of the Tribes and 
Castes of the Punjab and North West Frontier Province,” by Mr. H. A. Bose, 
L C. S., edition 1911 ; and “ Crooke’s Tribes and Castes ” stand for ” The Tribes 
and Castes of the North West Provinces and Ondh,’^ by Mr. W. Crooke, B. A., 
edition 1891. 


The following abbreviations have been used in the Glossary ; — 


H=HiDdu. 

M=Mahammadan. 

S=Sikh. 


JsJain. 

BsBndbisfc 

- 0. E.= Punjab Censns Kq)ort. 


Syn.=Synonyms. 


1. AbdaL 
Population . 
Uales . 
Females , 
(M.) 


2. Agan (Agir). 
Population ... 
Al^es 
Females 

(H.M.) 


3. Aheri (Heri). 
Population ... 
Hales 
Females 

(H. 8, H.) 


487 

234 

233 


3,027 

1,674 

1,453 


10,505 

10,568 

8,337 


4. Ahii. 


Poptfatien ... 
Hale* 

Females 

(n.s.j.n 


2C8,EP4 

116,350 

02,314 


{Bose’s Glossary, Vol. II, page 1 ) — 

Asdal is a email caste of Mabaminadans found in the Eangra and Hosbiar- 
pur Districts, and tbe BSaspnr, Cbamba, Mandi and Snket States. They are 
beggars and wandering singers, performing specially at Bajpnts’ funerals and 
weddings. They are quite difterout to a class of wandering Muhammadan fakirs 
known by the same name. 

(C. B. 1881, para. 638 ; Bose’s Glossary, Vol. II, page 8 ; CrooJu^s Tribes and Castes, 

Vol. I, page 13)— 

Agabis are all Hindus with the exception of 18 Muhammadans. They are 
found chieSy in the Bofatak, Gorgaon, Delhi and Mnliau Districts. The occupa- 
tion followed by them is salt making. The Agtaia of the Gurgaon District claim 
descent from the Bajputs of Chittor. Their social position is said to ho fairly 
good, being above that of Lohars and below that of Jats. 

(C. B. 1881, para. 576 j C. B. 1891, para. 260; Bose’s Glossary, Vol. II, page 4; 

CrooWs Tribes and Castes, Vol. I, page 39) — 

Aebbis are found mostly in the Hissar, Gurgaon, Kamal and Ambala Dis- 
tricts and tbe Patiala aud Jind States. They are all Hindus, except in the Phul- 
kian States, where they follow the Sikh and Muhammadan religions as well. 
Obey generally work in reed and grass and move about in gangs in search of 
coifdoyment as labourers or as reapers at harvest time. In appearance and 
phi sique they resemble the Bawarias and live outside the main village home* 
steadn. In the Bohtak District, 820 Heris (145 males and 175 females), were by 
mistake classified under Hesi. These figures hare been included in the total 
given in the margin. 

{C. B. 1 881, para. 493 ; Crooke’s Tribes and Castes, Vol. I, page 49 ; Bose’s Glossary, 

Vol. II, page 4)— 

Ahibs, probably derived from Abhir £deEcendant of Brahman father and 
Ambashta (Brahman father and Vhishya mother) mother, according to Mann] 
mentioned in the Bhagwat Forana, are a pastoral and agricultural caste, mostly 
Hinda«, fonnd mainly in the Delhi Division, Ferozepore District and Dnjana, 
Patandi and Phnlkian States, ^eir social standing is the same as that of the 
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-Jats and Gnjars. They own land. and have been declared an agricnltnral tribe in 
the Delhi Division (except Simla) and the districts of Shahpnr, Mianwali and 
Multan. They also enlist in the army. The Jadnbansis and Nandbansis claim to 
’be of Rajput descent and are trying to separate themselves from Gawalbansis. 

•{0. B. 1881, pora. 500; Bose’s Glossary, Vol. II, page 18) — 5. 

Abab is a purely Muhammadan tribe. Of the 960 persons, 958 have been 
nretumed in the Bahawalpnr State. They are reported to be the descendants of 
two persons Bhikhn and Shadi Khan who came from Arabia and settled in the 
State long ago. The caste is still mostly endogamons, but intermarriage with 
the Jats is allowed in oases of necessity. The marriage customs are similar to 
-those of the Jats, and the group should apparently be considered a sab-caste of 
'Jats. They were, however, treated as a separate caste with reference to the pre« 
vions Census returns. The entries inclnde some of the 241 persons bom* in 
Arabia who gave their tribe as Ara)}. 

,(G. B. 1881, paras. 485 and 486 ; Bos^s Glossary, Vol. II, page 131 — 6. 

Aeaikb are mostly Muhammadans. They have been declared an agricnltnral 
•tribe throughout the Province with the exception of the Rohtat, Gnrgaon, 
•Simla, Kangra, Jhelum, Rawalpindi and Attock Districts, where their number is 
very limited. Apparently a functional caste with a strong nuclens of converted 
Kambohs, some of whom still call themselves Kamboh Amins. There are still 
1,186 Hindu Arains, mostly in Patiala (8031 and Kamal (290), and the Kambohs 
Rave a sub-caste caUed Arain. The term is derived probably from Rain or Rabin, 
-equivalent to Rahak (tiller of sod). 

(C. B. 1881, paras. 543 and 544 ; U. B. 1901, pages 302 and 307 ; Bose’s Glossary, ij, 

Vol. II, page 16) — 

Abobas are mostly Hindns and Sikhs with only 286 Muhammadans. They 
are scattered over the whole Province, but are found mainly in the Mnltan, 
'Rawalpindi and Lahore Divisions, the Ferozepore District and the Bahawalpnr 
State. Their traditional occnpations are trade and money-lending, but some of them 
-own and live on land. The Aroras occupy very nearly the same social position as 
Khatris. Their custom s and traditions strongly point to a Khatri origin. The 
Arora or Rora is evidently connected with Arorkot near Rori (Sukkur), the ancient 
■capital of Sindh. Pandit Radha Prasad has, in a recently published pamphlet,t 
tried to connect the Aroras through Odra, one of the descendants of Aijnn 
(K4rtavfrya), with the Chandra Bans! Rajputs. Odradesh, according to the Maha- 
bharatand Brihat Samhita, was situated somewhere south or south-eastof the Punjab. 
The Kshattriyas appear to have fled to this country from the persecution of Parshn 
Ram and started work as artizans, giving np, in some cases, the sacred thread, in 
■order to conceal their identity. Odra may have become Rodra, giving place in 
time to Ror and Aror or Bora and Arora. Odradesh is mentioned in the 
Mahabharta (Sahdev Digvijaya) and the Odra caste is referred to as Kshattriya 
■degraded to Shndra, in Manu, X, 43 — 45. Pandit Radha Prasad has explained 
that the degradation was temporaiy. * 

The Lohan^ of Sindh, who are probably identical with Aroras, may repi’esent 
•a functional division of the caste which worked in iron (toh = iron) similar to 
Lohar. They developed later on as a trading class and moved up through Aror- 
kot, along the Indus, to the Punjab. Throughout the western Punjab, they are 
known as Eirars which is probably a corruption of Kirat and would connect them 
with the Keratdesh (Bikaner). It may be an earlier name than Arora. Their 
■division into Southern (Dakhna) and Northern (Utradhi) may possibly be due to 
Bndhist influence. 

The figures of Aroras printed in Table XIII inclnde 418 persons (214 males 
;and 204 females) returned in the Rohtak District who are really Rors. , These 
figures have been excluded from the population given in the margin above. 

The term Arya appears as a caste for the first time at this Census. A few 
staunch members of the Arya Samaj who do not believe in the association of caste 
with birth, refused to mention the caste in which they were born, and have return- 
■ed Arya as their caste as well as sect. The figures were reported from only five 
districts. (For an account of the sect, see paragraph 178.) 

(C. B. 1881, paras. 465 and 466 ; 0. B. 1891, page 337 ; Bosses Glossary, Vol, II, 

page 25) — 

The Awass describe themselves to be of purely foreign extraction, «. e., as 
descended from one Kutab Shah, who was a descendant of Ali. The origin 
■of this tribe, formed at one time, the subject of a good deal of discussion. The 

* The pure Arabs should in future he disUnguished from Arab Jats. 

t ■Arorvansha Tyavastha, hy Pandit Sadha Prasad of Lahore, edition Samhat 1969 fAJD, 1912). 


Arab. 

Population 

ilsles 

Females ... 

(M.) 


969 

6d8 

421 


Aram. 

Population 977,601 
Uales ... 541,189 
Females ... 436,412 
(H. S. J. M.) 


Arora (Bora). 

Population 673,665 
Males ... 862,728 
Females ... 310,937 
{H.S.J.M.) 


8 . 


Arya. 
Peculation 
Males 
Females ... 
(H.) 

• Awan. 
Population 
Males 

. Females ... 
(M.) 


213 

135 

78 


425,031 

226,991 

198,940 
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late Sir Denzil Ibbotson discussed tlie different thoorios^ one of urhiolij pro> 
ponndod by General Gunningbatn, was tlmt Awaus as well as tbo Janfuas- 
were Anuwans or descendants of Ann and that tboy hold the plateaus which, 
lie north of the Salt Eanpro, at the time of tho Indo-Scythian invasion. Another 
theory advanced by Mr. Thomson, Settlement Officer, Jhelum, was that the. 
Awans were a Jnt race who came from tho north-west of Dora Ismail Khan, and 
Major (afterwards Oolonel) Wnce was also inclined to give tho Awans a Jat origin. 
Sir Denzil Ibbetson was struck by tho existence of Hindu names in tho genealogical 
trees of tho Awan chiefs of Kala Bagh, such as, Eai Harkaran, immediately below 
the name of Kutab Shah, and by tho fact that tho Awans employed Hindu Brah- 
mans as family priests. The existence of Hindu names in tho genealogical records 
was an obstacle, not very easy for the advocates of the foreign origin theory to 
overcome, and an ingenious story was put forward in 1 891 (see quotation on 
page S37 of the Punjab Census Eoport, 1801} in order to explain away tho diffi- 
culty by reforonoo to the tradition, that tho Awan descendants of Kutab Shah 
were converted (reconverted) to Hinduism by a Jog! about a hundred years after* 
Kutab Shah’s death, and that tho miracles of one Sayad Abdur Bahman Nnri 
restored them to the faith of tho Prophet. Tho writer, however, seems to have 
got mixed up about the conditions of Hindu society, for at tho time of 
the Muhammadan invasions, no conversion to Hinduism was permissible, nor- 
could any Hindus, proselytized into Islam, be reconverted. Apparently, fiction 
affected the top of the genealogical trees, and the names of the ancestors imme- 
diately preceding the conversion of the families to Islam could not bo easily for- 
gotten. The term is supposed to have been dorivod variously from A’awan (helper) 
and Amdn (trust). Mr. Bose favoured the former derivation and seemed to be 
inclined to believe their origin and descent from Kutab Shah, but the identity of 
the eponymous septs wliich looked h'ke Hindu names did not fail to attract his 
attention. With duo deference to the opinions of those who have based their 
conclusions upon extensive study and research, I venture to think that the 
Awans are of purely local origin. The name Awan is the nnalloyed Sanskrit term 
Awan or Awan meaning defender or protector. I agree with Mr. Thomson 
and the* late Col. Wace, in thinking, that they were originally Jats and to this 
day, we find a snb-oaste of Jats called Awan, with a strength of over 21,000- 
soulsi spread over the Bawalpindi, Multan and Lahore Divisions, the Ambala, . 
Kangra, Jnllnndar and Ferozepore Districts and the Kapnrthala and Bahawalpor 
States. They have probably, from time immemorial, been located in the tract, 
north of the Salt Bange, and appear to have received the title of Awan 
in the Hindu times, owing to the snccessfnl defence of their stronghold against 
aggression. At a much later date — i,e., after the Muhammadan invasions, they 
seem to have been converted by Sayad Kutab Shah and owing to the feudal 
system which prevailed in this tract till very recent times, the conversion 
of the chiefs would appear to have resulted in tlie proselytization of the whole tribe 
without exception. The Awans then began to call themselves Kiitab Shahis— 
i.6., the followers of .Kutab Shah, like the sect names of Ram Rai, Ram 
Dasi, Gulab Shahi, Din Panabi, etc., which are still so common. A study of 
the Awankari tract of the Mianwali District, which I have had the privOege 
to make, places the Hindu origin of Awans beyond the shadow of doubt. 
At a village' called Nammal, which is one of the important centres of this 
tract, a Bhat (bard) described in fiowing terms how each of the clans {Varhis 
or Munhis, as they are variously called) were descended from the warrior chiefs. 
The descendants of Sigh Singh were called Sighdls, of Bhag Singh — Bhagwals 
and of Hulach Singh — ^Knlchals, and so on. The whole tract bears traces of 
Hindu names. For instance, a small hillock in the centre of the valley is. 
called Majhwan (Sanskrit Madhyawan) because it is situated in the centre of 
a level tract. The place is also strongly associated with the legend of 
Baja Basaloo and Sirkup and the ruins of a fi)rt overlooking this- 
village are pointed as the residence of the latter who was a Rajput chief. 
Another noticeable place of archaeological interest in the Awan country is the 
village called Amb, in the Salt Range, which was the capital of Raja Amrik, 
another Rajput chief. The style of architecture in the ruins points to something 
like 1,000 A. D. and the tradition of the Awans seems to connect them with this 
period. Moreover, this tribe still retains strong traces of Hindu customs. Most 
Awan families, for instance, still have Bhats (bards) as their retainers, who act 
as regular genealogists. Some of the Awan chiefs weigh themselves with 
Satanajd (seven grains) on their birth-day anniversary, like the orthodox Hindus, 
and give away the grain in charity. The wearing of small gold ear-rings (called 
Birbalis) still distinguishes the well-to-do Awaus. The tribe has strong endo- - 
gamons tendencies, and possesses numerous other unimportant customs which 
are similar to those of the Hindus. A comparison of the sub-castes makes it 
simply impossible that the Awans should be an Arabian tribe who came in as 
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Sub'castes of 
. Awan. 

Castes in wbicb 
also found. 

Snbcastes of ■ 
Awan. 

Castes in which, 
also fonnd. 

Alur 

Ahlr, Jat, Bajpnt. 

Kang ... 

— • 

Jat. 

Baiyal ... 

Jat. Bajpnt. 

Kanial ... 

— 

Jat, Bajpnt. 

Bhat 

Brwman, Jat, Khatri 

Katwal 


Jat, Bajpnt: 

Bhatti ... 

Jat, Bajpnt. 

Kbattar 

•• 

Jat, Bajpnt. 

Ohand 

Jat, Bajpnt. 

KBolihar 

— • 

-Jat, Bajpnt. 

Obaaiian 

Jat, Bajpnt. 

Langah 

••• 

Jat, Bajpnt. 

Gang 

Jat. 

hlahar ... 

•— 

Jat, Bajppt, 

Banjra 

Jat, Bajpnt. 

Uandial 

••• 

Jat, Bajpnt. 

Harpal 

Jat. 

Sfohial ... 


Brahman, Jat. 

Janina 

Jat. Bajpnt. 

Bahar ... 


Aggarwal, Jat, Bajpnt, 

Jaspal 

Jat, R^'pnt. 

KanakShahi 

— 

Brahman. 

JaswsI ••• •** 

Bajpnt. 

Nam ... 


Jat, Bajpnt. 

Sat 

Jat, Bajpnt. 

Bap.wai 

••• 

Jat, Bajpnt. 

Satala 

Jatj Bajpnt. 

Bajpnt ... 


Jat, Bajpnt. 

Jlmmmat 

Jat, Bajpnt. 

Bughar 


Bajpnt. 

Eahot 

Jat, Bajpnt, 

Sahotra 

•— 

J&t, Ba^put. 

Eakai 

Jat, Khatri, Bajpnt. 

1 8ial ... 


Jat, BajpnL 

Kaloi 

Jat! 

Sindhn ... 


Jat. 

SsSiaS 

Jat, Bajpnt. 

■Veins ... 

■ 

Jat, Bajpnt. 


inyaderB or 
followed in fho 
wake of one of 
tke klnkam- 
madan con> 
qnerors. Of 
the 710 major 
Bub-castes of 
Awans, 241 
with ;34() per 
milleofthe to- 
tal population 
are common^ 
with Aggar- 
wals (9), Abie 
(16), Biloch 
(40), Brahman 
(59).Jat(J81), 

Khatri (67) 
and Bajpnt 
(152). I give 
in the margin, 

a few instances of snb*casle names which are common with those of the castes 
mentioned above. 'I’he details will be found in Appendix to Table X I I I (Part III 
of this Beporb). 

The enormons number of such identical terms can only be possible if the 
Awans were descended from a common stock or orimnally formed part of one of . 
the larger castes. The similarity is most marked with the Jat and Bajpnt snb- 
castes. The theory of their Jat or Bajpnt origin, therefore, seems to be the most 
plansible. The Jats themselves, as explained under the proper head, have a 
large mixture of Rajput blood, for Rajput is after all a status designed originally 
for the descendants of warrior chiefs, and the Rajputs, Khatris and Jats have a 
certain proportion of degraded Brahmans amongst them. This would aoconnt 
for the occurrence of identical snb-castes amongst the diRerent castes above 
alluded to. The above is, however, a theory which I have put forward on the 
basis of my own observations, and 1 trust that it may be confirmed hereafter by 
archmological research. 

. (G. jB. 1881, para. 594 ; Bose's Glossary, Vol. II, page 32) — 

BAunmrsare Mnhammadans, with the exception of 4 persons who have 
returned themselves as Bandas. They are a Gipsy tribe returned chiefly from the 
tracts lying between the Sntlej and !^vi. The men work in straw and make 
pipebowls while the women bleed by capping. They also lead about bears. 

(0. B. 1881, para. 563 (a) ; Base’s Glossary, Vol. II, page 33) — « 

^ Baosis are mostly Hindus and have been retnrned chiefly from the Multan 
Division. This is a geographical term meaning one from Bagar or the prairies of 
Bikaner. They are also sometimes called Marecha or Marija. In many cases 
they have given their real castes, which nsnally belong to the tonohable classes. 

They come into the Punjab for work on canals, etc., as labourers. 

(G. R. 1881, para. 629; Bose’s Glossary, Vol.U, page 84) — 

BAHunriAS are mostly Sikhs and have been retamed chiefly from the 
Gnjrat District. Bahrnpia means a disguised man, ».e., an actor or mimic. It is a 
fimctional caste made up by accretions from other castes. The Bahrnpias of 
Sialkot, for instance, have returned themselves now as Rajputs, having been de- 
clared so by order of the Deputy Commissioner and have conseqnently merged in 
the agricnitnral tribes. 

(G. B. 1881, paro. 489 ; Bose's Glossary, Vol. II, page 34) — 13. Bahti. 

Bahtis are mostly H^dus, and have been returned principally from the Po^^ tton 

Nahan State- They are cultivators and labourers and are considered to be Females 

degraded Bajpnts. 

(C. 1881, para. 521 ; C. R 1891,^ page 122 ; G, R. 1901, pope 180; Bose's 


10. Baddun CBadu). 

Population 

1,639 

males 

878 

Females ... 

7SB 

C&LH.) 


11. Bagri. , 


FoptOahon 

1,262 

Afales 

754 

Femsies ... 

SOS 

IH,S.M.) 


12. Bahrnpia. 


Fopnladoa 

841 

Hides 

445 

Females ... 

398 




Ayi2 

2,335 

1,877 


Glossary, 761. 11, page 35 ; Orooke’s IHbes and Castes, Tbl. I, page 112) — 
Baibagi is a Vaishnava religions order, scattered almost aU over the Pro- 
vince, but fonnd in large numbers in the eastern Punjab. Although belonging 
to an ascetic order, many of them have formed into an endogamons caste. In 
the Karnal District they hold large villages. Information regarding lihe Grihasti 
(honseholder) Bairagis was noted on the Sorter’s tickets with reference to the 
entry of occupation and it has been ascertained that only 13,994 (males 8,935, 


PopolaUoa 
31ales 
Females ... 
CH.B.M.) 


37,979 

22,529 

13.450 
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16. Baagali. 
Population 
Hales ... 
Females ... 
(H. S. M.) 


16. Bania-Aggarwal. 
Population 378,622 
Halos ... 202,180 
Females ... 171,430 
(H. J. a M. B.) 
Byn—Saggdl, Vaish. 


females 5^059} bolongerl to tbo religious order or lived on bogging, Tho females 
are really ordinary Mggara ^ybo have assumed the title of Bairagins. But there 
are 28,985 Griliasti Bairngis who lead a married life like ordinary housoholdors. 
These persons returned themselves as Bairagi by caste and Sanatan Dharmi by seot! 

Besides tho figures noted in tho margin, there wore 3,448 (Hindus 8,816, 
Siklis 126, Muhammadans -2) persons who gave their caste ns Fakir and snb< 
caste ns Bairagi. Theso obviously belong to the religions order as distinguished 
from the householders. 

(C. B. 1881, para. 685 ; C. B. 1891, page 291 ; Rose’s Glossary, Vol. 11, page 56; 
^’esi CrooJee's Tribes and Gasles, Vol. I, page 148)— 

499 Banoalis (mostly Hindus) are a vagrant tribo who wander all over the Pro- 
vince and eat all kinSs of vermin. - They keep dogs and donkeys and exhibit 
snakes. Their women dance and sing. They are quite distinct from Bengali, 
a geographical term, meaning a native of Bengal. 

(C. B. 1881, paras. 582 and 688 ; G. B. 1891, page 291 ; G. B. 1001, page 827; Rostfs 
Glossary, Vol. II, page 59 ; Groohe’s Tribes and Gasles, Vol. I, page 174)— 
Bakia is the Hindu commercial class, and the term which is a functional one 
is of very old standing. Nevertheless there are distinct groups included in the 
term, of which Aggnnval is one. Notwithstanding clear instructions to tho Enu- 
merators to enter names of distinct groups, 9,952 mules and 5,192 females return- 
ed themselves as Bania, chiefly in the Jmlundur and Lahore Bivisions and the 
Patiala State. Sufficiently full accounts of the traditions regarding tho origin of 
Aggarwals have already been given. A few points may, however, be added. The 
distinction of Basaa and Bisa evidently signifies B4sa, i.e., Dasi Snt (son of a slave 
girl or handmaid) and Vanshya (belonging to the family). Such distinctions are 
even now in vogue among the Bajpnts who call the son of a wedded Bajput wife 
'a Mian and that of a maid-servant a Sartora. ‘ 'D&S& ’ got corrupted into Bassa 
(having 10) and Vanshya was probably modified into the relative term Bisa 
(having 20). Whatever the derivation of Aggarwal may be, the custom of wor- 
shipping arms and a horse on Bussehra, prevalent among the members of this 
caste and the notable fact that they worship their Bahis (account books) on the 
Btwsehra, instead of tho Dewali like the purely tradbg classes (Marwaris and 
Bhatias of Bombay), are a strong indication of their Kshattriya (warrior) origin. 

(0. B. 1881, para. 588 ; 0. B. 1901, page 327 ; Bose’s Glossary, Vol. 11, page 59)— 
4286 Sabauas are mainly Hindus and are found chiefly in the Ambala District and 
a |220 the Kalsia and Patiala States. 

(C. B. 1881, para. 538 ; G. B. 1901, page 327; Bose’s Glossary, Vol. II, page 59; 
5,862 GrooJee’s Tribes and Gasles, Vol. IV, page 97) — 

3,012 OswALS are almost all Jains and live mostly in the Hissar, Ambala, Ferozepore, 
2,650 LaJjore, Amritsar, Sialkot, Rawalpindi and Multan Districts and the Patiala State. 
They have a separate tradition from Aggarwals, and, although they also claim a 
. Kshattriya origin, the probabilities are that they are descended from the tradiiig 
class of the ancient town of Os. 

10. Bania-Mahesari. Glossary, Vol. II, page 59 ; 

Population 2,105 GrooWs Tribes and Gasles, Vol. Ill, page — 

1.032 Mahesabis are almost all Hindus found chiefly in the Hissar, Bohtak, Gurgaon 
Delhi Districts and the Patiala State. Mahesari is obviously a religious term 
signifying a seot. The worship of Shiva probably attracted some Vanijyas 
(Banias), who formed into a separate group, from the other members of the caste 
who were staunch devotees of Vishnu. 


17. Bania-Saralia. 

Population 
Males ... 
Females ... 
(H. S. J.) 

18. Bainia-Oswal, 

Population 
Males ... 
Females ... 
(H. J. S.) 


Mmes 
Females ... 
(H. J, 8.) 


20. Bania-EhandelwaL 

Population 148 
Males .. 70 

Females ... 78 

(J.) 

21. Banjara. 

Population 8,G34 

Males .:. 4,800 

Females ... 3,884 

(H.S.M.) 


22. Barar. 

Population 6,119 
, Males ... 3,300 

Females ... 2,819 

Syn. — Dhai. 
CH.B.M.) 


\G. B. 1901, page 137; GrooTte’s Tribes and Castes, Vol. Ill, page 225)— 

Khabdelwals are all Jains returned from Hissar, Jullundur and Sialkot, 
It is a geographical term meaning one who belongs to Khandela (north of Jaipur). 
They also mim a Kshattriya origin but the legend given by Crooke is a feeble one. 

(C. B. 1881, para. 547 ; itose’e Glossary, Vol. II, page 02', Crooke’ s Tribes and 
Castes, Vol. I, page 149)— 

Babjabab belong to all religions — vk ., Hindu, Sikh and Muhammadan, and 
are found in almost ^ parts of the Province. They are itinerant traders and . 
carriers and go about, piercing noses and ears of children, and selling ear and 
nose rings and other cheap ornaments. The Musalman Banjaras are pedlers. The 
Banjaras of the eastern Punjab are allied to the Labanas of the western districts. 

(C. jB. 1881, para. 655 ; Rose’s Glossary, Vol. II, page 64 ; Crooike’s Tribes and 
Castes (see Basor), Vol. I, page 222) — 

Bababs (Dhai), who are chiefly Hindus, are found in the Ambala, Kamal, 
Kangra, Hoshiarpur, Jullundur, Lahore, Amritsar and Gnrdaspur Districts and 
the States of Nahan, Simla and Patiala. They are basket makers and bamboo 
workers, and belong to tho low castes of the hills. 
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(C. B. 1881, Jjora. 652; C. B. 1891, page 291; Bose’s Glossary, Yol. esGSS 

page G6)~ ^ ^ j^es 34)830 

BAC?VAiii''’aro mostly Mnhamtnadans, returned cInoQy in the Lahore Division Females ... 2S,836 
and the LjTillpar District. They are a low caste and work as watchmen, make mats Syn.— CTauWaar. 
and perform other menial duties. They aro akin to the Batwals of the higher hills, 

(C. B. ISSl, vara. 652; C. B. 1891, page 292; Rosa's Glossary, Yol. XT, 24. Batwal. 

Population 21,991 

jpayeGO)— ^ 

Batwals aro mostly Hindus, found chiefly in the Sialkot>LyaUpnr and Kangra Female ... 1C,021 

Districts. Thoy aro a low menial caste who occupy much the same position as- 
Chamnrs, but do not work in leather. Their occupations aro the same as those of 
Barwalas of the plains. 

Under Batwal have been classed Karawaks or Karaunks returned in Keonthal 
(179) and Palampur (76). Tho word is prohahly a corruption of Karawar,* of 
Mann, who ^va3 descended from Nxshad and Yaidchi and was Charink&r (leather 
worker) by profession. Lator books assign tho profession of carrier {Chliatrdhdr, 

Nancahan, etc.) to him. Karawars evidently took up tho work of watchmen and 
messengers, got mixed np mth Ratwals of their profession and began to bo treated 
more or loss as a sub-caste of tho latter. In EToonthal they are still treated as a 
Eoparato caste and aro said to bo descended from a Kanct who was excommunicated 
for removing a dead calf from his house. Their status is belter than that of Kolis 
and Badis and similar to that of Batwals. 


Syn. — Sancala. 
tH. S. M.) 


Population 
Males ... 
Females ... 
(H.S.M.) 


S2,S3S 

17,495 

15.373 


(0. B. 1831, para. 57 o ; Bose’s Glossary, Pbl. JJ,payc 70 ; Croofca’s 3Vi6es and 25- Bawarm (Baoria). 

Castes, Yol. J, page 228) — 

B.AWAP. 1 AS are mostly Hindus, returned in tho Hissar, Gnrgaon, Ferozeporo, 

Iiahore, and Lyallpur Districts and tho Faridkot, Patiala and B.ahanalpnr States. 

TItoy are a criminal tribe which lives mainly by hunting. They also make articles 
of grass, straw and reed and aro pometimes employed as field labourers and even 
cultivate hind as tenants. To the three derivations of tho name given by Crooke, 
should bo added that from Banwar or Wanwar meaning a rope net made for 
catching pig. Tho term Wanwnria is still used indiscriminately in the central and 
westent Punjab for ^lahtam, Labana or even Biloch hunters who net pigs. 

(0, B. 1881, para. 588 ; C. B. 1891, page 3.37 ; Bosds Glossary, Yol. IJ, page 79 ; 26. Bazigar. 

CrooUe's Tribes and Castes, Yol. lY',pagr. 56)— 

Bazicahs who are mostly Hindus nre scattered all over tho Province. They Females 

aro a Gipsy trine of vagrant habits who wander nbont practising acrobatic iS- M. R) 

feats. Thoy aro also known as Bddi and are akin to tho Nats. Syn.— Aaf, On Delhi 


33.354 

19,C3I 

10,723 


(C. B. 1881, para. 573 ; C. R. 1891, page 311 (see Ods ) ; Rosds Glossary, Yol. Beldar. 
page 79; Croohe’s Tribes and Castes, Yol. I, page 237)— Popnl 


and AmiaJa). 


Population 
Moles ... 
Females ... 

01. M.) 

Syn.— OJ, Odk. 


1,099 

514 

5S5 


Beldaus, mostlv Muhammadans, are fonnd in tho Lahore, Gnrdaspnr and 
Hissar Districts. Hindu Bcldars Imvo been relumed principally from tho Hissar 
District. This is an occupational term, the name being derived from Bel 
"mattock” and denoting all those who work with it. 

(C. R. 1881, para. 538 ; Bose’s Glossary, Yol. II, page 80) — 28. Bhabra. 

BnABEAs are generally followers of tho Join religion and belong mostly to the 
Bania class, being traders by profession. Thoy are found mainly in tho Jnllundur Femies !!.’ s’, 320 

and Lahore Divisions and tho Patiala State. The Muhammadans (69) have been (H. S. M."j.) 

returned from the Malor Eotla State alone. 


835 

403 

435 


(C. B. 1881, para. 530; Rose’s Glossary, Yol. II, page 83 ; CrooTic’s Tribes and 29. Bhand 

Castes, Yol. I, page 256)— Popniation 

Bhawds, chiefly Muhammadans, have boon returned mainly in the Eawal- Fmales 
pindi and Multan Divisions. They are clowns and actors who amuse people with (H.S. m!)" 

their comic performances. Syn.— Bafha, A’agjal. 

(C. B. 1881, para. 654; Boss’s Glossary, Yol. II, page 84) — 30 Bhapjra. 

Bhasjrab, mostly Hindus, are found mainly in the Hoshiarpnr and Jallundor 
Districts. They are bamboo workers and much the same ns Domna. FemJes ssr 

(H. S. jfo 

(C. B. 1881, para, 523 ; C. R. 1891, pages 185 and 292; Bose’s Glossary, Fol. IT, 31. Bharai (Bharain) 
page 84)— ~ • ■ 

Bharaib (Bhar.ain) aro met with almost all over the Province. They are 
mostly Mmsalmnns, bnt a few of them are still Hindus. They are a class of 
beggars who go about beating the drum. The Mnsalmnn mendicants of Sakhi 
Sarwar sire also known by this name. Tlioy beg in the name of RnHi Sarwar, 
singing songs to the accompaniment of a drum. 


Fppnlation 55,490 
Males ... 32,160 
Females ... 26,234 
<H. S. 21.) 


* Mann, Chapter S, 36. 
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82. Bharbhiuua. 
. Population 
' Mtues 
Females 


BOitr 202 ; 505* Glossary, Vol. JL naqe 86 • 

CrooTce’sTnhea and Castes, Voi:U,^aga 12)- ' ■ cm , 

Zfin Bharehunjah are mostly Hindus. They aro found mainly in the oastem 
djstncts and states. They are grain parcbors by profession. It is really a func- 
tional term applied to Jhinwars or Bhatiaras who subsist on this industry. 

?“»:«• 626; C. B. 1891, page 827 ; Bose’s Glossary, Vol. II, page 94,; 

Males ... 19,678 Crooke’s Tnbes and Castes, Vol. II, page 20J— - 

PemUs 17,462 Beats are mostly Hindus. Muhammadan Bhats number only 1,624, of whom 

' ■ ■ 522 are found in the Lohara State alone. They are found almost all over the 

Province, but their number is large in Nahan, Hoshiarpur, Hissar and Sialkot. 
They are genealogists and family bards. 

There appears to bo much confusion about Bhats. Bhat and Raiwore 
ori^nally honorific titles given to Brahman scholars, philosophers and fjoets of 
distinction such as Knmaril Bhatt, Kulluk Bhatt, Nageshwar Bhatt ; but there 
was also a mixed caste descended from Hshattriya father and Brahman mother 
whose occupation was that of bard or panegyrist. — Kahatlriyd vipr hany&y&m 
lihatto jato nuvdchdkah. ^ This latter oasto was of a lower status than the 
Brahmans. The association of the title Bhatt with the Brahmans who made a 
spMiality of poetic composition or of panegyrics, and the fact that ordinary 
priests hod to keep charge of the genealogical tables of their clients, as they 
still do in places where there are no bards, appear to have led to the two classes 
being mixed np. The Brahman Bhattas, however, never acted as minstrels, 
unless they degraded themselves to the position of the mixed caste. It was 
the latter which on convm'sion to Islam was treated more or less similarly to the 
Mirasis, because having lost the respect which panegyrists enjoyed in the Hindu 
. society with_ reference to their Kshattriya-Brahman origin, their avocation of living 
. npon the gifts of their clients at ceremonial occasions, when their praises 

were sung, could - not but reduce them to the grade of menials. On the 
other hand, the mixed caste of Bhat degraded into Bhatras, who made a 
profession of fortune telling and begging. To this day we have the Bhat caste 
as well as a Bhat or Rai sub-caste of the Brahmans, who claim descent from ' 
illustrious poets, etc., and are treated on equal terms by other Brahmans. The 
other bards rank lower even in the Hindu society but not quite so low as Mirasis. 
In the north-west Punjab, the difierence between the Muhammadan Bhats and 
Mirasis is still marked. A bard will not go singing and begging like minstrels. 
He receives his dues annually or at festive occasions, when he recites eulogies of 
the family concerned. His services are also requisitioned in connection with 
marriage. But the distinction is fast disappearing and in many places the Muham- 
madan bards, who intermarry freely with the Mirasis, are known by that name/ 


Bhatia. 
Populatioii 
Males 
Females ... 
(H.S. Al. J.) 


85. Bhatiara. 
Fopulatian 


(C. B. 1881, para. 542; C. B, 1901, pages S02, 808 and 808; Bose’s ^^^jggsary 
1,047 Vol. II, page 90 ; CrooTee’s Irihes and Castes, Vol. II, page ’ 


11,882 

10,165 


Beatiab are Hindus and Sikhs with 18 Muhammadans an^ jq 
are found mainly in the Lakore, Rawalpindi and Mnltonfle^^. . . mi,™ nr- 
a class of Rajputs who originally came ^m Bb"'^ v,„f Vave taken 

Cr«>to'.JWto.nJ Me., F.!, 

3 812 'Bw— worsh’ 

i xx»ania8l, who formed into s."' , -nil), fbe BTcention of 18 Hindus and 1 

who werejiKilARAB are ^ (exwpt Simla), theMnzaffar^rh 

" Sikb. They aro found mainly m the uelniw t and aro bakers and sdlers 

and Dora Gbazi Khan The term is evidently fnnotional. 


m. M fs ' 


'20. -Bania-B^hauile!;! ' ' 

"Syn. — Nanbai, 
TaidShi. 


7,930 

4,118 


36. Bhatra. 

Fopnlslion 

Moles 

Females ... 
(H. 8. J.) 

.Syn,— Ararpopo, 
Bojhant. 

87. Bha. 

Population 

Males 

Females ... 
(a 8. M.) 

88. Bhojki. . 

Population 

Moles 

Femaes ... 


rco'^^dfo7^pr*^l7 0» 

. (C. B. 1881, pura. 552 ; C. B. 1891, pag , ^^eption bf 2 Jains and have 

8 Bhaxbas are both Hindus and Sikhs, w A ^ ^Gnrdaspnr, Gnjranwala, 


938 

465 been returned 




Wllpnr and Multan n^'‘D^7te"‘“TI,6y receive offerings at 

zj. tat rf saaiiM. 

tell fortunes and go about begging m un e 

(Crooke’s Tribes and Castes, Vol. 1 ,p«ffe g-vi,H and 6 Muhammadans 

(o! rXpara. 514 '; Ws been returned from fte 


234 

lOS 

129 
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r PTmjali, 1911. ' 


-xtre confined mainly to the Kangra District and the States of Bhagal and Nalagarh. 

They Ectnsnally as priests at the temples of the Groddess tTwala. In Bha^ishya 
Purain and other , Smritis Magbas, Sniyavipras and Bhojkis are mentioned 

- as synonyms. It is therefore likely that Bhojkis may be connected with 
the Snryadwija or Shakadwipa BraWans who are supposed to be identical 
with the 'Mn.g hna of Shalmdwipa. 11:6 latter are supposed to' have beOT 
invited as sun-priests by Samba^ son of Krishna, and it is probable that while 

• one section took charge of the Sun temples, anoiher, viz., the BhcjMs, took 
to fire worship as the votaries of Jwala, the goddess of fire. Being Shaktikas, 
they are not averse to the use of liquor, ^en in Shakadwipa _ (Persia), - the 

• Mg.ghn.ft Beem to have been addicted to drinking as the great Persian poet Hafiz 
once said ' Bamai SaJjddah rangin hun garat pir-i-MugMn goyad (colour your 

• prayer carpet with wine if the priest of Mnghas (evidently Maghas) tells you 

- so), .and consequently the mere fact of their taking liquor should not, as thought 
by the late Sir Denzil Ibbetson, disprove their Br^man origin. Their Shaktijca 
tenets evidently account for their connection with Jogis. Snryadvijas 
(appearing now as a sub-caste of Brahmans) have similarly been sometimes 
'mixed up with Kayasthas owing to the existence of a Gotra of this name 
amongst them. Apparently, however, Snryadvijas and Bhojkis are Aryan priests 

• of Shakadwipa who were on their immigration ^ven the status of Brahmans, 

■but did not, owing to their foreign origin, get quite absorbed into that 
Vama, maintaining their separate identity. Snryadvijas trace the account of their 

> origin to Bigveda X, 61— 19, instead of thePurusba SuktaX, 90—12. They 
^are supposed to have sprung out of Surya’s body* instead of Brahma's month 
and have therefore a clearly different origin to that of other Brahmans. Maghas, 

-known as Magas, are still fonnd in Kamal and Ambala, but they seem to have 
got confused about iheir origin (see account of Magas). They were recognized 
-as Bmhmans in Bhavishya Puran. 

(C. S. 1881, paras. 872-S89 -,0. S. 1891, pages 293,324 and 842; C. ft. 1901, 89. Biloch. 

pages 161 and 822; Bose’s Glossary, Vol, II, page 41 ; Crooke’s Tribes and lls'wi 

Castes, V 0 I.JI, page 101)— females *.» 242*888 

Buach is a Muhammadan tribe found almost all over the Province except „ , 

the Himal' 'ayan tract. Their chief abode is in Dera Hhazi Khan and the other ^ 

• districts of the Multan Division. They are graziers, cultivators, breeders of camels 
. and traditional soldiers. The fiiloches of Ambala and Kamal, 6iloi Biloches 
-of Lyallpur and Nur Mahram and Akla Hayat Biloohes of Jhang form a 
-criminal community (they have returned themselves as Jatoi Biloch). The Jatts 
■or camel drivers of the western Punjab, who probably form a link between the Jats 
and Biloches, have also been classed with the latter, with whom they have got 
^assimilated. 


Fopo 
Aide 
Females . 
(HI) 


Population 

Alales 

Females 

(M.H,) 


{C. B. 1881, paras. 242 and 561 ; C. E. 1891, page 139 ; Bose’s Glossary, Vol. U, 40. Bishnoi. 
page 110 ; Crooke’s Tribes and Castes, V 0 I.JI, page 120) — Population 

Bishnoib are a purely Hindu caete, fonnd chiefiy in Hissar, Perozepore and 
Bahawalpnr. They are originally a Yaishnava sect, now forming an endogamous 
-caste. They are generally cultivators and have been declared as members of an 
^agricultural tribe in the BUssar District, where their number is very large. 

'(0. B. 1881, para. 519; C. It. 1891, pages 294, H37 and 342; Bose’s Glossary, Vol. 41. Bodla. 

II, page 114) — ” 

BoDiJm are all Muhammadans, with the exception of 9 Hindus. They are 
'found mainly in the Hissar, Ferozepore and Montgomery Districts. It is a section 
of Wattu Bajputs who now claim Qureshi origin from Abu Bakr Sadiq. They 
-are agriculturists and graziers by occupation and have been declared to be an 
agricultural* tribe in the Ferozepore ami Lahore Districts. 

'(C. B. 1881, para. 585 ; C. B. 1891, page 338 ; Bose’s Glossary, Vol. II, page 115; 42. Bohra. 
Crooke’s Tribes and Castes, Fgl. II, page 140)— ” — •' 

Boheas are mostly Hindus returned in the Delhi, Kamal and Simla Districts 
-and the Mandi, Snket and Simla Hill States. The Muhammadans (186) were re- 
turned from Bawalpindi alone. Brahman money-lenders from Marwar are known 
-as Bohras in the Delhi Division, while in the hills, any money-lender is known 
-as such. The Muhammadan Bohras belong to Bombay. 

(O.'B. 1881, para. 251 ; C. B. 1891, page 295) — 4 ! 

Bora are all Budhists, with the exception of 3 JEGndns and 1 Muhammadan. 

They have been returned in tne Chamba State alone. Botis no caste. It is a 
igeographical term apparently meaning a native of Bhutan, although it is used 
indisonminately for up-country hillmen. “ 


19,416 

10,509 

8,907 


2,912 

1,528 

1,884 


Population 
Hales- ... 
Females ... 

- 


Bot. 

Population 

Hales 

Females ... 
(B.H.M.) 


3,751 

1,959 

1,762 


598 

298 

300 


* Bhavishya Puran ^ 145, 2. 
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Chapter 


44. Brahman. 

Popidation Ifillflii 
Males ... 6C2t08G 
Females ... 455,707 
(H. S. M. J. B.) 


45. Chamar. 

Population 1,128,704 
Males • •• 613,671 
Females ... 5is,033 
(H. S. M. B. J.) 

Syn. — Bamdaaia. 


46. ChanaL 

Population 12,448 
Mides ... 6,440 

Females ... 6.008 

(H. S. M.) 


(C. B. 1881, para 612 ; 0. R. 1891, pago 29G ; G. B. 1901, page 810; Bose’s Glos- 
sary, Vol. II, pago IIG ; CrooJce’s Tribes and Cables, Vol.'ll, page 14.3) 

Bbadmans — (tho priostly caato of the Hindns}— 'nro Bcattorod all over the Pro- 
vince. They now follow variona professions from priesthood, teaching and 
Government service, to cnltivntion nnd monial service as cooks. Brahmans bolong- 
ing to coriain localities are onlistod in tho army. 

(0. B. 1881, paras. 607 and 608 ; Bose’s Glossary, Vol- II, page 147 ; Grookt’s 
Tribes and Castes, Vol. II, page 109) — 

Odamabs, mostly Hindns and Sikhs, nro found all over tho Province. They 
are tanners nnd leather workers and net us field labourers and menials of tho - 
villages, particularly in tlio Bast. They rank higher than tho Chuhras for, as a 
rule, they abstain from scavenging. TIio caste, which is, in its origin, functional, 
is of very old standing. ChartnMr (worker in leather), a degraded Shudra, is 
mentioned in Mann and the other Smritis; Rcjircsonting tho lowest stratum of 
society, it has received accretions by degradation continuously from tho higher 
castes ; and this has led to vnrions stories nbont their degradation and common 
origin with. Banias, etc. One of thoso shows that Bano and Chano wore two brothers,, 
that the descendants of Bano wore called Banias and those of Chano,. who had . 
been degraded by removing a dead calf, wore known as Chamars. Another 
account says that tho ancestor of the Chamars was a Brahman, one of four brothers 
who could not requisition tho services of n scavenger to remove a dead calf. 
The yonngest of them was ordered to do so and was promised to bo puriGed, bnt 
on having obeyed the orders was excommunicated. These are, however, more in- 
ventions, which are tho ontcomo of the general tendency to aspire to a high origin.. 

(C. B. 1881, paras. 649, 650, 657 and 658 ; Bose’s Glossary, Vol. II, page 151) — 
Chanals are chiefly Hindns. These are low class menials in tho hills 
corresponding to the Chamars of the plains. Tho caste is of old standing, as . 
the term Chandal (son of a Shndra father nnd Brahman mother) is found in the 
old Hindu books. 


(C. B. 1881, para. 489 ; Bosses Glossary, Vol. II, page 146)— 

Ohasos are chiefly Hin^s, returned mainly from tho Gnrdaspnr District 

class and appear to be- 


47. Chang. 

Population 

Fomalea 2fiB7 and the Kapurthala State. They are an 

(H. S. M) identical with tho Bahti and Ghirath. 

Syn.— BaAti, Ohirath. 


8,816 


agricultural 


48, Changar. 

Fopulation 
Males ... 
Females ... 
(H. M. S.) 


49. Chhimha. 
Population 
Males 


Syn. 


(C. B. 1881, para. 574; Bastes Glossary, Vol. II, pago 153)— 

28048 Ohangabs are generally Muhammadans, but 40 of them have returned- 
18,859 themselves as Hindus against 60 in 1901. They are found mainly in the Jullundur 
and Lahore Divisions, and the Sbahpur, Montgomery and Lyallpur Districts, and 
the States of Kapurthala and Bahawaipnr. 

They are a low caste supposed to be of aboriginal descent, who,, according to- 
tradition, were converted to Islam long ago by Sbamas Tabrez of Multan. They 
are a vagrant tribe of the Gipsy type (the resemblance of the name Changar to 
Ziigner and Kanjar is noticeable) who wander nbont in search of work, but Lave 
settled down in the neighbourhood of large towns. They tako up all kinds of 
labour but are principally employed as reapers or on making baskets. 

(0. B. 1881, para. 642 ; - Bose’s Glossary, Vol. II, poge 166 ; CrooJce’s Tribes and' 
nisll Ghlcipi)— 

57,744 Ohhiubas belong to all religions, viz., Muhammadan, Hindu and Sikh, and are 
S.M.J.) — found almost everywhere. They are calico-printers ^d dyers in maddei^ but 


(H, 

, — Oharhoa, Dhobi 
Namdbansi. 


seldom act as village menials, except as washermen. 
banti. 


They are. also called Nama- 


SO. Ohirimar. 
Population 
Mues 
Females- ... 

„ (H. M.) 

Syn. — Banduqehi, Sathan, 


762 para. 568.4)— - ? 

453 Ghibimabs are mostly Muhammadans returned mainly.in tho.Gurgaon, Delhi,.* 
309 Karnal, Ambala,Ferozeporo, Lahore and Gujranwala Districts and the Kalsia State. 
Chirimar is a functional term meaning bird catcher, but the small group . has 


Basdar, ixirihikar. ' come to be reco^ized as a separate caste. Tliougb.small in strength, the caste- 
has shown no sign of absorption by another caste. Indeed the total humhor- has- 
increased from 466 in 190! to 762. The group appears to have been recruited, 
mostly from the low castes. . 

(C. B. 1881, para. 518 j C. B, 1891, page 193 ; Bose’s Glossary, Vol. II, page 171;.- 
2 254 Orooke’s Tribes and Castes, Vol. 11, page 228) — 

1,900 Ohishti is a purely Muhammadan caste. It is really the name of a sect of 
SuGs, but the descendants of celebrated Ghishti' saints, such as Baba Farid of 
Pak Pattan claim the title by birth, thus converting the religions order into a 
caste. They are held in much respect. But only a limited number of them 
now act as preceptors (Pirs)/ the others having taken to agriculture and other- 
professions. 


5L Chishti. 
Fop-oiatioa 
Males 
Females ... 
(M.) 
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Fopnlation 
Males 
Femcdes ... 
(H.M.) 

Syn. — Wangrigar, 


IflBS 

920 

88 & 


Fopnlatian 
Mides ... 
Females ... 
CM. H.) 


■ 67fr 
812 


{C. B. 1881, para. 597 ; Bose’s Glossary, Vol. U, page 182 ; .OrooTte's IMbes and 52. 

Castes, 7ol. I, page 25Q, Bhangi^— Males 510,77® 

Chuhras are scattered all over the Province. They are the sweepers aad 
scavengers. According to the instructions, all Ohnhras not professing Ohristii- gyn.— Bhanji, UeTOar, 
anity or Islam were to be entered as Hind ns, for the purposes of classification, Sangreta, n^dknb, Vatal 
bntthe returns show 789,857 Hindus, 51,549 Sikhs and 84,128 ' Muhammadans. (.Kaihmin Ohuhra). 
The religion of the Ohnhras (who worship Balmik or Lalbeg) is a very flexible 
one- They are supposed to be of aboriginal descent, but accretions by degrada- 
tion have, in any case, been so large that it is impossible to distinguish Aryan from 
aboriginal blood amongst them. They are the sweepers and scavengers, and as 
such hold the lowest position in the social scale, even lower than the Chamars, 

' Chanals, etc. Ohnhras are now taking to agriculture as tenants and farm servants. 

(C. B. 1881, para. 640j Bose's Glossary, Vol, II, page 214:; Cronhe’s 2^i‘hes ond 53. Chnrigar. 

Castes, Vol. Ill, page 280)— 

Ghubio&bs are Muhammadans and Hindus, and have been returned mainly 
in the Hissar, Rohtak, Gurgaon, Kangra, Sialkot, Gujrat and Shahpur Districts. 

They are makers of bracelets of glass, lac or bell-metal, and are also known ' as 
Bangara, Maniar and Kachera. 

(C.E. 1881, jjora. 610; Bose’s Glossary, Vol. II, page 215; Crooks’s Uribes end 54. Dahgar.^_ 

Castes, Vol. II, page 235)— ” 

Dabqars are all Muhammadans, with the exoepiion of 16 Hindus, and have 
been returned mtdnly in the Hissar, Karoal, Gujrat, Montgomery and Jhang 
Districts. They are makers of raw hide jars in which oil and ghi are carried and 
stored. Dabgar is, however, a functional term, and the occupation is followed 
generally by Khojas, Ohamars and Ohohras. 

(0. B. 1881, poras. 488, 611, 649,650, 651, 657 and 658; Bose’s Glossary, Vol. II, bb- D^andKoli. 

popeil7)— jjglgg ....90,50® 

Dagi aud Koli are mostly Hindus, and are found in the eastern Punjab and the \ 

Himalayan tract. They are low class hill menials corresponding to the Chuhras 
of the plains. Thq^ are an agricultarnl tribe in the Kangra District. 

(O.JS. 1881, paro. 636 ; Bose’s Glossary, Vol. II, page 222)^ 56. Baoli (P a ^ ). 

Daolis are mostly Hindus, fonud in Kangra, Hoshiarpur, Bilaspur, Halagarh Males 
andMandi. They area low caste of about the same status, as Dumna. In the Females ... 
higher hills, they are known as Sansoi. They are goldwashers in the hills. . ByS^ansoi 

(C. B. 1881, paro. 563a; Bose’s Glossary, Vol. II, page 222) — > 57. Damgar., 

Daeugabs are almost all Mnhammadans, fonnd mainly in the Ambala and M^es 
Sialkot Districts. The name is ohvicasly functional and it is applied to a man who Femalea ... 

makes gunpowder and fireworks. He is also known as Atishbaz and Barntsaz. o™ 

Members of this group really belong to other castes. . yn. w os. 

{p. B.IB81, para. 84!^ i Rose’s Glossary, Vol, II, page 223 ^ Crooke’a Tribes and gs. Barzi. 

Castes, Vol. II, page 253) — Population 85,827 

T» ' -t j < Mies ... 18 790 

Dabzis, who are mostly Muhammadans and Hindns, have been returned from Females 17,037 

almost everywhere. The term is purely functional, bat has crystallized into a ^ 

regnlar caste, although the persons who have taken to the profession recently. ^VXs), 

retain their caste names. shxyat. 

(C.'B. 1881, para, 473; Bose’s Glossary, Vol. /f, paps 224)— I 

Daudpoteas are the dominant family in Bahawalpnr, claiming Qnreshi 
'(Abhasi) descent. , 

(0. B. 1881, para. 601 ; Bose’s Glossary, Vol, II, page 235 ; Crooke’s Tribes and 60. Dhana^ 

Castes, Vol. II, page 271)— 

DbIkakb are mostly Hindus, fonnd in the Delhi Division (except Simla), 

KerozeporB District, Loharu, Dujana, Patau di and PhniKan States. It is a low caste 
of scavengers and weavers. The difference between a Dbanak and a Obuhra is 
that the former, while doing general scavenging, will not remove nightsoil. 

(C. B. 1881, paras. 626 and 651; Bos^s Glossary, Vol. II, page 289) — 61. Bhaugri. 

‘ Dhangris, are a purely Hindu caste, found in Kangra, Mandi and mXs^*^°“ 

Ohamba. They are iron miners and smelters of the hills and possess the same Females !! 

status us the Ohamar or Dnmna. (H.) 


1,617 

890 

727 


55® 

318 


3. Bandpotra. 

' Population 
Mmes 

Females ... 
(M.) 


Population 
Males 
Females ... 
(H. S. 31.) 


21,229 

11,737 

9,492 


83,256 

44,220 

89,036 


3,874 

1,949 

1,92S 


(C. 1881, paras. 642 and 643; Boss’s Glossary, Vol. II, pane 239; 

Tribes and Castes, Vol. H, page 288) — ^ ^ 


Crooke’s OZ. Bhohi. 

Population 

Dhobis are mostly Muhammadans. They are found all over the Province Females 
0 ? OhIS^'““ profession. They are known in some parts as Ohhimbas Syi^OftwL. 

OharJxoa, Namabansi, 


158,046 

84,642 

71,404 
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OLORPAKT. 


[ Punjab. 1011. 


inlo n roUpjoua oWlor or llio porfon cnntncrntofi «Ik 1 not know liia cnalo, etc., but 

bcloujtoil to tlio clftps in question bo wna put down us fnkir. TIjo figures, there* 
fore, include per-sons from ftRcetics ntid hoi}' men down to profc-Rsioiml beggars. 

(C. h\ ISSl, rnro. CM ; /?otV Ghfuary, Vol. II, pope 255 j CrooAeV Tnbes and^^' ®‘te“«on 
CnrfcJ, I'ol. 11, pope 001) — • Males 

Gai’AIUA® lire chiell}’ llindns nnd have boon returned tuosU}’ in the Gwgnon, 

Dfllu, Knrunl, Auib.iin,l;!ihore Districts, nnd (hoKnlftia, Nnhnu nnd Pntiala States, sjn.— iJjr* (*" tctiitrn 
They nro 1 ho shepherds nnd gontherds of 11 indufitan, who have taken largely to /'unjall. 

lilnsd:ol wc.sving. 

(C, if. 1881, pnrn. -tPS ; C. It. IPOl, jyine 1 19 i Itc(e\i Ghffary, Vol IT, payc 255; 70' °‘‘& 3 tfon 
CrookfV Tril-rs and Coflff, Vot, If, page 370)-- Mw( 

Gaupib arc all Hindus, found chiefly in the Knngm District nnd the Clmmba 
St.'ite. Gnddi isn generic iiwne npplied to llmhumns, Klmtris, Hnjpuls nnd Rnlbis 
of the jiionutninouB country lying on Iwth sides ol the Dhnnlft^ DhAr Rnngo 
between Knngm nnd Chninhn. They are n Eenihpnstornl nnd netni-ngncnltnrnl 
pecijde. They keep fleek* of sheep nnd goate, nre nlinesl nil shepherds nnd have 
n lanpinge of iheir own (Gddil. In the Knugrn District Gaddis have heen 
dcclnnd ns inen;hcr.s o! an nj»ricultnml trihe. 


ilct 
Fcmalci 

(H.) 


(C. if. 18.81, j'.arn.*. 49.8 flui fi92 ; Ght/ary, ToJ. IT, payf 255; Crcaltc’* 

nnd Corfr.*, 1*0?. ii, pope 370)— IhaJM 


PesiatM 

(M. 11.) 


72. 0ngr.v 

Penals'.sen 

... 

FrasalM ... 
Gl. JLS.) 
8ya — /utfra. 


(C;. It. 1881 , para, -tOS ; ifflsrV Gtofrary, Fcl. JJ, pay,* 279 ; CroolrV 2W?ffs and 75- 
Catic», IVd //, pnpr. 391)— 

(lAUKr. nm nil Mnlmnnnndann with the exception of 1 Hindu, and have been 
reltinu'd uuiiiily in the Ainbnla and Karnal Districts. 'Dio term Gara denotes a 
crosKhreed, nnd is applied particularly to the issue of n Mnlmuuimdnn Haiput 
by n wife of nuother caste. In Kunud and Ambnln tbo descendant of n Unjpul 
by a widow (of his own or any other caste) is called Gam. Members of tlii.s ci'sto 
obBcrvo'prtrdn?. 'and marry within their own community. Alibonirh ponamlod 


Gara. 
ropal.illcia 
Mates ... 
Feinslf^ 

(M.H.1 



wcjudico t'R'unsl widow ruumrringti nnd that llm offsp^np of such nlliance.s Is no 
longer atyled 'Gara ' nr oxcommiinicati.d from the Itnjpnt fmtornily Another 
theory a hont tlm origin of the immo is that convert K.njpnts wore cnllctl Gams. 
becnuEc they huricd llu-ir dead. ‘ 


^paif280)-"‘ ref. J/,7C. Garri. 

GAuniB, all Hindus, found chiefly in tho .Sinlkot District, are a poor caste of 
Iravclbtig adorn, tnmslrols and mountuhank.s, with thoir he«dqu«rt<lra'at .Tannuu *" 

Ihcy generally visit tho Uajpul villages in tho Sialkot and Zatlarwnl Tahsi s nboui 


21,916 

12,393 

0,553 


27,618 

18,420 

14,198 


Gai.ir am all Muhaminn-lnns with the exception of 1 Hindu female. Tlioy 
are found mainly in the Knrnal and Delhi DiGrici'. The enln' of G4 persans in 
the Chamha .*^ta"te i« I'rolmldy a mi't.ake. 'nie.'c are obviourly Gaddis nnd should 
h.ave btvM rnturiu d br /uch. 

Gadts clf'.ily rc’cmhle the Gliosis and nre, perhnps, a sub'dirinion of tho 
Ahirs, I'chig herfsHtnry milfctncn. Iti Kamal, svhere they art' most mimcrous, they 
have fettled down as rultivntor.', own revcral viil!»i;<-9 and are rt'cognir.ed ns an 
r.rgicuhural tribe. 'IT.e term is r-emetimes prenpnnce'1 n« Gaddi, but the c-ssto 
baa no renneciien with the Gaddis of the hill*, nor should tho term be confn'cd 
with Gadhi, n rnh-enste of Hiloch. 

(C. 27. 1881, jf>arfl. 581 ; /fo-'cV Gk-nary, f’o?, ll,pagr 278) — 

GAcnAs are Iv-th Mnhauunr.dnns and Hindus with only 10 fsikhn, nnd have 
l>ocn retnme^l inoMly in the I/<h,^^' Divl^hln. Thev wander nbont ctitchiug and 
cr.tinp vorioin, hut their herx'slitnry ocrup-'diou is tlint of catching, keeping nnd 
aj jilying h iK'lu-!*, and for this rea^(ln, llu'y an? often called dnkem. 

{C. 2.*. ISSl, para, 403 ; Ito^^'f Ghrtary, Vo!, JI,jy:ipt 274}— 73. Onkkbar. 

GakkuiIm ate nlmo'l all ,Muhammr.dan!!,only SSfuif them being Hindus and 4 
Sikhf. Till y nre found chieflv in llu' ll.nwulpindi nnd Jlu'lum Districts, and their Fcantw 
principal orcuj'atien is ngrieuftnre or state Sen'ice, They have been declared ns <3. M. S.) 
jnemVrr^ of an agricultural tribe. 

{C. 27. 1881 , pirn. .’’>9.5; 2f/ jrV Glottarij, 1*1'/. 2/, race 276 ; CreokeV TribM flud "1. G.mdhila. 
CflA/rr, hi. //, jmpr ntrr>)— * * 

GAStmtt.A« aw’ mo'iily Hiudun nnd are found chiefly in the Amhaln, Jnlhiudnr iVuialw ... 

and Gnjninwnla Districts and the Paii-ihv State, Th-v nre n low vagrant tribe, (H.S. M.) 
and Wander about bari'.headed and li:!r»*.ft‘Oted, begging, working in grass and 
stniw titid doing oihl jcibs. 


4,068 

2,23* 

1,83* 


3.1&5 

1,680 

1,475 


27,841 

13,770 

U.PTl 


779 

422 

357 


SP9 

19* 

175 


555 

2S5 

270 
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tbp tin:? of she Kfinrif harvest, and sometimes also at Babi. The Garris of Kama! 
and De’.hi are quite a separate caste and have been classed, with Gadts. 

{Ecfi’f Ghssr.ry, VcL II,p<tce 299) — 

Groms'^ are all Hindus and have been returned mainly in the Bahawalpar 
State. They are allied to Sansis, are professional hunters and c.at carrion, being 
particalsrly* fond of eating jackals, from which they ob'V'iously derive their name. 
They are insmigranis from Bikaner and as a foreign element are looked down 
upon by the Sanaa cf the Province. They will undertake any kind of labour but 
as a rnle make baskets, cages, fans, etc., sell country-made knives, needles and 
imitation jewelry,. They speak a language of their own known as * Gedri.* 

{C. R. lSSl,yoro. 662 ; Bole’s Glossary, Tol. II, fttge 2S3)— - 

With the ciception of 72 persons who are Mnharamadans, Ghats are Hindus 
and have been returned chiefly from Simla, Kangra, Dera Ghazi Khan, Bilaspur, 
Nalagarh, Patiala and ikihawalpnr. Tliey cut grass and engage generally in other 
kinds of labour. In tho Kangra District, they are said to ply masha^s (inflated 
tkius) in tV.o Ikas -river. It is a functional term and is equivalent to Ghosi. 
fC. i?. 1S3!, para. 459; G. li.\S9l, page 342; Jtese's Glossary, Vol. II, 

page 237) — 
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Males 
Females ••• 
(H. 8. B.) 
Syn.— Fepi. 


87. Earni. 

Population 
Hues 
Females 
(M.) 


Population 

Males 

Females ... 
(H.B.) 


431 

Z2i 

207 


21,067 

10,77& 

10,28fr 


8.S80- 

1,788 

1,582. 


1,475- 

751 

724- 


252 

lU 

188 


(( 7 . i?. 1881, para. 661; Rose’s Glossary, Vol, II, page 323) — 85. Hadi. 

Hadis bto a hill casto of Hindus, found in the Kangra District only. They make Ma^^** 

bricks, vrork as general labourers and are similar to tlie Knmhar of the plains. Females *.! 

(H.) 

(C. R. 1881, para 8 . 657 and 658; G, B. 1891, page 300; Rosens Glossary, Vol, II,3l8. Hali. 

page 324)— PopulBUon 

Halis are all Hindns, •with the exception of one Sikh and one Bndhist. 

The caste is found chiefly in the Kangra District and Ghamba State. It is a low 
caste engaged in menial work, particularly in the fields. In the plains it is a 
functional term, which means a ploughman. 

(0. JB. 1881, para. 583 ; Bose’s Glossary, Vol. II, page 327) — 

Hark I is one of the notorions criminal tribes, being addicted to burglary 
and highway robbery. Tlie Hamis are found in the JuUnndnr Division 
(except KauCTa), the Gurdaspnr and Sialkot Districts, and the Patiala State. 

They are all Mnsalman, and claim foreign descent, bat have a large Jat and 
Bnjput element in their gots which points to their progenitors being a band 
of outlaws, ns the term Harni (thief, from Sanskrit J3ar=to take away) signifies. 

(C. JB. 1881, para. 591 ; C. R. 1891, page 337 ; Rose’s Glosiary, Vol. IT, paye 330) — sB. Hesi. 

Hesis are almost all Hindus (only 42 Bndhists), and have been retnmed 
from the Kangra District and the Hahan, Bilaspnr, Mnndi, and Snket States. 

They are low casto professional mnsicians and dancers of the high Himalayan 
valleya They aro gonorallj beggars, but sometimes engage in potty trade. 

The entry of 320 persons (males 145 and females 175), opposite siohtak 
under Hesi in Table XIII, is a mistake cansed by Heri being read during Compila- 
tion ns Hesi. The figures really belong to the Ahir caste and have not boon 
included in the strength ^von above. 

(Boss’s Glossary, Vol. 21, page 331 ; Grooke’s Tribes and Cosies, Vol. II, page 495) 89. Hijra. 

Hijras are eunuchs, mostly both Hindu and Mnhammndnn,rotnmed from differ- 
ent localities. They maintain themselves by dancing and begging particularly on occa- F^es !! 

fiions of male births or woddinm. They are shaved and nsnaUy dressed in female (H-M!) 

attire. They have a strong trade guild, which has divided the Province into beats, .. 
for the purpose of begging, and none of tliom can trespass on the beat of another. 

In the city of Lahore they have a system of begging by rotation on specified days of 
the week. Enquiries from an eunuch show that Hijras may be of either sex 
viz., male or female. The former has an undeveloped male organ without testicles and 
is generally gifted with a beard and moustache which he shaves. The females on 
the other hand, are generally devoid of hair on their face and body like the fair 
sex, and some have even sufficiently prominent breasts in youth. The genital 
organ is totally absent either in male or in female form, e.xcopt an aperture 
for the passage of urine. Tho males aro in some places known as ‘ Hijra,’ md the 
females ns ^ Kanch. ' Enquiries made from tho Pasrnr, Nawashahr, Bawalpindi 
Amritsar, Batnla, and Gngera Tahsils corroborate tho above statement. ^ " 

Ennuclis by birth become, sooner or later, tho properly of tho Hijra caste are 
initiated into tho class and taught dancing and singing. The parents of such 
children aro naturally reluctant to part ^vith their flesh and blood, but the Hjiras 
of tho place are very besotting and obstinate in their demands and irenerallv 
Bucceed in obtaining possession of them The eunuch who gave the information 
stated that she got hold of a child after ho was seven and that all this time she was 
after his parents who wore loth to part with him. Tho Hijras assume male or 
female names according to convenience. 

Poor people of different castes often join tho Hijras for livelihood Thev 
assist the eunuchs at their exhibitions, playing upon the JKAan/ri ’ (tamb- 
ourine). They wear ordinary male costume and receive and carry the gifts made 
to tho party, which they share with the eunuchs, who are sometimes so 
attached to them that they arrange to get them married at their own cost Tho 
offspring of these people also generally go by tho name of Hijras and aro known as 
jkolt-ckuic or jhoh-cna (bag earners). 

(C. B. 1881, para. 663 ; Bose’s Glossary, Vol. II, page 349) qq 

T • ® “w almosc all Hindns (only 61 Muhammadans, 13 Sikhs and 4 ^pSon 11 , 237 . 

Jams). This is a Purfaia menial cIms who ^me to the Punjab with troops and are - ejTso 

found chiefly in the cantonments and oibes, in attendance upon homes as grass - W a Ji 

cutters or grooms, though they frequently take up service as bearera ® v • . it J.) 


4,487 


Ifi. B. 1881, para. 454 ; C. B. 1891, page 338 ; Bose’s Glossary, Vol. H, page 353) gj. Janina 

all Muhammadans (only 4 Hindus and 5 Sikhs) and have ’ jOation 8.670 

been returned mainly from tho Bawalpindi and Attock Districts. In some districts ^ - 2 . 03 s 

Janjuas have been returned as a sub-caste of Bajputs. Their chief occupation is S a B j 
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«2. Jat 

Popchyoa 4^55,536 
lliiles .. 2,603,531 
resales ...2,147,893 
(H,S.3LJ.) 


(G. E. 1881, paras; 420 to 440 j 0. B. 1891, jiages 838, 339 and 342 ; C. R. 1901, 

pages 324 to 326 ; Botevs Glossary, Tol. II, page 357 ; CrooJce’s Tribes and 

Castes, Vol. Ill, page 25 ) — 

Jat5 are Hindus, Sikhs a.nd Muhammadans (only 38 Jains) and have been 
returned from all parts of the Province (with the exception of the Juhbal State). 
It is a dominant agricultural tribe and supplies excellent soldiers to the army. 
The origin of the term Jat has formed the subject of much learned discussion 
and I can hardly add to the literature above alluded to, from the ethnological 
point of view. 1 will therefore content myself with stating some of the local 
opinions and offer them for what they may be worth, until they are corroborated 
by archaeological or other antiquarian research. The Jats are supposed to bo a 
Scythian tribe, who entered the Punjab about the beginning of the Christian era or 
say 2,000 years ago. It is also held that the term is identical with Jaratah found 
in the Mahabharta, but the latter term would in Sanskrit mean 'old or weak’ 
which would be anything but appropriate to the characteristics of the Jats, the 
present day or at any time within the historic period. We may therefore have 
to seek for a derivation in some other direction. JatorJdtmay be derived from 
Sanskrit Jat to collect. We still have two words derived from this root, viz., Jati 
(plaited hair) axA.Jathd (a united group). The term may therefore have been 
applied to a combination of warrior castes or tribes. In my opinion the word Jat 
originally signified not one tribe bnt u group, probably of misod castes, [Mishra 
Jatis), and a probable explanation wonld be that the Jats originally formed a Jdti 
(class) as distinguished from Yarna (caste). We find the term Jatt used in the 
western Punjab for the catnel-d river, who usually claims to be a Biloch, but is 
probably Jat by origin. The co-osistence of Jat and Jdt seems to point to the 
possible correction of Jdti or Jdt into Jdt or Jatt. The Muhammadan Historians 
have mado repeated references to Jats as warriors and highway robbers indis- 
criminately and mentioned them as occupying various tracts from the banks of 
the Indus to tracts farther east and south. The Arabs called all Hindus, Jats 
(Elliot, 1,104). The Gipsies were called Zatts or Zuts and are referred to 
ns having emigrated from north-west India. The fact of the same term boing 
applied to castes of varying status from the warriors and robbers do^vn to 
minstrel Gipsies, seems to strengthen the belief that Jat was not a tribal name, 
bnt was a group including Jatis of various status. The lower strata of this group 
emigrated through Afghanistan and Persia until they reached Europe as 
Gipsies. The Jats have been found at this Census to include sub-castes (see 
Appendix to Table XHI, Part HI of the Report) varying in nomenclature, from 
Brahman titles to Dumna (or Dom) who probably represent the typo of emigrants 
known as Gipsies. The latter seem to have dropped tho generic-name of Jati, 
but stuck to their functional appellation of Dom in its corrupt form Rom (of tho 
European gipsies). 


i3 JLtbtl (Chabsl) . (C. B. 1881, para. 579 ; Boses Glossary, Vol. II, pays 380)— 


iVrirrV-, 


7fi50 -InASELs are almost all Muhammadans (only 1 male Hindu) and havo boon 
cilPO returned mainly from the F**rozeporo, Multan and Muzaffnrgarh Districts and tho 
Bahawalpnr Stale. It is a Inbo of fishormon and boatmen, mostly living on tho 
b:ink.s of river. They rcsomblo the Mors and Eebals in habits, but have customs 
like that of Jhulka* common with hlens. They profess to have boon degraded 
from higher ca.sto. 


01 Jhvawxr. 

Tor r:: 

... 

... l-n,tC-7 

<!f. fS 


(C- R. I S3 1, para. Cl 7 ; Bose’s Glossary, Vol. II, page 381 ; Crooke’s Tribes and 
Castes, Vol. Ill, page 192)— 

JnrNwAr.s are Hindu?, Siklis, Muhammadans and Jains (only 4) and are 
found all over tho Province. Jhinwar, who is also called Knh4r and Mohr,i, in tho 
tme vill'ige menial, who carries water, palanquins and bnrdon.s, and is al-o a cook 
in t.ho c- 5 ntml and western Pnnjab. When a Muhammadan, he is called M4chhi. 

Mclini.'s claim to bo of Rajput origin. 


r*. 

l' ' '■.I’.ll'U 

iti -t 

B ir ; \ 


(Crc'. Tribes and Caslrs, Vol. Ill, page 57)— 

■J,7 Jti'jiAf tiro alni'/it all Mirsalmaas and havo been returned chiefly from tho 
U7 Kf.'ir'.r Tr.h-il of the Afn!«la District and the adjoining Basi Tahsil of tho Kalsia 
.St.'itf'. Th-Ir orcurntio.u is agrzcnltn re and labour. Tho Jhojas trace th'*ird»'.»ccnt 
fr> Ti th 5 R-’.jp'jlT of Jiihrthri/r and .support thoir claim by the identity of .sub-castos 
url: r ' Ca'inhofi, Taor.i, fJ^rgnjiir and Barali. They are, bowover, despised by tho 
-.ri*’! v.l'.otr. they cannot int-ermarry. Jhojas practice widow-marriage 
nr. i 1 irf- Ir *-,ofl'jgn:n-jus but havo no' objection to marrying Tion-Mii-slim ttiid 
I. i.o of necf'.tity. 


s'.tfi cr, ri-- *■’<, 
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(C. 2?. JS81. jxirns. 521 and 528 ; C. It, 1891, 113 ; Hose's Glossary, Vol. 12,90. 

j>ayi' 3SS} — Males ... 

Jor.i is rc.aUy a religious order of ascetics (see paragnapli 149, Cliapfcr IV). Females .. 

SoiT.o .legis, bowever, lead u married life. •! op-llawnls who arc a sopnmto gronp f“' “• > 

or caste were nt the Census mixctl up with Jogis. An attempt has been 
,m.ade on the present occasion to distinguish between them, and the figtires noted 
in the margin relate to dogis proper, so far ns the entrirs can ho relied npon. 

Tliev inclndo 2-1,829 (?n7io.«fw (mides 12,850 nml feinules 11,973) who are not 
•celibate and live on other occupations than begging. The rest (17,815 males 
and 12,32-1 female^ are Fakirs, i.r., they live on charity. A largo number of 
Tx rsons other than strict adherents of the religious onler liave called themselves 
iogi by caste and Sanatan Dbnnni by sect. In the Nnbhc State 415 persons 
wbo returned llicmFelve.s ns Jogi by caste were erroneously included in Fakirs. 

Alt^'gethcr t,-lS-l dogis have appeared in Appendix toTnblc XIll ns Fakir by 
cnste'nnd dopi by sub-caste. Whether hotiseholders, nscclicHor miscellaneous 
mendicants, all porsosis who have been chisstsl ;js Jogin claim connection with or 
descent from, nnccston- helonfpng to the rrlijpous order. 

{C.It. lSSl,jwr3. 528J— 87. Jogi-Rttwal. 

There has I'oen a pood dr.il of conftisiott between the terms of dogi-Ilnwal Poptdatioa 
and dopi. Fo far ns I Imve been able to nscerl.ain, dopMlawnl is a nii.vturo of Females *.! 

two distinct c.'i«tes or prcuips. llnwnls are dif tinctly of Ilnjput origin. Rnwnl, npp.a- (H, 1!. 6.) 

reiillv derivt-el from tJansUrit Jiae(lo make noise) was probably the equivalent 
of * r’i nrer’ nt:d wr.s a rbivnlrous iiile oi llnjoiit w.irtiors mch ns ll.^ij.a Ibiwul, the 
founder of the botif-e of Scrsoilia chiefs nt Oedeypore. It gradually fonned into 
niulecnale whicli still exists atiioug the R.ajptits as well ns the dnU, with a 
sfreucth of 289 and 2,378 rcsj'cclively. 

‘n»c town of Ibwalpindi is raid to have iKvn founded by Rnw.als ns a Rmnl 
\nllage (I’ituli, miniature of Find=»\*iUr.ge) and Ihi-re is nlro a village c.alled Rawal- 
pindi in the Knpurthnln State, fjotne of the Rnwnls who wen; converted to 
Jslam apja-ar to have gradtmlly drift* d nwny from their tn-iditiunnl occupation 
and l.nken to trade, m-trojfijjy, medieine, etc. At iho same time the Grihasli 
degis who were converted to Islam and had no tmdilionnl occnpntion, or the 
Jfuhnmmadnn dircip1c.s of Mtilmtumadan dogis who nho calK*<l thems'dves by 
the fame nntne, foun to haxo taken to similar pursuits ntid the two c;uste.s appear 
to have Iv cn drawn together by functional lies, resulting in marriage. The 
comimicd m/ to sieniB to have l« c:i f'iv*ii the name dogi-Jtawal. Traces of the 
dogi element have hecomo ro indistinct hy the hipso of time, that the dogi-R.awnl, 
now call thene elves hy the name of Raw.nl alone. Kduc.ition Im.s, moreover, 
nkr-rwl the state of affairs considcTably, and iho remarks of Iho laic Sir Ucnr.il 
IhlK'troii nod the nibr cqueiit Census SuperiuU-ndents, regarding the diameter of 
the ciii-tc are now strongly rc-;''a’ed. Fn'tii a representation nuidc to me by the 
Rawal.s of lio.diiurpur, it ajipesrii that they nrc not homelo-=R people hut arc 
enterprir.iiig traderii and adventurers who liave e-amed plenty of money by travel 
in Kimipe, Aim rica, Java and They have tnidero large or HumI! 

nmoiigsl them nndnlfo jicdler;', but they arc said to own fairly largo com- 
mercial conceru'i in Jlnlaytv, Hingajx.-re, Siitiintra, Celeb-.s, Romeo, Anstridia 
end Ruima, and fomo of them an- engugctl in pearl fishery in the Malay Islands. 

Many of ilu-m are oculists although tlu-ir art i.s Iierinfitary and moro or Ices 
crude. Feme of them nrii stated to hivvo achieved much reputation ns 
exporiH in tlio treatment of oyo di'eases, in An-tralia and other fon'ign countries, 
lliey idfo own a certain nmount of land hut have not given up their traditional 
occupation of astrology. A niongfil their ;?<!/# they have sucli name.s ns Rlmtti, 

Khokur, l ie., which point to their Rajput or Jivt origin. Ulicro is a class of 2ifuhinn- 
inadanr. in tlio central districts who will Ihemsehvs Jogis, wear snffron coloured 
clothc.s (wliioh they are gniduidly ginng op now) and aro regular podlors. 

Tlicy havi* formctly hcen classed ns JogJ-Rnwnls but aro known merely by 
the name of Jogis. Kiujuirics show that they were originally JCnshmiris nnd got 
Iho title of dogd hy becoming disciple.s of n Muhammadan dogi of that class. Tho 
tendency, however, npjwars to he to give iiji the ciiBtc nnmc.s nltogethor. At tho 
next Census, jirohahly, most Jogi-Rawala will return Iheuisolves either ns Rnwnls 
or Jogis, with a largo pcrceningo of tlio.«o who will try to attach themselves to ' 
come more well known ciuite. 


Jogi-Rnwals aro mostly Mnhnmmadans. Hindu Uawals havo been rplurnod 
pnncipnlly from the Lahore Uivi.sioii, the Rawalpindi’ Di.strict, and tlio Oliamba, 
iatiiila and Raluiwalpnr Stiite.s. Tlio entry of 1,«19 Jogi-Rawnls in 
Chamha has been found to bo a mistake for Jogis. Tlio Muhammadan 
moinborB of tho caste iiro also most numerous iu tho Lahore Division, but 

lino largo numbor nnd tho Rawalpindi Division 

has 2, ..87 persons. Although llio Rawnls of Hoshiarpur and Jullundur 


54, DCS 
80,071 
24,297 


28.444 

14,215 

14,228 
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Obaptck- 


S3- Jolalia. 

PopulaJioa 635,014 
Kales - 345.292 
Fccales ... 2S?,7S2 
( n . s . II. B .) 

SyzL— Btnd-Ekiir, 
Keliriann, Kahir- 
fanthi, Keiii, Paeli, 
SvfHMfiin irultan). 


99. Kachhi. . 

Popnlatioa 
KaJc-s 
Fea.ale-s ... 
(11. M.) 


399 

245 

161 


100. Knhut. 

Popnlatioa 
Kales ... 
Ftraalcs ... 
( H . M . S .) 


10,018 

'S.COG 

5,082 


hare taken to varions Incratire professions^ yet the majority of Ravrals and Jogt* 
Rawals of other places are still itinerant astrologers. 

(C. i?. 1881, para. 612 ; C. B. 1S91, page 306 ; Bose’s Glossary, Fbl. II, page 418 
CrooTie’s Iribes and Castes, Vol. Ill, page 69) — 

Jitlahas are Mnsalmans, Hindus and Sikhs (only 42 Bndhists) and hare 
been returned from almost all parts of the Province. Jnlaha means wearer pro- 
bably from Sanskrit ywZaya* (yK=motion (to go) and Zi=to join) referring obviously 
to the constant motion of the shuttle and the perpetual mending of the threads, 
which are two very noticeable features of the indigenous weaver’s work. Julaha 
was originally a purely functional term which has crystallized into a casts. Ue- 
is called Paoli in the western Punjab and is an important artizan there, especially 
because no weaving is done by the leather working or scavenger castes. The 
Julaha is despised not only on account of his proverbial stupidity, but also because 
of his amphibious life, the indigenous handloom necessitating work with the lower 
half of the body in a pit, which accounts for the following description of a weaver:- 
Nimtan dar gor hashad nimtan dar zindagi. (Half the body remains in the grave 
and the other half in life). He is reputed to be a coward of the worst type. A, 
western Punjab proverb ' PdoU charke shikar Allah khair guzdre (The weavers 
have started ahunting, may God maintain peace) conveys an idea of the value - 
set on his pluck and aptitude for sport. 

(C. R. 188], para. 491; Rose’s Glossary, VoL II, page 420; Orooke’s IHbes and' 
Castes, Vol III, page 77 ) — 

Kachbis are almost all Hindus (only 43 Muhammadans) and have been return- 
ed mainly from the Hissar Bistiict. It is a small group of cultivators belonging 
to the United Provinces and generally engaged in the cultivation of waternuts- 
and similar produce. They are also known as Lodhas or Singhdris. 

(C. R. 1881, para. 454; Rose’s Glossary, Vol. II, pope 435)— 

Hahdts are all Muhammadans except 86 Hindus and 3 Sikhs, and have been 
returned mainly from the Jhelnm District. It is an agricultural tribe obviously 
of Rajput origin who once dominated the tract of which Kahuta was the centre. 


101. Kaktezai. (0. B. 1881, para. 648; Rose’s Glossary, Vol. II, page 

Kakkezais are Mnliammadan by religion and have been returned from the- 
Ferosle^ 7|o55 Lahore Division and the Ferozepore, Gnjrat and Jhelnm Districts. They are an 
(K.) influential and enterprising community of traders. Up till 1901, Kakkezais were 

included in Kalnls. Intho Census of 1901 they were shown as a separate caste,: 
but in Volume II of Rose’s Glossary of Castes, recently printed, ho says 

“They claini to bo by descent xVfgbans of Soisitfin, sprang from Kakkii, a son of Kam, and the 
nucleus of the class may sroU bo a pure Fathan class. But tbo sections of (ho Kakkozai includo such 
names as Bbursi, Kalak, Kotbalo, Kasoliya Shaikh, Vansaro and Nakhasria, and, in Sialkot Balo,. 
Dh-agiratb, Chandi, Handa, Kboria, Wadrath and Wanjotro, trbicb bardly_ point to an Afghan origin 
and lend colour to the theon* that tbo Kakkezais wore, liko tbe Khojas, Uiodus conrortod at an oarly 
period of Itio Mnliammadan invasions and nOiliatcd to a Pathnn class.'' 

Mr. Ibbetson in para. 648 of his Censns Report of 1881 writes:— 

" Hie caste (KaUI) was thus raised in importance, m.my of its members abandoned their horeditary- 
cccuFation (of distilling liquor), and its Mosalman section also grow ashamed of tho social stigma con-. 
Teye-l by tbe confession of Kalal origin. It accordingly fabricated a story of Pathan origio, and adding 
to the first letter of the c-vsto name the Patfaan tribal terminatbn, called itsolf Kakkezai, Tho namo- 
vrjs at r.r-l only used by tho more -wealthy members of the caste; but its use is spreading, and tho 
cntiirati.ng owners of a Tillage in Gujrat entered themselves as Kalal in tho first and ns Knkkczai in tho- 
lece.p ! settlement. The svell known Sheikhs of Iloshiarpnr aro Kalals, who wbilo claimiog Pathan 
origin, till iLcm'elvfs Sheikhs and forbid sridow marriage." 

In view of representations made by tho Kakkozai commnnifcy, I have oxamin- 
ccl some of tho Settlement Records of tho Lahore District dating ns far back as 
1855 relating to landor/ncrs of tho casto and And that they bear out tho lato Sir 
D.'nzil Ihhct-son’.s remarks. Moreover the desoription of the Knkkoznis given at 
par,«> 5G0 of Tdrifch-i-Makhzan.i-Punjab, by Mufti Ghnlam Sarwar Kurcalii (edition 
1877) MipporlA tho same view. Mnch therefore ns I sympatliiso with their natural 
d'Mire to elevate their Btatus, I am afraid it is diflicult to controvert facts and 
in of tho entrir-.s in porae of Sottlcmont Records of tho Lahore District, above 
r.l!n'l*><I to, it i'i not possible to nay that tho lato Sir Donzil (tlion Mr.) Ibboton’s- 
rorr.ark-, were without foundation. 


1.1 i KHv’. 


*■ <'i. — .1 */ •* W 


(C. R. l9,Sf, parr.. Gi3; C.R. 1891, page 530; Rote’s Glossary, Vol, II, page 458)— ‘ 
lf7;} KAWUi gr.* Hindus, Sikh.s, Mnharnrnnd.'iris and Budhisfs (only 4) and have 
I»*u* L -'"". ft1:.uf.‘t all over the Province. Their traditional occupation was 

« e.r.*I?>*ll:Jigo£ spiritaous liquors, v/hich they have nhandoned novr. They 
to othi-r pnrsoijf.'fiach ns agriculture, .®orvico— Iwth Civil and Militaiy, 
t«-i ftc. Kal.-J* arenow trj'ing to di-own thrir traditional occiipa* 
t: f.f d f-.r,-! to trace tl.fJr dp-.ccnt variou-ily to Rajputs, .Tats, etc. ItidofJ 
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Croohe'a Tribes and 103. Xamangar.. 

Fopnlation 
Males 

Females ... 
{H.M.) 


Fopidation 
Males ... 
Females ... 
(H.S.M.) 


948 

833 


172,434 

95,004 

77.430 


several influential members of tie Ablnwalia section of Kalals have afetually 
returned themselves as Bhatti or Ahlnwalia Bajputs. 

(C. B. 1681, para. 628 ; Boee’s GJmsary, Vol. II, papa 442 j 
' Castes, Vol. HI, page 118) — ' 

Kasiangabs are mostly Muhammadans (only 96 Hindus) and are found in all 
Divisions of the Province and the Malerkotia and Phulkiah States. They were 
originally bow makers, but have now taken to wood decorating. It does not 
-seem to be a distinct caste Wt only a professional name used for snob Tarkhans 
(carpenters) who engage in the special art. 

■(0. B. 1881, para. 492; Boreas Glossary, Vol. II, pope 442; Crookes Tribes and 101, ^mholn 
Castes, Vol. Ill, page 1 18)— Po™iat« 

Kaubohs are Hindus, Sikhs and Muhammadans and have been returned 
mainly from the Distiicts of Barnal, Ambala, Jullnndnr, Ludhiana,^ Perozepore, 

Shahpnr, Montgomery, Lyallpnr and Multan, the L^ore Division and the 
Kapnrthala, Malerkotia, Phnlkiun and Babawalpnr Stati-s. it is one of the best 
cnltivating cf stes in the Province. 

«7. B. 1881, paras. 568 and 580 ; Bose’s Glossary, Vol. II, page ibi } Croofte’s 105. l^ncMn CZanfar). 
Tribes and Castes, Tol. IV, page 364) — 

BANCHAKS-are almost all Muhammadans (only 189 Hindne) and have been 
returned from all parts with the exception of the Districts of Simla, Attocfc, 

Mianwali, Lyallpnr, Dera Ghazi Khan, and the Loharn, DuiBna,NalBgarh, Mandi, 

Suket and Chamba States. They live by prostitution, dancing and singing. 

Kanchan is a term peculiar to the eastern Punjab, its equivalent in the central 
and western tracts being Kanjar. (These should not be mixed with the wandering 
tribe of Kanjars found in the eastern Punjab, who have been registered as a 
separate caste.) 

(C. B. 1681, para. 615 ; Bose’s Glossary, Vol. II, page 456)— 


6,979 

:es ... 2,437 

Females ... 8,542 

(H.M.) 

Feminine — Kanjri, Saw i 
jani, Sandi, Tawaif. 


106. Kanera. 
Population 
Males ... 
Females ... 
(H. M. S.) 


Kancbab are by religion Muhammadans (only 50 Hindus and 1 Sikh), and 
have been returned mainly from Mianwali, MnzafEargarh and Dera Gbazi Khan 
Districts. It is a tow caste of workers in grass and reed, hut has now taken to 
weaving as well. Where Kaneras have taken to agricnltnre, they are reckoned as 
a snb-caste of Jats. They are, however, quite distinct from the Kandera (Penja) 
of Delhi. 

(0. B. 1861, paras. 487 ond 488 ; C. B. 1891, page 340 ; Bose's Glossary, Vol, II, 107. Kanet. 
page 456 ; Crooke’s Tribes and Castes, Fol. HI, page 133)— PotraiaH, 


2,825 

1,580 

1,245 


Kahets are Hindus, Bndhisis and Sikhs, there being only 11 MubammadansI 
It is a cultivating caste of the eastern Himalayas and the adjoining Snb-Himalajan 
tract, returned chiefly from the Districts of Ambala, Simla, Kangra, Hoshiarpnr, 
the Nahan, Mandi, Soket, Patiala and Simla Hill States. 

Kanets are said to be of mixed origin. It is obviously a degraded Bajput caste, 
but .it is diflScult to tell exactly, how the formation of the caste occurred. One 


Pppdation 403,815 
Males 207,202 
Females ... 196,613 

tH.S.B.M.) 



(Ddsis) of inferior caste in wedlock along with the principal wife. 
The descendants of these slave ^rls were not recognized as Bajputs and holding 
an inferior statns gradually formed a separate class of their own. According to 
this theory Kanet might he a corruption of Kanisbt (Sanskrit) meaning younger, a 
term which could have been used appropriately to designate the sons of an in- 
ferior status. Then again Kanet may be derived from Eiinit meaning ‘ Trans- 
gressing the rules ’ and may be an epithet used originally for the offspring of 
■ irregular marriages (including widow marriage). The epithet Kunit might also 
have been applie'd originally to aborigines who were hostile to the established 
religions and social usages, or to a class of outcastes at a later period. The sub- 
castes mentioned by Mr. Bose on page 459 of his Glossary of Castes, Volume II, 
would indicate that, at all events, a portion of the Kanets is descended from Bajputs 
and Brahmans. Sir Alexander Cunningham* identifies the Kanets with the Knn- 
nindas or Knlindas- of Brihat Samhita (by Varaba Mihra) but the presence of 
Kanets in the tract ruled in ancient times by the Knnmndns seems to he a pure 
coincidence. v 

(C. R. 1881, para. 553 ’; Base’s Glossary, Vol. H,page 474)— 

Kabg^s are almost all Muhammadans (only 60 Hindus) and have been re- 
turned mainly from the Lahore Division (except Amritsar), the Lyallpnr District 
and the Babawalpnr State. .The Kangar is a travelling hawker who confines his 
trafiSc to small articles, of ■ earthenware euch as pipes, bowls and especially to 
earthen images which amuse children. 


108. Eangax. 
Pranlation 
MMes 

- Females ... 
CH.M.) 


935 

51S 

420 


• Sir A. Cnimingliain'B Coins of Ancient India, pages 70-71. 
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109. Eaiyar. 

Population 

Hales 

Foiunlos ... 
(H. M.) 


110 . 


Eapri. 

Population 

Halos 

Females e«« 
(II. J.) 

8yn.— JIfatipId, 


875 

170 


111 


Earol. 
Population 
Halos 
Females ... 
(H.S. M.) 

Easluniri. 
Population 
Males ... 
Females ... 
(H. M. 6.) 


113. Eathia.. 

Population 
Hales 1 . 
Females 
(H.Mj) 


lU. Eayastlif 
Population 
Hales 

Females ... 
(H.H.S.) 


115. Eebal. 

Population 
Hales 
Females ... 
(H. M.) 


(C. jB. 1881, para. 590 j C. R. 1891, pago 800 ; Hose's Oheaary, Vol. II, page 474; 

1*234 Croolco’s Tribes and Castes, Vol, III, page 1 80)— 

1,258 Kanjabs iiro both IlindnB and jMiihnintnndatin. Thpy have boon rotnrncd 

oliiofly from Gtirgnon, Dollii, Knrnnl, Ambiila, Patiala and Bnliawalpur. They aro 
n vagrant tribo who livo on vorinin-cn telling, grass-work, &c. Tho term ia 
qnito distinct from tho Knnjar of tho central Punjab moaning a pimp or prostitoto. 
The corresponding torni of tho onstorn Punjab is Knnolinn. 

(C. i2. 1 88 1 , para. 5C3a j G. R. 1801, page 307 ; Rose's Olossatg, Vol. II, page 475)— 

Eai’Bib aro nluiost nil IliiiduB (only 8 Jains) and hnvo boon rctnrncd from tho 
105 Delhi Division (oxcopt Simla) and tho Pltulicinn States. Theso people claim 
Brnhinnn origin and manufacture artiricial flowers and cheap ornnmontti mado of 
tide, tiiiEol, and tho like worn by bridegrooms and brides. In Delhi thoy also act 
ns pricstu in Jain temples. Thoy also oQlointo as Bliats at weddings. 

1286 KARAT.S aro Hindus, Sikhs and Mahammndnns. Thoy have boon returned 

^'(305 mainly from tlio Lahore Division, Jullnndur, Porozoporo and Rawalpindi Districts 

C 21 and the Cliamba State. Tiio namo appears to bu idontical with Kalul, of which it 
is apparently an oarlior form. 

178 241 para. 657 ; Rose's Olossatg, Vol. II, page 478) — 

95*, 801 KAsnMiRiR nro by religion mostly Muhammadans (only 53G having been re- 

82,350 turned ns Hindus and 10 os Sikhs). Tho Hindus aro Kashmiri Brahmans known 
as Kashmiri Pandits, who togolhor with Kashmiris (803) and Kaul (31) 
rotnrncd as sub-costes of Brahmans, give a total of J,4G2 Kashmiri Pandits for 
tho Province. Tho Kashmiri Sikhs nro Brahmans of tho valley degraded by in- 
termarriage and intordining witli tho Panjabis who freqnontcd Kashmir daring 
the Sikh ascondanoy and settled down in the lower reaches of tho hills. Elashmiri 
Muhammadans who contribute tho bulk of tho fignros nro mot with almost every- 
where, but their number is largo in tho Lahore and Rawalpindi Divisions. It is a 
geographical term meaning native of Kashmir, and includes many distinct 
castes, such ns Bat, Sheikh, Wain, Mull, Shillbiif, Khand-vdo, &c. The term 
when used without any qualiGcation connotes a Muhammadan Kashmiri. 

The chief occupation of tho Muhammadan Kashmiris is weaving, dyeing (of 
shawls and similar fine fabrics), labour, shop-keoping and trade. 

(0. jB. 1381, paro. 472; JBosc’s Olossarg, Vol. II, page 482; Crooke's Ttibes and 
JO ^Castes, Vol. Ill, page 178)— 

^ Kathtas are both Hindus and Muhammadans and have bson returned 

from Hissar and Babawnlpur only. It is a tribe of Rajput origin probably Panw&r. 
They have on the present occasion returned thomselves mostly as Rajput and 
hence the hgures have fallen from 2,099 in 1901 :to 82. 

(0. R. 1881, para. 560 ; 0. R. 1891, pags 340 ; Rosa's Olossarg, Vol. II, page 436 ; 
^7 477 Crooke's Tribes and Castes, .Vol. Ill, page 184)— 

6|887 Katasths are mostly ’Biadas’(on]y 42 Sikhs and 71 Muhammadans) and aro 

found almost all over the Province, -but their number is large in tho Delhi Division, 
the Lahore District and the Patiala State. It is the well-known writer class of 
Hindustan. The Kayastha of the Smritis was a caste of mixed origin from a Vaideh 
(Vaisha' father and Brahman mother) father and Mahishyu (Ksliatriya father -and 
Vaisha mother) mother. His profession was that of a writer and Ills statns was of 
■Adham Shudra. The present Kayasthns appear to hnvo a strong Kshatriya 
and Vaisha element welded into the group, apparently on account of the occu- 
pation. Their present statas is not much inferior to that of Khatris. 

(C. R. 188 1 , para. 580 ; C, R. 1891, pages 307 and 340 ; .Rise’s Olossarg, Vol. II. 

i:o2a 

*887 Kbealb are almost all Muhammadans (only 23 Hin.lns) and have been 
returned from the Mnltan,.Muzaffargarh and Dera Gbazi Khan Districts. They 
are a vagrant tribe of fishermeu and boatineu. in the .south-west of the province 
and are also known os Mors. 


jgy (C.‘R. 1881, para. 541 ; Rose’s Glossary, Vol-.. lI, page'i89)— 

118 Khaehas are converted Khatris and have' been retnrned mostly from the 
79 Gujiat, Jhelum and Rawalpindi Districts. They live purely by trade. 

Khalsa is an old term, which denotes the true -followers of Guru Gobind 
Population 16,610 Singh, but in the past, it has been used merely to signify tho persuasion of 
E^^ea. ^6129™®™^™ various castes "who belonged to the. orthodox Sikh religion. It has 
(H.S,)"* ’ ' been returned for the firat time . as a caste, t. a., las the name of a social group. 

The advocates of. the EHialaa or>Tat.-Khalsa movement,, which has been . described 
in paragraph 220 of Chapter I V,;^iaregard the 'restrictions : of. caste and inter- 
dining and aim _at establishing an .universal brotherhood .amongst . the Sikhs. 
They have preferred to call themselves ;by the -common title Khalsa, instead of 


116. Ehakha.' 
Population 
Males. ... 
Females ... 
(M.) 

>117. Ehalsa. 
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. Singh 

•Bh&i k& Kb^lsa 
'^iwan KbilsA ... 

Eatt&ri Singh Ebilsi ... 
>Ebal8& Brothers ••• 

•Eh&Isi Fanthi 
Naw4n Singh Ehilsi ... 

'Kihaug EfaiZsi 

•Sikh Ehi1s& 

Sikh Eh&lB& N£nak Fanthi 
■'Singh Sabb£ ... ' ... 
iSodhbans Ehilsi ... 

lat Kbilsa 


25 
980 
‘2 

1,218 

318 

IS 

2 

2,205 

1 

84 

61 

2,549 


•stating the caste to which they belonged. The result is that in disoairding their 
•old caste', they have adopted a new one, much in the same way as several other 
'Castes which were formed similarly in the old days, owing to the ^option of a 
set of doctrines. When receiving his Pahttl (initiation), .a Sikh is instructed 
•to regard Guru Gtobind Singh 'as his father, Mai Sahib DevAn ' hs ' his ' mother, 
Patna Sahib as his 'birth place and. ' Sodhharis as 'his caste; 'and '^following 
the last instruction,' some members of low castes have succeeded in calling them- 
-selves Bodhbans or Bodhbans Khalsa by caste. The strength of this 'new 
body is, however, not large, the entries aggregating only ' 16,610 in the 'whole 
Province. Most of the entries come from" the Patiala State (7,778), the ' districts 
returning the largest number iii British territory being Jullundur (2,829), Lahore 
u D-i.,! / (1,31 «‘)),Shahpur (particularly Sargodha 1,043), 

Akfiiia Singh Khflsi 11 Lyalipnr (848), Gnjranwala (Colony 'portion) 

467 and Feipzepore (415). 

It may, however, be noticed that a 
few low caste Hindus gave their caste as 
Ebalsa, though calling themsSlves Hindu by 
religion. The largest number of such entries (26) 
was returned in Ludhiana, but two persons at 
Jullundur, one at Sbahpur and one at Mont- 
gomery also followed the same course. The 
total appearing under the Khalsa caste 
Total 7.451 includes the entries named in the margin. 

S(G. B. 1881, para. 479; Boae’a Glossary, Vol. II, page 493 ; Crooke’s Tribes and 
Gaslea, Vol. Ill, page 283)— 

Khakzadas are Muhammadan by religion, and are found ohie6y in the Gur- 
rgaon District, where they have been declared as a'n agricultural tribe. The 
■term denotes an honorific title among the Bajpnt converts to Islam who probably 
toame from Mewar. These people call themselves Jadubansi and in Gurgaon are 
&nown as Khangurwah. ' 

tfi. B. 1881, para. 563 a)— 

Kharasias are almost all Muhammadans (only 5 Hindus) and have .bBen 
returned from the Earnal District and the Patiala 8tate. It is really a functional 
term, for a man who works a flour mill is called a .^harasia. 

{C. B. 1881, paras- 470 ond 471 ; G. B. 1891, page 307 ; Bose’s Glossary, Vol. II, 
page 495)— 

KhabbaIiS are all Muhammadans (except 39 Hindus) and have been 
returned mainly from the Montgomery, M ultan, Jhang, Lahore and Ferozepore Dit- 
triots and the Bahawalpur State. They are clearly Rajputs by origin, as many 'as 
16,010 Eharrals (Muhammadan) having returned themselves as Rajput by "caste 
«nd Eharralby sub-caste. 'Fhere are also 105 Hindu (and 1 Sikb) Eharral Rajputs. 
They are an agricultural triba . - . 

(0. B. 1881, para. 602; G. B. 1891, pages 307 and 342; Bose’s Glossary, Vol. II, 
paqe 500; Crooke’s Tribes and Castes, .Vol, III, paye ,257)— 

Ebaties are both Hindus and Muhammadans 


120 . 


Ehanzada. 


Population 

3,662 

Males- -'... 

2,001 

Females ... 

1,661 

(M.) 


iiShaMuraakiiaaib* 

hanii. 


Eharasia. 


Population 

313 

Males 

175 

Females ... 

138 

C&hH.) 


Eharral. 


Population 

34,655 

Mdes ... 

. 18,650 

Females ... 

16,005 

(H.M.) 



(only 44 Sikhs) and are 
found. almost all over the Province. The Hindu Ehatik is a Purbia .immigrant 
.and is usually a pig-keeper while the Muhammadan Khatik .is a tanner. 

(C. if. 1881, paras. 539and540; G.B. 1891, popes 885 and 342; 0. iS.,1901, 
pages 802 to 308, ; Bose's Glossary, Vol. II, page .501 ; Crooke’s Tribes and 
Castes, Pol. Ill, page 264)— 

Ehatbis are Hindus and Sikhs (only 45 and 232 Jains and Muhammadans 
respectively) and are found almost all over the Province. ' " " ' ' ' ' ' 

It is a well-known caste of high status among the Hindus. Their chief 
occnj^tion is trade. But many of theih take up Government and private' service. 
Sodhi, Bcdi and certain other sub-castes of .Ehatris act as priests- and Gurus of 
the Sikhs. ‘ ^ 

(0. B. 1881, .para-. 467 ; Bose’s Glossary, Vol. II, page 532)— 

Kbatiabs are all Muhammadans and have been returned mainly, in the 
Districts of Attook and Rawalpindi. The origpn of the term is still in the 
. -doubtful stage. .The .tribe is held by some to be of Rajput origin ; others 
-consider it akin to the Awans and some are of opinion that the white section is 
-of foreign extraction -while the black one is local. Whatever the real origin may 
'be, so much, seems certain, that the letters Eh and t are olearly-Indian and this 
coupled -with the similarity of..,S9me of the Khattar customs' to those of the 
.Hindus, makes their Indian prigin more probable. .The tribe has been declared 
do be agricultural. '' ’ 


121. Ehaidk. 

Population 23,061 
Males : 12,855 

Females 10,228 

,.<H. a H.) 

Syn. — Ghamrartg. 

t V 

122. EhatrL 

Population 432,727 
Males ... 288,707 
• Females ... 1B4;020 


123. Ehattar. 
Fop option 
Msdos ... 
Females 
(M.) . 


14,817 

7,73* 

7,084 
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Ohaptbe- 


J2l. Blioja. 
Fetation 
Bales 
Females 
(U. H. 8.) 

■Syn.— Fcraelio. 


125- E&okliar. 
Population 
Bales 

Females ... 
(M.E.8.) 


126. Ehninra. 
Popnlation 
Bucs ... 
Females ... 
(B.B.8.) 


127. 3S[Iii]slial)L 
Popnlation 
Bales ... 
Females ... 
(M.) 


mKori. 

I’cpnlatica 
JtalM ... 
Females ... 
(II. S. M.) 


(0. jB. 1881, para. 545 ; C. i?. 1901j paffes 150 and 310 ; Bose's Glossary, Vol. IT,. 

Silas 536)— ■ • 

29,534 With the esception of 5 persons (4 Hindus and 1 Sikh) all the ehojas 
aie hinhanomadans who are supposed to hare been converted from Hinduism.. 
'Che members of the caste are mostly traders and have been returned more or 
less from all parts with the exception of the Himalayan tiact and some of the- 
eastem districts and states. 

The 5 persons (Hindu and Sikh) noted above have been returned in the 
Districts of Gurdaspur, Lahore and Amritsar, and are apparently Khoja Mnham* 
madans reconverted to Hinduism by the Arya Bainaj. 

Eunuchs also sometimes call themselves Khojas (perhaps from K'koda=bcard— 
less, a Khwajasara= Keeper of the haram). 

(C. B. 1881, paras. 468 and 469 j C. B. 1891, page 340 ; Buse's Glossary, Vol. II,. 

IS r"9e 589)- 

27,280 Kboehabs are all Muhammadans (except 14 Hindus and 8 Sikhs) and have 
been chiefly returned from the Eerozepore, Lshore, Gnjranwala and Sialkot 
Districts, the Bawalpindi and Multan Divisions and the Bahawalpnr State. 
They are good agriculturists and claim kindred origin with the Kajputs, Jats,. 
Awans, &c. 

(C. B. 1881, nara. 631 ; C. B. 1891, page 308 ; Bose’s Glossary, Vol. II, page 551 ; 

2 I 2 Crookes Tribes and Gatlcs, Vol. Ill, page 278) — 

282 KnuMBAS are almost all Muhammadans (only 5 Hindus and 4 Sikhs) and have 
been returned mainly from the Gurpaon, Karnal and Ambala Districts and the 
Patiala State. It is a low caste of Hindustanis, who go about selling and chop- 
ping mill stones. They have a peculiar device for carrying the stones. An axle 
is passed through them and a buffalo is yoked to the ends of the axle. The 
whole lot thus forms a roller and can bo easily dragged, along a road by one 
buffalo or buffalo-bull. 

Khushabis are all Muhammadans. It is a geographical term meaning a native- 
of Khnshdb (a tahsil in the Shahpur District). The entries come from the 
127 Rnpar Teshil of the Ambala District and the Suuam town in the Patiala State.. 
They are immigrants from the Khnshab Tahsil who have settled down permanently 
in the said tracts. It is stated that these people came round originally about a 
century ago as a vagrant community, acting as carriers, but characterized 
with criminal propensities. Ihey used to carry lime, &c., on their pack animals 
from tho Finjour side to Patiala, whore tho fort was then nnder construction, but 
they did not scruple to augment tbeir licit income by thieving and plunder. The 
Patiala State authorities alloted a sito to them to the north of tho town of Sunam 
(where they still reside), so ns to stop their, depradations. They have now taken 
to agriculture, tonga driving, camel hiring, &c., and call thomBelvo-s Khnshdbi by 
caste. They generally marry within their own caste, but in cases of necessity, 
do not mind intermarrying with tho Jats. 

(C. E. 1881, pnra. GG3; ifose’ff Glossary, Vol. JI, page 557 ; Crookds Tribes and 
11678 Cosies, Vol. HI, page 31 G) — 

c,472 Konis arc Hindus with tho exception of 25 Sikhs and 28 Mnliammadans. 
They are found chiefly in the cantonments. It is reolly a sub-caste of Piirbia 
Chamdrs. '1 hey seldom work in leather but conflno themselves to weaving and 
general labour. They servo largely as grooms. 


123. Kumhar. (C. R. 1881, nar/i. C32 : Bose's Glossary, Vol. II, page 552 Crooke’s Tribes and 

T’^uc 335)- 

Ffriv’'^ ... 2:0,712 Kumuabs arc Hindus, Sikhs and Muhammadans (only I Jain male). They 
f Kv— — r found almo.it everywhere, and arc the potters and brick-burners of the Province. 

Ourj\';V>| nro indhpen.eable to agriculture, in the well-irrigated tractn of the western 
c>T;«r, (;i!i;r| and central Punjab, where they supply earthenpots for tho well gear. In other 
Oi'.iaoJ, jiarts the demand for earthen pitchers. &o., keeps them ongagaged to a certain 
extent, although they are beginning to seek employment in other branchos of 
industry. 


Ecujn. 

01 U.) 


2.') 47 


{C. B. 16.S1, Twra. 554 ; Bost^s Glossary, Vol. II, page 571 j Cookt’e Tribes and 
Ca.iles, Vol. HI, page 845) — 

Kckjeas are almost nil Muhammadans (there being only 80 Hindns). Tliey 
have b-cn returned mostly from the Delhi Division (except Simla), tho Hoshiar- 
par, Jullundcr, Ludhiana, Sialkot, Jhang Districts and the Dujana, Patandi and 
th*; I’liulkian States. It is really a fnnctionnl term meaning green grocer (Sabzi- 
faresuh). 
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xi. 


QLOSSABT. 


[ Fonjai), 1911. 


Popnlation 

Sides, 

Females 

(H.S.M.) 


Fopalation 
Sides ... 
Femdes ... 

^.S.S1.) 
Syn. — Banjara. 


3,107 

748 

S59 


57,805 

81,830 

26,475 


31,540 

17,007 

14,533 


(&. B. 1881, jparo. 663 ; C. IB. 1891, page 341 ; Bose’s Glossary, Vol. II, page 572 ; 131. Kvia^^ 

Grodke's Tribes and Castes, Vol. Ill, page 846) — . ” 

Kosms are mostly Hindus, (only, 4 Sikhs and 6. Mahammadaiis) and have 
been returned chiefly from the .Delhi, Kamal, . Ambala, Lahore, Gujranwala, 

Bawalpindi and Lyallpnr Districts and the Patiala State. It. is a caste of Purbia 
cultivators who gener^y work in this Province as menial servants. 

(C. fi. 1881,2?oro. 548 ; C. B. 190'], pageSSS j Bosds Glossary, Vbl. Ill, page 1)-?182. TaTinun. 

Labanas are Sikhs, Hindus, and Muhammadans and are 'distributed almost 
ail over the Province, the lar^'st figures being returned from Hoshiafpur (3,418), 

Ferozepore (2,661), Lahore (3,601), Gurdaspnr (4,877), Sialkot (7,490), Gnjran- 
wala (8,517), Gnjrat (7,996), Mnzaffargarh (3,218), Hapurthala (2,022) and 
Patiala (2,011). , 

Labanas are carriers and hawkers, associated with Banjaras, although they 
do not pierce ears or sell nose-rings, etc. They have settled in many places as 
rope manufacturers or cultivators and have been declared an agricultural tribe in 
the Ambala and Gujrat Distriots and the JuUnndur (except E[angra) and Lahore 
Divisions. They live a good deal on hunting. 

(0. B. 1881, para, 643 j Bose’s Glossary, Vol. Ill, page 33 j CrooTce’s Tribes and 133, T.iinr i 

Castes, Vol. IV, page 229)— P(^nlation .. 

Lilabis are Muhammadans and Hindus (only 11 Sikhs) and are met almost 
everywhere (except in the Simla District and some of the States attached thereto). (EL H. S.) 

It is a purely functional caste including the traditional dyers of the Province. Syn.— Wralf, Bilan, 

Nilgar, Bangres, 
Patrang, Paungar (in 
Sltxltan), Pharera (in 

{Bose’s Glossary, Vol. JZT, page 34) — 13j. T.iIU °rr.^k> 

LiLLAis -a small agricultural caste (all Muhammadans) returned in the mS^**”* 
Jhelum District. They possess the same status as Jats. ’ Females .*" 

(0. B. 1881, para. 491 ; Bosds Glossary, Vol. Ill, page 35 ; Crookds Tribes andias 

Castes, Vol. m, page Z^^)— p^'ation. 

Lodhas mostly ffindus (only 168 Muhammadans and 6 Sikhs) and have ttes *" 
been returned ohiefiy in the Delhi, Kaimal, Ambala, Ferozepore, Lahore, Amritsar, . (H. ^ 8.) 

Shahpur, and Maltan Discnots. It is an agricultural class of the United Provinces Syn.— KadiW, Binghari. 

generally engaged in the cultivation of water-nuts and also known as 
and Singhari. 

(C. fi. 1881, para. 624 1 C. B. 1891, page 842 j Bosds Glossary, Vol. in, page 36; 

Croohds Tribes aid Castes, Vol. Ill, page 872) ^ ^ ^ 

Lohaes are followers of the Hindu, Sikh, Muhammadan and Bndhist 
rehgions. They are scattered all over the Province. It is a funotional caste 
with the traditional occupation of blacksmith. The Lohars work laraely as 
^llage artizans and take up cultivation and field labour. They are aUied to 
Tarkhan and Baj. ■' 

BfcMbalid-()ne of theLoharsub-oastes, mz.,Bhnbali4, deserves a passing notice. 

Only 31 persons (all Hindus) were returned under that name from (Jurgaol Delhi 
and Dupana. The term seems fr, be derived from ’ BJvubaV meaning wam^ ashes. 

Bhubalifis are said to be nomad blacksmiths who wander about if the easteS 
Punjab, canjung their goods and chattels in peculiarly built, strong bnllock-carS 
but always stay onteide the villages. They claim to be descendafts of Tnnwfi 
Bajputs, but the latter do not admit, their pretenaons. The Bhubalifis allege that 
at the fall of Ohittor their ancestors took a solemn pledge not to bnfld a house 
anywhere or to wear a turban till they recovered possession of the fort. The 

^ chief may not 

twist his beard, nor enjoy the luxuries of sleeping on a bed or eat from gold or 

silver plates. The custom is to smead a little straw under the bed and under the 
plates, wMoh signifies sleeping on grass and eating on the ground 
bkcWUi. Mfirwfin and are said to be better workmen than the^age 

(C. fi. 1881, para. 619 ; Bose’s Glossary, Vol. in,page 41)— 

X® ^^^^am^dans (only 14 Hindus) and have 279.666 

been retired from all parts of the Province (except Karnal, .gjiTnln. Loharn - 162,562 

B dislmot from Men and diffon from it in cnstonn. ' Bosides fSimnn^ae Sn- 


1,744 

946 

798 


9,413 

5,159 

4,254 


i5. Lohar. . 

Population 323,477 
Males ... 176,191‘ 
Females ... 147,286 
(H.S.M.B.> 

Syn.— AWnyor, Zohiaj 
Balband, 
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CffAFI]^ 


mis&gh- 

. . Popmaaon 
Ifoles 

Females ••• 
CH.S.M.) 


ISg.Ualiajan. 
Population 
Males ... 
Females 


(H.S.J.M.) 
Syn . — Kirar {in 
Kangra), 


pation of a Jliinwar, tlie Maclilu ia a Ddjfd (acconchenr) and the ' women act as 
‘midwives and wet ndrses. 

Maqhb who are almost all BmdoB (there being only 52 Sikhs and 26 Mnham* 
III madans) and were named Makhs in 1901, were returned from the Ambala and 
206 Karnal Districts, but by a mistake in compilation have been included in Meghs. 

It is apparently an old caste identical with Magha ' Brahmans and belonging 
to the same stock as Shaka Dwipa, SnryaDvija or Bhojki Brahmans referred to in 
Bhavishya Parana in the legend of the immigration of a representative of each of 
the 18 Magh families from Shaka Dwipa (see note on Bhojkis) for worship 
at the Sun temple erected by the said Samba at a place called Sambhalpnr 
(in the United Provinces) after his name. It is interesting to note that in Shaka 
Dwipa there were four vamas (castes) known as Mag, Magas, Manas and ' 
Mandag, which corresponded to Brahman, Kshattriya, Yaish and Shudra of the 
Jamboo Dwipa respectively (see. chapters 188-135 of Part I of the Bhavishya 
Purina). 

The people now seem to have forgotten their Brahmanical origin and claim 
to be Kshattriyas, tracing their descent from Mnkesar, a Bajput Mng of Kela- 
garb (in Mewar). 

They are generally zamindars and have been declared an agricultural tribe 
in the Ambala District. Their social position is said to be above that of the Jats. 
A Brahman can take pakha (cooked in ghi) food from their hands, while other 
Eindns eat and drink freely with them. A few of them wear the sacred thread, 
while others do not. Owing obviously to their intimate association with the Jats 
of the tract, they allow widow remarriage, and this ia said to be the canse 
of their degradation from the higher status. The caste is endogamons but 
unlike the higher classes of the locality they prefer marrying in their own 
residential village. Marrying in one’s own got is prohibited, but in some villages, 

- - two, .three or four goto are also avoided. 

A few of the main sub-castes returned by them are cited below 

Jaind (which may be a remnant of Zend), Mahti, Chauhdn, Puniri, .Shiv> - 
bansi, Bargate, Maral, Kukh5, Niman, Gouhan, Dhar, Khamire, Dhanw4n, 'Umar, 
Surajbans, KanhSr, Jadubans, Bhatti, Badgnjar, £achw4he, Tnnwar, Chandar- 
bans. Gill, Nimbar, Kanira, Madahar, Bital, etc., etc. 

{C,B. 1881,jpara, 536 j G.B. 1901, page 328 ; Bose’s Glossary, Yol. HI, pope 44)— 

Is’oOA Mahajahs are mostly Hindus and Sikhs (only 26 Jains and’6 Muhammadans) 
13, U7 and have been returned chiefly from Kangra, Gnrdaspnr, Sialkot, Rawalpindi, 


liO.lIahtanL 
Population 
Males 

Females ... 

(H.S.M.) 
Byn.—Sassiial. 


81,811 


Lyallpur and Ghamba. It is said to be a mixed caste which has sprung from 
intermarriage between the immigrants belonging to the Bania and Kayasth 
classes from the plains. These people are generally employed as traders or clerks. 
They are also known as Eirars. The term is really functional, but has now come 
to be recognized as a caste name, . . 

(0. B. 1881, para. 494 ; 0. B. J891, pages 309 and S4I j C. fl. 1901, page 340; 
43 602 Bos^ a Glossary, Yol, III, page 49 ) — ^ 

38,209 Mahtaus are by religion Hindus, Sikhs and Muhammadans. They are met 
with mostly in the Ferozepore, Lahore, Amritsar, Sialkot and Gujranwala Districts, 
the Multan Division (except Jhang) and the Eapurthala and Bahawalpur States. 
They are partly vagrants and hunters, and partly agriculturists. They have been 
declared an agricultural tribe in the districts of Ferozepore, Lahore, Montgomeiy 
and Multan. The Mahtam is also known as Bassibat. The status of the caste is' 
low. The Mahtons of Hoshiarpur and Jnllnndur are quite distinct from the 
Mahtams with whom they were classed in 1901. 


lil.Mahton. 
FopTilation 
Males ... 
Females ... 

ras.) 


(C. B. 1881, para. 494 ; G. B. 1891, page 309 ; G. B. 1901, page 340 ; Bost^s Glos- 

3 IS > Yol. Ill, page bl)— 

z’pso Mahtons have been returned from the Jnllnndur, Hoshiarpur, Ferozepore 
and Lyallpur Districts. Their real home, however, is in the Jnllundur and Ho- 
shiarpur Districts. Besides the number noted in the margin .1,703 persons (931 
males and 772 females), in the Jnllnndur Tahsil have given Bajput as their caste 
and Mahton as their sah-caste. In 1881, the Mahtons were clubbed together with 
the hlahtams owing to the similarity of names, hut in his Beport (para. 495' the 
late Sir Denzil Ibbetson expressed bis doubt about the identity of these names. 
In 1891 too, the figures of Mahtons were amalgamated with those of the Mahtams, 
but Mr. Maclagan, on page 309 of his Census Beport, remarked that they loo 
were distinct castes. 

At the Census of 1901, the Mahtons were again grouped with the Mahtams 
and in paragraph 49, Chapter VIII of his Beport, Mr. Rose observed that there could 
be little doubt as to the identity of these two names, although subsequently in the 
Glossary of Castes and Tribes, he has held that Mahtons were regarded as Eajputs 
and were distinct from Mahtams. The examination of the revenue records of 
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Bomo of the Mahton villages in tlieJuHundur District^ lias shov^n. that they.ara 
■entered in those records as Bajputs, and in a civil salt relating to that district^ the 
•Obicf Coart held Mahton to be 'a.small Bajpat tribe standing somewhat low in 
the scale of Bajpat tribes, bat still recognized as Bajpats (Panjab Beoord 44 of 
1905). By their incessant efforts, the organization of the Mahlons, callSd the 
Mehta Bajpat Sabha, has saccceded in having the Mahtons declared to be Bajpats 
of a low status, similar to those of Manhases, etc., by the Bajpat Prantik Sabha, 
nndor the presidency of His Highness the Maharaja of Jamma and Kashmir, al- 
though it is stated that on certain objections being raised by an adverse partyj the 
above resolution has been held nnder abeyance. Similarly a decision obtained by 
the Mahtons from the Settlement Collector of Hoshiarpar in which they hare been 
declared as Bajpats is pending consideration by the higher anthorities. My 
enquiries, however, leave little doubt that the Mahtons were originally 
Bajpats of a fairly high status, and that the term was one of distinction 
■cqairalent to Mohta, but that they lost the Bajpat status sometime ago in con- 
soqaenco mainly of the adoption of agricaltore as their occupation, in preference 
to military service and the introduction of widow remarriage, which is to 
this day vigorously tabooed by high class Bajpats, not only among the Hindus 
bat also among the Muhammadans. They were thus degraded into a separate 
group or caste. They have been onameratod as a separate caste at this Ceusas 
■althoagh, ns noted above, a number of them have in the Jullundur District 
returned thomsolvos as a sub-caste of Bajpats. Whether the efforts of the Mahtons 
to regain the level of their parent caste and be recognized by the Rajputs as 
‘belonging to their fraternity and treated on an equal footing will succeed, remains 
>to bo seen. 


(C. B. 1881, paro. 484 j fiose’a Glossary, Vol. Ill, page 57; Oroofce’s Tribes and 142. I&li. 

Casfes, Vol. Ill, page 452)— 

Maus, who are a class of cultivators and ^rdeners in the south-eastoru 
•districts and states of the Province, are mostly Hindus, there being only 1,1 22 
■and 955 Sikhs and Muhammadans respectively. The term, strictly speaking, 
is confined to the Hindus, a Muhammadan gardener being known as Kunjra in 
the south-east and Arain, Baghbin or Maliar, farther west. 


Population 103,642 
Males 67,326 
Females ... 43,316 

(a8.1L) 

Syn. — Baghian, Ualiar, 


(0. B. 1881, paro. 485; Rose’s Glossary, Vol. Ill, page 57)— 143. Maliar. 

Fopulatioa 

Maliabs are almost all Musalmaus there being only 8 Hiudns and 2 Sikhs ; **' 

and have been roturnod mainly from tho Rawalpindi Division. They are culti- 
vators and gardeners and are the samo as Mali or Baghbau. There is little Syu.— Malt, 

difference in tho western districts between Maliar and Arain. 


89,63 

47,778 

42,159 


(G. B. 1881, para. 621 ; Rose’s Glossary, Vol. Ill, page 62; Croohe’s Tribes and 144. Mallah. 

Castes, Vol. HI, page 460)— Population 77,837 

Maltahs, also known as Mohana in tho western Punjab and Tam or Darein r" 

in tho Kangra hills, are mostly Muhammadans, there being only 6,619 SyS-SareL 
Hindus and 11 Sikhs. They have been returned from all the divisions Mohana, hsUixean, Tam. 
(except the Districts of Bohtak and Simla), and from tho Kapurthala and 
Bahawalpur States. They are boatmen, perhaps of Jhinwar origin. Mohana 
is probably derived from mufch or muiilt (face) and the term was apparently, 
at one time, applied to tho boatswain. Tho terms Tarn (swimmer) and Darein 
(one who swims with tho inflated skin of cattle) are peculiar to the Himalayan 
tract. In tho turbulent streams of the hills, swimming is by no means easy, and 
■SO tho occupation is important enough to dosiguato a class. 


(0. B. 1881, para. 551 ; Bose’s Glossary, Vol. Ill, paye OS ; CrooWs Tribes and US. TVTnw.-nr 

Castes, Vol. HI, page 473) — ' PopulaHon 

MAHiABsare both Hindus and Muhammadans, and have been returned chiefly • Fmdes 
from the eastern districts and states as also from the Hoshiarpar, Jullundur, (H.M.)" 

:Gardaspur, Sialkot and Attock Districts and the Phulkian States. The 
Maniar is one who works in glass and sells glass bangles, generally hawking' 
them about the villages. He is also known as Ohurigar. The term which S 
■a functional one, is also used generally for a pedler " Manidri bechnd ’’ being 
the common designation for tho occupation of carrying about petty hardware, etc., 
for sale. ^ 


7,276 

3,949 

3,327 


(C. B. 1881, para. 563 (a.j— 146 . jUarija (Marecha). 

Maeijas or Maueohas are almost all Hindus (only 30 Muhammadans) and 
have been returned chiefly from the Multan, Muzaffargarh aud Dera Ghazi ITTinn 
Districts and the Bahawalpur State. It is a class of wandering beggars who come 
from Rajputana aud Sindh, and are now employed as labourers chiefly on canal 
works, etc. 


jTopmattoa 1,992 

... 1,047 

945 


CBAPinr 
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1ST. Hai£aH. (C. 21. ISSl, para. 598 ; Sos^s Gloharff, Vol. IIT, pa ffe 75)— - 

tallies ^ 1^193 Mazhabis are almost all Sikhs (only 58 Hindns and 22 Muhammadans) . 

e,429 and have been retnrned mosfcly_ from the Delhi, Kamal, Ambala, Jnllnndnr, 


OLB.M.) 
£75.— 


mnegb. . 
Pojdatioa 
Males 

resales ... 
OLaiL) 


Kcn- 
PepohUon 
2Ues 
Frciales 
(U.IL) 


2*473 

.. 12,881 


11492 


Ludhiana^ Ferozepore, Lyallpnr, Shahpnr Districts, the Lahore Division, and the 
Faridkot and Nabha States. 

Mazhabis are Chnhras converted to Sikhism. They refuse to touch night- 
soil, though performing all the other traditional, functions of &e Chuhra, 
caste. They have taken to husbandry and have been declared as a separate- 
agricultural tribe in the districts of Gnjranwala and Lyallpnr. They make very 
good soldiers and a large number of them serve in the army. 

(C. £. 1881, para, 653 ; Bose’s Glossary, Vol. lU, page 77) — 

Meohs are practically all Hindns, there being only 639 Sikhs and 37' 
1^032 Muhammadans, 'fheyhave been returned mainly from the Lahore^ Gnrdaspnr,. 
Sialkot, Gniranivala, Gnjrat and Lyallpnr Districts. 

Megh is a lo^ caste considered untouchable by the orthodox Hindns, but the- 
Aiya Samaj has purified numerous members of the caste and raised them to- ' 
the status of touchables. By occupation, the Meghs are largely weavers, but 
they also follow other pursuits, e.g., service as field labourers, grass-cutters, eto. 
(The figures noted in the margin exclude entries in the Kamal and Ambala Dis- 
tricts, which have been classed by mistake under Megh, but really appertain to ' 
Magb, a different caste.) 

{C. B. 1881, para. 619 ; C. R. 1891, page 309 {ildchhts); Bose’s Glossary, Vol, III, 
pages 41 {Mdehhi) and 86 {Meun )— 

Meks are also called Mean and the latter term has been confused with Meo. 

Enquiries have shown that the Meos returned ' 
in Table XIII from the districts and states- 
other than Hissar (Hissar Tahsil, males 123, 
females 98), Gnrgaon, Delhi and Nabha. are 
really Mean and should have been classed as- 
such. Tbo total of such entries comes up to 
5,171 (2,905 males and 2,266 females) and has- 
been included in the strength noted in the- 
margin above. Mens are by religion almost 
all Muhammadans (only 81 still Hindus). 
They have been returned mainly from tho- 
districts and states named in the margin. M6n. 
though derived from Sanskrit Mtn=£Bh, 
similar to Mtichhi, and originally a functional term, is a caste quite distinct,, 
on the one hand, from Machhi, and on the other, from the Moos who 
nro raid to have come from Mewat. They are an endogamous group, and do not 
generally intermarry with tho Mdebhis. They observe tho peculiar custom of 
Jhulkn* and re.strictions regarding tho use of tho milk and curds of a recently 
calved cow, also found among tho Jhabcls. They live mostly on tho banks 
of rivers and their traditional occupation is fishing. They havo taken to various- 
othcT occuj)r.tion.s. such ns, plying boats, agriculture, weaving, well sinking, carry- 
ing rrntf.T, grain parching, selling vegct.'iblcs and labour in general. 

(C. 11. 16S1, para. 476 ; Bose’s Glossary, Vol. Ill, page 79; Croohe’s Tribes and' 
Cottas. Vcl. HI, page 485)— 


V as Men. 


(except Hissar 


Fcroxcporc 
Lahore 
Gordaspnr 
GajranTrnla 
Montgomery 
Ly&llpur 
Hissar 
Tahsil) 

ItohtaV 

Kamal 

Ambala 

Jnllondnr Dirisioo (except 
Kangra District) 

Dcra Gbaxi Khan 

Kapcrtbala 

Patiala 


as Mco. 
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The mistake was disoovared afber the :oompilatioa o£ Table XIU (Caste). Thh 
Meos, though Muhammadans, BtillobserTO Beveral Hindu oastoms (see paragraph 

*-248, Chapter IV). 

{C. R. i831, para. ^5’, Ros^i Gtossary, VoU JIIyfage ItO)'-^ IBl- 

Mianas ate till Muhammadans and have h'sen returned mainly from , the Males 

Districts of Sialkot, Gujrat and Shahpur. In the western Punjab, Mian 'is a 
•.title of holiness and the descendants of holy persons, to whatever casfe nr tribe 
they may have belonged, style themselves Miana. They atn now recoghized as a 
-separate caste. Most of them are Imams of Masjids and teach the Koran. They 
were consequently classed by Mr. Maclagan with Ulemas. But there, are also 
• families of landowning Mianas of considerable, importance, such as the. Mishas .of 
Shahpur, who clearly belong to the Awan or Jat atook. . On the other hand,- thb 
'.tendency to give up the honorific title, and to assume the name of some caste or 
tribe, is evidenced in such cases as the Mianas of Mianwali, who were once known 
;-ns Sheikhs but now call themselves Qareshis and are anrions to ba recognized 
..ns Sayads. 

»(C. JS. 1881, porn. 582; Hose’s Glossary, Pol,II£,page 102; Crooko's Tribes and 152. Hina. .. 

• TT^T rvr joet pAniiTftfii 


Xezs 

53» 

Females 489 

(U.) 


Fopulaiioii ' 

Hmes ... 1,26S 

Females ... 

{H,3I,a) 


Fopnlatiou 419,378 
Uues , .228,688 

Females ... 190,6^ 
(H.S.M-) 

Syn. — Sara/, SAirar, 
Eafashdos, 


Castes, Yol. Ill, page 435)— 

Mikas are mostly Hindus, there being only 3t2 Muhammadans aui] 1 Sikh, 

.nmd have been returned chiefiy from the Delhi Division (except Ambala and Simla), 
vthe Ferozepore, L'ahore, Multan Districts and the Faridkot, Patiala and Nabha States. 

In the Punjab, Minas, who claim Rajput descent, are almost invariably criminal. 

“They are most numerous in Ourgaon, where they have also taken to agricnltnre, 

.although that does not prevent them from pursuing their traditional occupation. - ■ - 

JC. R. 168], para. 527 ; ftnsi’s Glossary, VoL III, page 105 ; Crooke’s Tribes and 153. MirasL . 

Castes, Vol. Ill, page 496)-^ 122 Wl 

MibAsib are all Muhammadans, with the exception of 2,116 Hindus, 29 -FeinAlts .*1! Los’323 
'Sikhs and 4 Bndhists, and have been returned from all parts ot the Province. „ ** t 

Mirasi is a Persian word which means hereditary, and the term signifies 
•either hereditary dependants or hereditary musicians. They are minstrels and iTutrib, kaganki, 
musicians (being also known asDums — not Dom meaning executioner) and also act Qoteal, Bamai. 

-as genealogists similarly to the Bhats (bards), having received accretions from that 
caste by conversion. 

(C. R, 1881, para. 607 ; Rose’s Glossary, Yol. Ill, page 123; Crooke's Tribes and IK. MochL. 

Castes, Yol, III, page 497)— 

Mochis are both Hindos and Muhammadans, there being only 195 Sikhs; and 
have been returned all over the Province, excepting a few small states. In the 
-east of the Punjab, the term is applied to the more skilled workmen of the .towns; 

In the west, however, it is simply used to designate a Muhammadan worker in 
leather, whether it be the skinner, the tanner or the shoemaker. 

(C. R, 1881, para. 507 ; C. R. 1891, paps 3 10; Ross’s Glossary, Yol. Ill, page 130; 1%. MoghaL 
Crooke's Tribes and Castes, Vol, IV, page 8) — ” — 

MoQBALS^or Mongols are all Mahamniadans and have been returned almost all 
-over the Pro\dnce. These people either entered the country with Babar or were 
^attracted daring the reign of his dynasty. The figures by no means represent 
-pure Mongolian blood. Irrespective of the mixture of blood resulting Irom 
intermarriages of the Moghals with the local castes, there is a strong tendency 
.nmong men of low status to claim Moghal descent. Large numbers of men in 
Rawalpindi and Jhelum, who belong to agrioultafaltribossuch as Gakkhafs, Sattis, 

-etc., for instance, now profess to be descended from Moghal ancestors. The 
Moghals have been declared to be members of an agricultural tribe in all districts, 

■exception. 

•■(0. R. 1881, para. 517)' — 

^ Mujawies or Mnjawars are all Muhammadans and have been returned 
-mainly from the Gurgaon, Gujrauwala and Lyallpur Districts. They are the 
'.hereditary gunrdinns of shrines. It is a functional term. The Mujawar sweeps 
-the shrine and attends to the pilgrims, for which he receives some remuneration 
•from' them. He also receives a portion of the presents made at the shrine. 

.(C. R. 1881, para: 599 ; Rose’s Glossary, Yol. Ill, page 138) — 

V 

Mdbat. 1.18 have been returned , chiefly, from the Lahore, Rawalpindi and 
- Mnltah Divisions, the Ferozeppre District and the Bahawalpur State; A Gbuhra' 

•converted to Islam is Gowd as' Musalli. In. .the south-west he is called Kutana 
;aud in the east, Dindar or'Bhaugi. .‘■ 


Popnlstion 98,574 
Hides ... 53,529 
Fezoales ... 45,015 

„ (M.1 

Syn. — Chugatta, Uirsa. 


156. 


Hujawir. 
Population 
Male's. 
Fem'ales '... 
(M.) 


. 1,918 
1,006 
912 


157. 


Husalli (Kutana). 
Popnlation 309,668 
Males 166,189 
Females ..; 143,429 
(M.) ^ - 
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^Bai. .. IC. B. 1881, para. 626; C. B. 1901, page 810; Besets Ghaaary, Vol. Ill, «om- 

Popdahon 850,466, lAQ . CrooW a Trihea and. Caalea. VoL IV. A0\.^ ■ 


140; Crooke’s Tribea and Castea, VoL IV, page 40)- 

Naib are Hindus, Sikhs and Muhammadans alike (there being only 9 Jains) 
(H.S.U.JJ _ and have been returned from all parts of. the Province. They are the barbers of ; 


Mslea ... 
Females 


192,266 

168,180 


’Bjii.—Bajjam, Jarrah, 


159. 


Umes 
Females .« 
(H. HL S.) 


160. Bar. 

Population 
Alales 
Females ... 
(H.) 


8,708 

2,966 


104 

49 

66 


letBat. 

Population 
Hales MW 
Females ... 
(H. S. M.) 

• ' Syn.— Bazigar. 


8,217 

1,686 

1,613 


the country. They now claim. a Hshattriya origin. The Muhammadan Nais often 
aspire to the status of Moghal. 

(C. B. 1881, para. 57G; G. B. 1891, page 311; Roae’a Oloaaary, Vol. Ill, page 
8708 Crooke’a Tribea amd Caatea, Vol. I, page 160)-— 

Nates are almost all Hindus (only 42 Muhammadans and 5 Sikhs) and have - 
been returned from the Multan and Delhi Divisions (except Ambala and Simla),, 
the Fcrozepore, Lahore and Shabpnr Districts and the Loharu, Faridkot,. 
Ghamba, Nabha and Bahawalpur States. Naik is only a title assumed by leading' 
men among the Aberis, Thoris and Banjfirds, but it is now considered a separate 
caste. Naiks are cultivators and labourers. 

{Boae’a Gloaaary, Vol. Ill, page 157 ) — 

Nabs are all Hindus and have been returned only from Xnllu in the JBTangra- 
District. According to Mr. Maclagan it is a synonym for Dagi :and Koli, but it* 
is said to be an old and distinct caste equal in status to Naths. They are 
generally agriculturists and labourers. In some cases, they enjoy muffs' attach- 
to certain temples. The male members play on ehhaima (cymbals) 
while their women dance before the deota (God). The caste is endogamons'arid th& 
members do not eat with Dagis, Chamars, Jnlabds or other low castes, although 
they eat food cooked by the higher castes, e. g., Kanets, Bajpnts, Brahmans,;&c. 

(C. B. 1881, paro. 588 ; Boae'a Oloaaary, Vol. HI, page 163; Crook^a Tribes and’ 
Caatea, Vol. IV, page 56) — 

Nats are both Muhammadans and Hindus (only 39 Sikhs) and have been 
returned mainly from the BoHtak, Lahore, Shabpnr, Montgomery, and Jhang Dis- 
tricts and the Phulkian States. They are a gipsy tribe of vagrant habits who 
wander about with their families. In addition to displaying acrobatic feats- 
and conjuring tricks of a crude order, the Nats make articles of grass and reed 
for sale. They nsually coma up from the Bajputana side, but are aHn to- 
Hazigars who belong to the Lilly and sub-montane tracts of the Province. <'>• - 

(0. B. 1881, para. 635 ; Boae’a Gloaaary, Vol. Ill, page 168 ; Crooks’ a Tribes and' 
Caatea, Pol. IV, page 91) — 

Niabiab are mostly Muhammadans, there being only 199 Hindus and 10 Sikhs. 
They have been returned from almost all the districts and from the Nahan,. 
Phulkian and Bahawalpur States. The Niaria is the refiner who melts the- 
leavings and sweepings of the goldsmith and extracts the precious metals- 
therefrom, or washes gold out of river sand. 

(C. B. 1881, para. 839)— 

Ncboabb are Hindus, Sikhs and Muhammadans and have been returned" 
mainly from the Kamal, Ambala, Lahore; Mnzaffargarh Districts and the Patiala- 
and Jind States. They are the salt workers of the east, and must not be confused’ 
with the workers in salt mines who belong to various castes. Nungars manu- 
facture saltpetre or crude soda. 

(0. B. 1881, para. 573) — 

17 ’^ Odb are both Hindus and Muhammadans, there being only 145 Sikhs. They- 
15*058 have been returned everywhere in large or small numbers, with the exception of* 
the Eastern States and the Himayalan tract (save Kangra). 

They are the professional navvies of the Punjab and are also known asBeldar.. 
The Ods are vagrants, who wander abont with their families in search of employ- 
ment on earth work, lliey have a language of their own called Odki. The fignrea- 
o£ Belddrs in the Bangra District have been thrown nnder "Od." The “Ods'^ 
referred to by Mr. Diack at page 341 of the Punjab Census, Bej^rt, 1891, are said-i 
to have returned themselves as Thavi, by which name they are mostly known there^ 
(G. B. 1881, para. 563a) — 

16 883 -Pachaueas are all Muhammadans and have been returned from Hissar (32,881.. - 

15 I 592 persons) and Eamal (44 persons) only. It is a geographical term used in ■ 
Bbatinda and Harianafor Muhammadan Jat and Rajput immigrants from the< 
country to the west of the Sutlej. Cattle rearing is their traditional occupation bat. 
agriculture is gradually taking its place, ^ey are sometimes called B 4 th> 
(ruthless) by their neighbours.' 

166* Padha. . Padbas are all Muhammadans who were converted sometimes back from- 

' Brahmans ; and have been returned chiefly from the Ambala, Hoshiarpnr Districts 

FexScs 62 Patiala State. They are well versed in the Hindi system of teaching arithmetic^ 

(U.) and are still seen in the cities coaching boys of both Hmdns and Muhammadans 


162. Hiana. 

Population 2,271 
Hales ... 1,180 

Females .. 1,141 

(H, H. S.) 

Bya.—Bont (in Ambala and 
liahan.) 


163. Nungar. 

Population 9,987 
Hales ... 5,890 

Females ... .4,597 

^ (H.8.H.) 

Byn.— Aunia, Snnia, Na- 
nari, Shoragar, Harnkgar, 
Behgar, 


m Od (Odh). 
Population 
Hales 
Females ... 

(a S, H.) 
Syn.— Bridor. 


165- Pachadha. 
Population 
Hales 

Females ... 
(H.) 
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XI. 


OLOftSiUT. 


[Puniab.lOu. 


in Milliwcticnl inbics finfl giving IcBSons in tlio Lnntio script. Bnt tboy also net 
im pbyricinnB. They nvo paid to bo cndogamonB, Tiio Hindu Pndhns linvo been 
rctnrncd ns Umlrninns. 


(C.i?. 18SI,j>arn. 578)— 

PAKiiiiVAnsB arc nbnosl nil hluhnnitnndnnB (only 1 Hindu) nnd hnvo been 
tdiirmd mostly from tlie Gimlnspup, Sinikot, Gnjrnnwnln, Gnjmt, Lyallpur 
nnd Miiltnn Dislricts nnd the Knpurtlmlft nnd Ilnbnwnlpnr States. Tlioy nro 
a criminnl nnd vngmnl tribe of fowlers nnd Imntora who live in Btmw Imts. 

(C. R. I8SI yom. 545)— 

I’ArAcnAS nre Mnlmmmndnn tmdera converted from Hinduism.^ ^loy hnvo 
been rrtnrned mostly from the Fcrow'pore, linhoro, Jheliim, Itnwnipindi, Altock 
nnd MonlRomety llistricto nnd the I'nridkot nnd Hnhnwnlpur Stntcs, nnd nro tho 
coijnfcrpnrt of ihe Hhojnii, nltlu-ngh they have oystnllir^d into n scpnmlo ensto. 
In till* w«-torn riinjnb, they nro very wonlthy nnd trndo with Bokhnrn, Kabul, 
Ilorolwy, Cnlcnttn, etc. ; but in plncoa rrhctc the Khojas nro in Klron^h, tho 
IV.mehn contents hiin*elf wiih the occupation of n |ic<llnr. They know tho Hindi 
clinmctore nnd ncnrlj all of them beep nccnnnls in Hindi like_ the Uindns, though 
pome of them can rend nnd write Unlit. 7’he 5 Hindu entries nppnrcntly refer 
to iho«e ttoonverted to Hinihitsm by tho AiynSatnnj. A few Pnrnchns pttnmo 


1G7. Fakhiirara (Pa1clu> 
was). 

romlation 4,1G7 
llftlcs ... 2,351 

Females ... 1,613 

(M.D,) 

168 Paracho. 

Fopulation’ 8,830 
Staten ». 2,023 

Females ... 1,802 

ai.n.) 

Bya.— Khoja, 


ngricultun;. 

{C. li. ISSI, 7»3ra. CC3; CrnoV# TriU.* nod CasUf, Fof. IT, pnijc 183)— 1C9. n jgg 

Pafis nro tno'-tly Hindus, otdy 287 Imvinir given their religion ns Muhani- Males ... l|478 

madnn. They have been letnmed wninly from tho Knrnni, Ainhala, I'oroserioro, 

I/ihoTo, Sinlkot, Gujr.nn«ntn, nnd Unwnlpindt Hi^lrictn nnd the Pntinln Slnlc. They g Chetr,rcr.j. 

nro n low cla*'* of iminigmnt.i fmm the Utiit«-d Provinces, who nro closely nllied to 

Khntik* and nro pencrally met with nn kccpi'to of pig. It i« interx'pting to note thnt 
Pn*!! ip n enlvc-iKte of Khntris ns well ns flmhtimnp, but owing to the low stntns of 
the cn*ieof tlmtnnnie,theMil>'r«’il«i!iconcfntt d. There nn* many Pnsi Khntris ni 
Nnrmahal inthe dullandiir Hist riel, bnt they call thein«elTe» Hnnjnhi. In tho 
lic.phiarj>ur,l4«dhi«im, Amrit’.srnnd DemGhaxt Khnn Hipliictsneil ihcKulsiaStnto 
they iiavcilo'if^nted them*<‘1ves Pnshi. Their origin is dvsernted thns— Pn.si Khntris 
were inhnlijtnnts of Hhntitnla. A disn'-trona fire once hroho onl nnd the people fled 
in nil directions. A voting son of the Snttlnr wns left unattended. The few 
rcridents who were left heliind, Iwheil nfter him and were called Pnsis ns 
dirtingnirhed from Ihe Ap.<»i-‘ or Arp.'»siB who had left tho place. One llrahman 
Knnuiigo in the Gnjrnnwnla Dirlrict claimed to be Pnsi, hut enquiries have failed 
to show nny other persons Wonging to the Pari i-ul>-easle. It is possible thnt 
the term maj* have onginally denoted reridonce in the vicinity of romo largo 
town nnd mar have bi-cn ajiplitd, indircriininntely to nil castes inhabiting tho 
neighl>ourho<><?. 


(C. J{. ISSI, pnrns. SPO to 411* ; Croof.r’s Trthts orjd Caster, Val. IV, j'nyo 155)-— 
The Pathnns nro n piiwrly Miihnnimndan triho fonnil nil over the Provinco, 
bnt cliit-ny in the norlli-wc*t. Their chief occu]wtionn nre ngricuUuro nnd tuilitnry 
eervico, 

Tho term Pnthnn, ncconling to Afghan Iwak-timhers, is derived from Pntlinn 
(rudder in Hyrian) n title granted hy the Prophet of Tslnm 
Periration ef the Ir.na. to Ktiis (dcRignnl<‘d Alylut Uashid hy him), the lender of 
the sronll band of Afghnns who accompanied Khlllid nnd 
were (ho first converln to tloj faith of Muhnmmnd from that country. Abdul 
Ha>;hid was called n Rudder lx muse ho was expected to guide tho ship of 
his penplo on the right track.'* Hut HcUcw conaidera the word lobe n corruption 
of I'uhktana, which is Hio jrlurnl of Vakhtun or Puhhtun nnd comes probably from 
Puhhia (a ridgo «*r hill).f JJut tho Into Sir Denr.il Ibhet.son considered tho trim 
Patlinn,tiHdistingHiHhtil from Afghnns, to be of Indinnt extraction. Tlio following 
remarks will thfiufore ho of inlorest nn irenring on tho disputed question of tho 
origin of Ihithnns, In nn nrticio nn tho * Rained tcmjdo in tho Hnrpnr Fort’§' 
(District Knngrn), pandit Him Hand Shnstri, of thoArchmologicnl Department, lias 
nhown tlinl tho original naiim of Pnthnnkot was Pathnn or Pnithnn. This term is 
mentioned in tho Aind-Alchari.^ From tho nnnlogy of a similar name Pnithnn of a 

J lace on tho Godnvnry, whoso origin was discovered on nn inscription [see Epigmphica 
ndien, Vol. Ill, p, 103} to ho 2*rttlishlhana, ho concludes thnt tho latter was tho 
real name of Pnthnnkot. Tlio exislcnco of tho term Pnthfintya which designates a 
Rajput clan living in this locality, fits rather well with tho torm Frntishthaniya 
(kolonging to Prntiohthnnn). Now PraliVd/iana moans well cat nblishod, and if this 


170. Pnthan. — 

Fopulation 232,417 
UalM ... 1CG,C10 
Females ... 125,633 
(M.) 

EjU— A/flian. 


* Tl « Uncfs of AfKlianlilBn, by Hellcw, Edition IBSO, pneo 10, 
t Ibid, pncf • 50, 67, 

i Funlab Coi'sns Heporl 1881, pa’tSRTnpl.i 302 to 304, 

S ArchwologicnlBunroy, of India, Annual Eeport, 1004.05, page 111. 



Pesfuj^epojrt; ] 


ppo?.3iS]rf 


Chapxik 


l^.-Fatwa. 

’ Population 
Uales ' .. 
Females ... 
(H.M.) 


was the derjyi),ti 9 n of the t§rm Patban. it pojull not 1 ^ applied injoro appropriatelT 
than tQ the inhabitants pf th? Nprth-Wpst Pfpptier of India . ■ , . ✓ 

It is also possible that Pathan may be a corruption ef Bitdhan, the nanw 
of a country in the north mentioned by Varahmihra* in his famous book which 
is supposed to have been compiled in A. D. 587. 

668 i Oropka’a Tribes ani Paat ea, Yol. IV, page J72)— 

339 Patwab have beep retupned in Gurgaon, Delhi, KarnaJ, AmbeJa and Nahan, 
229 as Hindis, jf hile those of 3ahai|ralpur pro Muhammadaps, It is a functional term 
Syn.-i^/ ,oy Pjotoj, “leaning one who makes silk-cords, waist-bands, &o. In the centre and west of 
the Province he is known as Patoi or Patoli, and is generally a Kashmiri by 
caste. 

172. Fenja. ^ (C, B. 1881, para. 647)r^ 

Po^V^tipp. 13,028 ajre both hjuhamipadans and Hindus (only 8 Jains) and have been 

Females ... 6,847 returned mostly frppi the Gprgaon, Delhi, Karpal, Ambala, JnUundur, Miapwali 

Syn-mii^^&ndera hlnUan Diatriots and the Kalsia, Nahan and Patiala fetatei. They are cotton 
^ jraddaf. Paniba, ' sopfphers whp ftpe php kupvvn as Pamba, Dhunia, Kanderp, and in the cities, as 
Hadd^f. 

173. Fema. . (C. B. 1681, para. 589)^ 

^^tion^ 1,199 PsKHAs are mostly Muhammadans there being only 9 1 Hindus. They have been 

'i| 047 returned chiefly from the Lahore District, the Rawalpindi Division except Mian> 
wali, and the MultAn Division except MuzaSargarh and Oera Ghazi Khan. It is a 
vagrant Hbe of gipsies very similar to the Nats and Bazigaps, with the differ- 
ence that Perpa women add prostitution to thsir traditional ppcnpation of dancing 
and singing- 

Phifpb^ is a small agri^ltpral tribe of Muhammadans whiph is found in the 
188 ^nlnm nnd l^aivalpindi Districts. Thoir status is similar to that of Jats, and are 
57 probably an isolated stib;pastp pf that caste. 


CH.M.) 


174. FMphra. 
Population 


Females .„ 

(M.) 

176. Fnjari. 

Population 
Uales 
Females .„ 
(H.J.) 


They have 
Hill States, 


been ro- 
It is a 


176. Furhia. 
Population 
Udes ... 
Females ... 
(H. S. M.) 


177. Qalandar. 
Population 
Utdes 

Females ..I 
(H.U.) 


178. 


160 


lou^^' S14} Q, Bt 1891, page 341)— 

493 pDJAWS ere all Hindus with the exception of 6 Jains, 

621 turned mainly from Keonthal and the Minor Simla 
functional term meaning a priest o^ciating at a temple, 

(0. B. 1881, para, 663) — 

2,922 PopBi AS are mostly Hindus (only 98 Sikhs and 1 2 Muhammadans and have been 

1,725 returned, more or less, everywhere except in a few districts and states. Purbia is 
no paste, but a geographical term, used in the Punjab for all menial im- 
migrants from the Umted Provinces of Agpra and Oadh, 

(0. B, 1881, para, 593; Cronke's Tribes an^ Caafes, Yol. TV, paga IBS) — 

1 332 Qalanda bs are mostly Muhammadans (only 35 Hi ndns) and have been returned 

ifioj from all Divisions and from the Patiala and Nabha States, The word 
means a holy Muhammadan who abandons the world and wanders about, - bat it is 
generally used in the Punjab for a monkeyman. who leads about bears, monkeys 
and other performing animals. Most of this class call themselTes Fakirs. 

Classab (:aa8ai). (0, J?. J881,poro, 647 ; Crooks’s- Tribes and Castes, Vol, IV, paga 190)— 

^621898 Qabsabs are almost all Muhammadans (only 10 Hindus and 2 Sikhs) and have 
e6',928 been returned from all parts of the Province (except the minor Simla Hill States, 
Mandi and Snket). Qassab really means a butcher and the name is applied to 
Mnhammadan batchers, but it has also been adopted fora few Hindu and Sikh 
batchers who are knowu as Jhatkai. The Qassabs have formed into a caste and 
its members follow various professions, suoh as, trade in goats and sheep, cotton- 
scutching and in some places even cultivation. 

(0. B. 1881, para. 509a ; 0. R- 1891, page 314)^ — 

Qa^ilbashes are all Muhammadans and have been reiiarned mainly from the 
122 Lndhiana, Lahore, and LyuUpnr Districts. This term is applied to the descendants 
of certain Persian or Tni’kish tribes who came in with or after Nadir Shah. The 
important Qazilbash family is that of the Nawabs at Lahore, who own plenty of 
land in Lahore and Lyallpnr. Those in the Ludhiana District subsist on political 
pensions and. service in the Qiyil Department. 

(0. B. 1881, para. 502; — > 

st’aiI Qubeshi is the tribe to which Mohammad^ the Prophet, belonged and conse- 
33’,609 qnently the Qureshis are much respected for their sanotity.- They Have been 
returned chiefly from the Jallundar, Lahore, Rawalpindi and- Multan Divisions and 
the Babawalpur State. Their chief occupation- is agriculture, but they live agood* 
deal on charitable doles, and offerings from their disciples. 

* Brihat Samhita, by yarihmQiTa, Chapter Xiy, page 86, 


Females ... 

tM. H. B.) 
Syn, — Buehar, 


179. Qazilbasb. 
Population 
Uales 
Females ., 
(M.) 


219 

97 


Qnreslii. 
Population 
Uales ... 
Females ... 
(U.) 
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XI. 


QLOSSART. 


C Punjab, 1911. 


Ba BASIS are MnLanunadans (only 40 Sikbs and 1 Hindu). They bave . been 181. Bababi 


Population 
Ifalea 
Females ... 
(M. S, H.) 


497’ 

291 

2oe 


182. Bahhari. 

Population 

3,690 

Males 

1,931 

Females ... 

1,769 

(H.S.U.1 

183. Baj. 

Population 


14,604 

Medes 

7,382 

Fenfales ... 

7.222 

(H. S. M.) 

Syn. — Batera, ilemar. 

Thavi, ' 


returned mainly Irom tbe Jullundur^ Lahore and Amritsar Districts and tbe 
.Xapurtbala and Patiala States. They are musicians, and are so called because they 
play on tbe Babdb (a stringed instrument). They' are descendants ofDbai Mardana 
and followers of Guru Nanak. They wear long bair, dress like the Sikbs 
and do not intermany with tbe blirasis. They recite Shabads from tbe Grantb, 
and beg alms only from tbe Sikbs and Hindus. Tbey call themselves Guru 
Nauak’s Sikbs, and are yet good Muhammadans and bury their dead.* ' 

(C, B. 1881, para. 549) — 

Bahbabis are almost all Hindus (only 8 Sikbs and 8 Muhammadans) and 
have been returned mainly from tbe Delhi Division (except Simla) and the 
Phulkian States. They are camel breeders and drivers of the eastern Punjab 
whose original home appears to be in tbe deserts of Bajpntana. Rabbari is probably 
•derived from Eabbar=carrier or guide. 

(C. B. 1 881, para. 630 j Croohe's Tribes and Cartes, Vol. IV, page 208) — 

Rajs are followers of tbe Hindu, Sikh and Muhammadan religions, and bave 
•been returned from almost all parts, with the exception of the south-western 
Punjab. Raj is probably a functional term meaning a mason or bricklayer. The 
caste is somewhat mixed up with tbe Lobars and Tarkhans who can t^e up the 
work of a mason at their discretion. 

(0. B. 1881, paras. 441 to 457 ; C. B. 1891, pages 338 and 342 ; C. B. 1901, pages 184. B^'put 

318 — 324 : Crodke's Tribes and Caslcs, Vol. IV, page 217) — Kpiilation 1,635,432 

^ ilftlfis 898 023 

Rajfuts are Hindus, Sikbs and Muhammadans (only 14 Jains) and bave been Females ... '737|409 
returned from all parts of the Province. Their chief oconpation is agriculture and „ (H. S. m. j.) 

Government service, chiefly Military. The Rajputs are often spoken of as a tribe, but 
it appears te bo fairly well established by tbis-time that the term represents the des- ’ ' 

■ cendauts of tbe ruling families of different times. Rajput menus tbe son of a ruler and 
appears te bave been used clearly to denote tbebigbest status amongst tbeKshattriyas. 

It was natural that tho ruling families of Kshattriyas should bave formed an endogam- 
ouB group for the purpose of intermarriage, although the limitations were not 
very rigid to begin with. But the growth of the Kshattriya caste on the one 
hand and tbe admission to that rank, on the other, of rulers of conquered countries, 
led to tho limits of this circle being sharply defined. As tho members of the 
Rajput families grew, those who actually ruled principalities had to confine their 
intermarriage relations within narrower limits and the less important members of 
iihe group had to be assigned a comparatively lower status. This process has 
gone on for centuries and is still in operation in the Himalayas, where, for one 
reason or another, sub-castes of a lower status, like Rathis, Eawats, Thal^ars, etc., 
have actually been separated into distinct castes and practically excluded from 
the Rajput fraternity. On the other hand, the Ruling chiefs will, if possible, inter- 
marry only with other Ruling chiefs or mth such fanulies as are known to have 
enjoyed the distinction of ruler in the near past. 

"Whatever castes may have been admitted to the Rajput status, in consequence 
•of the prerogative of having ruled a tract of country, there can bo little doubt 
but that the nucleus of tbe Rajput caste consists of descendants of Kshattriya 
•chiefs. 

So much has already been said about the social economy of the Rajputs that I 
need hardly say anything on the subject. They are divided into two main classes, 
vis., the Surya Vanshis and Chandra Vanshis, and have been ascertained to 
•possess 3,586 sub-castes (See Appendix to Table XIII, ’Vol. III). 

(C, B. 1881, para. 458; C, R. 1901, pages 818 and 819)— 

Rathis are almost all Bindns (only 8 Sikhs and 14 Muhammadans) and have 
been returned mainly from the Himalayas — i.e., from Kangra, Mandi and Ghamba. 

Tliey are considered to be degraded Rajputs and rank just below them. 

(C. B. 1881, paras. 445 and 458)— iaB.-Bawat (Raot) 

Most of tho Rawatb are Muhammadans, there being 1,1 11 Hindus and 42 Sikhs. ” 

These have been returned mainly from the Kama! and Ambala Districts the 
- Jullundur Division (except Kangra) and theKalsia, Hahan, Kapnrthala, Maler Kotla 
and the Phulkian States. Eawats also appear as a sub-caste of Ja'ts andRajpyuts. 

Their chief occupation is agriculture, but they rank somewhat lower t.bnw P.nt.Tn‘q 
(0. R. 1881, para. 659)-^ 

REH.AEa are all Hindus and have been returned from Simla, Kangra, Keontbal 
the minor Simla Hill States and Ghamba. Behar is an outcaste who is much 
■dreaded as a sorcerer, makes trinkets worn by Gaddi women and furnishes music 
-at Gaddi weddings. This caste appears to be closely allied to Dumna, although 
the two will not interdine. 


Bathi. 

Fopvilation 

tiales 

Females ... 
(H. S. M.) 


97,798 

51,129 

46,669 


Fopnlation ' 16,419 
Males, ... 8,652 

Females .. $.767 

(H. S. SI.) ' 


18J. Behar (Eehara). 
Population 1,438 

Males ... 735 

remales ... 7 no 

(H.) 
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CHAms 


188- Eor . (C. B. 1881, jpara. 476) — 

4i,«i ^ mostly Hindus, tliere being only 308 Sikhs and 14 Mnbanimadans. 

Fcaalcs is'sio They hare been returned from the Bohtak, Delhi and Karnal Districts and the- 
(H. S. H.) JiQd State ; those returned from Ambala being immigrants. The real seat of the 
tribe is in the great Dhak jungles south of Thanesar in the Karnal District. They 
claim a Rajpnt origin and their social status is the same as that of Jats. Their- 
cbief occupation is agriculture and they hare been declared an agricnltnral 
tribe in the districts of Bohtak, Delhi and Karnal. 

The above figures inclnde 214 males and 204 females' returned under Aroras' 
opposite Bohtak in Imperial Table XIII, which has since been found to belong- 
to Bors. These persons have been returned mostly from one village Jawahra 
in the Gohana Tahsil of the Bohtak District. 

189. Saini. . ^ (0. jB. 1881, para. 484)— 

0 S 5 Sainis are mostly Hindus and Sikhs, there being only 400 Muhammadans. 
Fcaslcs 4 o!g 31 They have been returned chiefiy from the Delhi, Karnal, Ambala, and Lyallpur 
(H. s. M.) Districts, the Jnllundnr and Lahore Divisions, and the Kalsia, Nahan, Halagarh, 

Mandi, Kapurthala and Patiala States. They are hardy cultivators akin to Malis 
but of a better social standing as they own land and are seldom mere market 
gardeners. 

(C. B. 1881, pare. 625 ; Grooke’s Tribes and Castes, Vol. IV, page 257j— 

^’sis Saiqalgabs are Hindus, Sikhs and Muhammadans and have been returned 
732 mostly from the Delhi Division (except Simla), the Jnllundnr and Mnltan Divisions, 

, the Lahore and Bawalpindi Districts, the Nahan, Patiala and Bahawalpnr States. 

Syn.— BAanJtJa Nahan). gaiqalgar is a purely functional term need for armonrers and burnishers of 
metal. They are looked upon as a low caste, but claim to be Lohars. 

101. Symsar (Sansar). (G. B. 1881, paro. 563 a)— 

SAHKaABS are all Muhammadans and have been returned mainly from the 
116 Hosbiarpnr District and Patiala State, They rank with the Arains, but claim to- 
be Punwar Bajpnts, who were driven by poverty a few generations back to work- 
ing in grass and growing vegefab’**?. 

212 a}— 

103 Sakotabashbb are almost all Hindns (only 9 Muhammadans) and have been 
106 returned mainly from the Eangra District. It is a functional term meaning 
stone-entter or sculptor. 

(0. B. 1881, para, 577; C. B. 1891, page 342; Croohe^s Tribes and Castes, Vol. IV,. 
page 277)— 

Sansis are Hindus (23,585), Sikhs (557) and Muhammadans (2,848) and have 
been returned, more or less, from all parts (except Simla, Mianwali, Muzaffargarh, 
Dora Ghazi Elhan, Dujana, Pataudi, Nahan, Simla Hill States, Mandi and Suket). 
It is a vagrant and criminal tribe, 

{,^3 (C. B. 1881, para, 563 a)— 

Sapelas aro almost all Hindus (only 81 Mubammadans and 1 Sikh) and have 
been returned principally from the Delhi Division (except Ambala and Simla), 
the Lahoroand Gnjrot Districts and the Nahan and Patiala States. They are snake 
f s-Csn. catchers and charmers by profession, and although a separate caste now, yot 

they appear to have come from ono of tho vagrant tribes. 

*881, para. 056)— 

J'"® SABErjB are mostly Hindus, tho number of Sikhs and Muhammadan's being 
’ '■* 1,322 and 30 respectively. They have been returned mostly from Kangra, Hoshiar* 
par, Gnrdaspur Districts and the Gharabaand Simla Hill States. In tho hills, they 
scotch cotton like the Penja or Dhunia of the plains and aro also largely employed 
ns field labourers. They aro outcastes of a very low status. 

19^60 1831, para. 453)— 

“ - -- 

puts, 

rj5 Itrjjpul by Cf-iste and Satti by snb-casto. 


190. Saiqalgar. 
Fopolation 
Males 
Females ... 
(H.S.M.) 


Population 
Hues 
Females , 
(M.) 


102. Sangtoruh. 

Population 

Iblcs 

Females ... 
(H.MJ 

103. Sansi. , 

Population 

llalcs 

Females ... 
(n.S.U.) 


14,863 

12,127 


104. Sapeln. 
P.^putsUon 
!ti!ei 

Fetr-'J-s ... 

(U. M. 8.) 


Jtilfi 
Femaln ... 

ai.S 1!.» 


y/U Satti. 


5.*^ S-ATTisaro almost all Mabammadans (only 60 Hindus) and have boon returned 
mainly from Rawalpindi. They arc an agricultural tribe and arc said to bo Raj- 
Indccd 718 Arnhamnmdans and 9 Hindus have actually entered thcmsclvas 



attcred through- 
-oign tribes, tho 

title LiMtp rightly applied only to tho do.sccndants of tho Prophet through his 
«iasph;cr Fatima and son-in-law Ali. But tho Sayads of to-day obviously contain a 
Vi. ry large niirtnro of Lidian blood, partly hj marrying wives from tho Indian 
i!ch!imrt.2d.'.i;3 of ether cMtes and partly by tho tendency of tho lower coatcoi to- 
•-*'? fraduslly into the folds of that holy class. 
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XI. 


GLOSSABT. 


[Pnnjal>.l911. 


. The Sayads are a hypergamons. group lYho \nll not ^ve their daughter 
in marriage to any one except a Sayad or QuresH, but do not mind^ taking 
'wives from other castes or tribes. The majority of them are naturally Shias, but , 
there are a few exceptions in which Sayads living in tracts with a strong Sunni 
influence pass as Sunnis^ although, perhaps at heart they are Shias all the same. 

As a rule, they are lazy cultivators and depend more upon their income from 
Piri Muridi, i.e,, dues received as holy people, than on agriculture. 

(C. B. 1881, paras. 649 and 657) — ' 198. S||pi. 

Skpis are all Hindus and have been returned from the OHamba State alone. 

It is an occupational term meaning field labourer. The Sepi being a low class Femtdes ... 

menial is generally classed with' Dagis and Kolis, but he does not stoop low (9.) 

enough to do scavenging. Byn.— a t. 

(C. B. 1881, paras. 501 and 502 ; 0. B. 1891, paffs 342 ; Croohe’s Tribes and 199. Sheikh 


1,851 

ssa 

895 


F<9tQation 33B,87a 
Males ... 187,378 
Females ... 151,495 

CM.1 

Syn,— Dindar, Matt- 
Jtuslim, 


Castes, Vol. IV, page 314) — 

Sheikhs (all Muhammadans) are met with everywhere in the _ Province. 

Sheikh means learned and the term was originally applied to holy immigrants 
from Arabia, but it came to be used for converts from Bindnism. The Sheikhs 
have been ascertained to include 1,068 sub-castes. Of these, the main sub-castes 
Qureshi (95,267), Faruqi (3,481), Sadiqi (67,252), Ansari (8,047), Mahajarin 
(174), Qureshi Sadiqi (1,463), Qureshi Hashmi (30), total=sl75,7I4 would appear 
to be of foreign origin, with minor sub-castes such as Abbasi (966), Bani Israil 
(105), Ghauri (1,289), Hashmi (508), Hussaini (380), Jilani (142), Khilji (238), 

Xhurasani (31), Lodhi (40), ITsmani (1,058), Ynsafzai (41), Shirazi (37), although 
it is very difficult to say how fax the assumption of high sonndmg titles by the 
members of these sub-castes is genuine. The remaining Sheikhs are, of course, 
local converts. 

(C.B. 1881, para. 689)— 200, 

Shobagabs are Hindus (658) and Muhammadans (129) and have been returned 
from Hissar, Bohtek, Ean^a, Hcshiarpur, Patiala and Jind. They are salt 
workers and are identical with Nnngar. 

((7. jB. 1881, para. 563 a ', C. B. 1891, page 317)— 201, 

SiBKiBAOTs are followers of Hindu, Sikh and Muhammadan religions and 
have been returned mainly from the -DeM Olviaon (except Simla), and the 
Ferozepore, Gujranwala, Bawalpindi, Montgomery and Multan Districts and the 
Jind State. It is an obscure caste occupied mostly in thatching, etc. The follow- 
ing entries have been grouped under this head Ghbaparband, Chikband, Gawaria, 

Ghir4mi, Euchband, Bachhband, Euohgar. Most of them belong to outcaste 
and vagrant classes. 

(C. B. J881, para. 537 ; G. B. 1891, page 342 ; CrooWs Tribes and Castes, Vol, IV, Sn d^- 

Males 
Femdes 


ShoTBgar. 
Popmation 
Mues ...’ 
Females ... 
(H.M.) 

Syn.— l?«nyar. 
Sirkiband. 
Population 
Males ... 
Females ••• 

(H. 8. M.) 
8yn.»01>7mpariand, 
OhiKbani, Suehband, 
Kuehgar, BaMband. 


787 

631 

255 


8,854 

1,816 

1,588 


page 831)— 

With the exception of 888 Sikhs and 3 Muhammadans, the Suds are 
all Hindus and are found in the eastern and central Punjab. Sud is probably 
a corrnption of SGt, which according to Manu, was a mixed caste, descended 
from a Kshattriya father and Brahman mother, with the traditional occupation of 
groom or coachman. The present Suds are, however, a class of traders and clerks. 

In social position they are inferior to Khatris or Banias. 

(C. B. 1881, para. 634 j 0, B. 1901, pope 809 ; Crookes IS-ibes and Castes, Vol. TV, 203. Sunar. 


(H.S.M.) 


20,645 

11,865 

9,280 


Population 
Mmes ... 
Females .. 
(H.S.M. J. 


page 332) 

SoHARS are Hindus, Sikhs and Musalmans (oidy 8 Jains and 1 Bndhist) 
and have been returned from all parts of the Province. They are the gold and 
silver smiths, as well as the jewellers of the Province. Snnar (Swamakar) is no 
donbt a functional term, although for generations the group has been treated 
as a separate caste. The members are, however, trying now to obtain Bajpuc 
and Khatri status. 

(0. B. 1381, para. 477 ; Crooke^s Triies aid Castes, Vol. IV, page 351)— 204. 

Tagahs^ are botb Hindus and Muhammadans (only 10 Sikhs) and have been 
returned mainly from the Gnrgaon, Delhi, Elarnal and Amhala Districts. Tagahs, 
whose origin is said to be Brahmanic, are recognized members of an agricnltnral 
tribe in the above mentioned districts. (They should be distinguished, from 
Tagus or Criminal Brabmaus of the same tract). 

{C. B. 1881, paro. 415)— 205 . Tmik. 

T,^iks are apparently the original inhabitants of Persia. The word is used sSm 

denote Persian-speaking people who are not Sayad, Females .. 
Afghan or Hazara. They are immigrant traders who had no females irith them ® J 


158,818 
85,587 
. 72,731 

B.) 


Byn. — Zargar. 


lagah. 

Population 18,223 
Males ... 7,323 

Females ... 5,900 

(H.M.SJ 


23 

23 
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SOBSIDIART TABI.BS. 


[ Punjab, 1911. 


SUBSIDIAEY TABLE I, 

Castes classified according to their traditional occupations. 


Gnoor AND Oabte. 


Gbodp akd Oasic. 


Agricultunsts 
(a) Zandholdcrs 

ib) CuUivatorii (indudinj jrcncfrj cf 
prcdueU), 
lat 

liijp'Dt 

\riin ... ••• ••• 

ESiloch ... ••• ••• 

A^v£n 

Knnct ... ■■ ••• “• 

Fnthau ... ... ... 

Kntnboli ... ... ••• 

Hhirath ... ••• 

... ... ... *•' 

B.iini ... ... ••• 

MhU ... ... ••• •• 

Muclial ... ... ... .. 

It.'itbi ... ... ... .. 

Mnliilr _ ... 

Qnrc^bi ... ... ... .. 

Khokhnr ... ... ... 

LnlijiDA ... ... .. .. 

Others ... ... ... .. 

(e) CvUivafon anil caille rearers (grasiers) .. 


Labourers* 

Graziers aud dairymen * 

Fishermen, boatmen and palhi bearers ... 

Jbinwnr ... ... ... 

Miichhi ... ... 

Mallib 

Others 

Hunters and fowlers 
Mabtnra ... ... ... 

Others 

Priests and devotees 

Bralini&n ... 

Sflyiid ... ... ... ... 

Others 

Temple senrants • ... 

Genealogists and Bards (BbSt) 
Astrologers • 

Writers (KSynsth) • ... ... 

Musicians, singers, dancers and acrobats 

Atirasi 

hhnrii ... *" 

Others 

••• ••• 

. Traders and pedlers 
Arora 


Carriers by pack animals * 

Barbers (J'ii) 

Washermen (Dhobi) 

Weavers and dyors ... ■ • 

JalAhi ... ... .. 

Knehtnifi ... ... ••• 

Chhimbit ••• 

Others ... ... 

Tailors (Danij 

Carpenters 

Tarhbua ... ... ... 

Others ... ... ••• 

Masons * »s* ••• 

Potters (Knmhar) ... 

Glass and lac workers* 

Blacksmiths 

Lohtr ... ... ... 

Others •»* »s* ••• 

Gold and silver smiths (Snoir) 

Brass and copper smiths (Thathifa) 

Confectioners and grain parchers * 

Oil pressers iTcli) ... 

Distillers * 

Butchers (QassSh) ... 

Leather workers ... 

ChnniSr 

Mochi ... ... ... 

Others ... ... ... 

Basket workers and mat makers 

Dnmnfi ... ... ... 

Others ... ... . ... 

Earth, salt, etc., workers * ... 
Domestic servants ♦ 

Village watchmen and menials 

Bnrw.%U ... ... 

Others 

Sweepers 
Chijhrfi 

MiisshIU ... ... 

84 D&ci nnd KoU ... ... 

Dbnnnlc ... ... ... 

Others 

Paqir ... 

Chriatinn ... . ... , 

Others • ... 


* J?o caste contrihntes more than 2 par millo ot the total population. 
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STTBSISIABl TABLES. 


Ceaptee 


SITBSIDIAEY TABLE II. 
Variation in caste, tribe, since 1881. 



Pebsons (OOO’b ouiiibd). 


Percentage of . fabiation 

INOREABE (+) DECREASE {— ). PERCENT- 

AGE OF NET 
TABIATION 

1881-1911. 


1911, 1901. 1891. 1881. 1901-1911,1891-1901. 



+ 1-5 
— 2'0 
+ 3-S 
+ 1-1 
— 10-5 


4-8 
+ 13-3 
+ 14-6 
-t-14-2 
+ 2-3 


-f- 13'B 
-f 11-8 
4- 11*3 

+ 11-a 
+ 1-1 


+ 20-5 
23-0 
+ 31-7 
-f 28-3 
— 7-5 


6 BanrAlfi 


9| Brahman 
Cham&r 


— 7-8 

— ll’l 
-f 13-8 

— 9-3 

— e-6 


— 1-8 
-^30■2 
1*4 

+ 2'6 


-I- 16'5 
-}- 20-0 
+ 15-7 
+ 3-6 

+ 10-5 


-f 16-3 
+ 4'7 

+ 71-4 
— 4-8 


Chhimb4 


D.l{;i and Koli 
Bhanak 
15! Bbob! 


— 14-6 

— 22-1 

4- 18-1 
+ 7-6 

-i- 6-0 


+ 4-S 
+ -1 
— 8-S 
+ 5*2 
+ 5-6 


+ 40-0 
-J- 12-9 
— 3-7 

•+• 11-5 


+■ 25-2 
— 12’0 
— *6 
-f 26-2 


+ 12-5 + 25-8 


IG Bogar 
17 BnranA 


1 

19! Ghirath 


— 8-8 
-f. 34-1 

— 27-6 
+ -6 

— 3-3 


+ 7-r 

— 14-9 
+ 23’3 

— 20 
+ 2-9 


+ 10-1 
— 2-2 
+ 174*9 
■f 8*3 
+ 11*1 


+ 8*2 
+ 11*5 
+ 145*8 
+ 6*8 
+ 10*5 


+ ’3 

— 21*7 
+ 10*2 

— 3*3 

— *9 


-{- 11*6 


2P Khoja 
5'V Khokhar 


31! Kumhdr 
so! Lab&njl 
33! Lobir 
34 Micbbi 
35; Hablan 

ssi Mill 


S'! Mallih 


MirMi 

t 

41: Mocbl 
4;' Mnpb.^l 
4"' McsralU 


4S Patbin 


47, Qarrahi 
4'! Kltht 


j; B;.:!*; 


:j T.tvti 



+ 6*3 
+ 9*7 
■f 1*4 
+ 6*6 
16*5 


+ G*9 

+ 29*1 
+ 6*6 
+ 44*7 
•f 2S4*7 


+ I9O 

— 15*6 

— 7*5 
-f 8*3 
+ 33*1 


-t- 16*8 
+ 17*4 
+ 10*1 
+ 1*2 
-f 68*3 

+«18*0 
+ 22*4 
+ 11*2 
+ 73*2 
+ 5G*4 

+ 57*7 

t 2G*4 
12*0 
+ 18*7 

+ 2G*5 


8*2 
+ 55*8 

+ 30*8 

-I- 14*8 
— 1*0 


+ 23*8 
+ -8 
-f 0*3 
-I- 14*8 
13*0 
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SnBSIDIART TABLKS. 


[ Pnnjal), 1911 * 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE III- 
Instances of snl)*castes of different types. 


Snb-rnistc. 


Snl>-ca»t'e. 


Snb-cn«o. 


6nb-rr.»te. 


Snb-cnstt*. 


Sab-c#*t<*. 


Agirarvral— 

iJhfirgo 

Gawk 

K&!>bnb 

SAndal 

Ahir- 

HhSrdwij 

KSwb 


Apgftrwal— 

R&vraliA 

PoKSr 

Qltiauji 

Thai 

Abir— 

Aiidoria 

B&srt 

Uosival 

Gnr.p!. 

GnnsfiwSi 

Ghlm&l 

IS&nsi 

llinda^Sioi 

PboSiriTi 

Vtttbii 

(UpariA 

Tbftl 

Awnn— 

nonpar 

Bbaroeb! 

aabiril 

Cbnniivor 

DirjS 

D«si 

Hfi^rS 

Gbt'bo 

Jamnfi) 

Jltajar 

Kochi 

Ko'.ir. 

lAbori 

Mavbthili 

Obhcchnr 

PabhrAl 

Tanjilbi 

rothwfiri 

Bindbi 

Biloch— 

AfKb&ni 

Arab 

Aapini 

linKii&di 


Brahman- 

Atri 

Itiuobifbl 

Ilh^ptrthi 

Bhinlws'ij 

Bhtirj; 

Bliirgo 

Gnrg 


T>arrii 

Pafliiaini 

Phntii 

Pt'RTi 

Ghn:l(nt 

Iribiicli 

JnapKoa 

Kali>cbi 

Kamili 

Karotl 

KnAbxairi 

Kbr.ri*Sni 

Mbori 

Lsiliiiini 

Ko.brrf 

1’A‘bawari 

Sindia 

TiJltl 

Knr.pi 

Brahman— 

AndauriA 

BnagGi 

B!i« 

Dabbfb&ci 

Drsi 

DbamI 

DoprS 

Ghop4 

GanpjJrc 

Unrdr.Trari 

Jnciiiid&<i 

.Tacnnal 

Knahtniri 

Labcri 

S1nb&ra«V.tar 

Mnrbntli 

I’orbii 

Pasbkarti& 

Qanauji 

SbOTr 

Saharan 

Chuhra— 

BipariA 

B&ira: 

BanpAII 

Drt! 

ni>4vtM 


Earbnb 

M^rkando 

Sandal 

Chuhra— 

Hh^rdiriJ 

Bajbisbt 

Ki*bnb 

Sandal 


l.-GOTKAS. 

Jnt-: 

Uliarditaj 

Garjr 

Kadiab 

Sandal 

Khatri— 

Baahiiht 

Gnsam 

K*-hab 


SAndnl 

Lohar— 

Bnphipbt 

Bhirdtvij 

Carp 

Kiahab 

MOBSOlli- 

Sindnl 


2 .— BESIDENCE IN A EOCAEITT. 


D.apii 

rnnibhSbadi 

Gaddi 

Ganpapnii 

Cicrihk 

Ganpia 

Glinn'i 

Knl.ij. 

Karn^l 

Marbasta 

Mcwisi 

I'nnjibi 

rntt'ii 

Fnqlr— 

Athi 

lURSTiS 

Baadad! 

Rah(,Hi1i 

I'liktiliri 

DeatriU 

Dp^rl 

Ooinani 

WboriS 

SJarbahdi 

llallani 

Kc|iGi 

Parhobari 

Qandh&rl 

Jat— 

BJnptS 

Banala 

ClUlbtrSl 

Chalilb 

Barvili 

UfM 

hcenil 

Ubikt 

GanpariU 

Gnmll 

GodStrari 

ll&nrl 

llnrdAirir 

Ilariinii 

nn:ir& 

JhXnsi 

K&bli 

Knndbr&l 


KciticVt 

bil.ori 

Uab 

Mitndi 

JinndiG^ 

Marhatti 

Mopiani 

?lnH4t.i 

KihanwS! 

Pnchniri 
Pan]4bj 
Panic.*! 
Patodi 
PrtSi'ii 
Qandliari 
Si.kbpnK 
Tl:inc*at 
VasrI 
Khn tri- 
ll aipcna 
lUnrar 
Baritwani 
Bi>i 
Bhi!.*al 
Bhanpiblia 
llrai 
Dr*«raU 
Ul ftftlwil 
Dbanni 
Gaddi 
Gancotrl 
Guji&ti 

Khnoja 
* Knrhmiri 
Khnror 
Mnhlop 
Majitha 
Mnndiil 
Mnrihl& 
MSrwiri 
Mntbrc 
Kihan 
Pabtri 
Panjtbi 
PurblS 
Qnndhiri 


Bopar 

Saharan 

Sansar 

Lohnr— 

Arab 

Arlti 

Bicar 

BiKti 

Balkh! 
Binpri 
niiQtiii 
Chikwil 
Chatril 
1*0* i 
IV* oat 
IVsiriU 
Ganpi 
tJanr.alri 
otiW 
lUfirl 
Jamwil 
dhanp 
Knnprt 
Kinpri 
Ka*btairi 
Lab aria 
Morbaiti 
Moliinl 
Panjabi 
Pari at. 
Q.viaQji 
SabSran 
Sabiiral 
SiSlkoti 
Vihcftl 
Hocbhi— 
CbScliar 
I)c«i 
IlJnJi ^ 

dnmwal 

Ktncri 

Mnltiini 

MandiM 

HuBflalli- 

Dnklini 

Doimri 

JnnRnli 

KnKclii 


Bajput— 
Apastmnnl 
Atri ^ 
Baghirlit 
Bhapiratb 
Bhirdtril 
Garp 
Kli'bnb 
Koabal 


Aordbiri 
Libnnrt 
Vipri 
Bojput— 
Ajmrrla 
Ambilo 
Bipri 
llantrgi 
Batr.iln 
Barwro 
Ba^Ta 
Ci'.aknil 
Cbambab 
Cbambiil 
Pa«ku 
t)o5 iril 
Ubani 
I’baniSl 
Uopm 
Gaddi 
Oanin 
Osnpotri 
Chamil 
Oobina 
Gojanvil 
Gnirat! 
Giirbhi 
Uhtr.irptiriS 

Ilan.i 

Ilarnt 

IndoriC 

Jinpli 

Knlai* 

Kanpdr 

Kn.*htnirt 

Kbnrar 

Lnbanria 

Mnphiint 

Mabdpuri 

Malikand 

MandUl 

Manditril 

Marbntta 

Mirkanda 

Maanri 

MnorXti 

Mc'Wir 

Mnpi 


PnrSwr 

Sindal 

Sheikh— 

Bbirdw^j 

Sonar— 

Bnabiabt 

BbirdtriJ 

Kogbal 


MqIKcI 

Kiporii 

Nilapnrb 

»pdt 

Pnhari 

I’aabSirrj 

Pbapwiri 

Purbta 

Qar.iinj 

Sacebar 

SinplS 

Sbolkh- 

Arbi 

BaptUdi 

Baprt 

Balkb 

Banpili 

Ba«rl 

Bakhi:^ 

Dcai 

Pwral 

rirni 

Ilinde.itsni 

Japidbri 

Kalgik 

Ubori 

UenSti 

MoUaci 

Panjabi 

Pnrbia 

Shim Chnri'i 
Shirari 
Sonar- 

Banpali 

Blifra 

Drbll 

Po*i 

IJ<>*irili 

Knabiniri 

Kontbnl 

Kiiarnr 

lAliori 

Mnltini 

NSpari 

Fanjibi 

Patodia 

FnrbiJ 

Ujnni 


Aggarwnl— 

Jotald 

N4i 

Shakarditr 

Tamnli 

Vaisb 

Ahir— 

Ajartrah 

Bachhovr4U 

Baclih\r4ri4 

Dal4l 

Bbnkpacbb 
0 anal a 
Onwilbanai 
Ganalia 


Onnana 

Jar4h 

Ltini4 

Nili 

KunnUI 

Pntiwaliii 

QSii 

Samp 

Bepri 

Sodapnr 

LMm4 

. Zamiiidar 
Awnn— 
BfiGnd4 
BAgbbItn 


BnbUhti 

Bbntiiirtb 

Ch4ki 

Chamrang 

Charohi 

Ohnripar 

G4adbi 

Uhosi 

Gon41i4 

nn}j4tn 

Jnr4h 

Khiabatband 

Lon! 

M4bi 

Mnkbdnm - 

BHahki 


l.-OCOTIPATION. 

Mobani 
BolUn 
Mnnabi 
Nonpt4 
Nnnari 
Pindi 
Qisl 
Senpi 
Sanai4 
Zaroindar 
Bilooh-^ 
BngbnSni 
Bandar Chbir 
Bhnnd 
Bbanjri 


Bncdir 

Cldinrfniir 

Obnripar 

Digi 

Jarr4 

K4mtA 

Kbarich 

Lnkhiri 

Mndllri 

Mnhtar 

Mnlltna 

Noniiri 

S4man 

SbntarbSn 

Siad 


Taln4r 

Brahman— 

AchSmj 

Apanhotri 

Attar 

Chnlcri 

I*4npniSr 

Gopil 

Joshi 

Jotahl 

Lakhcro 

Lob4r 

N<rp« 

PAdho 

P4ndb4 

Pindi 


Prohnt 
PnjSri 
Sarniini 
TalwAri 
Tnmoli 
Toli It&la 
Chuhra- 

Asp.il 

Chnmrfi 

Olibnpribnud 

Chirimir 

Bilnan 

Gawalia 

nndpboT 

Uojam 





4S0 


CBAma 


Cds-? Kepcrl.] 


SCBSIDIAKT TABLES. 




STJBSIDIAB.y TABLE ni. 




Instances of snb-castes of different types~t 

wiitinued. 



6"b-cas;e. 

Ssb<astc. 

Snb^astc. 

Sob'Casto. 

Sab'castc. 

Sab-rastc, 



3.-OC 

CUP ATION— concluded. 


4 

ChnhrB— ec^rM. 

Jat- 

Find! 

Fatoi 

Machbi— 

Bbagwin 

Zamtndir 

KA-t 

AjAU 

Fcjiri 

Bacbhbandi 

Cbnmrong 

Cbirimir 

Sheikh— 


Boclihtril 

Qaftil 

Bnsitn 

Cbirimir 

Chobdir 

Babishti 


B&cciil 

Qizi 

Ratbtral 

Gindbi 

Dalil 

Baziz 


Bviti 

RiichlipsI 

Sapili 

Ebdtkash 

Dariiibif 

Beopiri 

ri^-" 

Dalai 

Big! 

Iiohar— 

Lakberi 

GaTrili 

Bbind 

yJrrir. 

Gindii 

Bamnl 

AhungAT 

Uibi 

Hntirii 

Charam'frosb 

Vr'-'-il 

Gilt 

Bbakarl 

Ahni 

Uibicir 

Kardiril 

Cbarmi 

rth’^U 

Gop*;i 

UntTC&l 

Gibndi 

Masbki 

Mibi 

Gadigar 

VfiTr:i 

Gora* 

Zamindir 

Jonht 

Nnn 

Mahigir 

Jahizi 

Fcqfr— 

Go-wStii 

Kbotri— 

Kordgnr 

Knniri 

Mahiiril 

Pallcdar 

1>:-Ur 

Hali 

Bnzi: 

Ehnraa 

Rangrez 

Niin 

Fandbi 

C!.:ri-sir 

Khamd 

Chirimir 

Kboriband 

Mnesalli— 

A'aiwil 

Qizi 


Lnfchrti 

Gahi 

Koftgar 

Reldar 

Noniri 

Bnrif 


Ln);hi 

Gibndi 

Lnkbiti 

Bona 

Non 

Snigar 

JirfTrar 

Innrar 

Gttwil 

Lnngor 

Chhapriban 

Nnngar 

Bodigar 

Kr.t.jiil.lr 

?!nkhdsm 

Oocbar 

Ixibi 

Golnndaz 

Ontwil 

Sunar— 

I.\r rri 


L&npd 

Lobia 

Onrjmar 

Pindl 

Dniil 

.•..-.-ir?;-.; 

Jliftri 

LnbiniA 

Kon^ri 

Eiln 

Patwo 

JTongar 

?*f '•iri 

Nn carpi! 

liOhiri 

Fabdo 

Met 

Qnssib 

Knniri 

niiri! 

Niwlc 

Qinago 

Pandat 

Enn 

Shnkardir 

Qizi 

r.ir-.rrtl 

Ncn 

Fili 

Qizi 

Sapidh 

Sodigar 

Rammil 

J' irstn 

Nritir 

Find! 

Tnksilii 

Bajput— 

Taksil 

Sirtrin 


nii 

Patbcre 

Vibdi 

Bbangar 

VSbi 




4.— VABIATIOK IN SOCIAI. PBAOa?IOES. 





Bajput— Gnri, ilabton. i Kanot- 

•Oarogm, Earounfc. 






6.— STATUS. 




Arr^rwisl— 

AclJl 

Kiikbidsbibi 

Cbnbi 

Bins 

Barbmnkbi 

Cfaobri 


U.idj-nlrp 

Kinca 

Dalli 

Cham 

8-tb 

Dargihi 

I'c' *1 

|!l.-.cni 

I’amlit 

Dangnr 

Chnmcro 

Bi-tbi 

Dirogi 

V.‘ *^r 

Ilf nj il 

Fip^h 

Dnr\rin 

Chnndhri 

Bincb 

Oborcharbo 

I I 

Jlt.r,,* Ml 

Ila!V[ 

Dev" 

Ctibosni 

Talwir 

Gborcivih 


rr'il.inel.iri 

Fnqir- 

Fojdir 

Chbopar 

Iiobor— 

Goln 

i i I-4* 1 

Iliri 

Banmir-na 

Ganji 

Cbbnt 

BabrK 

Jnikarii 

“i < *■» 17 

K«r.f }3,\i 


ChtMn'Jiii 

GiclAr 

Chhattri 


Knicbhi 

At.ir- 


Cl Iiarjm.ir 

ticii 

ChhntwiI 

Bhiipnl 

Knttril 


M^V:l 

Dir.dir 

Gnro 

Chanda 

Dnnwrsh 

Mabntit 

i &' V %* . 

IS-d.*, 

Diw^ci 

llardil 

DoKiwari 

XIacbhi- 

Mabirija 


Icri-. 

Dudbdl.Sri 

nijri 

Dinddohni 

Chanchnl 

Mnbti 

t' ■ : ■■ •, 

f;.i 

Gf.'.irharba 

Kntii'U 

Dandwadh 

Cbubri 

Mi.in 


7 i! T: f-at 

Jhfl'ii'f aV 

Kfimin 

DSr.givil 

Diridir 

Mmisbi 

i »r.«. 

i f i* 


Kl-arwiI 

Dowir.o 

G»di 

JJig 

4'" ♦'tiJ 

; 

Knrjtilir 

Knrh^K 

.Dhaighnr 

Dbarmi 

Unnio 

NStigA 

V'.i'* w 


I.'.--.’ t 

ISthi 

P/indie 

Xnii.«horir.ini 

• - ■ . 

r '•"•'fi 



Gaipbotn 

Rija 

Vnndh 

r .1 • ■ V 


luji 

5JaI.ta 

Ghoro 

Sakhi 

Q.innrigo 

j ». > I -1 

! (.--v. 

F iiUrj 

Mo»!<* 

Oidnr 

Rnrdar 

]tnkhr.il 

f 4 A 


ar,:'i 

?*ig 

Go?ali 

Bhinmir 

RiipAl 

f •■ - 

r ‘ - r 

i', Kt^ii 

Pa'.rkaw 

Jhnlpalio 

Kntiri 

MussnlU— 

Surnjhanzi 

V 1 .*.% 

, {-. i*: 

f-rir-'.i 

Panilit 

Chfindil 

Uttam 

, -r, I 


Vai-M' ti 

Q ir.ar.ro 

Kntiri 

Kiiii 

Sheikh— 

A V 4 1 ■ 

! 


l:i]i 

Khar 

Mir 

AKhi 


' T», 

jftt— 

Uiniki 

Mnbei 

Nigln 


t 1 A 

•V. , . T 

A 

.‘•'in: 

Mehiar 

Bhihridi 

Ilazuri 




.c-irdirl 

Siurcii 

Bajput— 

Kilij'o.ih 

* »,* 



.-•*-4 

Nidi 

Acirhanal 

Mahli 


, C.’-ur.r*- 

r tr '-.r 

p.-r>ki 


Agfnn.i 

Pandit 

t . 

■ * ' i! 



Nakhra 

Agi,ii'i 

Qlnnrgo 

•.* * t . . 

' • ’ t 

r - tv-,". 

P'lraj! ar.fl 

ranjgKar 

Ac/d 

Sonor- 


t 4* i 

I f-v. 


Panjrif.'.R 

Jlhirt-l 

Acargnlrc 

* ■» i 1 f 

I ' » i. i.'i; r 

C -.-> 

Tr-f i 


EhNI'il 


; - 

y*'i i 

»•' (f ; 

Kfcatri— 

Qir.ticgo 

Cf.iMlithtr.rl 

ifnhnnt 

i f , 

i 

i i 

A' 

Itind 

Cf.li"! 

Vtl.ta 

9 4. 4 

t • . 

< i- 'i-. 



Chr!i 

Talrir 


. , • 


Arji 

■ 





e -CnANGK OP LANGUAGE. 



.? 'v t *, ' 

t.' ■ 4 " * « 

, rr>»r- - 

itcchhl— 

1 K«*''.ain~. 

Bajput- 

Ji’.a * 

f •• * •' 

; * 


1 51 "•'* 

( t'"Ti 

hr :M 


i Jit -. 

\ ... 

i 1 .4 ' 

!» -rt 


I 

f 

V'.rTi 
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SDBSIOIABT TABLZS. 


'[Ptuijab, 19 ll. 


SUBSIDIAET TABLE in. 

Instances of Bul)-caBteB of different types—confontie^. 


Gnb-caBte. 

Bob'Caslo, 

Gnb'Cnstc. 

Gttb-cnslo. 

Snb'Caato, 

Snb^aato. 

Snb'Caato. 

Aggarwal — 

Brabman— 

7 .— DrVEHGEHCIES OF BEItiaXOITS VIEWS, 

KAnnk i Karinjibi I KAnaksbAhi ] Eobar— 

Eajpnt— 

Gnrn 

Bisbin 

KAnnkpnnth! 

RirbAn' 

Nor Bingbi 

Bi 8 Trft«EAtnm 

Gnncab 

Jnini 

Cbitnr Gnpt 

Gom Rath 

BAmrAi 

Kihang 

Chiabti 

GnIAb DAai 

NAnnkpnntb! 

KAnnksbAhi 

Jnt— 

Ghnmai 

NirmniA 

Gnncab 

Kabirbnnst 

FAmsnAth 

BAmAnandi ' 

AkAli 

Sikh 

Fnma BAnd 

Knbirbanai 

Kiaban Cbandi 

BnrAogi 

RAmdo 

AryA 

SitA 

Raghbir 

Mnnanr 

Foraa RAmi 

Vaiabno 

BAmdor 

Biahnoi 

BnitAni 

RAm DAs 

NAnokpnntbi 

BAm DAn 

Abir — 

SAdb 

DAdnpantbi 

Vnlli SnIemAn 

BAmA Nandi 

BAmdAai 

SfanbidkA 

DAdnpantbi 

Jninpanlbi 

SaniAst 

Gobind 

Khntri— 

BAm Chandi 

Son 

Sboikb— 

Chubto— 

Gorakh 

Ucri 

Saebdov 

BnitAni 

NAnnkpanthi 

KirbAn 

BbogwAn 

GordworA 

Gobindo 

BnnAtnn 

Snmj 

Bbnmai 

BAmdAsi 

Bbagwati 

Gum NAnak 

KrsdhAri 

BaniAsi 

XXacbhi— 

SnllAni 

BAdh 

DchriyA 

Rnbir 

KhAUA 

Bhambbu 

KAU 

Sonar- 

SnllAni 

Bazori 

KcadhAri 

lyikhdAU 

GitA 

MnsBalli— 

Kobirbansi 

Atran— 

KbAIaA 

KnkA 

KAnnkpaalbi 

VAador 

BAimlki 

Bhamai 

NAniikobAbi 

LAnbA 

KAtnk 


Saebdev 

Pir Ghnmai 


e.-ASSOCIATION. 


ABgar'wol— 

AnT& 

B&hti 

BninR 

DhSriwSI 

Gnitm'il 

Gil 

lUns 

JnsTtird 

Jilt 

Knpnr 

Rfaokhnr 

Kori 

M&naVt&l£ 

Snlfpii 

Baini 

Abir— 

AceanrAl 

Athivil 

!)h&>)rA 

Bliitia 

Bhil 

Cbndhnr 

Chopra 

Darfi 

Bfnd£r 

Goit 

Gnjnr 

JaiervArA 

Jnt 

Julfilii 

K&ngar 

Kori 

Lodi 

Si&I 

Wnfc 

tJntn'&l 

Arsan— 
Afridi 
Abir 
AiiB&ri 
Ar£in 
Badbnn 
BAjivil 
BbAbiA 
Bbflilo 
Blinnb 
, Bhnt 
Rh&tl& 
Blmtti 
Bbusin 
Bbntta 
Bhnttar 
Bilocb 
Cbndbar 
Chntb£ 

I Obishti 
I Chof'hatti 


DhSdbi 

Bbirirrat 

Dbond 

Ofodfr 

Gnbbnr 

Gil 

Gondnl 

Gorii 

Oojar 

Ilnnjr£ 

BAob 

J£lap 

Jnnjahj 

Jasp-M 

JainrSl 

Jot 

Jhammot 

Jopi 

Joji 

Jni£b& 

Robot 

KoVczoi 

Knlil 

Romboli 

Knnor^ 

Kbnml 

Kbnttor 

Kbobbar 

KoKr£ 

KortAnA 

Lnnpib 

Lodbi 

MAcbbl 

Mckon 

Men 

Mco 

Mifinii 

MiobAs 

Mir&si 

MirdbA 

Moobi 

Mobiiil 

Mogbnl 

MuosnlU 

KAni 

FnnwAr 

Fiioli 

FnrAobA 

Fothfin 

Qurcebi 

Itnblibi 

BAjpnt 

Boophnr 

It£njb£ 

Born 

B£hot£ 

S£liu 

Si&l 

Sindbn 


Tamboli 

Tnnniili 

Tliim 

TirrAnA 

Tor 

VnioB 

Vnlotfl 

VatyAh 

Wirk 

^Zarpnr 

Bilooh— 

Abir 

ArrAn 

BAbA 

BaojArA 

BAtipor 

BimrAi 

Bhnt 

BhntiArn 

Bhatii 

Bbutli Kbokhai 

Bbnlnr 

Bboitn 

Cbndbar 

CbAnc 

CliiiobAn 

Chiobti 

BAd}>otm 

BAhA 

DiiblieA 

Bbndi 

Gil 

Goiidai 

Gnjnr 

IIAna 

nArn! 

Ilinjrn 

Hlr 

JnnjoA 

Jntoi 

Jhnmmnt 

KnlAI 

Koncra 

Knnp 

Kbnml 

Kbokliar 

LnbAnA 

Lndbnr 

LnngAh 

Mnbtnm 

MnliAr 

MnllAh 

MniihAB 

Mon 

MirAai 

Mnpbiil 

MngblAiii 

Mnasnlli 

FokhinArA 


PonrrAr 

FatbAn 

Fnfoi 

Fowor 

BAjpat 

Ratbor 

Ror 

Snini 

SiAl 

TAnfc 

TlitttiyAr 

.TiwAnA 

VnriAh 

Vnoir 

Vnttn 

Venin 

Virk 

Brabman— 

Apparwil 

Abir 

BAbri 

B-irnr 

Bcdi 

BliAbrA 

Bhnt 

BliAtrA 

BiakxTmA 

BunjAi 

Cbbotisaran 

CImbAn 

Bnbpar 

DAci 

BAtiro 

Daf.A 

Gnpro 

UntA 

Gnjnr 

noBaini 

Jnnjna 

Jopi 

KAisth 

Kitpuri 

KnrAr 

KbnndcIrrAl 

Khnrrot 

KImtri 

LnnpAh 

Iiodlii 

Lobar 

Man 

MilnnliAns 

FnnwAr 

BAjpnt 

BAthi 

lintbor 

Snbgnl 

Snini 

SinJhn 

SirmAl 


Sodhi 

TAnk 

TellrAjA 

ThAknr 

UdAni 

VtrAdhi 

Vattu 

Chuhrn~ 

DbAnak 

Domra 

Dnm 

Gnpm 

Klintik 

Koti 

FA.i 

SAbnti 

Jnt— 

BAbri 

Bn<ncli 

BAnio 

BnnjArA 

BnnrAIo 

BntwAi 

OliAbrA 

Bbnt 

BbAtin 

Bbil 

Bbojki 

BodIA 

ChnmAr 

Clinoplintta 

CbnuiiAn 

Cbopro 

OnkbnA 

Dhobi 

Dppnr 

Gnkbnr 

Giinndbiln 

Goil 

GorowAb 

OoaAiD 

Gnjnr 

IIArni 

JAdii 

JnBrrAI 

Jhinvrnr 

Jopi 

KnbAr 

Knitli 

RnlAI 

KnmViolt 

KnnorA 

Kanot 

Knnjnr 

Knpnr 

KnrAI 

Kntocb 

Rhntri 

Khoja 


Rhokhar 

KobArA 

KomtAnA 

LnbAna 

MAchbi 

MndAii 

Mnbtnm 

M ninng 

MAII 

MnabAB 

Mnnj 

tlnzbab! 

Mrbten 

Mco 

MirAsi 

Mnpbnl 

KAro 

Kat 

PnebAdo 

PanwAr 

FnthAn 

QnrcBlii 

BAjpnt 

BAmgnrhi 

IlAnA 

RAtbi 

BAtbor 

RorA 

Sndini 

SAbni 

Saihpl 

Pnini 

GAnai 

BnriliyA 

Garin 

’ Gnhndi 
Rnd 
SiitbrA 
TapAh 
Toll 
Tliori 
Tor 

DtrAdbi 

Vedi 

Ehatri- 

ApparnrAI 

Abir 

AhlnvrAIia 

Arotn < 

Aniakh 

BadbAn 

BaniA 

BnnjArA 

BarAicU 

BbAbm 

BhAnd 

BhArbLiinia 

Bbat 

BhAtia 


Bbniti . 

Bbnttar 

Charoba 

ChAnraln 

CbdbAn 

DakhnA 

Dbingm 

Dogar 

Girntb 

Gil 

Goad 

Uinjhl 

JanjoA 

JnsnrAI 

Jat 

KAchbi 

KAith 

KalAl 

Knmbob 

Kamhar 

Kanct 

Khokhar 

Kori 

Laban A 

LnngAh 

Lodi _ 

MabAjna 

Mob tarn 

MinA 

KArn 

Od 

PanwAr 

FatbAn 

PnwAr 

RAjpnt 

BAmgnrbi 

BAnA 

BAlbi 

BAwal 

BotA 

Gnini 

BnmrA 

GAnsi 

GiAl 

SindliR 

Girimnl 

God 

GnthrA 

TAnk 

Toll 

ThatbiAr 

UtrAdhi 

VAjwAb 

Machhi— 

BntwAl 

BhnrbhnnjA 

ChnmAr 

Chang 

Koli 
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■ ' SUBSIDrABY- TABLES. 


Chapter 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE III. 
Instances of snb-castes of different types— concZutfei, 


Sab>caste. 


MacLbi — eoneld, 

EotAai 

Madiri 

2Iallih 

Meo 

Fnlcbiwird 

Qalandar 

Musaalli— 

Cbnmfir 

Cbabr4 

Bfainak 

BIndfr 

DnmoA 

'Gapri 

Pdsi 

Pairalt 

Qilandar 


Aggarwal— 

Brahman 

Khatri 

liaipot 

Ahir- 

Bhat 

Cbnnhdn 

Panwdr 

Rajpnt 

Tor 

Chnhra— 

Accarvrdl 

Ahir 

ArSin 

Athvrdl 

Anialch 

nibri 

Baina 

IHjKdh 

Barabman 

Blrdicb 

Baridb 

Bhat 

llha<iam 


Sab*ca8tc, 


Bajput— 

Abdal 

Aggarrrdl 

Ahir 

AhlairAIi 

Arain 

AtoiA 

AthvrAl 

A'trfin 

Bains 

Bdjwe 

Boridb 

Batirdl^ 

B&iraria 

Bhabara 

Bbale 

Bhardi 


Bbatti 

BhnUar 

Bhnttd 

Chadda 

Ohdhal 

Chogatta 

Chopra 

Odhrd 

Bhadir&l 

DbalinrdI 

Dbillon 1 

Bhoaar 

GarenAl 

Ganr Brahman 

Gborendk 

Ghnmman 

GO 

Gorni 

Gnicrii 

Hdtis 

Hinjrdi 

Hir 

Janjnd 

Jnan’dl 


Snb'Caste. 



Snb>oa8to. 



8— ASSOCIATION— concluded. 


Bharbhnnja 

Bhatre 

‘Bbil 

Bilooh 

Bodia 

Bopard! 

Chdobar 

Chadhat 

Chdhal 

Cbongar 

Ohairold 

Chimd 

Babhnd 

Dhddi 

Ohdriiral 

Dhilton 

Bhindad 


Binddr 
Gorewdt 
Gil 
Gordi 
Gnjac 
Bdns 
Hinjrd 
Jaiawdr 
Jhammab 
Jhinwar 
, Jnidbd 
Kdisth 
Ealdl 
Eamboh 
Enoet 
Eapnr 


V Ehatri 
Ehokhar 
Koli _ 
Knnni 
Lab.dnd 
Langdh 

Mdobhi 

Maddn 

Mabdjan 

Mnbtam 

Mabton 

Mair 

Malonbdna 

MdU 

Mdn 

Maoidr 


I.— DE &B AD ATION. 


Jat 

Edith 

Eamboh 

Eanp 

Eharal 

Ehatri 

Khokbnr 

Labdnd 

Lad bar 

Mdn 

Mangat 

Muchal 

Bora 

Panwdr 

Bdjpdt ' 

Bondhdwo 

Bangar 

Sahoto 

Sarin 

Sdrsot 

SidI 

Sidhn 

Sindhn 


Tdnk 

Tanwdr 

Tnr 

Vains 

Varidh 

Vadi 

Virk 

Jat — 
Brahman 
Ganr 
Mobidl 

Kbatri— 

Brahman 

Ganr 

Gdrant 

lohax— 

Bains 

Bed! 

Bhatti 

Brnbinan 

Chauhdn 

Ghorewdh 

Jdda-Baosi 


Janjnd 

Eaiooh 

Ehatri 

Earn ^ 

Panwdr 

Fatbdnid 

Ragbn Bans! 

Rdjpdt 

Bdod 

Mussalli— 

Afgbdn 

Ahir 

Arord 

Athwdl 

Awdn 

Bdjwdh 

Bbat 

Bbatti 

Batta 

Bilooh 

Ohnddd 

Cbadhar 

Cbandl 


Mdngnt 

Mardsi 

Mebrd 

Uoohi 

Mnghal 

Edik 

Eat 

Ontwal 

Fakbiwdra - 

Fdai 

Fatbdn 

Qareshi . 

Handbdwd 

Rangraz 

Rdnjah 

Sadiqi 


Ohanhdn 

Ohogatta 

Ddhrd 

Dhdriwdl 

Dhodi 

Ghirnt 

Gho'iewdh 

Gil 

Goria 

Gnjar 

Gnierid 

Hans' 

Hinjrdi 

Janjnd 

Jab 

Eater 

Eamboh 

Ebaral 

Ebokhar 

Labdnd 

Lad bar 

Langdh 

Udn 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. 

List of pigmented tongues examined at the Hospitals. 



1! .Nhir ... 

2 Atiin 
2^ ,\r< rd 
■t' Awitl 

i', 

*■<, Ilioii 
T| IHtWil 
‘ 

3' bVitri 
I'.' I!.’, .-b 
!l 
i:. 

;a «'!*- ir 
: 1 C?:t -.n' i 

M li.'i KrU 
:: r-i 

• »<. »tv 

v-'i 

I'..; r 

A 

; r 1 1 ■ f 

I' 

! 1 ”, 


1 

Moobi 
Mnghal 
Mnssalli 
Edi 
Fttthdn 
Fanjd 
Qalandar 
Qassdb 
Qnrothi 
Bdipdb 
Sdnsi 
Sayad 
Sheikh 
Hirki Band . 
Sdd 

7Ur Snndr 
Tnrkbdn 
Teli ... 
Tbathidr 
Ulemd 
Ofaristian 
Eurasian 
Enropcnn 
Unspecified 

TOTAL 


Sob'caate. 


Sabotd 

Gandhu 

Sidn 

Sad 

Snthre 

Tdnk 

Tali 

Thoti 

Tiwdnd 

Turk 

Uthwdl 

Utrddhi 

Vdhri 

’Vains 

Vaish 

Vardich 


Manbas 

Mao 

Mnghal 

Edrn 

Panwdr 

Fatbdn 

Bdjpdt 

Randhdwd 

Bdnjhd 

Sandbu 

Bidl 

Sidhn 

Vadhan 

Varaich 

Varidh 

Vasir 

Vattn 

Virk 

Bajput— 

Ganr 

Eapdhtid 

Mobidl 

Sdrsnt 


Fioue.ntbd 

TONOOSS, 





































STTBSIDiAET TABLE V. 

List of pigmented tonnes examined at the Jails- 



Aberi 
&.r&xa. 
Bair&gi 
Barwili 
Brahman 
Oham£i 
Chahr& 
Dogor 
Faqir 
Gnjar 
Jat 

■Tbinwar 
Jal£h£ 
Eal&l 
Kambob 
16| Eanjar 


^ 'g Pigmented 

<3 .S TOKGUEB. 

• a. 

*=11 

SQ O o 

cS o O ^ B . 

II l 4 -“i ^ 


Pigmented 

TONGDEB, 




Fiohented 

TONGUES. ' 


Ebafik 
Ebatri 
Ehoja 
Lohir 
M&ohhi 
Mall&b 
bleo 
Uoohi 
MiriBi 

mi 
Patb£n 
28| Bijput 
29| S^Dsi 
Sayad 
Sbeikb 
32] 8nn&r 



33 Tarkb£n 

34 Tali 

35 Tbabkar 

36 ChriBtian 

37 Unspecified 

TOTAL 


SXTBSIDIAEY TABLE VI. 
Traceable caste names of the Smritis. 



CAETES found IK SUBIIIB, 


Parentage. 


Father. bTotber. 


Traditional occnpation. 


PSESENT EqUIVAEENT. 


Snb'caste. 



IE 


Ambabbtua 
Ezehada 

MIeishtA 
Uqe 
Uo. 

Do. 

EabnX ... 

BatheXbX 

AvanX ... 

Do. 

8| AbhibX ... 


Brahman ... Vaisbya 

^0- ... Sbndra 


Sota 
IOIYaioghX .„ 
Ill CbakdXlX 

12| blUCRUK .., 
Kshaita, 

blAKOB. 

AndhkX ... 
Do. 

EarXfabX 


... Eabatriya 
Do. 

... Do. • 

... Do. 

... Voishya 

... Mabisbya 
.1 Brahman 


Eabatriya 
, Vaishya 
... I Sbndra 

■ — Taishya 
blEDA, Sbndra 

... Paideba 
■ Do. 
Nisbad 


.. Yaisbya 
.. Sbndra 
.. Do. 
Do. 
Do, 


Do. 

UmbXatX 

Brabmani 

Do. 

Do. 

Eabatriya 

Do, 

Eiahndi 

Do. 

Vaidebi 


Mnaic, medicine, agricnlture, etc. 
Trade, goldamitb, watob, boatman 
(Ramiyana). 

Mnaiciun 

soWier ! i" ;;; 

Do! J," III III 
Writer, _ servant and attendant 
at distilleries. 

Carpenter; driver and scniptor. 
Doctor and keeper of elepbaots 
and horses. 

Do. 

Cattle breeding and sale of milk 
etc. 

Charioteer, connaeller, ivriter, cook 

Actor and artisan 

Scavenger, eseontioner, burning 
ground attendant, 
blnsician, royal messenger 
Hnnter and fiaherman, dealer in 
bqoor. 

Hnnter 

Cleaner of doors 

To ctoty conveyances, worker and 
dealer in leather. 

Do. 

Do. 


B4th 

Nakhad 

MajhS, MaihSr 

Gar 

OSM. Ogbar' ... 



Korn 

RXtbi, Hatti, HatwXl ... 
itri.Abt 



Abbirya ... 

Badbya ... "I 
Chan&l, Chand&l 

MXngat, Kocbat 
Manga, Medo, Ehat • 

Andhar 

Andhar, Andre ... 

Earore, Eanval ... 

Earatvat 

KBPorK, EXriwSi, Ea" 

rawle, Karbil. 

EarXvrak 


tTflt. 

MallXh. 

MirXsi. 

Aggorw&i. 

Jat. 

Ebatri, 

Jat. 

TarkbXn. 

Brahman, 

Ebatri, 

Ahir, 

Sdd. 

MirXai. 

Chnhri. 


Jat. 

ChamXr. 

Moehi. 

Jat. 

ChamXr. 

and Koli, 



































tiorini No 
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Chapisb 
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Uhda ••• 

Eckrctaka 

KSODnAEA 

VxSi A ••• ••• 

TAJJTtlTATA 

DniGTAKA 

JUAGHTBA 

Do. 

SCDnAKTTACBABTA 

Saicakoera 

Maxtretaea 

Do. 

Margara ... 

XJocInA 
Do. 

Do. ... 

KArstakrit 

KcunnEiRA 

SlirORAEA 

Do, ... 

DutXlisa 
Kirrata ... 

MXlakXra ... 

KrsniGATA ... 

NjlPlTA 

Katastii ... 

Marjc ... 

SnALMAtA 
KOLHARn 
KATSnANA 
Vatfae 
CltnJSOAl.KA 
AAArit .. 

Do. 

MAKrAt-AEA 

MiUCTA 

Kc»rsjsoA 
SAtKt’!** 
NlltriETA 
St: AS A HILT A 

D-\ 

jjavtal: 

JiASn-WA 

Do. 

FcTs-ArvASi 
Hisr”S«A 
!'i‘, rttfALACA 
VUiTASTA 

, 

f'KXt'ttkti 

a 

ri'T'.T^ '.'ITA 
V-t'.n'tx 

! f - 1 iiA _ 


Castes eoxtrd is Sacritzs. 


Present E^nivALSKT. 


Parentage. | 

Father. 

Mother. 

2 

3 

Vaideha ... 

Nisbsdi 

Shndro 

Do, 

Do. 

Do. 

Vaideha 

Ambastbi ... 

Vaisbya 

Eebatriya ... 

Brahman ... 

Ayogavi 

Bratya Kebat- 

Esbatriya ... 

riyfc 


Do. 

Do. 

Vratya Vaish- 

Vaisbya 

ya. 


D&sjn ••• 

Ayogavi ... 

Vaideha 

Do. 

Do« ••• 

Do. 

Kisbad 

Do. ... 

Brahman ... 

Vaidehi 


Do. ••• 

Do. •#. 

Do. 

Dwija ... 

Ambosbti ... 

Do* ••• 

TJgra ... 

Esbatriya ... 

Shndra ... 

Do. 

Do. 

Vaisbya 

Do* ••• 

Esbatriya ... 

Forsbari 

Mahisbya ... 

Do. ... 

Ambasblbja... 

Vaidehi ... 

itloj^db ••• 

Dgra ... 

Vaideha ... 

Mabisi 

Malaknr ... 

Karani ... 

Manjn 

Knlali ... 

Shniendbra ... 

Eebatriya ... 

Vaisbya 

Enrani 

Do. 

Do, 

Eaidbana ... 

Manjn 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Pnspsbcsba.,. 

Karmcbandnli 

Malakar 

Eayastbni ... 

Enmbhknr ... 

Kokknti ... 

Kckkut ... 

Abhiri 

Abhim 

Knkknti 

Nspita ... 

Morga 

J>o. 

Do. 

Dpra 

Farashari ... 

Vo. 

Vaidehi 

Do. 

Do. 

Ayegava 

P.athkari 

Alriia 

Veni 

Do. 

Manjn 

Parrhiva ... 

Ayogavi 

Do. 

Do. 

Niihad 

Dligvani 

Ven 

Ahhiri 

Karra Chanda! 

Vsidehi ... 

Eirhid ... 

Ayccavi 

Ktl.alriya ... 

Mscadhi 

C?r» 

Parshari 

Wn 

Alhiri 

EfVitriya ... 

1 Shud.'a 

TI»»r 

jnrahsrar.i ... 

n-ti 

Tir.^GTaree 

f:!.rr.*.h'.ar ... 

‘ Kcwli 

« 


Trsdiiaosal occapatioiu 



Bnnter ... Medo 

Maker of Treapons, poTiltxy*keeper Eokar, Kokiii 
Do. ... Earod, Earod& 

Jnggler, prodaimer of royal orders Ben, Venar 
by beat of dmm. 

Weaver and dealer in leatbel ... Tend!' . ,.. 
Worker and dealer in leather ... Dbakni ... 
Spy and actor Jbakar ... - 


Worabipper of ghosts, secret in- ( 
former imder disgnise. it 

Dealer in liqnor and vegetables ... 
Bard, ringing the bell in the 
morning. 

io. »: 

Boatman ••• eee »a» I 

Umbrella bearer 

Do • e»» eae I 

Do. ••• ee* ' 

Maker of metallic ntensils 
Maker of earthen vessels 
Instmctor in the nse of Treapons... 
Do. 

Bard ee* ••• ••• 

Coppersmith 

Grower of flowers ••• 

Mnsxcian *«* ... ... ... 

Barber 

Writer 

Bprer of jewels 

Sale of bctoMcaves 

Disgniscman ... 

Cow*hGrd ... ... ... ... 

Do. ... ... ... ... 

Goat.hcrd ... ... ... *** 

Do, ... *** ... ... 

Do, ... ... *■* 

Keeper of, attendant on, dead 

bodies. 

Maker of ivory bracelets 

Dyer of silk 

Weaver of ' tnssor ’ cloths ... 

Dyer ... ... ... ... 

A pscndo barber 

Do. ... ... ... 

Oil-prcsscr ... 

Dyer ... ... ... ... 

... ... ... ... 

Juggler, actor 

Weaver ... ... ... ... 

Camel brecdor 

Fisherman, cnltivator 

Do. ... ••• 

Worker in leather. 

Dealer in liqnor 

Sile of leather for ehocs 

Bamboo splitter, Iraatman 
Preparation of iron weapons 

Preparation of oil 

Dealer in liqnor 

E»Tvie«*, xmarding forts and cultiva* 
tisn.tr'ssnrers. 

Preparation cf ropes of * San ’ ... 

Irecemith 

Oil-prejjcr 


Jikhar 


Mattar 

Mathran 

Magii 

Ude 

Dthwal 

Ude&n ... — 

Kans 

••• 

Sndhnrd, Snd, Sndfi 
Snd, Sndfi ... 

Bati&l ... 

Eanlidi ... 

••• 

Eashfili • •• 


Manj 

Sanhal 

Earnot 

Eatan, EatpSn 
Bncbhwiria 
Obigla 
Ajw&l V 
Ajp&I 

Mandal ... 


Earondfi 

Sokhar 

Kiliri 

Eingi ... ... 

Bonkla 

Mongli 

Manjdi 

Manj ... ... 

Satdh&r ... ... 

Sanjor •at ••• 

Untwal 

Kow&, Kot ... 
Eewat ... ... 

Bindak, Snndarko 

P&ndn 

Dbiwar 


K£pri, Kapnl ., 
Knnkar, Knngar 
Kalhn 


Ofaamir. 

Chamdr. 

Jat. 

Enmhdr. - 

Rfijpdt. 

Brahman. 

N&i. 

Mirasi.' 

Bhdt. 

liblldh. 

Jat. 

Rdjpflt. 

Jhinwar. 

Luhdr. 

Enmhdr. 

Ghamar. 

Jat, 

Mirdsi. 

Lobdr. 

Malidr. 

Mirdei. 

Ndi. • 
Edyosth. 
Sandr, 

Jat. 

Bahrnpid. 

Gojar. 

Ahir. 

Gnjar. I 
Jat. 

Kajpdt. 

Chamdr. 

Chnrigar, ' Mb' 
nidr. 

Knmbdr. 

Mirdsi. 

Lildri. 

Ndi. 

Jnidfad. 

Toll, 

Lildri. 

Jnldbd. 

Tarkbdn. 

Jnldbd. 

Jat. 

Jat. 

Malldb. 

Obamdr. 

Kaldl. 

Moebi. 

JbinwBT. 

Lobdr. 

Toli. - 
Kaldl. 

Jat. 

Labded, 

Mdchbi. 

Teli. 
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STJBSIDIAEY TABLE VI. 

Traceable caste names of the Smritis— concZurferf. 



Castfs focno in Smiutis. 


rnEsGNr EQCivAiENr. 


1 Parentage. 






Trndtlionni ocenpation. 

Snb-castea. 

Caste. 

Fa* her. 

Mother. 




K. 

D 
K 
K 
Ki 
Ki 
(>or 

CbitrsAb ... 

Oo. 

Jou 

Dam ... 
TAWBCrlKA 
Nat" 
nUAT 
MAi!lKj(n 
Raaak ... 
Do. 
hvc 

Vjisfjl ... 


Sktapacb 

(SnTAPAK) 

SwASNACin 

IIaodi 


llnitdivi 
Do. 

BrftlnnBni 

Attati Karak I Knmbhknr. 


... Tnntovayc ... 1 Mnbivnr.dlii 
... VicirnVarma 
... Do. 


... I MIcchlin 


... I Ktliotriya 
... I Tamrakot 


... I Brahtnao 


... I Ambathtba 


Tanlnraycc 

Chantlali 

Shodra 

Shoandik 

nrahmnnt 

Rankbkari 


TantnrtjM 


Ornhnani 


ChnEdai 


Maridan 

Do. ... ... ... 

MftVrT of nodnf instrotncntR 

Architect .. 

Lirtiit; on forvFt prodoctn 
To cut planka of wood ... 

Sale of tnilk, etc. ••• 

I'ninler 

Do. ... ... ... 

WciiTi-r 

Makrr of tKimboo nrtieirs 
Seller of betol Icotc* 

Ginper, dnneer, etc ■ 

Oaid, minetref ... 
Bmccict'inakcr ... .. 

Wnehernan 

Do. ... .. ... 

A menial 

Seiler of leores 

rhytidan ... .*• tta 

Exeentioner 

Goldemith 

Keeper of pijrs 


Kin ... ... 

bh^n ... ... 

Khodal ..1 
Kot 

Kndott, Kadtrilifi 

Dawila 

Cb.-itk&T4 

Chatril 


Eaja 

Rajoi 

Lot 

BangTp*r< 

Ved 

Bedl, VedwB, Vid 
Sapsg 


Teli. 

Mirasi. 

TarVban, 

Do. 

Koli. 

Beldir. 

Abir. 

Arora. 

Lob&r. 

3aMhi. 

Dim. 

TanbolL 

Knt. 

Bbat. 

Afooiir. 

Obobt 

LiUa 

Cbnhxd. 

Doeili. 

Kbatri. 

Bmbmati. 

Cbnbr& 

SnnAr. 

Obarnir. 






















CHAPTER XII. 


Occupation. 


INTRODUCTORY. 

Reference 595. Tl>e statistics regarding occupations are contained in Tables XV, XVI- 

tostatie- and XVI A. The 6rst is divided into five parts. Part A. shovrs for the 
tics. Province, as well as for each district and state, the number of persons pursuing 
each group of occupations; Part B, shows the occupations subsidiary to 
AgricultuTe ; Part 0. gives the number of persons following selected subsidiary 
occupations combined with certain principal occupations ; Part D. shows the 
distribution by religion for the Province, as a whole, of all the occupations desilt 
with in Part A. ; and Part E. furnishes particulars regarding the industries of the 
Province, the number of factories, with not less than 20 operatives, which were at 
work, on the 10th of March 1911, in each district and state, the strength of opera- 
tives and the mechanical power employed, together with the caste or race of the 
owners and' managers of each factory. The functional distribution of certain 
selected castes is shown in Table XVI, while Table X VT A indicates the codverse dis- 
tribution— wz., the part taken by each caste in the occupations named below:-— 
1, Income from rent of agricultural land ; 2, Army (Imperial) ; .3, Army (Native 
States) ; 4, Police ; 5, Village watchmen ; 6, Service of the State ; 7, Service of 
Native and Foreign States ; 8, Municipal and other local (not village) service ; 

9, Lawyers of all kinds including Kazis, law agents and Mu3mtars, etc. ; 

10, Lawyer’s clerks, petition-writers, etc. ; 11, Medical practitioners of all kinds, in- 
cluding dentists, oculists and veterinary surgeons ; 12, Midwives, vaccinators, com- 
pounders, nnrses, masseurs, etc. ; and 13, Professors and teachers of all kinds (ex- 
cept of law, medioine, music, dancing and drawing) and clerks and servanta con- 
nected with education. 

The more important statistics have been embodied in the following Subsi- 
diary Tables appended to this Chapter : — 

I. — Geneijal distribution of occupations. 

II. — Distribution by occupation in Natural Divisions. 

m. — ^Distribution of the agricultural, industrial, commercial and pro- 
fessional population in Natural Divisions and Districts. 

IV. — Occupations combined with agriculture (where agriculture is the 
subsidiary occupation). 

V. — Occupations combined with agriculture (where agriculture is the 
principal occupation). 

VI. — Occupations of females by sub-classes and selected orders and groups^ 

VII. — ^Variations in selected occupations, 1901-11. 

Vin. — Occupfations of selected castes. 

IX. — ^Distribution by religion, of each occupation and by occupation, of 
each religion. 

X. — ^Number of persons employed on the 10th March in the Railway, 
Irrigation, Postal and Telegraph Departments. 

XI. — ^Distribution of prisoners by religion and caste. 

XII. — ^Distribution of income-tax assessees by caste. 

The classi- scheme of classification of occupations, adopted at this Census, 

fication ' is different to that according to which figures were arranged at the -previous 
scheme Census. The main objection to the old scheme was its extreme elaboration, and 

it was realized that the information collected in the schedules was notsufSciently 
precise, to enable the occupations being sorted in such detail. At the Census 
of 1901, for instance, there were no less than 520 groups of occupations with an 
addition of 39 heads as sub-groups. The present system has resulted in the 
reduction of these groups of oocupations from 559 to 169. 
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pPtujjaT), 1911. 


The present olassi6cation is based on the scheme dra\ni np by Monsieur 
Bertillon and recommended by the International Statistical Institute for general 
adoption, so as to render a comparison of the occupation statistics of different 
countries possible. He divides all occupations into 4 classes and 12 sub-classes 
•with three scries of minor divisions comprehending, 61 orders, 206 sub-orders 
and 499 groups, but the principle underlying the scheme is that the occupations 
returned should be so classified as to fall under one of, the principal minor divisions 
of the sub-classes, further details being arranged according to local requirements. 
The scheme ‘ -was adopted by the Census Commissioner, after full consideration ; 
the classes, sub-classes, and, -with a fovr exceptions, the wders of Monsieur 
Bertillon’s scheme being maintained unchanged; but the sub-division of orders 
into groups was carried out with reforenco to local conditions reducing the 
number of the latter as for ns possible. 

The occupations i-otumed in this Province have, therefore, been compressed 
into 4 classes, 12 sub-classos, 55 orders, and ICO groups. The reduction in 
the number of groups would have been still greater but for the fact that, in order 
to preserve the distinction between industry and trade, it was necessary to sub- 
divide some of the old groups. Persons, who make an article, are, in nil cases, 
classed under ‘ Industry ’ whether they sell their manufactures to middlemen or 
direct io the consumers, while persons who only sell but do not manufacture, are ' 
classified under * Trade.’ 

To enable a comparison of the present figures with those of the previous 
Census, the latter were re-arnanged, under the orders of tho Census Commissioner, 
according to a list drawn up by him, which showed tho old groups, correspond- 
ing wholly or partially with one or the other of tho new groups. This compar*ison 
will bo fouTid in Subsidiary Table VII. Although the general scheme of clnasifica- 
lion has been recast, tho titles of most of tho groups \indcr which the bulk of 
the population has been returned, and tho system of airanging under them, the 
entries found in tho Enumerotion books, remain the same ns in 1901. 


In part A of Table XV, tho population is classified according to 
principal occupations, tho non-earning dependants being differentiated from 
the actual workers but still appearing under the occupation, which provides 
their means of livelihood. The number of poi’sons, in each group, partly 
dependent on agriculture, is given but, otherwise, subsidiary occupations are not 
dealt with in this part of the table. In Table XV B, however, which has 
been prepared from the Special Industrial Schedules, tho pi-incipal occupation of 
an individual has merged into tho main industi'y in connection with which he 
carries on his special pursuit. For instance, a carpenter or a blacksmith, working in 
a cotton ^nning factory, is classified in Table XV A under his specific profession 
while be does not appear in Table XV B under that distinctive occupation, but 
merely as an operative of the cotton ginning industiy. 

597. Tho instructions for filling in the schedules, which wore very clear, Tho aeen 
are reproduced below : — racy of the 

"Tlie entry of oocnpalion in colnmna 9 to 11 of tho Bchodnlo is another matter sta«B«r 
requiring special cave. Only those women and children will be shown as workers who help 
to augment the family income. A woman who looks after her houso and cooks tlio food is 
not a worker hut a dependant. But a woman, who collects and sells firewood or cowdnog 
is, thereby, adding to tho family income and should bo shown as a worker. So also a 
woman who regularly assists her husband in his work tho wife of n potter who 

fetches tho clay from which ho makes his pots) but not one who merely renders a little 
occasional help. A boy, who somotimos looks after his father’s cattle, is a dependant but 
one, who is a regular cowherd, should ho recorded as such in column 9.” * 

“Stress must belaid on the importance of avoiding vaguo words like ^labour’ 

» service or 'shopkeeping.’ Tho Enumerator must enter tho exact kind of labour or 
serwco and the nature of the goods sold. In tho case of service, it is necessary not morolv ' 
to distinguish Government somcc, railway service, municipal sendee, village service 
service in a shop or office and domestic service, etc., hut also to show the exact occupation 
followed, e.p., an tho case of Government service, whether collector or army officer or 
civil owrt clerk, or police .inspector, patwnri, constable, etc.; in the case of Esilwav 

service — engine-driver, station mnnfnr? in v • “J 

inspector; in v‘” 
employer must 

Jiving on agriculture must 'bo distinguishod as ront-roc^vors 
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(mtiz^riali). Where a person cultivates part of his land and sublets part, he should be 
sho'wn in colnmn 9 as a rent-payer and in column 10 as a rent-receiver, if he gets the greater 
part of his income from the land which he cultivates himself, and vice versa, a tenant who 
snblets his bolding should be shown as rent-receiver. Gardeners and growers of special 
products such as, vegetables, mangoes, etc., must be shown separately. Persons, whose 
income is derived from the rent of houses or land in towns, should be disticgnished from 
those who derive it from agricultural land, their occupation being noted as rent (kir4y$ 
znak4n), etc.” 

“■Mortgagees and persons, who live mainly on money lent at interest, or on stocks, 
bonds or other securities, such as shares in Companies, should be entered as capitalists 
(SShnkar).” 

“ Field labourers (Hdli, Rdhak), etc., should be distinguished from tenants.” 

” For shopkeepers and traders, the nature of the article sold should be stated, e.g., 
'General merchant,' ‘ Cloth merchant, ' ‘ Seller of food stnSs (duk4n nun tel).’ In the 
case of industries the precise nature of the industry should be given as ' Cotton weaver, 

' Carpet maker,’ ' Silk weaver,’ ‘ Maker of glass bangles.’ ” ' 

“ In respect of Government pensioner it should be noted whether the pension is civil, 
military or political.” 

"Where a man has two occupations, the principal one is that on which he relies 
mainly for his support and from which he gets the major part of his income. A subsidiary 
occupation should be entered if followed at any time of the year (whether followed through-- 
out the year or during a part of it). Forinstance, if a man is a; potter by profession bat 
does the work of date-picker in the date season, the entry in colnmn 9 should be potter and 
that in colnmn 10, date-picker (charha), and if a man is a shopkeeper but keeps making mats 
in his spare time, the two occupations should be entered in columns 9 and 10 respec- 
tively.” ‘ - _ . . 

*' Only one subsidiary occupation (the most important one) should bo entered in column' 

10 .” 

Errors were found in Household Schedules ; but the Enumerators, 
who had been trained previously by instruction in regular classes and by 
practical illustrations, made few mistakes. There was little confusion 
between a man’s traditional and actual occupation. By way of example may be 
•quoted the case of the ohaukidars of this Province, who, though watchmen by 
tradition, live largely by agriculture or handicraft as they cannot subsist on 
the pittance which they receive in the capacity of chaukidars. These village 
servants have, where they do not live entirely upon their income as watchmen, 
been returned under other occupations, as is evidenced by the fact that the total 
number of village watchmen returned in Table XV A is 20,162 while the depart- 
mental figures aggregate 87,1 79. In some of the Native States, the sepoys in 
the army are something like Reservists, receiving a small monthly salary from 
-the Stale for such military duties as they may be called upon to perfonn from 
time lo time, but earning their livelihood mainly by other professions. The 
following remarks of the Censns Superintendent of the Jind State will show that 
such soldiers have been classed under their principal occupation and-not under 
■* Army ’ : — 

" A conpiderablo number of employfo of the State Army belongs to the agricultural 
tribe* and the income from land being large, in these days, on account of - high prices and 
canni irrigation, many of the soldiers earn more from their lands compared with their fixed 
pay. They have, therefore, been classed under their principal occupation of ' cultivating 
proprietor,’ ' rent-receiver,’ etc.” 

The Deputy Commissioner of Jhaug says in explanation of the absence of 
bone and ivory workers in the returns of that district that such artisans earn 
their livelihot>d chiefly by wood work, and that the lime burners who are, also, 
absent from the return, live by soap-making and contract work. He considers 
that the (lersons concerned have been correctly classed according to their 
principal occupations. Several instances can be given in which persons, with a 
defined tnaditional occupation, have been returned according to their actual 
c.alling. The inmates of the monastery at Bohar in the Bohtak District were 
found, on enquiry, to bo mostly landowners and have been returned as such in the 
occupation table instead of merely as 'inmates of monasteries.* 

In the- jS'abha State there are no Darzis by caste but nevertheless 1,919 
1 '•-j'onshnvo k-ec-n returned as tailors by profession, although they were included 
jrs iLc'tr rcsrectivc castes. Similarly the total number of barbers in the whole 
I'.'ovtnce is u.S0,4i;6inthe caste table while the number pursuing that occupation 
i-hc-roi in Table XV A is much smaller, being 271,061. There may have 
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The entry commonly found in the case of Brahman priests or Mirasis and other 
.retainers Tvas ‘Birt Brahman,* * Birt Mirasi,’ etc., meaning the traditional 
occupation of a Brahman or Mirasi. On the other hand, similar terms like * Birt 
Bajput,’ ‘ Birt Jat,’ etc., were used in a converse sense, namely in the meaning 
of a person performing the traditional functions of his caste in the service of a 
Bajput or a Jat. The meanings were ascertained from each locality and the 
terms were classified accordingly. Such entries as ‘ pony hire,’.* mule hire,’ etc., 
were capable of a double interpretation. Income from riding ponies or mules 
had to go to group 99, while plying pack animals fell in group 101. This doubt - 
was also cleared after local enquiry. Certain entries of teachers, without specifi- 
cation, were detected in sorting and wei’e relegated to the heads of *law,’ ‘music,’ 
‘dancing,’ ‘drawing,’ etc., after a reference to the caste of the person enumerat- 
ed or after enquiry from the place of Enumeration. The inmates of jails often 
.gave their original occupations instead of being classified as ' ‘ convicts,’ ' under- 
trial ’ and ‘ civil prisoners,’ according to the special instructions given. Such mis- 
takes were corrected during Tabulation after reference to the Enumeration boo^ 
of the jails concerned. Many employ6s of cotton factories did not specify 
whether they worked in a ginning, spinning or weaving mill. This omission was, 
.also supplied after local enquiry. Workers on coal did not specify whether their 
■occupation was connected with charcoal or mineral coal, and the omission had to 
be supplied with reference to other information. The makers and sellers of 
■articles could not be expected to distinguish clearly between the two factors 
•of which their occupation was composed. Some returned themselves as makers, 
others as sellers and some returned themselves both as makers and sellers. In 
the last mentioned case, they were included, in accordance with the instructions, 
under the industrial group of makers of that article, but, where one or the other 
factor was omitted from mention, there was no alternative but to go according 
• to the record. For instance, the districts of Lahore, Karnal, Bohtak, etc., show 
no manufacturers of aerated waters, while Lahore has 687 sellers of wine, aerated 
waters, etc., Karnal has 92 and Bohtak 31. 

Sweepers in the employ of Municipal committees, in many places, gave 
their occupation merely as ‘ Municipal servants,’ and have consequently been 
ahown in 'Municipal service ’ (group 146), although it was found a little too late, 

■ during Compilation, that 861 Chuhras were included in that group, most of whom 
must have been employed on the work of scavenging and should accordingly have, 
appeared in group 93. The inmates of hospitals were returned under their 
respective occupations, but no clear instruotions were given to the effect that they 
should be returned under the separate designation of inmates of hospitals. It 
was found impracticable to abstract the information from the Enumeration books 
of all the hospitals. 

ITumerous mistakes of sorting were detected, during the marking of 
occupations by groups in the Compilation ofhce and in preparing the classification % 
aheets. A few important ones may, however, be mentioned here : — Boti (bread) 
and Bui (cotton) are written very much alike in Urdu, so selling Boti and selling 
Bui were indiscriminately mixed up in Compilation. The confusion was dis- 
covered in the final checking and reierences to local ofiScers revealed the mistakes 
which were traced back to the initial stages of Compilation and corrected. The 
entry ^Boria. Baf’ means a mat-maker in the eastern Punjab and a gunny-bag 
weaver in the rest of the Province. The Compilers threw all the entries under 
group 23, Jute weaving; The mistake was discovered in the final checking and 
rectified after ascertaining the interpretation of the term from the districts. Borne 
mistakes were made in the compilation of Table XV C “ Dual occupations,’.’ in 
consequence of the erroneous classification of occupation entries. The mistakes were 
discovered on comparison with the figures of actual workers in Table XV A, and 
the whole table was recompiled after comparison of the Sorters’ tickets with the 
classification sheets of Table XV- A. Some misclassification also occurred during 
Compilation. For instance, 1 8 females were put down as actual workers under 
group 51 ‘ Manufacture of aerated waters ’ in the Hissar District. The entry 
being suspicious local enquiries were made and it was found that all of them 
were dependants. By tracing the figures back through the processes of 
Compilation, it was discovered that 5 male workers had been copied under 
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dependants and 18 female dependants in the column of actual workers. The mis- 
take was corrected. Difficulties were experiencedin connection with the allocation 
to groups, of occupations which overlap one another ; s.g.y Nos. 9 * cattle and 
buffalo breeders and keepers,’ 12 ‘ herdsmen, shepherds, goatherds, etc.,’ 82 
‘tanners, curriers, leather dressers, etc.,’ 33 ‘ makers of leather articles, such as 
trunks, water bags, etc.,’ and 69 ‘ shoe, boot and sandal makers.’ The best use 
was made of the entries actually found, although it has resulted in more or less 
anomalous entries in some cases, for instance, in the Muzaffargarh District where 
one brother cultivates land and the other acts as hersdman to the cattle jointly held. 

The keepers of cattle have generally been registered as agriculturists with the 
result that only 14 women appear as keepers of cattle, having 1,046 dependants, 
while the number returned in group 12 * herdsmen, shepherds, etc.,’ is 14,132 of 
which less than half, that is, 6,721 are dependants. The total of the latter group 
for the whole Province, also shows a much smaller proportion of dependants than 
that of group 9 which also points to the inference that herdsmen, shepherds, etc., 
belong largely to the families of agriculturists and breeders of cattle. 

The special industrial schedules gave a great deal of trouble. Although 
filled in by the managers, etc., of the factories, with the assistance of trained 
Enumerators they were yet found to be mostly imperfect and had to be returued 
repeatedly for correction and completion. Tne greatest difficulty was experienc- 
ed in ascertaining the castes of owners and managers. 

On the whole Table XV was the most tedious and difficult one to compile. 

No pains were spared to make the statistics as accurate as possible. ' An alpha- 
betical index of occupations was prepared in vernacular, on the basis of the index 
circulated by the Census Commissioner. But the latter was not received till 
towards the end of July 1911, when the sorting had been completed. It could not, 
therefore, be utilised in sorting. The occupations entered in Sorters’ tickets were, 
however, marked with group numbers in the Compilation office with the assistance 
of this index, A special staff was trained for this pm-pose and the work carefuilly 
checked. A consolidated list of occupations, falling under each group, was pre- 
pared from the Sorters’ tickets and examined by me personally. With the help of 
this list, the classification sheets were prepared, by the same special staff from the 
"Sorters’ tickets, in which the numbers were first corrected according to my list. 

The group totals were then transferred to the compilation sheets, from which the 
final Tables XV A and XV D were prepared in the usual course. On completion, 

"Table XV A was compared with Table XVI. Noticeable differences or discrepan- 
cies were marked, and on the one hand, local inquiries were made to make sure 
that the present entries were correct while on the other, the figures concerned 
were traced back through the various stages of compilation to the Sorters’ tickets 
and, where necessary, the sorting slips, which had been kept tied up by occupa- 
tions at the conclusion of porting, were rechecked. The proportion of actual 
workers and dependants in Table XV A was also closely scrutinized and a 
similar procedure adopted where any startling features were revealed. 

As a further precaution clean proofs of Table XV A were circulated to all 
districts and the district officers were invited to criticise the figures relating 
to their respective charges. The criticisms so received, were borne in mind in 
finally checking the table, in order to make sure that no mistakes had really 
crept in. Nevertheless, it would be rather sanguine to assert that the flgures 
given in the table are perfectly accurate. The most that can bo said is, that 
every conceivable expedient has been devised to ensure accuracy and that the 
results may, for all practical purposes be viewed as correct. It may, however, be 
noted that Table XV A represents the state of affairs on the night of the final OeMus 
and does not take cognizance of seasonal occupations, which were in abeyance at the - 
time. On the other hand. Table XV B refers only to the factories that were at 
work on the 10th of March 1911 and deals with the persons employed on that 
day. These figures are quite distinct from those incorporated in Table XV A for 
the persons, entered in the Special Industrial Schedule at midday of 10th March^ 
were again enumerated the following night at the General Pinal Census * 

-oo mu discussion OF THE STATISTICS, 
ui + 1 connected with occupations render it an impossi- Prelinmiair 

ble task to discuss, m detail, the various aspects in which they can be considered. Eemaris. 
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A masa oE infoi'mntion has boon colloofcod in tlio anbsidinry tablos which aro avail- 
ahle foi’ the examination o£ mimitor dotaila. In tho following pages only the 
salient features will be notiood briefly, tho variation against tho figures of 1901 
being mentioned, wherever necessary, in dealing with tho distribution. It may 
be noted at the outset that notwithstanding tho efforts to arrange the figures of tho 
previous Census, as far as possible, in accordance witli tho grouping now adopted, 
the change in classification has, in many cases (particularly whore old groups had 
to bo split up and tho figures rologatod to more places than one), rendered tho 
comparison more or loss unreliable.' 


Functional cilstribution of tho people. 

599. Tho proportion of tho population supported by tho occupations falling 

... under each class and sub- 

Class IS iioted in the mar- 
ginal table. Tho production 
of ravr materials (class A) 
supports GOl persons out 
of ovoiy 1,000 and all but 
one of thorn depend upon 
tho exploitation of tho sxir- 
faco of the earth (mainly 
agriculture), one person per 
mille being engaged in the 
extraction of minerals. 
The former sub-class of this 
. class is, therefore, of prime 
importance in the Punjab. 
The preparation and supply 
of material substances (class 
B) provides subsistence for 
298 persons per mille. The 
maintains 203 persons ; trade 
next with 65, and transport is 
30 per mille. 
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most important sub-class is industry, 



which 
comes 

fourth in importance with 
Only 44 persons per mille are maintained 
by occupations falling under Public 
Administration and Liberal Arts (class 
0), being distributed by sub-classes as 
follows : — ^Public force, 11; Public admin- 
istration, 6 ; Professions and liberal arts, 
25 ; persons living principally on their 
own income, 2, 

Under class D (miscellaneons), which 
embraces 57 persons out of every 1,000, 
are included the sub-classes of domestic 
service, insufficiently described and un- 
productive occupations, Tvhich support 
21, 11 and 25 persons, respectively, per 
mille. The diagram, printed in the 
margin, illustrates the relative strength 
of each of the sub-classes and some of the 
smaller functional divisions in the whole 
Province, and the population of the cities 
and selected towns. Allowing for the 
difference of classification, the decrease in 
the population of the Province seems to 
have occuri'ed mostly in class D. It has 
contracted by 39 per cent, within the last 
10 years. Classes B and 0 have also been 
affected but quite imperceptibly, the de- 
creases being *3 and ‘5 per cent, respec- 
tively, Class A, on tho other hand, which 
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gained in importance, now includes 2*6 per cent* more workers and dependants 
than in 1901, notwithstanding the ravages of plague and malaria in its ranks. The 
mcrease in class A has occurred mainly in sub-class I (exploitation of the surface of 
the earth). The strength of sub-class 11 (extraction of minerals) has more than 
.doubled itself but the figures are comparatively small. In class B, sub-class IV 
(transport) shows a large increase of 55*6 per cent., owing to extensive canal 
works, construction of roads and the extension of railways. But sub- 
■olasses III (industry) and V (trade) have shown decreases of 4*6 and 2*6 
•per cent, respectively, obliterating the' increase shown by transport. In 
•class 0 (public force), sub-class VI supports 26*9 per cent, less persons than 
.10 years ago. Public administration (sub-(slass VII) has risen in strength by 
16*4 and professions and Hberal arts have gained 14-8 per cent. Persons liv- 
ing mainly on their own income (sub-class IX) have, on the other hand, decreased 
(by 7 ’8 per cent. In class D (miscellaneous) the largest decrease, 69 per cent., has 
occurred in insufficiently described occupations (sub-class XD. The general con- 
olusion that may be drawn from the above description is that it has been possible to 
classify occupations, with greater certainty at the present Census by transferring a 
good many of the unspecified occupations of the past Census to their proper heads; 
that class D, which embraces the menial and baser occupations, has suffered most 
from the heavy mortality during the deceunium just ended, and that industries which 
include unclean professions, have also suffered to a comparatively large extent, while 
trade has lost little. Transport has kept pace with the growth of trade and the 
movements of population; and class A of which agriculture is the principal occu- 
pation has actually grown in numbers. The Public Administration has gained con- 
sistently with the growing requirements of the population, and Professions and 
Liberal Arts have also shown a welcome development. The growth of enterprise 
is evidenced by the fact that fewer persona are content to sit idle and live on 
the income, which they receive without exertion. Of the total population of the 
Province, 9,429,445, t.e., 89 percent, are actual workers. In other words, one out 
of every three inhabitants of the Province works for his livelihood, whether per- 
sonally or through his servauts, and he supports the other two. From the figures 
given in the last paragraph, it will be seen that the proportion of actual workers 
and dependants, in the unproductive professions (sub-class XIl), is half and 
half — that is the strength of actual workers is much above the Pro- 
■vincial average — ^and this is as it should be, for it includes inmates of asy- 
lums, prisons, orphans, beggars, prostitutes, etc., who have few, if any, depend- 
ants. Bomestio service (sub-class X) has also as many dependants as workers. 
"Here again, every member of a family, who is capaWe of work takes up 
some sort of service reducing the number of dependants to a minimum. These 
two sub-classes have the highest percentage of actual workers. Of the classes, 
too, II (miscellaneous), which includes the two sub-classes above alluded to, has as 
many as 49 per cent, of actual workers against the provincial average of 39. Class 
A maintains the largest proportion of dependants and class B stands next. 
But taking the figures by sub-classes, ‘ Trade’ and ‘ Public Administration’ which 
contain some of the most prosperous people have as many as 65 dependants per 
cent. — that is to say, every 7 workers support 13 dependants— or roughly speak- 
ing, that every earning member has to maintain two persons besides himself. 


Sub.Crass Exploitation of the surface of the earth. 

600. Agriculture is the means of subsistence of 580 persons out of every Pastas 
1,000. The proportion is largest in the Himalayan Division, where as many as 815 ogricidture. 
persons out of every 1,000 are connected with land (in the Chamba State all but 95 (Order!.) 
per mile of the population being in one way or another connected with affricul- 
toe), and lowest in tl.e North-West Dry Area, while in the other two Natural 
Di-visions the proportion is nearly equal. Looking into the figures of individual 
■oistncts and states. It appears that fewer persons belong to this profession in 

artificially collected population, only 472. ^ mostly an 
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Subsidiary Table III indicates tbe varying strength of agricultural popula--. 

tion in each district and state. With reference to the 
conditions prevailing in the Province, the persons 
connected vritli agricnlturo have been divided into 
(a) rent-receivers; (&) rent-payers— .1. who are- 
self-cultivating proprietors; 2. who are tenants;; 
and (c) others — i.o., farm servants and agents, etc. 
agriculturists, according to these sub-divisions is noted in. 
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The distribution of the 
the margin. 

jtent-payen. The Punjab has been described, repeatedly, as the Province of peasant" 

proprietors. The marginal figures above referred to show that this is only too 
true. The rent-payors, i. a., actual cultivators (group 2 of Table XV A), 
form the bulk of the agricultural population. The cultivating proprietors re- 
present more than f ths of this group and have been treated as rent-payers,, 
in so far as they cultivate land, and, as if it were, pay rent to themselves^ 
The real tenants, who cultivate for the proprietors or other tenants with a better- 
status — e.g. (occupancy tenants or farmers of land), include less than |ths the 
strength of the group. The proportional strength of cultivating proprietors, also 

ITumhcr per mille of total population lupported in knOWu US peasant proprietors, IS largest in 

the Himalayan Division (see margin), where 
the small holdings do not admit of large 
farming, and the proprietors cannot live 
without ploughing their own fields. In 
the North-West Dry Area, the number of 
tenants is very much high (300 per mille) 
and that of cultivating proprietors propor- 
tionately low (184 per mille). This is due 
partly to the abundance of large land own- 
ers (who ore the remnants of tribal chiefs) 
in the districts of the western Punjab,, 
like the Sardar of Kot Pattah Khan, the Maliks of Findigheb, in Attock, the 
Chief of Kalabagh, the Khans of Isa Kbel in Mianwali, tbe Biloch Tumaudars 
in Dera Ghazi Khan, the Tiwanas of Shabpur, and so on ; and partly to the capi- 
talist grants in the Canal Colonies, where, in consequence of the growing 
property, even the yeomen and peasant proprietors have begun largely to employ 
tenants to cultivate the whole" or part of their holdings. Tbe districts of the 
eastern and central Punjab, which are more democratic in their tenures, show a 
high percentage of landlords cultivating their own lands. 

Xent-receivers Rent-recsivers are comparatively small in number and in the whole Pro- 

vince they aggregate only 26 per mille and so also in the Indo-Gangetic Plain 
West, while in the Himalayan Division only 16 per mille receive rent. In the 
Sub-Himalayan tract, the proportion is above tbe Provincial average ; and in the- 
North-West Dry Area it is somewhat higher still. 
oaerf. The other agricultural occupations are named in the margin, with their 

actual strength. Tbe number of agents, mana- 
gers, etc., is very small, being less than 1 per cent, 
of the total number of other agriculturists. There- 
is no coffee or cinchona plantation in' this Province 
and the number of persons employed exclusively iu 
connection with "tea and" indigo is also very limit- 
ed. Ordinary labourers are employed for hoeing 
and picking tea, during the respective seasons, and 
indigo is planted by ordinary cultivators. Indigo- ’ 
chumers are a special class but theiir operations 
are confined to the months of August to October,, 
after which they follow other "pursuits. There are 
41 tea factories — 1 in Mandi and 40 in the Kangra. 
District mainly round about Palampur— with 3,914 
operatives, 10 of them being under European supervision. Steam power is used in 
seven, oil in two, water in three, and steam and water power in one. Fruit, -flower- 
and vegetable growers come up to about 2 per cent, of the total figures under 
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Agents, managers of land- 
ed estates (not planters, 
clerks, rent-collectors, 
etc.).. 

9,946 
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growers, etc. 
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others. Farm servants and field labonrors represent 97 per cent, thereof, and 
therefore, constitute the main strength of persons falling under this head. On the 
Tvholo, farm soi’vonts, etc., constitute T^ath of the total agricultural population. 

As rrould bo expected, the number of such servants and labourers is fevrost in 
the Himalayan Division (16 per inillo), but it is not much larger in the Sub- 
Himalayan Division, either. As many as 45 per millo vrero found to be emr 
ployed in the North-Wost Dry Area at the Final Census, when neither harvesting 
nor sowing operations vrere in progress, mainly owing to the necessity of employ- 
ing men on irrigation wells, which are numerous in that tract, and of engaging ser- 
vants to help the cultivating proprietors in the colonies, wlmro canal irrigation de- 
mands constant attention. But the proportion was still higher in the Indo-Gangetio 
Plain West, and there, again, the colonisation in the Gnjranwala and Lahore Dis- 
tricts, the well irrigation in Jullnndurand Ludhiana, and the custom, in the central 
and eastern Punjab Districts, of keeping a number of Cbuhni and Ohamiir servants, 
to look after the plough cattle and help in cultivation, have tended to raise the 
figure. It may be noted that the majority of ibc farm soivants aro supplied by 
.tue Chubra, Chnmiir and other menial castos. Occasional farm labourers aro 
recruited largely from the Biigri or Jrarecliil immigrants from Eajpntfina, at 
harvest times, when they travel about in largo gangs in search of employment. 

Bnt the}’ could not appear in the occupation table, ns the Final Census was taken 
hofore the spring harvesting ojjorations were actually commenced. 

Besides f», 143,877 actual workers and 8,893,599 dependants, who have re* Eoiimato oi 
turned agriculture as their principal occupation, there are 282,468 (actual 
workera) who are partially agriculturists, t.c., who gave some form of agriculture fatten on 
as their subsidiary occupation, combined with some non-agricultnral principal “Sf»“Unro. 
occupation. Half of these, with their dopendante, may bo assumed to depend on 
agriculture. But in estimating the correct strength of the population dependent 

on nggicultur.nl pursuits, it has to bo borne 
in mind that 854,069 (actual workers) of 
the persons, who returned Ibis calling as 
their principal occupation, also holong to 
other non-ngricultiiral occupations. It is 
most likely that the majority of these 
persons depend more on other pursuits, 
and claim to bo agriculturists merely be- 
cause of tbo higher status attaching to the 
holders of land. But in any case half of 
these actual workers and their dependants 
should be ignored in estimating the de- 
pondoDco of population on agriculture. 

The number of dependauts of the two 
latter sets is not available but, arguing by 
analogy of the agriculturists, it may bo 
assumed that 33,939,278 persons (workers 
and dependants] — i.c., 577 permille of the 
total population of the Province, subsist 
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on agriculture, as worked out in the margin. 

Bnt it has also to be remembered that cultivators usually keep cattle for 
breeding purposes and add to their income by the sale of dairy produce and of 
live-stock and that not a few of them work as labourers, ply camels or bullock- 
carts on hire and follow other pursuits, during the slack agricultural seasons 
and consequently the dependence of the population entirely on agriculture should 
perhaps bo estimated at 50 per cent. 

Pasture covers groups 9 to 1'2 of Table XY A. The total number of ner- » 
who returned one of these as their principal occupation, represents 17 per (Gronra 

mille of the population and has increased from 209,728 to 406,766 i e bv 

per cent. Bnt it must not bo inferred flat this signiBes n real gi'mii of 
pastol ooenpatious. or that- pasture is now soppprtmg a larger nonn*ion tjZ 
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1,363 

30 
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•fishing population. But there is probably now not one man who makes 
this living exclusively by the ■ capture and sale of fish in Kangra. The District 
contains the most important spawning grounds in the Province, But they 
have for years been subjected to insensate depredation of all sorts and the annual 
destruction of * fry ’ by poisoning and other illicit methods is incalculable. '1 he 
Jhinwars and Dreins, who do not use illicit methods, openly deplore this cutting 

of their supplies at the source. n ’. , -u i 

The fish markets in order of importance are Lahore, Delhi, Amoala, 

Multan and Amritsar. Small quantities of fish are also sold in Eawalpindi, and 
Jhelum and other towns, and the demand is such that fish from Muzaffargarh 
finds its way into the Lahore market by rail. But even in Lahore the supply is 
quite inadequate and what should be a cheap ^ and wholesome diet is 
in fact a costly luxury practically throughout the Punjab, although there are few 

• villages in which it is not eagerly eaten when procurable. 

° Sub-Class n.— Extraction of minerals. 

602. The Punjab is not knortn to possess much mineral wealth except in lEnes. 
common salt, and only 1 per mille of the population depends upon occupations 3). 
falling under tiat sub-class ; but in its small way, mining is coming into 
prominence, the population dependant on it having risen froni 16,687 to 36,132 
within the past decade. 

Entries of coalmines are found mainly in the Jhelum and Mianwali Districts Coai Mines. 

2,988 (see margin), but there are a few entries in Shahpur, .Sialkot^®””^^®^* 
and some oilier Districts as well. The coal mines which were 
found at work are named in the margin. 'I'he principal coal 
mine of the Province is that at Dandot (Jhelum) worked by 
the North-Western Bailway in two places, the Dandot branch 
under a European Mining Manager and the other at Chiti Dand and Eakh Dalwal 
through a Company. Next in importance is that at Pidh Batocha also situated in 
the same district and managed for the North-Western Railway by a Company 
employing 161 operatives. There is a small mine at Eatha in the Salt-range of the 
Shahpur District with only 39 workers. Besides the coal found in the Salt- 
range, some deposits have been discovered and tapped in the Maidani range which 
encircles the north and west of the Isa Ehe] Tahsil in the Mianwali District. 

Shafts have been sunk at Lamshiwal and Makarwal by private enterprize, and 
have turned out up to 100 tons a day by fits and starts, but the mine has not yet 
developed into a working or a paying concern. The operatives in the two branches 
of the mine number only 59. The coal industry of the Province is not in a 
flourishing condition, and the reduction of freight on Bengal Coal having resulted in 
a loss in the working of the Bailway mines, it is proposed to close all three of them.* 

603. This group includes the extraction of stone, kankar (calcareous con- Quarries of 
Crete), slate and chalk. The occupations afford employment to 8,197 persons and^“^ 
support 16,119. Though numerically unimportant, the strength of the profession 

has been nearly doubled in ten years in consequence of the growing demand for 
stone ballast and other material for metalling roads. Chalk is dug out of pits 
at Malakpur-Eohi and Kdsimpur in the Delhi District. The stone, slate and 

kankar quarries at work, at the special 
Census, are noted in the margin. All the 
three stone quanies are managed by the Ir- 
rigation Section of the Government Public - 
Works Department. The Trakki quarry is 
f -n n the largest, employing, 1,140 persons in all 
and worked mainly for the Bailway, although stone is also sold to the public for 
building and other purposes. The other two quarries have been returned as using 
^am power, but they orfy employ a steam locomotive for transhipping the stones 
The slate quaiy lies in Kangra. Boofing slates are extracted in several places 
m the hills, but the introduction of corrugated iron sheet which are much more ' 


nistrict. 

Description. 

No. i 

Operatives. 

Jhelnm 

Stone qnany... 

s 

i,8sg 

Eangra ... 

Slate „ ... 

1 

210 

Gujranwala 


1 

161 


durable, has practically killed the industry,and there is but one quariy now emX- 
ing more than 20 operatives. Kankar is extracted in smaU quantities ’ 


Kankar is 
districts, but in Gujranwala alone there 
employed on the work. 


IS a quarry where 151 


in most 
operatives are 


► See note on Dnndot Colliery printed as Appendix IV to Lalifi’a Indnstrial PtmjaV. pp. 298. 299. 
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CnAFTia 


Common Balt. 
tGroup 19). 


Xiztraotion of 
saltpetre, 
alnm, &o, 
4Gronp90). 


The recent 
Industrial 
Snrvey. 


Textiles. 
(Order 6). 


Cotton gin- 
ning, cleaning 
nnd pressing, 
<Qroap 21). 


604, The extraction of Halt is the moans of subsistence of only 4,752 per” 

sons, but it is the most important industry of the class. The figures given in Subsi- 
diary Table VII, which show that the strength has risen from 54 in 1901, are mis- 
leading, as these figures only cover the salt makers of the Rohtak* and Qurgaon 
Districts. The workers at the salt mines wore then, included in miners unspecified 
and have now consequently been placed against group 18 (other minerals). There 
has probably been no real increase in the strength of salt miners. Balt making is 
a minor occupation in the eastern Punjab. Persons still engaged in the industry 
in the Rohtak and Qurgaon Districts have returned themselves mainly as 
agriculturists with salt making as their subsidiary occupation, and local enquiries 
have shown this to be correct. The numbers still returned as salt makers are noted 
Rohtak ... 1 in the margin. Salt is also manufactured in the Mandi State 
Qurgaon ... 13 where 42 persons (actual workers 29) are supported by the 
industry. There are two salt factories in Mandi with 302 operatives including 
28 persons employed in supervision, etc., and .20 skilled workmen. Rock salt is 
extracted in the Mayo salt mines at Hhowra (Jhelum), the Warchha mines at 
Warchha (Shahpur) and the salt pits at Kalabagb (Mianwali). The number of 
persons returned under the occupation in each of these districts is given in the 
Jhelum ... 3944 Margin. The salt mines and pits are Government concerns. 
Shahpur *244 The Xhewra mines had 982 operatives on lOfh March 1911 and 
Mianwaii ... 600 Warchlia 72. The Kalabagh pits are worked spasmodi- 

cally and at the time of the Special Industrial Census, the. number of workmen 
did not come up to 20. 

605. As many as 11,546 persons live on the extraction of saltpetre and 
alum. Saltpetre is manufactured in the Delhi Division (except Simla District), 
and the Lahore, Shahpur, Mianwaii and Montgomery Districts and the Patiala and 
Bahawalpur States. An account of the process of manufacture and the extent 
of the industry is given in Latifi’s Industrial Punjab.t 

The manufacture of alum is confined to Kalabagh and Kotki in the 
Mianwaii District, j; 

Sub-Class lll.—lnttusiry. 

606. An Industrial Survey of the Punjab was made by Mr. A. Latifi, 
I.G.S., in 1909-10. The results are dealt with in his excellent compilation entitled 
the * Industrial Punjab.’ It is, therefore, unnecessary to deal, at length, with the 
condition of the indigenous handicrafts and the effect of modern industrial 
developments. In the following paragraph, I ’have drawn upon the book in 
illustrating the Census figures. 

607, Next to the works connected with dress and toilet, the textile indus- 
tries are the most important in the Province, and over a million persons (i.e., 45 

permille of the total population) depend upon 
them. The number of persona classed under 
each of the groups included under the order 
* textiles ’ is noted in the margin. Cotton weav- 
ing with spinning and sizing is out and 
out the largest. Industries connected with 
cotton take up the lion’s share and completely 
dwarf the strength of the other branches 
'of textile manufacture. 

608. The old Belna (hand ginning ma- 
chine) is going completely out o£ fashion, ex- 
cept in isolated and out of the way tracts nob 
within easy reach of the modern ginning 
factories, and the indigenous Penjd, Pinjerd 
or Kassdb (cotton scutcher) is fast disappear- 
ing. Cotton pressing is eminently a new idea. 
With 65 ginning factories at woi’k it is no 
wonder that the total number of persons dependent on ginning, etc., should have 
diminished from 139,301 to 89,743, i.e., by 36 per cent, since 1901. 


Gronp 

No. 

Oconpation. 

Strength. ^ 

21 

Cotton einninir. oleanine 

89,743 


and pressing ... 

22 

Cotton spinnin?. sizing 

883,156 

23 

and weaving 

Jnte spinning, pressing 

1,449 


and weaving 

24 

Hope, twine and string.,. 

8,349 

32,223 

25 

Other fibres 

26 1 

Wool carders, spinners 
and weavers of woollen 



blankets, carpets, etc.... 

• 17,023 

27 

Silk spinners and weavers. 

13,684 

28 

Hair, camel and horse 
hair, bristle work, brush 


maker, &e. 

693 

80 

Ureing, printing, bleach* 

1S.78G 


ing, etc., ol textiles ... 

31 

Others 

23,675 


* There is a small colonjr o£ salt makers at Zahidpnr in the Bohtak Distiiot. 
tEditionlBll, pp. 188, 139. . . 

$ Latifi’s ' Indnscrial Panjab,' pp, 184, 136, 
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609. Tlie strengtli of spinners, sizers, and weavers of cotton has decreased 
8 per cent, from 959,688 to 883,156. This decrease is due- partly to the replacing 

•of handlooms and the connected handicraft by spinning and weaving machinery 22 ). 
which aims at reducing hand labour to a minimum, and partly owing to excessive 
mortality in the classes of which the indigenous weaving profession is composed. 

The high prices together with the keen competition with piece-goods of 
foreign manufacture have also proved prejudicial to demands on power-worked 
and hand industry. The weaver is still indispensable almost everywhere, 
but he is being gradually edged out by the products of the power loom ; 
und those who cling to their traditional occupation have to eke out their living, 
more and more, by working in the fields. A few characteristics of the Julaha 
.(weaver) are given in Chapter XI.* It is also well known that the women of the 
.zamindars are giving up cotton spinning for more lucrative subsidiary occupations 
.such as cotton picking. 

In the margin are named the districts and states where the profession is 

still in considerable strength. In Chapter 
I of his bookf Mr. Latifi has given an ex- 
cellent account of the indigenous weaving 
industry of the Province and has suggested 
measures for its improvement. Hand- 
looms are being encouraged by Govern- 
ment and the Salvation Army Weaving School at Ludhiana which attracts weaver 
boys from long distances and is doing most useful work. The improved hand- 
looms of the Salvation Army pattern are being introduced in many places. 

610. The factories which have been one of the causes of reducing the The Cotton 
number of cotton ginners (indigenous) and weavers have, on the other hand, been a 

great boon to the people by saving labour and setting it free for the ever increas- 
ing demand in other directions ; and we find in Subsidiary Table VllI, that weavers 
.(Julaha by caste) are taking largely to other professions, 164 per mille of them 

being engaged 


District or 
Staff. 

'Hostuarpnr 
Sialkot ... 
JuUondnr 
•Oujtsm'wala 
Qurdaspur 
AmtiUnr ... 


Ko. 

Dirtrief or 

yo. 

tupparted. 

Stale. 

tupparlid. 

... 66,140 

Gairat ... 

... 3S,63S 

... 02,9115 

Multan ... 

... 38,553 

... 47,149 

UvbOTO ... 

... 36,032 

... 40,874 

Patiala ... 

... 35,707 

... 39,614 

Sbahpur ... 

... 32,292 

... 39,332 

Jliang ... 

... 31,655 


Dcscripliou. 

District 

or 

State. 

0 

«a 

§ 

0 * 

•e S 

P 

B ^ 

2S. 

■Colton gin- 

Total — 


1,466 

aiog. 

llisear 

3 

260 

Delhi 

2 

127 


Ludhiana ... 

2 

322 


Lahore 

8 

120 


Shahpor 

6 

311 


Lynllpur 

2 

171 


Jhaug 

1 

21 


Multan ... 

2 

91 


D. 6. Ebon ... 

1 

43 

Cotton spin* 

Total 

u 

1,058 

760 

ning. 

Delhi 

10 

Amritsar 

1 

308 

'Cotton Trear. 

Total 

3 

123 

ing. 

Simla 

Ludhiana ... 

1 

42 

1 

25 


Lahore 

1 

56 

•Cotton press ... 

Total 

3 

98 


Delhi 

1 

21 


Lahore 

2 

77 

Cotton spin- 

Total 

3 

1,543 

ning and vroar- 

Delhi 

2 

1,004 

ing. 

Lahore 

1 

639 

■Cottonginning, 
spinning and 
iTcaving. 

Delhi 

1 

516 


Description. 

District 

or 

State. 

Number* || 

■sg- 

J3 

^ e 

B M 

0 & 

h c* 
cc; ® 

Cotton ginning 

Total 


15 

1.287 

and prCBsing. 

Gorgaon 


1 

24 


Lahuro ... 


2 

183 


Sbahpur 

••• 

0 

143 


Montgomery 


1 

75 


Lyallpur 


8 

785 


Mnltnn 


1 

77 

Ginning nnd 

Total 


41 

287 

pressing with 

MuznSnrgarh 


1 

os 

other indoB- 

Dcm Ghazi Kbnn 

1 

46 

tries. 

Sbahpur 

... 

1 

142 


Patiala ... 


1 

31 

Cotton press 

Fatinla ... 


1 

59 

and Oour mill. 





Weaving with 

Total 


2 

133 

other indns. 

Gujmnwaia 

... 

I 

G1 

tries. 

Lndhifina 


1 

72 

Ginning with 

Total 


23 

1.012 

other indug. 

Fororeporo 

• a* 

2 

68 

tries. 

Amritsar 


8 

210 


Uajranwala 

aB 

1 

20 


Shahpnr 

BBS 

2 

140 


Multan ... 


4 

168 


Muzatfargarh 

... 

1 

35 


Dera Qbazt Kbnn 

p 

67 

,, 

Uabawnlpur 


s 

112 


Lahore ... 


1 

32 


Lyallpor 


1 

. 28 


Eaportlmla 


I 

46 


Ambala 


1 

30 


Delhi ... 


1 

86 


m agriculture 
and other occu- 
pations for 
exploitation of 
the surface of 
the earth, 60 
in industries 
other than 
weaving and 
25 in trans- 
port. At the 
Special Indus- 
trial Census 
taken at mid- 
day on the 
10th March 
1911, the fac- 
tories (with 
not less than 
20 operatives) 
named in the 
margin were 
found to*beat 
work. In no 
branch of in- 
dustiy has the 


■use of mechan.cal power by means of imported machinery been introduced so largely 
as mthe various stages of manufacture of cotton piece-goods. -Notwithstanding the 
by the unusually high prices of cotton which have ruled, of late. 


•diflSculties created 


• See Glossary, 
t Indostrial Panjab. 
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Jato. 

(Groups 23 
bud 21), 


Otbcr fibres. 
(Croup 25). 


V,’cr>\ 

(Group 2C). 


CensTXB Report,] tobcussion op the siiTisncs. 


Chapter 


no less than 88* cotton factories Tvere at work on the 10th March 1911, witb 
7,712 operatives, including 84 European and -2,889 Indian skilled •workmen. 
Eight of the large works are under European supervision. The most popular- 
kind of factories is the type in which ginning is combined -with flour grinding,, 
rice husking, oil pressing, etc. The establishment . is small and the various 
branches work alternately or simultaneously according to requirements. There 
are 23 such factories -with 20 to 86 operatives in each. Four factories take up 
ginning and pressing along with rice husking and flour-milling and one, at 
Patiala, presses cotton and grinds flour. The Industrial Hom^ at Gujranwala gives 
practical training in weaving, carpentry, shoe-making, etc., while the Weaving 
and Carpentry School at Ludhiana restricts instructions to the two branches of 
industry. Twenty-two factories are devoted to ginning alone, 1 1 to spinning, 3 to 
weaving and 3 to pressing cotton only. Spinning and weaving are combined in. 
the three largest factories in Delhi and Lahore with an aggregate of 1,643 opera- 
tives and one at Delhi carries on ginning, spinning and weaving simultaneously,, 
while ginning and pressing are undertaken by 15. 

Steam power is used by 71 of the factories, 3 are worked with oil engines, 
one depends upon steam and oil and another on steam and electricity. The two 
industrial schools use no power and the 8 spinning (at Delhi) and 2 weaving 
factories of the old type (at Ludhiana and Simla) turn out work by . hand. 

611. Jute spinning and weaving is a minor industry in this Province, but 
the manufacture of articles of San (Orotalaria Juncea) string affords the means of 
livelihood to 8,349 persons in the plains. 

612. The manufacture of ropes from Mtinj (Sacohrum Munja) which 
A , 469 grows in abundance on the rivers, is quite an important in-. 

dustry. The total number dependent on it, is 32,223, tho 
2 [j 2 l largest figures being returned from the Patriots named 
2,403 in tlie margin. There has been a certain amount of 
overlapping between groups 25 and 24 and the marginally noted figures classed 
mhawaipur ... 2,507 latter group probably represent a good deal of work in 

Gnrdaspur ... !!! 1,14.7 Mvnj fibre. Tlie Labdnas of the western Punjab depend very 
Muzafiargarh ... 1,014 largely OH this occupation and oven where they have 

settled down as cultivators, they add appreciably to their income by the manu- 
facture of Munj. The industry is, however, in a very- 
crude condition, and the ropes so manufactured are 
used mainly in well gear, nets, building works and 
netting charpoys. For purposes of comparison groups 
24 and 25 should bo taken together. The rope industry 
appears to be keeping pace with the growing require- 
ments of the people as the marginal figures will show. 


Muzafiargarh 

Hoshiarpor 

Ferozoporo 

Lahore 

DcraGhazi Khan 



1911. 

1901. 

Gronp 24 

8,349 

23,979 

Do. 25 ... 

32,223 

1,232 

Total ... 

40,572 

25,211 


613. The wool industiy is still of importance in this Province, although ifc. 
appears to bo on tho wane. The total number of persons supported by' it has fallen 
from 32,361 to 17,023 or by 47 per cent, during the past decade. The cheap im- 
ported woollen goods and those manufactured at Dhariwal are gradually repl.ioing- 
tho cnide indigenous product. In the higher classes, furs, patttis and padded cot- 
ton cloaks have gone completely out of fashion and tho local blankets (Lofs, Dhus- 
si'is, Blnlras, etc.) are giving way to cheap foreign blankets, woollen Ohddars 
(sheets), etc. Owing to the large export of woolt and the demand created by the 
Indi.nn woollen mills, the price of this commodity has risen and the blankets of 
local manufacture though warmer and more lasting cannot compete with the 
cheaper (though of inferior material) production of foreign manufacture, and 
arc losing ground in the natural demand for cheap articles. But it has 
to bo remembered that all weavers who did not specify the particular- 
branch of tho profession to which they belonged had to bo classed as cotton' 
wo.aroi-K and so tho strength of the adherents of this group is somewhat below the 


• li jiftiicM tli.it Binny of the nnallrr ginniuK fnctoricx work only porlodically, immedintolynftor- 

th* Kirr'‘,% b-jr-iRninp in October or KoTomber nnd ln»ting till Fobrnnry or Msrob. Tho combinntion of 

li* cr-r.-n r.f e'.cl: f»«orir» into wkst nrr fcnOKn »» pOr.ls iilro nccouniti for Iho elosnro of a nomher of thorn, 

* 71.: f:!r;;rj5-r--:retor export of irool for the ProTiase zre excerpted from Latifi’s ‘Indnstrial Punjab,’ p. 5C:— 

lids. I Mds. 

... .„ ... 13>S,e97 1007.06 - fll,017 

15* 100,312 I 1306.09 «. 129,816 
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3 aiark.'' The new Egerton Woollen Mills of Dlmriw’al are the only factory 
•wliicli deals with wool from its initial stages of cleaning to the final process of 
weaving. It is a large Enropean-owned concera with 1,147 operatives, including 

88.7 skilled workers, 59 of whom are females. There are 
a wool cleaning machine and flour mill, a wool baling press 
nnd a wool, sugar and flour mill in the Ferozepore District, 
at Fazilka, which is the ginat centre of trade in wool. An 
interesting account of the wool indnstiy is given by Mr. 
Latifi.* The important centres of wool industiy are named 
in the margin. Amritsar which has a large population of 
Ka.'shmiri weavers, turns out the largest amount of hand-- 
woven woollen cloth, crude or washed {Mdlidd) and dyed, with or without enahroi- 

deiy, and is also the largest 
woollen carpet weaving centre. 
'I'ho carpet weaving factories 
which were at work on the 
day preceding the Final 


District, 

TTorlrcrs and 
dependants. 

Amritsar 

... 3 , 64 S 

Kangtu 

... J.SSl 

Karnal 

... 1,827 

Gurdaspui 

... 1,341 

Gojrat 

... 1,229 

Sialkot 

... 1,187 

^clum 

... l,(Ul 

Ludliiana 

... SI 3 

woven 

woollen cloth, 


nislrict. j 

1 Description. 

No. 

Opera- 

tives. 

Amritsar ... j 

Gordaspar ... i 
Amritsar 

lYoolk'U ctirptt-ivciiTing ' 

Ditto ... ^ ... . 

rtotton mid w 0 . 1 l carpot-wonvinc... 

D 

a 

1 

747 

1G7 

27 


IPOl 

1911 


Di&crcoco 


1C.SS5 

13,584 

- 3,301 


Census, are eniimeiuted in the margin, 

614. Like other spinnins and weaving industries, silk also shows a de- sat. 
dine of 19'5 per cent, (see margin). Little raw silk is 
produced in the Province.t The manufacture consists 
of spinning, dyeing and weaving the raw silk impoi*ted 
from China, Japan and Bokhai’a. Silk embroidery affords 

occupation to females in all parts jof the Province, and mixed silk aud cotton 
piece'goods (such as Lungis, Ghddars, Uotahis, etc., with a silk edging) are 
woven by the indigenous weaver almost everywhere. But silk spinning and 

3 322 weaving on an extensive scale are confined to large urban 

Amritsar aisGT Centres, as the marginal figures will show.J The Amritsar 

juDmidur 1,700 Qjjy alouo has as manj as 2,337 persons engaged in silk 

manufacture compared with 3,867 for the whole of that District. 

Enquiries show that a good deal of silk work of various kinds is turned 
out at Gnjranwala, but it is doubtful whether there avo really 1,301 silk weavers 
there. Obviously traders in .silk cloth have gone to swell the figures of this 
ocenpafion. There are two silk factories at Amritsar, one called the Silk Filature 
and the other the Silk Cloth factory. The former spins silk yarn aud the latter 
weaves Dari/di (silk cloth). The former is worked with steam power and 
employs 26 workers, the latter consisting only of haudlooms, has 353 operatives. 

Ehushab in the Shahpnr District has about 50 looms which originally mianu- 
factured plain and boi’dered Darydis aud lungis, but ns remarked by Mr. Latifi, 

“ the weavers are finding it more profitable to produce the coni’se cotton fabifcs ” 
and consequently only 6 (actual workers) have been I’eturned as silk weavers in 
the whole of tlie Shahpur District, the rest appearing as weavers of cotton. 

Delhi has practically no silk weaving, the 15 male and 304 female workers being 
spinning, carding and other subsidiary pi’ocesses, 

615. The other textile industry, which includes lace, crape, embroidery, 0 ‘ber laee, 
etc., as well as insufficiently described entries, ha s natarnfly shown a decline owing 

to more careful classi- (Group sn. 
fication. But so far as 
the manufacture of 
gold-lace i,s concerned, 
there has been a real 
decline for reasons 
mentioned under 
group 89. Figures of 
persons dependent on 
gold-lace making are 
given in the margin. 

It will be noticed that 



Total 

! PnoviNCE. 

t Delhi City. 

Ladobc Cky. 

AUBITSAR 

Cjtv. 

Detail. 

CB • 

^ B 

1 Cs 0 

lOi^ 

is’ .! 

*0 "c 
B c e 

CS rs 

LP 

S 

e> 

■iS 

0 

i ^ 

flS 

p 

,Q 5 

a ^ 

ll’. 

1 

c 

Q 6 e 

E 

0 

1 ^ 

« « 

ir <3 
i 2 ® 

1 ^ Q. 

’s—'S *6 
, e9 S B 

0 

1 ^ 

1 s 

.M 

a * 

^ B 

2 0 

^ B B 

B 

1 0 

■B 

Dace, goldbraid ... 

(Oota) weaving 
Embroidery, gold thread 

14,390 

6 ,S 48 

4,635 
3,1 S 3 

10,484 

6,304 

' 2.568 
1,970 

47 

••• 

25 

233 

187 i 

138 

699 

making 

741 

697 

355 

1 300 

68 ’ 

47 

12 ' 

5 


* LatiG’s ‘ hidustrial Punjab,’ Cbaptor V. ~ ^ 

+ A small quantity is prodm ed in Ourdaspnr 

t For an account of the silk industiy see Chapter IV of Lalifi’s 'Industrial Punjab.' 
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Sides, sMns 
etc. 

(Order 7). 

Tanners, etc. 
(Gionps 82 
and 83), 


the industry is practically confined to 'the city of Delhi, It .still survives in 
Amritsar; but is in a precarious condition and is dying out of Lahore.' 

616, The occupations connected with leather are so mixed up that their 
classification under groups 32, 33 and 69 is much of a muchness. In rural 
tracts, a Ohamar in the eastern and Moohi in the western Punjab will do the 
tanning, and also manufacture water-bags (il/afl/iflZfs) ns well as country shoes, 
etc. In the larger industrial centres, the branches aro more defined. In 

comparing the figures with those of 
1901 the three groups above alluded 
to should be taken together. The 
figures given in the margin will sliow 
that on the whole, there has been a 
decrease of 126,423 persons or of 
17 per cent, in dependants on the 
leather industiy. According to 
Latifi this would be attributable 
leather in consequence of the im- 
distinguished from raw pelts, by 
But the variation noticed above 



1911. 

1001. 

Tanners, &o. (group 82). „ 

77.284 

312,250 

Makers of leather artiolcs (group 33) ... 

12,094 

8,788 

Shoe, hoot, and sandal makers (gronp 69) | 

640,490 

44U.253 

Total 

628,868 

756,291 


(Order 8). 


Sawyers, 
Carpenters 
and Joiners. 
{Group 36). 


1911 

1901 


+109,823 


to the decline in the export of tanned 
position of prohibitive duties on tonned .as 
most of the European importing countries.* 
is due in no small measure to the thinning down of the castes which belong to 
these occupations, by tradition. The Ohamars alone show a decrease of 79,730 
(see Subsidiary Table II to Chapter Xf). On the other hand, the extensive use 
of boots and shoes of European manufactui’e leaves little room for the development 
of shoemaking, while the manufacture of the more expensive Panjabi shoes is 
practically dying out, except for sale as curiosities. The special Industrial 
Census showed three leather factories at work, two at Lahore with 68 workers 
and one at Gujranwala with 34. 

617. Wood industry is one of those which have shown an all round deve- 

484 749 It embr.aces 2 per cent, of the total population. 

374,926 The figures of persons classed under this order are com- 
pared in the margin and exhibit ah increase of over 29 
per cent. 

618. The bulk of the artizans are Carpenters and Sawyers and these 
occupations would appear to have gained 105,229 or 38 per cent. But the 
professions of carp'enter and blacksmith (Tarkhan and Lohar) overlap each 
other and persons belonging to either traditional occupation will sometimes act 
as masons. The increase noticed here is almost wholly countei’balanced by a 
decrease of 107,051 in plough and agricultural implement makers (group 39), and 
is therefore more apparent than real. Mr. Latifi has started a theoryt that the 
wood industiy thrives in the sub-montane districts which are nearest the source 
of supply of timber and languishes in the ti’eeless plains of Hissar, Mianwali, 
Ludhiana and Multan ; although he qualifies his opinion in view of the importance 
of certain centres of the industiy. But none of the sub-montane districts 
flourishes upon the hill timber in x’espect of which the tract stands somewhat 
in advantage. The facility of transport of timber by rivers and rail, places 
all markets on a more or less similar footing. The manufactures, for which 
certain . localities are noted, are connected mainly with sMsltam (Dilbergia 
Sissoo) which is so common in all the districts served by the Punjab rivers. 
Carpenters seem to be in abundance in districts (1) where building operations 
are in progress on an extensive scale, and (2) which have towns or tracts known 

for special manufactures. The largest 
figures of the occupation came from the 
marginally noted districts. Almost all the 


Sialkot ..i 

Lahore ... 

Amritsar 

-Guiranr^a 

Patiala ... 

Eoshiarpor 

Jnllondar 

Gojrat 

Feiozepore 


26,973 

22,620 

21,454 

21,225 

19,141 

17,211 

16,934 

13,984 

13,570 


Gurdaspur 
Multan ... 
Lyallpni 
Ambala 
Shahpur 
Eamal ... 
Jhang ... 
Ludhiana 


18,163 

13,100 

12,578 

12,558 

11,695 

11,406 

11,312 

11,008 


units have large progressive towns where 
building operations and the manu- 
facture of furniture, etc., afford a large 
opening to carpenters. Sialkot has, 
moreover, been an industrial centre for a long time. The Sialkot paper was till 

■Tor facts and figur es sa e Latih's ‘ Industrial Punfab.’ pages 100, and 101 and his exhaustive account of the 

leather indnstry in Chapter VtlL 

t ‘Indnstrial Fnnjab,* page 209 For an account of the wood industries see Chapters XIV and XV of the 
same book. 
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recently out and out the most durable and Trell polished indigenous vanetyj 
cane and other wooden sticks have for a considerable time been largely manu- 
factured there, and •within the past few years, the town of Sialkot has- become an 
important depfit for sporting out6t and requisites such as. .cricket and tennis bats, 
polo and hocky sticks, etc. Sialkot has two “ Sporting Goods works,” vyith 270 
•operatives one of them using steani power and the other an oil engine. Gujran- 
wala has a similar factory with 42 workers but without any mechanical power. 

The importance of the Lahore and Amritsar Districts lies in the cities of those 
names which avo developing steadily in architecture. In the former, buildings 
are springing up like mushrooms. The Victoria Diamond Jubilee Hin du 
'Technical Institute, for teaching mechanical works at Lahore, has also oeen 
enumerated as a factory. The attendance on the 10th March 1911 was 95. 

The Patiala Stato has more than ono progressive town and the formation 
•of new towns and villages in the canal colonies, with niandis, etc., accounts for 
the large numbers of carpenters in Gujranwaln, Lyallpur, Shahpur and Jhang 
Districts. The last is also well known for excellent shisliam wood carving and 
- panels inlaid with brass, made at Chiniot. Sahiwal in Shahpur is also famous 
for small ornamental boxes, bedsteads, etc. The boxes, toys, etc., of Hoshiarpur, 
made of sMshnm and inlaid with ivory, are exported far and wide and the town. 

• of Karlarpur is a great centre for the manufacture of chairs, tables and other 
furniture prepared from shisham and Uin (Cedrela Toona) wood. Gujrat is also 
known for its wooden furniture (mostly of shisham) which is supplied throughout 
the Province. Teak is now largely used for the more expensive ornamental 
/ requisite.s'. Tlie figures of the Delhi District are comparatively small, oven though 
it includes the city of Delhi. This is because stone is used extensively there 
for ai’chitectnral purposes in place of wood. The Muzaffargarh District, is one 
of the best s/n.s/to«i-producing areas and the wood is exported in large quantities, 
as the local demand for the construction of buildings is limited and no wooden 
manufacture of importance is peculiar to the district. Tho number of carpenters 
and their dependants is therefore not larger than 8,010. 

619. Basket making and allied industries provide the moans of livelihood 

for 104,100 persons. Baskets of lei or pilchhi (Tamarix dioica) which grows ^rOTplT)". 
in abundance on the rivore, are tho chief manufacture of Multan, Jhelum and 

Multan 9.730 Jhang. Attock is known for baskets made of jjaft/ia , 

Kangrn 8.202 (Chamacrops Ritchiaria) fibre and the leaves are used ex- 

JhauT Z tpnsively in Kangra and Gurdaspur for making plates and 

A 110 & 4 ) 93 * cups. The number of persons depending on the occupation 

nr aspur 4,/43 eachoF the districts is given in the margin. Delhi has a 

cane factory (with 46 operatives) which turns out cane chairs, baskets, etc. 

Tho manufacture of arms has practically died out and there is little 
forging and rolling done in the Province. 

620. Plough and other agricultural implement makers (group 39) have Metals, 
'decreased from 127,441 to 20,390, I'.e., by 84 per cent. But they are eitherj^^^®^ 

carpenteis or blacksmiths and tho majority of them have probably been returned (Groups 
under the foi’mer head as noticed in ])aragraph 618 above. — *0* 

Most of tho blacksmiths have been returned as “ other workers in iron ” 

(group 41). The figures of this group have risen from 171,334 to 197,537, i. e., 
by 15 per cent. They are most numerous in the districts with important cities 
■ and towns.* 


The Industrial Census showed the existence of 36 iron factories as detailed 


nescription ol factories. 

District. 

No . 

No. of 
opera- 
lives. 

in the margin. The 
arsenal .factories at 

Arsenal workshop 

.Aisenal office, storo Toom, &o, ... 

Iron workshop 

Rawalpindi 

Do. 

Total 

Delhi ... .:. 

Ambala 

Dnhoro 

Gnjrnt 

Rawalpindi ... 

7 

1 

8 

3 

1 

2 

1 

1 

678 

G52 

528 

182 

25 

210 

24 

.87 

xuiwalpmdi are work- 
ed with steam power 
and electricity with 
the exception of one 
which employs steam 
alone. Taken collec- 
tively these are the 

laro'A.uh ■ron^pt-e, mi... 

J!or a detailed acoonnt ot the iron and steel industry, see Ohapter X VI of hatili e ■ Induelrial ranjab.- 
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Description of factories. 

District. 

No. 

No. of 
opera, 
tives. 

Iron ond wood workshop 

Total ... 

• •• 

5 

174 


Ambala ... 


1 

24 


Lahore ... 


3 

128 


Gnjrat 


1 

22 

Iron works and General Eoginecring factory ... 

Total 

• •t 

4 

943 


Delhi ... 

... 

1 

40 


Lahoro ... 


1 

93 


Amritsar ... 


1 

744 


Bawalpindi 

• at ' 

1 

86 

Iron foundry 

Total ... 


5 

250 


Delhi ... 


1 

38 


Lahore ... 


4 

212 

Iron foundry and General Engineering works... 

Sirmur (Nahan] 


1 

280 

Blacksmith and carpentry shop, &c. ... ... 

Bahawalpnr 


1 

69 

Hnnicipal workshop - 

Total 


2 

89 


Delhi 


1 

40 


Amritsar ... 


1 

49 

Snrgicol and Veterinary instrument factory ... 

Sialkot ... 

... 

1 

22 

Lock works factory 

Delhi 

*** 

1 

50 


Brass, Copper 
esd Bell 
tsetol, 

(Qrctip 42). 


CorAtnics. 
(Order 10!- 

(Grsup 4S>. 


r..S'.*>r* r‘. 
t: 


lock works factory at 
Delhi is worked with 
electricity. Seventeen 
of the others use 
steam power and two 
have oil engines. 
Eight minor faotoriea 
use no power. Small 
foundries and work- 
shops, with less than 
20 operatives are 
numerous and scatter- 
ed all over the Pro- 
vince, but of the six 
principal foundries 
enumerated at the 
special Census that at Nahan is intended mainly for the manufacture of 
sugarcane presses, which are distributed in all the sugarcane-growing tracts 
on hire, the State deriving a decent income from this source besides pro- 
moting a local industry. Other iron goods are also manufactured at tho 
workshop, and it is curious that the cheap wages prevailing at ffahan 
enable the sale, at a profit, in the markets of the plains, of articles 
manufactured from imported iron smelted at the foundry, in spite of the ■ 
expense of carting the goods for 24 miles either way along a partly metalled 
and partly unmetalled road. Of the 4 foundries at Lahore, 3 belong to the 
Eailway, the fourth is employed mainly in melting scrap iron purchased locally. 
The Delhi foundry is a small one. The Surgical instrument factory recently 
started at Sialkot is an innovation. 

Workers in metals other than iron, together with their dependants, number 
only 18,943, and have shown practically no variation. The principal seat of this 
industry is Delhi, which accounts for 5,258 persons, i.e., between one-fourth and 
one-third of the total strength of the group. The industry is confi ned to the 
city of Delhi which contains all but two of the persons returned in the whole 
District under the group. There is no brass, copper or bell metal factory, but the- 
tin despatch box factory at Multan* employing 65 workmen is deserving of notice. 

621. Tho manufacture of glass never went beyond the crude processes, but 
the extensive import of cheap bangles and the sale of empty wine bottles in the- 
markets lias throttled tho small industry which did exist in the way of making 
bangles from crude glass and blowing bottles out of it for scents and 
distillfd essences (Araq). Tho number of persons earning their livelihood from this- 
manufacture has fallen from 7,653 in 1901 to 3,079. Attempts are, however,, 
being made to establish glass factories worked on western methods and two such 
institutions arc already in existence, one at Ambala and the other at Panipat (in ' 
Karnal).t fiho former is of long standing, but after repented failures came into- 
tho hands of tho present proprietors in 1904. It is worked under European 
superviiiion and has 37 operatives altogether, including 16 skilled men. Tho 
latter is of recent origin and though worked purely by Indian agency, has 35 
openatives including 24 skilled workmen. Neither factory has, however, gone yet 
beyond molting crude glass out of quartz sand. 

622. I’ottciy is tho most important Ceramic industry in the Punjab. Tho 
potter i.s an indispensable factor in tho rural tracts with well irrigation,. 

and in a tropical climate like that of this Province,, 
people cannot get on without tho earthen pitcher. Tho 
industry has, therefore, more than maintained itself and* 
tho number of persons returned under this occupation has- 
increa.sed within the last 10 years from 270,043 to 284,496, 
I."., by 5 per cent. The largo.st figures have lieon returned in 
tho marginally noted districts. Besides tho earthen pitchers 
pot.s and other uton.sils reqniied for household purposes and. 




... 
I’ii 
Il'.r. 

Li'C- 

... 

3i i-,. 

IVri. r- 

A-Tj-.'t-'.r.., 

P-i* r; 


1S.578 

p.-io-i 

l2.iP 

h;mc 

Icr.'S 


• f— I..;.'.', M' 1 .e.rUt Fct-.jil/ 237. 

f ,lii tf tl.* fj-soTiet Ii ctt Cfi" to 200 of I.at!C*4 ‘Indottrlal Panjal),' 
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the pots Q,ota or tind) used in connection with the Persian wheels on the wells, the 
potters turn out earthen toys for the amusement of children, glazed pottery in 
"Guiranwala aud enamelled pottery in Multan.* The increase has been general 
except in some of the districts of the Delhi Division, and in Ludhiana in spite of 
the fact that the substitution of enamelled ware for earthen plates, cups, etc., 
among the poorer classes has somewhat handicapped the trade. But poorer and 
stupider than oven the weavers, they are still saved from economic destruction, 

"by ceremonial prejudice. ^ ^ ^ 

623. The growing architectural requirements are bringingtheBrickand Tile 
industry into prominence and the number of workers and dependents^ earning their ((jroiip'4B). 
'livelihood from this occupation has risen from 81,838 to 64,788 within the past de- 
, cade, the strength having more than doubled itself. 

0 wingpotctr. demand for the industry is largest where build- 

ing operations are extensive. At the time of the 
Census there were 86 Brick and Tile kilns with 20 
operatives or more in each. Altogether they afford- 
ed employment to 4,649 men and 1,285 
women. One of the kilns has been returned 
as worked with steam, but this appears to be 
due to a mistake in interpreting the use of 
steam coal as steam power. ,.The kilns are 
classified in the margin. That the average number . 
of workers for each Brick and Tile factory, large 
or small is not less than 69 shows the magnitude of 
the industry. The large kilns are not confined to 
one or two places but are distributed over 1 1 
Districts and two Kative States, as the marginal 
figures will show. The kilns supply bricks for 
private houses. Government or Railway buildings 
and bridges, as in the case of Mianwali. It is 
noteworthy that the industry employs 28 female 
operatives to every 100 males. Most of the 
unskilled labourers have to be employed merely 
on carrying bricks baked or unbaked, and women '' 
of the labouring classes can easily assist at such 
work. It may also be mentioned hero that there 
are three Brick and Lime factories, one at Delhi 
and two at Ludhiana, the latter worked with 
steam power. 

624. Attempts to establish Match factories have proved unsuccessful and Chemical 
the manufacture of explosives which is now intended exclusively for pyrotechnics products. 
IS a declining industry. (Order ll.) 

Oil pressing is the only occupation of importance in group 53 and its Manufacturo 
strength has increased from 114,798 to 120,650 in ten years, t.e., by five per 
•cent. The kohlu or indigenous oil-press worked by tbe traditional Teli (oil (Group 63.) 
presser) is the most common apparatus for extracting oil from rape-seed, etc. No 
large (Dil-mills devoted exclusively to tbe manufacture of oil have yet been 
started, but in nine factories worked with steam power, oil-milling bas been com- 
bined with cotton ginning, rice husking or flour grinding machinery, in the Delhi, 

Shahpur, Amritsar, Hoshiarpur, Ferozepore, Lahore, Ly allpur and Dera Qhazi 
Xhan Districts. One factory at Lahore adds tbe manufacture of soap to the ope- 
Tations of its Flour and Oil mills. 

The other chemical industries are insignificant, hut it may be mentioned 
that soap is coming very largely into use for toilet and laundry purposes and is 
•extensively manufactured although in small quantities. Indeed in the towns, it is 
a common practice to dissolve one part of daustic Soda in two parts of water and 
four parts of common oil with or without a little refined flour {maida), allowing the 
mixture to solidify, when it is cut into cakes and used for washing clothes. Among 


Operatives, 

Number of fac- 
tories. 

STKCSGtn. 

«* 

Cl 

2 

« 

*3 

a 

o 

b 

20—49 ... 


3S 

996- 

123 

60-99 ... 


41 

2,113. 

010 

100—199 

• •• 

11 

1,110, 

343 

-200—399 

• •• 

•* 

430 

200 




i> 

Pgssokb 



s 

EUPLOYEO. 






Jlistrict or State. 

** m 

n 

«9 

JO 



a s 


B 




Q 

o 





to 

Delhi 


1 

47 

27 

Jallandur 


0 

330 

32 

Xndhiana 

••• 

c 

290 

42 

X'crczcpoio 


9 

70S 

109 

Xahoro ... 

... 

9 

033 

153 

.Amritsar ... 


2 

72 

8 

Gnjninwala 


7 

272 

SO 

'Shahpur ... 

• •• 

3 

100 

18 

Banslpindi 

... 

13 

000 

129 

Uianiwi 

... 

10 

000 

364 

Iifaltan ... 


9 

sol 

203 

‘Patiala ... 

... 

6 

279 

83 

Jind 

— 

3 

133 

2.9 


Indnatrid intoresting doscription of the industry in Us rarions bmnohoa in chapter XIX of his 
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the poorer and even middle classes, the, females mannfacttire soap in this way in- 
their homes, a practice which is extending to the rural tracts, 
roodindns* 625. • Mie indigenous giunding stones, which wei e so common in towns, are- 
tries. now disappearing in consequence of the opening of flour mills, but in the villages 
(Order 12.) almost every house still has a clmlcH (grinding stones) of its own. Here,. 

however, the housewife does the 


Bice pounders 
and buskers 
and flour 
grinders. 
(Group 56.) 


Hakrrs and 
Biscuit 
makers. 
(Group 67.) 


OtbcT foed 
indostiice. 
(Groups 
55-CG.) 


! 

Desoription. 

6 

*S 

ft-g 

•S‘c 

Using power. 

& 

o* 

o 

? “ 

02 
e ^ : 

i 0. 

p« o * 

SIS 

M ^ 

*2 o 

S p« 
•o S 
a “ 

O 

Flonr mills 

16 

16 

1,020 

6 

Bice fa(<tory 

4 

4 

200 

••• 

Floor mill and rice factory ... 

8 

8 

248 


Floor grinding combined with 





other industries 


14 

672 

2 

Bice huelcing combined with 





other induetries 

5 

6 

1 227 


Bice hnsbing and floor grinding 





combined with other indnstries 

19 

19 

828 

1 

• ** 


with cotton ginning or some other 


Description. 


Flour mills 


Bice factories 


Flour mill aud 
tory 


rice fao. 


District or State. 

M 

O 

1 

$2; 

m 

• o 
a 

O 

Total 


15 

1,020 

nelhi ... 


4 

*450 

Ambala 

• •• 

2 

172 

Lahore ... 

• •• 

2 

177 

Amritsar 

••• 

1 

31 

OnjranwaJa 


1 

28 

Bbahpnr 

• »> 

1 

21 

Bapnrthala 


1 

26 

Patiala ... 


3 

115 

Total 


t 

200 

Hissar ... 


1 

77 

'Bahawalpnr 

••• 

3 

123 

Total 


8 

248 

Jnllundnr 


1 

28 

Ferozepore 


1 

26 

Amritsar 


2 

66 

Sialkot ... 


■ 1 

29 

Gnjranwala 


2 

08 

Baha-walpar 


1 

32 


grinding and does not reckon as a 
flour grinder. The dhdnhit (rioe^ 
pounder) is also giving way to the 
rice husking machine. It is, there- 
fore, not strange that the number 
of persons dependent on these occu- 
pations should have decreased with- 
in the decade from 173,458 to 
1 13,318, i.e., by about 35 per cent. 
Details of the Bice and Flour fac- 
tories with 20 operatives or more- 
are given in the margin. These 
food industries are usually combined- 
mechanical institution. The number of 
such combined factories is 38.. 
There are 15 mills intended exclu- 
sively for grinding flour and four- 
whioh deal with nothing but rice.. 
Eight factories carry on the double 
work of grinding flour and husking 
rice. The distribution of the three- 
latter types is given in the margin. 
Delhi is the largest centre for the- 
manufactnre of flour. Hissar has a. 
combined Cotton ginning and press- 
ing and Bice husking factory, but it- 
was engaged on the last mentioned, 
work alone at the special Census. 
Bice husking machines have sprung 
up in all the rice growing tracts- 
except Kangra, Karnal, Ambala, 
Hoshiarpur and Patiala, where the- 
indigenous prtfeess is still resorted 


to and consequently the number of rice pounders, buskers, etc., and their depen- 
dants is large, being 8,287, 5,941, 5,937, 5,1 60 and 6,230, respectively. 

626. Bakers and biscuit makers are not numerous, but it is worth mention 
that biscuits, which are new to this country, are coming very extensively in use- 
and the bnzar bakers do not now content themselves with preparing the ordinary 
articles of food, but turn out bread and biscuits of the European kind in large 
quantities. The Delhi Biscuit factoi’y with 47 operatives, worked -with steam 
power under European supervision, supplies biscuits to most of the Provincial 
markets. 

Small bakeries are numerous in the larger towns and cities, but there are 
two large ones with not less than 20 operatives, one at Delhi owned by a 
Brahman employing 39 persons and the other at Bawalpindi, which belongs tJo 
the Army Supply and Transport corps, -with 34 -workmen. | 

627. Gram-parchers have decreased 33 per cent, chiefly because parohe|d 
^am is not prized now as an article of food^ Bntohers have, on the other hand)., 
increased 16 per cent, owing to the increased consumption of meat. Sweatmea|b 
makers?, etc., (group 63) show a large increase of about 30,000, but it is acconw. 
panied by a corresponding decrease of about 23,000 in sweatmeat sellers ^oup' 
1 19), as the confectioners are usually makers as well as sellers, and should, 
^nder the new system, appear in the former group. 

Dnder this head may be mentioned the European-owned potato mea 

I^V at Simla with 91 n-nprnfiroc -wru'lrp/l roilli nn nil p.Turi-nfi. 
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The sugar industry is not a profitable concern in the Province, but there is 
one State-owned sugar factory at Kabba with 31 workers and using steam power. 
Sugar refining is conducted at Multan in two factories with an aggregate of 68 
operatives, and there is a Elout mill and Sugar factory at Ambala, with 33 workers, 
using an oil engine. There is also a sugarcane press at Batala worked with a 
steam engine and employing 20 men. The only large sugar concern of the Province 
is the .Suianpur Sugar, Rum and Carbonic acid factory in the District of Qurdaspur. 
It turns out some 2,360 maunds of sugar and 1,463 maunds of molasses every 
year.* The molasses and the washings of the sugarcane are utilized for the manu- 
facture of Rum. Carbonic Acid Gas is generated as a bye-product. Brewing’ and 
distilling is a very minor occupation, but the concentration of the distillation 
of country liquor at Karnal, Amritsar, and Rawalpindi, in the hands of wholesale 
dealers, has reduced the operations to very narrow limits. Against 1,765 persons 
living by means of this profession, there are only 246 workers and dependents 
now supported by the industry. There is a brewery at Murree (with a branch 
at Rawalpindi), where liquor is also distilled. 

The number of distillei-ies is three, in- 
cluding one at Nabha. Details are ^ven 
in the margin.t 

A malt factory at Delhi worked 
with steam and employing 50 opera- 
tives exports malt prepared for brewing, 
to the Deccan Brewery, Kirkee, belong- 
ing to the same Firm. 

The Cigarette factory at Lahore, 


Pesoription. 

District or State. 

u 

a 

.0 

a 

p 

55 

0 

0 

> 

s 

0 

fi. 

0 

Breweries 

Bawalpiiidi ... 

2 

480 

Pistilleries ... 

Xatnal 

1 

24 

no. 

Amritsai: 

1 

81 

Do, ... 

Nabha- 

1 

1 

67 


— — . — . — j. 4JW j.auvuxj au ucbilUrCj 

with 29 workers, is the only, noticeable institution connected with the manufacture 
of tobacco. Snuff is prepared in the Attock and Muzaffargarh Districts, but none 
of the mills has 20 workers or more. The fiiore important water-works are also 
classed under food industries, those at Delhi, Lahore, Rawalpindi and PatialaJ 
have between 47 and 74 employes each. Less than 20 operatives are employed on 
the water-works proper, at Lahore, but the workshop attached thereto which has 
47 workmen and uses no mechanical power has been included under this head. 

• 628. Tailoring and allied professions maintain 6 per mille of the total popu- Industries 

lation and the strength has increased by about 40 per cent, during the post decade, of Aress and 
The rise in the ^ standard of living, which results in occupying the time of the toilet, 
females more in superfluous work than in attending to the essential Wrder 13). 
requirements, is driving the sewing of ordinary clothes from the home Taflors, etc, 
of the average townsman to the shop. The profession, therefore, has 
'for more and more hands, notwithstanding the extensive use of sewing 
machines which has considerably economized labour. There is hardly a tailor now - 
without a sewing machine. Even in the villages a tailor would beo’, borrow, or 
steal to equip himself with a cheap machine, and, if be cannot find enough customers 
m one village, he will rather set apart a certain amount of time for re<nilar rounds 
and attach himself to a group of villages. There are 8 clothing foctories at 
Jjanore. connected with the Railway, one of which uses steam and oil power. 

Persons engaged in boot and shoe-making or dependent on it come up to Shoes, boots 
2. per cent, of the inhabitants of the Province. The profession has already beenml^^®^ 
mentioned with gronp 32. Karnal is noted for its boots and shoes and has U,509 tGroapea). 
male and 2,523 female workers engaged in the trade, with 1 7,349 dependants. 

only point desiring notice under other industries pertaining to other indnst. 
dress is a button factoiy at Delhi with 31 operatives, manufacturing buttons and 
one hosiery factoiy at Gnjranwala (^th 40 workers) which produL socks and 7^“' 
other hosiery. TWe are several smaller hosiery factories at Lahore and 
LnaluaBa "wliere knitting by machinery is carried on. 

« T ’'7 increased 41 percent. Their strength now Washtag, 

IS j./ Lne variation is due partly to the errowiner needa nf anmat-rr cleaning and 

• Lalifi’s Industrial Pnnjab, page 200. 
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Barbers. 
(Group 72). 


Borniture 

indnstries 


<«»“p »>-au i 


Tent-makers. 

etc. 

(Group 7S}. 


Bnildin^ 
industries. 
(Order 15). 


Barbers represent 11 per mille of fcbe population and have lost 4 per cent, 
in strength, owing, apparently, to the general causes of decrease. It is not possi- 
ble to say with certainty whether the disappearance of the scruples against shav- 
ing one’s self and the use of the safety razor have helped to thin their ranks. 

629. There are three factories of cabinet-makers, as shown in the margin. 

N 0 raUvoB and other furniture making, is an industry for 

AmT'.tu 1 ^hioh there is a great field. The persons dependent on 

Gujrat 1 72 occupation have risen within the past 10 years from 

2,251 to 8.724. 

One tent making factory has been returned from Eawalpindi with 68 
workers, bnt the Census returns do not show a single entry in that District. In- 
deed, .only 35 workers and dependants have been classed under this head in the 
whole Province. It appears that the persons employed in tent-making gave 
their occupation, at the general Census, as tailor, and not tent-maker, 

630. Lime-bumers and cement-workers are a very small body (1,805), but 
s 184 •> nrtnff tbore are 5 lime factories of which 4 use steam power. 


jiime-bumera Gojranwaia' 2 67) power. Their detail is given in the margin. Lime with less 
T^kori Bttwaip'ndi ... 1 84 Operatives than 20 exist in almost every district and 


others. 
(Group 72). 


Constmcton 
•of means of 
Transport. | 
(Order 16.) 


80. Oart, carriage, etc, makers 

81. Saddlers, hamess, whip and lash 

makers 

82. Boat builders 


^keri Bttwaip'ndi ... 1 84 Operatives than 20 exist in almost every district and 

(<}roup 76.'. state and in every one of the larger towns. 

Btone and The growth of buildings has strengthened the profession of masons and 

workOTs stone-workers, and the perauns depending on the occupation have increased 53 
masonrknd per cent., aggregating 164,031 now. The bulk of them are Raj by caste (including 
V bricklayers, jjj^emar and Thavi). They are mixed up with the Lohars and Tarkhans and the 
( roup ). pj.Q£QggjQjjg gvorlap US much as the three castes. Like carpenters and smiths 
they are most numerous in the districts with growing towns. 

OH>e«. The miacellaneoua building industries now support close on 100,000 

( roup 79). pgpgQjjg against 16,700 in 1901, an increase of 497 per cent. The noticeable 
feature of this group is the extraordinary growth of petiy contractors who 
undertake to execute various kinds of works connected with architecture. The 
Surkhi (powdered bricks) factory at Lahore employing 26 workmen and the 
Surkhi and lime grinding works at G-ujranwala and Gujrat with 2-i and 54 
operatives each, should be mentioned under this head. I’hey are all worked 
with steam power. 

Gonatructon 631. The chief means of transport at the present day being the Eaihvays, 

■of means of , • their construction appears under the head 

Transport. ^S^hlrao^Xp^MdiMh Transport. The population engaged on the 

(Order i6.) makers 1.797 construction of other carriages, motor cars, etc., 

82 , Boat builders ... 60 ^g g mail (see margin). A number of 

workmen employed on carriage building pass as ordinary carpenters ■ and smiths, 
while country saddles and whips are manufactured by workers in other leather 
articles. Very few carpenters specify their occupation as boat-building.. 

There is one factory at Rawalpindi called the Coach building and Motor 
car, works with 30 operatives. Messers. Rivett and Sons have a Motor car. 
Carriage works, and Furnitare factory at Ambala, worked with an Oil Eogine and 
employing 104 hands. A factory at Delhi with 41 workers combines Coach build- 
ing with the manufacture of Furniture. Coach building and Harness making is 
carried on in another factory (35 workers) at Rawalpindi and at Patiala, Carriage 
building, Automobile and general Engineering works employ 76 men. 

Production 632. Gas and Electric 'works and Ice factories are not important numeri- 

audtrauB- cally. But it may be mentioned that the electric installations at Simla and Delhi 
mission [of — ■ — ■ - r-=-' =■ ■ = tjjg gas works at Rawalpindi and the ever increas- 

•physical Description, ing consumption 'of ice have nearly doubled the 

force. ! 1 handful of dependents on occupations connected 

(Order 17). Electric Tramway and with the transmission of physical force for 

lighting worto ... 2 . 27S lighting and other purposes. The factory Census 

ice and soda water showed the existence OX the marginally noted 

icQ°^tor " 1 29 ' "^orks in the Province, although the season for 

ico combfoed' with other Working of ice factories does not generally begin 

industries ... ... 5 *339 tjn after the date on which the final Census was 

: • taken. 


Description. 

Num. 

her. 

Opera- 

tives. 

Electric Tramway and 



lighting works 

2. 

27S 

Electricity, water pnmping, 
ico and soda water 



factory 

1 

43 

Ice factory ... 

1 

29' 

Ico combined with other 


- 

iodnstries ... 

5 

*339 


500 
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683. Printers, litliograpliors, and engravers have dcci’eased from 5,873 to Industries 

.... . “ . 1 • . ji. 11 - 3 



Diflrict or State. 

Num- 

ber. 

Opera- 

tives. 

Delhi ... 



1 

T,l 

Simla ... 


«•« 

•> 

553 

Latdhiana 

• •• 

«*• 

t 

SO 

Lahore 


• I* 

23 

2,409 

Jind ... 

Total 


1 



23 3,161 

1 


liorr.— The jail 
indclctl in tlicfo fipnro?. 


prcffcf nr«Rot 


portainine^ 

Pivo of those are nnder European management, to litora- 
The local distribution is given in the margin. Ittnre, etc. 
•will bo seen that the majority of the presses are (Order 18). 
confined to the capital of the Province. 'I'he 
figures of the SSpccinl Industrial Schedules would (Oronp si)!' 
appear to indicate that the Census returns nnder 
this group aro somowliat below the mark. But 
enquiries have shown that the oraployds of the 4 
GoveruTncnt Pi*C3ses included in Part E of Table 
XV riglitly returned therasolvos ns Government or 
Railway .servants, (groups 144 and 103, re.spectively) at the General Enumeration. ^ 

Newspaper managers, editors, etc., now number 270 against 437 in j^^®]^spaiwr 
1901. This would seem lo bo an anomaly, considering that (hero are no less inanJ^re and 
than 229 newspaper.^ of all kinds published in the Province. But the newspaper ®d»or8, cte. 
offices aro usually combined with some presses and the establishment appears to ^ 
have been returned under group 84. On tbo other hand only the moro impm-tant 
papers have separate mnimgors and editors with one or more assistants each. 

The manager is identical with the editor in the less important ones, while many 
of tbo magazines are edited by persona engaged principally in other linos. 

The imraonsc sale of musical instruments made in other Provinces Matera or 
^ , . and conntides and of gramophones has practically killed tho 

deycnintf. local industry and few persons aro now exclusively engaged m (Group 8#i, 
iflii ■" * 3 CS mamifncruro of tho SHdr and other indigenous stringed in- 
*" “ strnments. Tho only remarkable fcatnro is tho establishment of 

a Harmonium, Phot o, Camera, etc., factory at Lahoro with 22 oporntivoa using an 
oil engine. Tho decline of advanced Indian music, vocal or played on stringed 
instrnmonts is attracting tho attention of European sympathisers with the art. 

Tho increasing wealth of the. Province necessitates a Ini gor number of Workore in 
workcre in precious stones and metals and makers of|^[^“n 3 
imitation jewelry. Tho total strength of tho profession metals, etc. 
which consists mainly of goldsmiths has risen from 135,240^*^'^'’“**®®^* 
to 190,892, i.c., by 41 per cent, in ten years. Tho districts 
returning tho largest figures 01*0 given in tho margin. Delhi 
and Amritsar are tho great centres of tho indnstiy,* and 
tho demand for gold and silver ornaments is considerable in districts with large 
towns. Bat tho goldsmith is indigenous to every district and in tho rural tracts, 
every largo villngo has one or moro goldsmiths of its own, who meet tho local 
requirements according to the tastes of the inhabitants. Tho gold thread 
factory at Delhif has 39 artiznns and uses oloctrio power. 

Tho tinsel and gold lace industry has sufTored very heavily of late from tho 
import of cheap manufaciuros from Russia, Franco and Germany, and for the reasons 

given by Mr. 

Latifi, the indus- 
try is not only 
on the decline, 
but is also deteri- 
orating in quali- 
ty. Figures 
relating to the 
tinsel industry 
are detailed in 
the margin and 

those pertaining 

to gold Inco are given under group 31. 'L'he industry is peculiar to the cities and 
largo towns, but the city of Delhi is by far the most important centre. 

* For on occounl ot tho industry scoLotiri's Industrial Punjab, pages 353—955. 

1 8co Latifi's Industrial Punjab, page SCO. 


Delhi ... 
Amritsar 
Sailtol ... 
Lahore ... 
Patiala ... 
Jullundnr 
GujranTr,a1a 


15.07G 

12,059 

P.OIS 

8,002 

8,574 

8,101 



ToiAti 
PaoTi.NCr. j 

Dctiix City. 

1 

Lahore Citt. 

AMaiTsAit 

ClTV. 

Detail, 

*9 

§ 

Ei 

Cl s 

•55 ® 

z g. 

C 0 

tB 

M 

Cl 

«« 

0 

«3 

P 

0 

< 

•o 

e 

C9 

Eif 
JS g 

is. 

!■§ 

n 

e’ 

u 

a 

u 

< 

a 

0 

P m 

•s-g 

P 0 

F 

-• 

M 

0 

0 

P 

*s 

0 

■a.* 

0 

< 

rs 

0 

0 

2 5 

P 0 

B* 

r 

Actual workors. 

T&rkneh and kandl&knsh ... 

4,015 

1,836 

2,C04 

1 

7C0 

1 

187 

1 

! 57 

1 

60S 

239 

Gold and silrcr leaf makera ... 

3,073 

1,492 

2,058 

1,345 

40 

S2 

80 

1 

11 
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describe their important features. The figures cited differ slightly from those 
^ven in Table XV, Part B, as the notes -were Trritten on a subsequent date. 

" Locomotive Shop. — ^Thearea of the Locomotive Workshop at Lahore is about 16 
acresj situated to the north-east of the main line^ and about half a mile from the Lahoro- 
Bailwaj Station. They are self contained and fortified for strategic purposes. The cost of 
their construction was about 8i lakhs of rupees. The works probably compare favourably 
with most other Bailway Workshops in lodia^ but they are out of date and wholly 
inadequate for the volnme of work now entailed. For this reason new works are. being built 
and will be opened in 1918. The branches of work dealt with are the general repairs to all 
locomotives^ pumping engine plants repairs to portable engines and steam hoists^ manufacture 
of cast iron rails, chairs, sleepers, etc., etc. Electrical energy has been substituted where 
possible for steam motive power and a new erecting shop for repairs to locomotives,, 
which can accommodate 40 engines, was bnilt in 1908. There are 61 Europeans and 2,645 
Indians employed. • Besides executing all repairs to locomotives and plant generally, the- 
manufactures of the workshop have obviated the necessity of importing spares, excepting 
Boilers, wheels, frames, and tubes.” '■ 

“ Signal and Interlocking Workshops, — These workshops are intended for the manu- 
facture of all works connected with Bailway Signalling and Interlocking. Articles are- 
here : — (t) either wholly manufactured and put together, or (u) partially manufactured and 
then fitted to special gear or parts imported from England. 

Bailway Station Yards and all signals are now connected up and controlled from one- 
or more poiilts in the yard by cabinmen, and these oabinmon are themselves controlled by 
iho Station Master by means of Electric Frames and Transmitters. By this means, the respon- 
sibility of everything, which takes place in a yard, whether for shunting operations or for- 
the reception or departure of trains, rests actually with one head, the Station Master. 

The schemes, necessary to work on these lines, are worked out by the Signal Engi- 
neer and the gear, fittings, etc., necessary for the work are manufactured in the workshops,, 
and erected and maintained by the Signal Department. 

The nature of the work turned out in the workshops comprises all manner of wrought- 
and cast iron gear and fittings, woodwork, brasswork and repairs of every description. 
Tho manufacture may, roughly, be divided into two branches— Jlfec/iamcof, under* 
which come cast and wrought iron* Interlocking frames for cabins, signals 'complete with 
all fittings, wire, etc., yard gear, consisting of cast and wrought iron brackets, cranks, rod- 
rollers, rodding, etc., lamp manufacture; and ElectriccCl, under which come miniature control- 
frames for Station Masters, repairs and testing of Phonopores and Telephones, other electri- • 
cal controls and fittings as used in Signal Works. 

Tho workshops started some 20 years ago in a small way, have been growing ■ 
ever since, being at the present time about four times as large os they were in 1900. With 
tho rapid udvanco of Bailway signalling, due to the importance placed on mechanical and elec- - 
tricul control of stations and their yards, it is reasonable to expoctthat with the steady growth 
of trafiic these works will double themselves within the next few years. The*presont work- 
shops cover an area of 5*20 acres and cost approximately Es. 3,00,000.^ The average daily 
working strength of tho workshop is:— Skilled labour 650 men ; Unskilled labour 250 men ;; 
Total POO men. 

'Jho work manufactured is of a special lino, and though ordinal^ fitters, blacksmiths • 
and 111 ! uiu'killed labourers are given work, tho mistry and all supervising staff abovo his 
standing (salary Bs. 50 and more) requiro special training. In past years it was the practice • 
to get experienced Foremen trained on English Railways out from home, but during the last 
five or si.x years an Apprentice Class of educated Anglo-Indians and Indians has been 
started. I'hi'SP, after five jears apprenticeship and the satisfactory passing of periodical 
eznminations, arc appointed as Inspectors of Interlocking, carrying a salary of fromBs. 100* 
to Es. 400 per mensem. At tho present time there are alront six Anglo-Indian and six or 
more Indian Inspectors working on tho railway and proving satisfactory and capable 
workmen. There are about twelve apprentices going through a course of training and 
though tho liomc trained man is still found a necessity, yet tho needs of tho department, will,, 
in the future, be met to a great extent from this local source of supply. 

T!i»* whole department is being steadily improved and expanded, one of tho most - 
reci-nt additions being a complete set of Brett-s' Patent Hammers, whereby all small wrought 
iron work is stamped out and not fashioned by hand. This is a great labour and lime sav-- 
ing appliance and when in full swing, it is expected that this stamping gear will enable tho 
depr.rtm'-nt to reduce tho number of wrought iron contractors, working within the shop • 
Trail*, fn-rn Cve to two.” 

Fonnerly, roughly speaking, about 70 to 80 per cent, of wrought and cast iron fittings • 
other gt-ar were imported from England. At tho present time nearly every thing is 
locally, the parts obtained from home having been reduced to about 10 percent, 
of t h tj r. Nearly .ill tho row material is, of course, got from England, but every part of tlio 

JL ciar.ica! t<.d K'ectric.al machinery for Interlocking is mannfactured in the workshops. - 
'll; 5 c-f.lr ir.ftnrjfnctoriL- i article imported complete, being pipe rodding, signal wire and chain, 
r"'-.'.' t<-!. phosefl and electrical block instrnments; and thc.so arc got out owing to- 
the Let of euitat-le machinerj' for their mannfaclnro. By having their own Signal Jlanu- 
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factory, the Eailway effects a great saving and almost altogether eliminates all profits of the 

private mannfactnrer and middle man. _ o* i ixr i. 

"English and American Railways meet a great part of their supply from Signal W ort- 
shops run by private companies^ and very naturally thrae companies, catering as they nearly 
always have to do, for two or more railways, are extensive, and possess the latest machinery 
and most modern labour saving appliances. Even with these, the workshops here would 
compare very favourably, for from one centre this shop is able to snpply the needs of a Ifti’gfi 
Eailway like the Nortli-W estern and also that of the O. & B. Railway and practically 
Twnl-BB every thing that goes out, which is no less than works at home do. 

The yearly out-turn of cast iron work formerly averaged about 450 tons ; to-day the 
yearly out-turn amounts to no less than 1,440 tons. Wrought iron work has also gone up in 
like proportion, and the machine and erecting departments of the workdiops have had 
naturally to expand similarly to deal with this supply. The total annual expenditure of the 
workshops is now estimated at over 22 lakhs of rupees. 

Carriage and Wagon Shops.— The erection of the Carriage and Wagon Shops wns com- 
menced in 1906 and the buildings were completed in 1910. The walled in area of the shops 
comprises 192 acres, of which 20^ acres is covered by buildings. The work is designed 
primarily for the construction of new Carriage & Wagon Stock and also for dealing Avith 
the repairs to the stock of the line. The cost of the buildings, gas factory, permanent way, 
crane, columns and girders eto. was 51 lakhs and the cost of the machinery and equipment 


Es, 21 lakhs. 

The working-strength consists of 4,900 men, the work being divided into two main 
branches, the one dealing with the timber for the construction of the body of the vehicle aud. 
the other for the construction of the steel frame work for the underframes and wagons. 

The shops for dealing with the timber work comprise the Saw mill. Scantling shop. 
Marking . out shop. Wood Machine shop. Building shop. Cabinet and Trimming shops. The 
steel framework branch consists of the TJnderframe shop. Smithy, Wheel shop, Fitting shop 
and Machine shop, and the shops common to both branches of the work are tho Electric 
lighting shop. Lifting shop. Gas lighting. Brake shop. Carriage and Wagon Repair shops 
and the Paint shop.” 

The main principle of carrying out tho work is for the raw material to enter at one 
end of the shops and be gradually passed forward until the completed vehicle is past on 
the-Iine for traffic. Double handling of material has been eliminated Avhorovor possible. 
The timber logs are received in the log yard and are stacked below the overhead travelling 
crane. From here they are drawn as required and passed into the Saw mill whore the logs 
are ent into varions rough sizes. The Saw mill machineiy consists of log band aiws, circul.ar 
and frame saws all of which are electrically driven. In this shop 223 tons of timber log.s are 
cot up monthly. The timber is then cut up into scantlings aud passed on to tho Marking 
shop where it is marked out for boring or machining and forwarded to the Machine shop, where 
the necessary machining of the timber is carried out. From tho Machine shop the timber is 
passed to the Carriage building shop. Repair shop or Cabinet shop as required and used for 
the erection of now carriages aud carriage furniture and for the repair of existing vehicles, 
as the case may be. 

In the other branch of tho work, most of the steel and iron work for tho nndorframes 
and carriage bodies is obtained from England and tho nuderframes are erected in tho 
nnderframe shops, and then passed to the Building shops, for tho cJirriago bodies to bo 
erected thereon. In the case of all steel wagons, those are obtained complete from England 
and erected in shops. » 

The smithy at present chiefiy deals with repairs and also the manufacture of iron Avork 
from the raw material. About 20 per cent, of tho iron work for roA'onue renewals, which Avas 
formerly imported, is now made from tho lavr material. When tho machinery and plant for 
this ^op is completed and in fall working order, it is expected that most of tho light iron work 
will be made from the raw material. Abont 100 tons iron work is turned out monthly. The 
non Maohine shop and Fitting shop deal with tho machining and finishing of iron AA'ork 
and fittings. The Wheel shop deals with repairs to wheels, tho Avhccls Avlion nccossarr 
DGiDg r6-axled and ro-tyred, all new wheels boingf iioportcd, 

lA the Crriage and Wagon Lifting shops, the vehicles are lifted and all running P'*'’ ■ 
repaired. The whole of the stock of tho line comprising 2,024 citriBSi’i' 

22,777 wagons are lifted and examined once in cA’ery 12 months. 

P,;.,* carna^B and existing carriages, which hai'c been repaired, nro finished if 
faint shop, where they are placed for painting, and infcmal decoration. 

u 1 tho Jafest practice in Cnrringo mid 

ruction, each shop being equipped Avith the most modern typo inaohinorv driven 

o'^e'headeltmtrically driven travelling cranc!^uVdsnr/s<‘‘^^^^ 


theworks being the largest o//heiV kind m/iirf/fl. . " op->iroil ana 
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Capecitjof Sav mill 455 logs or 223 tons monthly. 

Do. Building shop 48 units or 24 bogde carriages 
monthly. 

Do. Carriage Bopair shop 150 units monthly. 
Do. Faint shop 300 do. 

Do. Coaching lifting do. 320 - do. 

Do. Goodis do. do. 400 do. 

Do. do. repairs 288 do. 

Do. Forge and Smithy 100 tons of iron work 

monthly. 

Notb.— A unit is one-fonr wheeled rehide. 

A ho^e vehide is equal to two-four wheelers. 


ceivers of gas lightod carriages. The works 
are also equipped with a fits protection scheme 
consisting of a 53,000 gallon high service tank 
and a system of high pressure water pipes 
and hydrants served by electrically driven 
pumps. There is also a 300,000 gallon low 
service tank, serving a system of water sumps, 
placed at intervals round the buildings and 
to work in conjunction with . a travelling 
petrol fire engine. The 'marginal table 


gives 

the ont-lnm capacities of the various shops when fully employed.” 
jf^drarlS- increase in the number of coolies employed on Eailuray construction 

^ construe- (and their dependants) from 16,721 to 30,140, t.e., by 80 per cent, would appear 
to be more or less in keeping with the extension of Railways, but the present 
<6roup 104). figures do not represent the total strength of such workmen, the majority of them 
having appeared as coolies without qualification in group 167. 'J'he Departmental 
total of coolies employed on the Railway lines is 83,746, while the actual workers, 
returned in the occupation table, aggregate 17,881 only. 

638. The Post, Telegraph and Telephone Services are the exclnsiye means 

of support of 23,787 persons now against 


Post Office, 
Telegraph 
Tde- 
phone Ser- 
vices. 
<0rder 23>) 


Class of persons employed. 

Enroponns and 
Anglo-Indians. 

Indians. 

Postal Depabtuent. 




Grand Total 

«•< 

52 

10,629 

(al Fotlal (Proper) . ,. 


60 

9,723 

Snporrisiog OfBccrs 


9 

C8 

Post Unsters 


14 

609 

Miscellaneons agents 


1 

2,277 

Clerks 


26 

1,290 

Postmen, etc. ••• 



3,395 

Koad establishment ... 



2,084 

(h) JlaiUcay Hail Service, Total 

a a. 

2 

723 

Saperrising Officers... 

• aa 

1 

16 

Clerks and sorters ... 


1 

487 

Mail guards, eta ... 



220 

(c) Comiined Ofieers. Total 

at* 

— r 

243 

SigDallcrs 

aa. 

a.. 

85 

Messengers, etc. 

... 

... 

158 

TELEOBAPn Depabtment. 




Total 

... 

877 

im 

Admioistmtire cstablislimcat 


13 

2 

Signalling 


364 

81 

CICTICS ••• aae 




75 

Skilled laboor 

•aa 

aaa 

817 

Unskilled labour 


aa- 

' 594 

Mersengers, etc 

aaa 

• •• 

352 


Bank mana- 
gers, money 
lenders, etc- 
(Order 2t.) 


Brekerr 

etc- 

<C-rdtr LJ), 


18,953 in 1901. . This is in accordance 
with the extension of postal and tele-, 
gi'aphic connections. The strength of the 
establishment, ascertained through the 
Departmental heads, is noted in the margin. 
The wonderful organization of the Postal 
Department is worked by only 62 
European and Anglo-Indians and 10,689 
Indians. Of these two Europeans and 723 
Indiana belong to the Railway Mail Service 
and 243 Indians are attached to Combined’ 
Post and Telegraph Offices. The Tele- 
graph Department has 13 European and 
Anglo-Indian Officers and 364 Signallers, 
while there are two Indian ■ Officers, 
81 Indian signallers, 76 clerks, 317 
skilled workmen and 946 other servants. , 
Against the Departmental total of 12,589 
persons in Postal and Telegraphic service, 
the number of actual workers shown in 
table XVA, is only 8,622. But the 2,278 
miscellaneous agents in the Postal Depart- 
ment are Sub-Postmasters who are nOt 
regular employes and only receive small 
allowances for carrying on postal work in 
addition to their other duties. Some of the road establishment, who are mailcart 
men have been returned in group 99 and the runners often take up the service 
of the Postal Department as a work subsidiary to their principal occupation of 
agriculture. The difference in the two sets of figures is, therefore, only apparent. 

Sub-Ctass V,— Trade, 

639. A.s a corollary of the freer circulation of money, the number of 
persons living on occupations connected with banking and money lending has 
increased from 179,501 to 193,890, i, e., by 8 per cent., altbongh the growth has 
Ijccn dwarfed by the establishment of numerous Banks and Mutual relief funds, 
with co-operative credit, which carry on banking on an extensive scale, while the 
shareholders continue to belong to their respective principal occupations. The 
group is strongest in all the districts of the Delhi Division except Simla, the 
districts of the Lahore Division, Hoshiarpur, Jullundur and Gujrat and the 
Patiala State. 

040. The number of brokers is on the decline, as the establishment of 
ags'ncics for the tran.aaction of various kinds of transfers of property and of shops 
with fured prices, which encourage direct dealing, has reduced the necessity of 
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working in special branches of trade, have 
riate head, instead of beihg included under 


-Gnirat 

Amritsar 
■Sialkot ' 


11,52? 

3,726 

8,445 

6,259 


Multan . ■ ■. 
Patiala 
Lahore 
Baharralpar 


-4,670 

4,552 

4,163 

4,017 


Guiran^rala 

Lahore 

Sialkot 

Jullundur 

Jhang 


2,779 

2,773 

2,603 

1,356 

1,898 


Gurdaspnr 

Amritsar 

Hosbiarpur 

Multan 

Montgomeiy 


1,544 

1,506 

1,310 

1,201 

1,179 


middlemen. Moreover brokers etc., 

now been classed under the appropriate _ 

this group. The strength of the group has fallen 43 per cent, since laoi. 

^ 6^. Trade in textile has been Tery brisk indeed during the past 10 years Trade in 
and the growth of the population depending upon this source of income from 58,778 piecegoods, 
to 1 18 260 i.e., to almost double the figures of 1901 is nothing to be wondered etc. 

’ ’ at. The largest figures have been returned from (Order 26.) 

the districts noted in the margin. 'ITie figures 
of Gup at, which tops the list, would appear ^o 
be suspicious, but the manufacture of cotton 
check and other cloth there and the old trade route to Kashmir, which though less, 
important now compared with those through Rawalpindi and Sialkot, lias yet 
not been ^ven up altogether, place the district in a favourable position in respect 
•of trade in cotton and woollen piece-goods. 

642. Trade in skins does not engage any considerable proportion of the Trade in 
-population, but its growth during the past few years has been phenomenal. Only akins etc. 
6,482 persons lived by this trade in 1901, hnt as many as 29,762 now belong to (Order 27.) 
the profession. A great impetus has been given to the export of raw hides by the 
imposition of heavy duties in European countries on tanned leather, while uncured 

skins are exempt from taxation*. An idea of the way in which raw hides 
etc., are being drained off can be formed by a visit, at any time of the year, to 

the goods ofi&ce of any of Uie larger railway 
stations in the Province. The trade is mostly 
in the hands of Khojas and the largest 
figures are found in the districts noted in 
the margin. 

643. Trade in metals is insignificant, although it is coming into proroi- Trade in 
nence the strength of the group having risen from 486 in 1901 to 5,918. The metals, 
principal branches of the trade are sale of sewing machines, steel trunks, cane (Order 29.) 
press and other machinery, as also of articles connected with building and furni- 
ture, such as scissors, hinges, locks and the like. 

644. Trade in pottery, on the other hand, is on the decline and the Trade in 
number of persons dependent on this occupation has fallen from 12,617 to 933. pottery. 
The demand is now confined to articles which are Sold largely by the manufac- (Order 80.) 
-turers themselvest and the shops, at which earthen work is sold, can now he 
counted every where on fingers ends. The use of earthen chirdghs (lamps) has 

■gone completely out of fashion and cooking utensils, dishes, etc., of clay are 
seldom requisitioned except by the poorest classes. 

645. Only 277,996 persons have now been entered as depending on trade other trade 
in food-stuffs other than drinks and on hotels, serais, etc., against 717,711 in 1901. in food 
This decrease is due maiuly to the classificatiou under group 135 (shopkeepers Btoffs. 
unspecified) of the universal supplier of the villages, who stocks cloth, tobacco, (Order 38.) 
oil etc., besides food gi’ains. ^ But it is also true that the extension of Railways 

und the consequent establishment of the agencies of large exporting firms, at 
most of the Railway Stations, has driven out of the market a very large number 
•of average grain dealers, who used to carry on business as the connecting link 
between the seller of surplus produce in the village and the larger gi'ain deMer 
of the Mandis (trading centres). 

The sale of fish, in the towns, is not sufficiently large to afford whole time Fish dealers, 
•occupation to a large number of traders. In the rural tracts, the fishermen sell hs). 
the fish they catch. The number returned under this group has fallen from 
•3,366 to 656. But^ this does not mean that the actual workers and dependants, 
who live by dealing in fish, are no more than 656. A number of shopkeepers sell 
■fish along with some other articles, which usually constitute his principal occnpa- 
rion. Grocers and sellers of vegetable oil, salt and other condiments (group 117) 
have also suffered apparently by the exclusion of the village universal supplier. ' 

The Provincial figures .for vegetable, fruit and betel leaf sellers, etc., have Vegetable 
gone down from 162,389 to 91,240, i.e , by 44 per cent. This can he. accounted 
for only by the general causes of decline of population and the tendenov in thel1fJrl“*’*“* 

• See Latifi’s Industrial Pun 3 ab, page 100.' — ^ — (QroaplSO.) 

t The strength of potteries has increased, see paragraph 632. 
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smaller towns to combine tbo occupation with other kinds of trade. Tho decrease 
is much smaller (only 9 per cent.) in tbo three cities. 

(“oaiora Grain and pulse denim’s have decreased by 72 per cent., but the real- 

(Gronpm”' 1901 ... 328,803 Variation is not anything like so groat. Tho mm, id or par» 

1011 ... 00,807 cMji shop, which combines tho snlo of all kinds of foodstuffs 

from grain, pulses and flour to sugar, salt, spices, tobacco, tea and oil, with textiles 
,and miscellaneous articles such as matches, &c., and is so common in tho niral 
tracts, has been excluded from this head and classed in group 185 ‘ Miscel- 
laneous.’ But there is also a real contraction in tho strength of large grain 
dealers, owing to the diversion of trade in food grains from the trading centres 
to most Railway stations and tho direct dealing of tho European exporting 
f firms with the producers. 

Tobacco, Tjig sellers of tobacco, opium, etc., have decreased from 10,006 to 

7,647, but it must not bo inferred that there is any real fall in the consumption 
(Group 122 ), tobacco. Oigai’s and cigarettes, which ore sold by general merchants along 
with other articles, have largely replaced tho country tobacco, and this 
explains tho decrease in the number' of indigenous tobacconists. The cheap- 
cigarettes of American manufacture! which can be had at the rate of 10 for 9 
pies or those manufactured at Monghjr (in Indio) and sold at 4 to a pice (3 pies), 
are now used freely by the artizons and menial seiwants, including sweepers,, 
partly because smoking the bubble bubble is going out of fashion obd partly owing 
to the convenience of being able to smoke at all odd times, sitting, walking or lying 
down without being tied down to the encumbrance of a bubble bubble, which needs 
water, tobacco, chilatn (the fire receptacle) and fire before it can be made use of. 

Notwithstanding an efficient control of the sale of 
intoxicating drugs, the prohibition of the cultiva- 
tion of poppy and tho restriction of opium licenses 
from 1,655 in 1900-01 to 1,057 in 1910-11, as noted 
in the margin the consumption of opium has risen 
from 54,458 seers .to 63,372 or from 50 to 58 tons. 
The sale of hemp has decreased but slightly from 
119,614 seers to 116,884. 

Dealers in Only 9,006 porsous have been retunied under the group “ Dealers in 

and*pi|r^* sheep, goats, etc.,” against 85,048 in 1901. This seems to be according to facts,. 
(Group 123). as the number of dealers is limited. The persons .selling sheep, goats, etc., to the 
butchers are really breeders or shepherds and the decrease here seems to have 
been compensated by an increase under group 12. 

Trade in 646. Trade in ready made clothing and toilet requisites is on the increase- 

ready made This is a very extensive group embracing the sellers of ready made clothes, boots 
clothing, and shoes, socks and other hosiery, umbrellas, soap, lace, scents, combs, trouser- 
etc. . strings and hair ribbon, tooth powder, turbans, bats, caps, etc. These occupations- 
(Order 84). are strongest in the cities and larger tewns. 

Trade in 647. Trade in article.s of luxury now supports 28,702 persons against 

articles of 33,271 in 1901, not that such trade has decreased but because the general 
luxury &c. merchants are taking more and more articles of luxury within their purview. The- 
(Order 39). only noticeable feature is the decrease in publishers, booksellers, dealers in 
musical instruments, etc., sellers (group 133) from 5,812 to 2,827 or by . 51 per 
cent. The Press Act prevents the multiplication of publishers of limited means- - 
and the larger book sellers are monopolizing the trade to the discomfiture of the 
smaller shopkeepers, who are being driven out of the trade. 

Trade of 648. Under trade of other sorts, there is a large increase from 370,831 

other sorts, to 676,945. The chief component of this group is the common parch-dn (miscella- - 
(Order 41). neons) or nun, tel (salt and oil) shop. The -wide range of articles sold on such . 
shopi:oeperB shops made it difficult to classify shops of this type and it was decided eventually 
otherwise to include it in this group. As many as 652,220 persons or 96 per cent, of the 
(Groop ms). group depend upon shops of this kind. 

SubmCtass VI.— Public Force. 

Army. 649. According to the Census returns, 65,299- men are employed in the- 

imperinJ^*^' Iniperfal Army (group 139).. fllese figures include soldiers, employed outside the ' 
Army. Frovioce, who happened to be at their homes, at the time of the Census, and camp- 


Year. 

Opium lieentes. 

Wholesale. 

BeUitl. 

1 

Total 

1900.01 ... 
1910.11 ... 

239 

144 

1,41C 

013 

1,635 

1,057 
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followers.* Tbo corresponding figure of 1901 was 46,86?. The increase is du'emain- 
British officers ... .... ... 959 jy to the growth of the Keservists unit. With theuT 

dependants, persons in Military service 118,217 
muster strong, compared with 94,217 in 1901. 
The marginally noted figures show the actual 
Btrengthof thelmperial Army in the Province. The 
total 42,791 does not include Reservists. It may he 
of interest to note that 23,310 of the 25,473 
Indians serving in the Imperial Army stationed 
within the Province, in March 1911, were Panjabis, 
distributed in the manner indicated in the margin. 

the Imperial Army outside the 


British iramiit rind non<otH' 
Tnissioned officers nnd moa 
Indian officers, non.«ommis3ion' 
cd officers nnd men ... •• 

Total ' 

Axiillcty ... ... .* 

Cbvalir ... .. 

Sappers and Miners 

Inianti^ ... ... .. 

Transport Ckirps and Cadres 


16,359 

25.478 

2,826 ' 
4,893 
196 
13,386 
6,600 


■ tar, 400 

The number of Panjabis serving in . 

Province, on Ist May, 1911 was : — In India 69,173, outside India 2,218. 


The present strength of the army of the Native States including followers Army Natira 

and dependants, is 19,012 against 23,224, ten years 
i^o. The number of actual workers is compared in (Group i 4 o.>.: 
the margin with the Departmental figures. The differ- 
ence of 430 obviously represents men on leave, etc. 


Actnnl •worhots TaMo XV A 
Strength according to Dc. 
partmcntal Ggnrcs 


9,375 

8,945 


430 


nilfcrcDCo .. 

650. The Police Force, according to the ocenpation table, consists of 27,412 Police, 
actual workers and 39,912 dependants making a tot al of 67,324. The correspond- (Oraer 44) 
ing strength of 19C1, shown in Subsidiary Table VII, is 84,471, which would mean Police, 
a decrease of 20 per cent., but these figures are not reliable as one of the old groups % 

(No. 4 constables, messengers, warders, etc.) has had to be split up, by mle of 
thumb, to obtain tbo figures corresponding to tbo present strength of constables. 

The variation has apparently been in tbo opposite direction. aTbe actual number 
of officers and men employed in tbo Police, in March 1911, according to the 
Departmental returns, was 26,086. The slight excess of 1,326, in the Oensns 
returns, evidently represents men on leave, as shown by tbe fact that the district 
of Rawalpindi, which borders on tbe North-West Frontier Province, alone exhibits 
an excess of 790 in the Census figures. Similarly the Attock and Mianwali 
Districts show excesses of 198 and 117, respectively, over tbe Departmental figures. 

That the Police Force has expanded, is obvious from the fact that tbe 
sanctioned strength of 1 901 (officers and men) was only 17,976, which means 
an increase of 45 per cent, in the actual workers, according to the Departmental 
figures, and assuming that the proportion of dependants remains the same, there 
has probably been about an equal increase in the total strength of the population 
supported by this occupation. 

■Village watobmon and their dependants now number only 61,178 against voiago 
161,360 in 1901. Village chaulddars are not always whole-time servants and conse- watchmen, 
quently many of them have returned themselves under tbe occupation, which they (Group U 3 ,y 
pursue when they are off duty, as is dear from tbe foot that against tbe Depart- 
mental figures of 37,1 79 for village chaulddars, daffadars and jamadars, the number 
of actual workers under this group, shown by the Census returns, is only 20,162. 

It may also be noted, in support of tbe above explanation, that 2,795 rent-payers * 

and 268 field labourers have returned chauMdari as their subsidiary occupation. 

Sub-Class VU.—PubUc Administration, 

651. Persons dependent for their means of livelihood on public adminis- p^iUio Ad- 
trationhave increased over 15 percent., during the past 10 years, and nowministra* 
aggregate 150,885 or 6 per mlHe of the total population. 45 .) 

Service of British Government would appear to show a decrease of 10 service of tho 
per cent., but this is due to the classification of all employes of the Native States state, 
under the corresponding group, in 1901, instead of being classed separately, ^q^oup 144 ) 
Taking the service of British Government and the Native States together, there 
has been a substantial increase of 15 per cent. There can be no doubt about the 
expansion of the setwice of the State in British territory. 

The service of the Native and Foreign States embraces 24,681 persons, the gc„ico of the 
largest figures coming from the prominent Punjab state of Patiala (9,897). For Native ond 
reasons given in the preceding paragraph, the figures of 1901 were not reliable fSZT 
and consequently the increase (from 8,222), shown in Subsidiary Table VII, is (Group 14S.) 
greatly exaggerated. 

* There _woro 16 females among the comp loUowers. 
t loclu^ng 4,090 stationed at Ab1»ttabad vrithont whom the total is 23,810. 
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Chaftxb 


<6rcmp 145a), 


Unnidpal 
and other 
local serrices, • 
.and Tillage 
officials, etOrt 
other than 
iratchmen. 
(Groups 146 
and 147.) 


Religion. 
<0rder 46.) 


Law. 

(Order 47.) 


Hcdicinc. 
(Order 48.) 


State. 

Actual 

tooriers. 

Lepenianis, 

Males. 

Males. 

Females. 

. Total 

42 

95 

284 


1 

4 

7 

Dojana 

1 

6 

12 

rataudi 

1 

3 

5 « 

Ealaia 

1 

«*• 

4 

Eahan 

1 

4 

6 

Simla Bill States 

28 

66 

170 

Alandi 

1 


5 

Snicet 

1 

1 

1 

EapnTtbala 

1 

4 

8 

Ualer Eotia 

1 

4 

10 

Faiidkot ' 

1 

1 

10 

Cbamba 

1 

2 

1 

Patiala 

1 


14 

Jind 

1 


11 

Babawalpnr 

1 

... 

20 


It was intended to stow their strength in 
a separate group (145 A.) but it w;as not 
found possible to complete the figures, owing 
to the persistent objection of the Nabha Dur- 
bar to allow these and some other figures 
being supplied by the Census Superintendent 
of the State. Such statistics, as have- been 
obtained from the other states,, are repro- 
duced, in an incomplete- form in the margin. 

The local ser-vices, including the Munici- 
pal, District Board, Cantonment servants, 
the zaildars, lambardars, patwaris, etc., now 
support 70,912 persons against 60,981 in 
1901, i.c., 16 per cent. more. This is due partly 
to the expansion of Local Self-government 


Sub-Ciass VHIj— Profession and Liberal Arts. 

652. The total strength of persons, depending on occupations connected with 
religion, is 342,553 or over 14 per mille. It has sho-vvn a small decrease of about 
]^per cent, chiefly because members ot the traditional priestly classes are receiving 
education and taking to productive occupations. In the distribution over groups, 
the attempt to classify the occupations correctly, according to the instructions, 
has resulted in variations from the corresponding figures of 1901. , Group 148 
(Priests, ministers, etc.), which contains the bulk of the population falling within 
the order, has gained about 29 per cent, at the expense of group 149 (religious 
mendicants, inmates of monasteries, etc.), group 150 . (catechists readers, church 
and mission service), which now includes only the missionaries, reciters of the 
Koran, the Hindu scriptures, and the Hranth Sahib, and group ,151 (temple, 
burial or burning ground service, etc.). 

653. The legal profession now claims 23,046 adherents against 29,95.5 in 
1901, which means a decrease of 23 per cent. The decrease has been caused by the 
gradual disappearance of the Kazi as a referee of religious and legal questions. 
The mullans or maulviSi who preside at mosques, etc.j generally officiate at the 
marriages and other ceremonies and also decide religious questions. They have, 
however, been classed under group 148 as priests, or ministers. The suppression 
of toutism appears to have led to a decrease in the number of persons passing 
as lawyers’ clerks, -without being attached to any particular la-^er. Other-wise, 
the legal practitioners, etc., appear to have grown considerably in numbers. 

654. The medical profession has shown a welcome increase of about 16 
per cent., the present strength being 49,496. The number of actual workers 
under each of the two groups included under this order, is compared in the 

‘ The ■■ 


o 

« 

1 ACTOan WOBEBBB. 


1 1811. 

1 1801. 

cu 

Oceopation. 





S 

o 

Moles, 

Females. 

Moles. 

Females 

1S4 

Medical prnctitioneia of all kinds 






inciading dentists, ocnlists and 
TCterinnry enifreons 

8,363 

438 

8,226 

764 

1S5 

Midwives, vaccinators, componnd- 






ers, nnrses, mossenrs, eta 

4,111 

7,175 

2,102 

6,382 


margm. 'J.ne old 
figures of group 154 
are not reliable as 
one of the old groups 
corresponding to it 
has had to be split up 
and the number of 
actual workers has 

had to be calculated proportionately. The number of medical practitioners 
of all kinds, both males and females, has increased, much more .than is 
indicated by the .figures,* - although it is possible that the well known 
shrinkage in the strength of the indigenous female doctors, who used to 
deal with diseases of infants, may have reduced the strength of female workers. 
The Ggnres connected -with group 155 admit of no doubt, as whole groups of 1903, 
have been classed against it. The increase in the number of midwives, vaccinators, 
compounders, nurses, etc., is obvious, and a very healthy feature of this growth 
is that the old hereditary but untrained mid-wife is being replaced veiy largely by 
femal-s properly trained at the various female hospitals. Examinations are held 
annually at the Medical College, Lahore, and diplomas and certificates are grant-, 

■ I’etsaiT ecriKaJ prtitiUOMrs, sccordiog to tbs ligores of Sabaidaiy Table VII, actcalljr show a decreue. 
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Ltidhiaea 


f JlidwivM 
IDai* 

• t Midwirr* 

AcnUw... 

fSIiJwjtCS 

laborf 

} JtJdwivM 
Ptih« ... . 

f MidwjTt* 


31 

SS 

n 

33 

10 

IR 

13 


( MMwirc.i 
"* I Daii 

{ MidwiTCfi 

Daid 

t Jtidwiveu 
•" i Dai* 

( Mldnrire* 
"• 1 D-iit 

J Jiidwirr* 
Eiaikol ...Jdj., 


Atnbala 

Jhvtsm 

Fa'.ial.i 

Rarsal 


ed to those passing the tests pro- 
scribed for midvrives find dai$ 
(nurses). The number of candi- 
dates who passed the examinations 
succcsefnllj, during the 10 jears 
(1903 — 1012), are noted in the 
margin by districts. That the 


supply of skilled Indian midvrives and nurses is totally inadequate, can be judged 
from the fact that on .an average only 14 date and 4 mid wives qualify cveiy 
year in the whole of the Province. 

655. The teaching establishment (e.xclnding technical instruction, e.y., Instniction 
medicine, law, music, etc.) maintains 40,131 people <0rdcr 49.) 
against 27,91 5 in 1901. The increase amounts to about p,cf-<i«n» 
44 per cent, and is commensar.alc with the spread of 
education. Tlie subject is discussed at length in (o^p uc,) 
Chapter VTII. The largest figures have boon returned 
from ihc chief educational centres noted in the margin. 

650. Theonly important groups under the head 
‘ Letter.®, arts and sciences ’ .are 159 and ICO. The*^. 
former, which includes authors, arlistt?, otc., not ."peci- 
fied in atn* other group, has decrerised in strength, 
owincr to closer .attention to the proper classification of. 
occupations. It may be noted that 234 actual workers 
with 5-}5 dependants (total 779) live by astrology and 
12 men in the whole IVorinco work .as horoscopj 
casler.s and have 13 dejwndanfs. Group ICO (music compo.®erR, ma'ter.*, players, 
etc.) has incre.ased from 46,5S2 to 126,071, t.c., by 175 per cent, in ten years, 

" ' and Jlir.lsfs 
hamoniom- 
oalv 

common in tovrn? but are also spreading to the stronger villages. 

Sub-Class fX.— Persons living on their own Income. 


J>*>lnc*vCT Sute, 
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C. 
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. 
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"r 

n 

o 

< 
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r.rn 
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Jailindns* 

tries. 



Harch 

Slarcb 


1901.^ 

1911. 

Under trial 

fisei 

1,101 

Oiril 

27j 

44 

Convicted 

12,604 

10,625 

Total 

13,457 

11,770 


Statistics OF jailfactosigs. 


Prisons for British Territory and printed in the margin,, 
also show a contraction of 13 per cent, in the strength" 
of prisoners. It is satisfactory that, in spite of an in- 
crease in the criminal work as evidenced by the larger 
number of under-trial prisoners, fewer persons are now- 
convicted, although the larger strength of civil prisoners 
is a somewhat ugly feature in the relation between the 
debtors and creditors. The lepers and insane, enumer-- 
atedinthe asylums,, . show an increase owing , to the 
popularity of these institutions. The subject has been dealt; with in Chapter X.. 
The industrial work performed by the prisoners is indicated by the marginal 

statistics. There are- 
20 jail factoriesin the 
Province, with 20 or- 
more workers, which 
afford industrial occu- 
pation to 2,855, or 17 
.per cent. , of thie total 
population of the jails,, 
and it is interest- 
ing that there are as- 
many as 1,225 skilled 
workmen against 882: 
unskilled, hands, whO' 
assist at the jail manu- 
f aoturesr— that . is to. • 
say, the professional 
talent of the prisoners 
does not remain quite 
unemployed . . while 
they are undergoing 
impri so nme n t . 
"Weaving, .particular- • 
ly in the line of carpet • 
{Dtirrie) making, is ■ 
^e commonest occu- 
pation provided to 
employ their time,the ■( 





1 

Classificatiok. ^ 




Directors, 
Supervisors 
and Oleriettl 
work. \ 

Workmm. 

Description. 

■fl 

a 

% 

Total operatirea. 

S 3 

^.5 

5^ 

§•“ 

1 

1 PC 

Indiana. - 

Skilled. 

S 

s 

n 

Total 

20 

2,355 

3 

245 

1,225 

882 

Tgsticg Ikdusikibs. 

Wearing factory 

8 

1 191 


36 

115 

41 

Cotton wearing, dorri, mnnj and obick 


i 



760 


making factory ... ... 

3 

1,244. 

2 

10 

478 

Muni factory 

1 

82 


41 

29 

12 

WooUen cai^^tand wearing factory... 

1 

4S 


4 

5 1 

89 

Metal Indcbtbies. 





1 


Blaekamitb’e work 

1 

28 

••• 

••• 

23 


iKDOSTBIEa CONNXCTKD WITH 







CHEMICAL PBOBUCTS. 

Paper factory ... ... 

6 

560 

1 

106 

187 

266 

IKPUSTBIES .OF SBE39, 
7iinonii^ «a« ••• 

1 

22 


... 

'22 

a*» 

FOBEHCBE iHDCStBIBS. 

Tent factory 

1 

71 


2 

40 

28: 

Chick factory ... ' 

1 

44 

••• 

22 

<14 

' 8 

CftQO Woric ••• eae ••• . ecf 

1 

22 

••• 

••• 

22 


iKDCSTBIES OF LCECBT. 

Printing press ... 

1 

SO 

1 

25 

8 

17 - 


Beggars. 

Tagrasts, 

prostitutes, 

etc- 

(Order 65). 


Multan, Montgomery and Ferozepore Jails having the' largest weaving factories; 
Paper is manufactured in the Delhi, Gujranwala, Multan, Kawalpindi, Gurdaspur- 
aud Ludhiana Jails ; but the industries suited to the tastes of the criminal classes, 
such as munj mat and chick weaving, cane work, tailoring, tent-making, .are not 
.nosclected. The Delhi Jail has a smiths’ shop and a printing press, as well. 

661. A decrease of 26 per cent.in thestrengthof beggars, vagrants, procurersi., 
“ prostitutes, criminals, gammers, etc., from 792,788 in 

1901 to 584,580, is a satisfactory feature of the occu- ■ 
pation returns. The distribution of the figures, by oc- • 
cupations, is given in the margin. No one returned 
himself as a receiver of stolen goods, or cattle poisoner, 
but some of the members of criminal tribes, who • 
had no ostensible means of livelihood, did hot mind 
their being put down as jar dyamposM — i.e., following- 

criminal pursuits. Of these, 624 entries are found in 

Karnal, 210 in Gurdaspur, 66 in Bohtak, 59 in Sialkot, 53 in Ferozepore, 21 in 

Gurgaon, 19 in Gujrat, 99 in Nabha, 73 in Bahawalpur- 
and 10 in Patiala. And 174 persons were found living 
solely on gambling. The ‘localities to which most 
of the entries belong are noted in the mar^n. The- 
figurcs are by no means an indes of all the gambling 
that goes on, particularly in the larger cities ani 
toivns, where the professional gamblers go about under 
the garb of one occupation or another. 


Ocenpation. 

strength. 

Criminal pnracita 


1,482 

UcRgnta 


572,845 

Prostitntps ... 


5,557 

Bbarai 


4,522 

(laablera 


174 

Total 

••• 

584,580 


liccaliiy. 

Total. 

j 

Actnal 

work. 

CM. 

Kh.-.wali ... 

! 4S 

11 

iVmtS'c.rir 

45 

20 

CirrrA-Mpsr «. 

16 

8 

... ... 

14 

0 

Attock ... „ 

n 

4 

Bkit.f'cr ! 

9 

a 

if 

' 5 

4 
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niBCDssiox or thi statishcs. C Punjab, IfiU- 

Di»triet. 

Delhi 

Ambsl)! 

Unltnn 

Xo. 

730 

r>s? 

4B3 

DiMrkl. 

Lslioro 

Araritsnr 

J*'o. Prostitutes aro most 

403 common in towns as th 0 mar- 
ginal figures will indicate. 


DiMtiCi. or SOUc. 

No. ;! P:«rict or Sfcll", 
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23,149 ',1 Ferflcoporo 

C3.CP3 

nahAW.ali>ar ... 
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lAvhnix* 

C5,7S2 ;i f8nrti:t»p3r 

225a-; 

Sislkn'. 

Cl. PCS 11 llo^hiArpur ... 

ci.soo 

GujraowtiU 

C4.50C 1: Mor.sjromcrj- ... 

20,P23 

Awritwr 

Cj.no ;• shuhper 

C0,C33 

Lyalljinr 

C4.035 ;• 

W4. 


hrultan is known for nbundanco of 
beggars, bnfc tbo fignres of Patiala aro 
the largest and some of tho other dis- 
tricts also show equally largo figures. 
The districts and states with more than 
20,000 l)eggars aro named in tho 
margin. 


'Local DlGtribution. 


Gfi2. Tho distribution of the population of each Natural Division into Distriba- 

the main head-* of Agricultnro, Indnstir, Trade, tionlby 
Professions and Liberal Arts, Domestic ser^nce Kataral 
and Others is illnsimtcd by Ibcmarginnl diaginm. Divisions. 
It will be scon that Agrionlturo is of prime 
importance in tho Himalayan, while it stands at 
ahoul tho same level in tho other three Natural 
Divisions. Helativcly, Industry is of somewhat 
irreater importance in tho Sub-IIiraalayan tract 
than in tho Other divi.rions, and Trade engage-; 
th<» largest proportion of tho population in tho 
Ind<i-Gaugotic Plain. Professions and Liberal 
Arts are patronized about equally in tho Indo- 
Gatigetic Plain and ilto Sub-liimalayan tract 
but tliey are of comparatively lo«s iraportanco 
in the North-West Dry Area. Tho demand 
for Domestic Service is also greatest in tho 
tw‘» former dhusions. Pj(sture and Other 
oeeup-itions support tho largest proportion of 
the population in tho North-West Dry Area 
and the IHmnlnyan Division is the weakest, in 
resjicct of nil classes of occupations except 
Agriculture. The rcason.s for the importance 
. of particular occupations in each Natural Din- 

sion have already been explained. 


FUNSTDMAL ffiSTRSUTCN OF 

4 FOPUjrroN or each natural 
OYEDN 
BCD2HS3S 

ASTTiacnstt — - m ptotlsssks 

rcxHrnrr r= i ussiu. A-vra 

■nuot n osETs cco-cfr? 


1 cncscsirArwso 

|«r9iejLt 
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UlSIHibUlEJN OF KAiN REUCONS" 
' ^ BY OCCUPATOfr 

EniB£3:»2D 

icncuLTunc-- -na rrA/xcJca aa 
etxarm - - • - C3 uxm. atts ^ 

T7M3C-- - • - “C3 BSMCSTC CEnVCCO 

^ oTHEnoasTATOcsa 


GG3. The diagram printed in the margin shows the distribution of the Diatribn- 

followei-s of each of tho main i-eligions, by occupa- tion by ret 
lions. Jloro than half tbo Hindus (5-1-1 per mille) ligion. 
live on Agricultnro, ono-Gfth of tborn (200 per 
inillfr) are supported by Industry, 1001*0 tlinn one- 
ninth (115 per mille) by Trade, 8 per cent, by 
Professions and Liberal Arts and 28 per mille by 
Domestic Service. Tho Sikhs are mainly ngri- 
cnltnral, with 729 per millo earning their liveli- 
hood by that occupation. Only 12 per cent, of 
them depend npon Industry and 6 per cent, on 
Trade. Trade is tho mainstay of tho Jains and 
supports 805 per millo of them. Their share in 
Agricnltuix) and Industry is, therefore, very insig- 
nificant. Very few Jains arcj in domestic sexwico 
(only 6 per millo). Tho Muhammadans depend 
U]ion Agriculture somewhat more than tho 
Hindus, but less than tho Sikhs (577 per mille), 
and they also take a largo share in Industry (224 
per mille). But only 28 per mille of them live 
on Trade. Pasture, Government soiwico ^parti- 
cnlai'ly Public Force) and other occuuations not 
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mentioned above, support about 17 per cent, of the Muhammadan population. 
The Christians are about equally divided between Agriculture and Industry 
(376 and 325 per mille respectively). Only 2 per cent, of them are dependent on 
Trade, but they have the largest proportion of persons living on Govern- 
ment service (particularly in the Army, EailwJiy, etc.) and other occupations 
not specided above. 

Occupations The converse of the above distribution, viz., the composition of each main 

occupation by religion is illustrated by the mar^ 
ginal diagram. It will be seen that while, with 
reference to the proportion of each religion, the 
Sikhs are far more dependent on agriculture than 
the followers of other religions, the Muham- 
madans represent more than one-half (505 per 
mille) of the agricultural population as a whole. 
The Hindus come next with 339 persons per mille 
and the Sikhs stand third with 150 per mille. 
The Christians contribute only 5 per mille to 
Agriculture. Similarly, in spite of the Christians 
showing the largest proportional dependence on 
Industry, the Muhammadans owing to their pre- 
ponderance contribute 6 out of every 10 to the 
industrial occupations, the Hindus represent' 356 
and the Sikhs 71 per miUe, while only 13 per 
mille of the industrial population is Chi-istian. 
Of every thousand li-ving by trade, 640 are 
Hindus, 219 Muhammadans, 114 Sikhs, and only 
24 Jains, although Trade is the principal som’ce 
of their income. The Christians represent only 8 per mille of the population 
dependent on Trade. The Muhammadan religion includes about half the popula- 
tion belonging to Professions and Liberal Arts (the largest 6gures being those of 
religious’mendioants and singers, etc.) 445 per mille thereof are Hindus, 52 per 
mille Sikhs. 15 per mille Christians and 1 per mille Jains. The Muhammadans 
also take the largest share in Domestic Service (520 per mille) ; the Hindus con- 
tribute 400, the Sikhs 71 and the Christians 9 per mille. 


oisTRtsunoN or maindccupatiqns 

% BY RELIGION 

REFERENCES 

HINDU -Ea KlUHOH ^ 


SIKH m CHRISTinN- - SI 

OTHERS- 



Distribu- 
tion 1)7 
caste. 

Adherence to 
traditional oc- 
enpation. 


664. The castes which have adhered most to their traditional occupations, 

are named in the 
margin, with the 
proportion of ac- 
tual workers still 
following that 
pursuit. It will 
be noted that the 
castes, which are 
agiicultnral by 
tradition, have 
found sufficient 
attraction in that 
pursuit. Of the 
artizans, the Su- 
nars, whose occu- 
pation is fairly 
lucrative, still 
have 838 per mille 
working as gold- 
smiths. No me- 
chanical appliance 
has yet replaced 


Oaste. 

Traditional occn- 
pation. 

Actual workers per 
mille following 
traditional occu* 
nations. 

Caste. 

Traditional occu- 
* pation. 

Actual workers perl 
raillo following 
traditional occu- 
pations. 1 

Eanet 

• •• 

Agriculturist ... 

938 

Moebi 


Shoe maker 

644 

Dogar 

• •• 

Uo. & cattle 

933 

Sayad 

..a 

Agriculturist and 

643 



breeders. 




Priest. 


Gujar 

• •• 

Agticul t n r i B t, 

921 

Kbokhar 

aaa 

Agriculturist ... 

631 



herdsmen and 


Arora 



Trader ... 

629 



milkmen. 


Jbinwar 

... 

Village menial ... 

627 

Aleo 

• •• 

Agiioulturist ... 

919 

Aloabal 


Agricultiirlst ... 

589 

GMrath 


Do. 

914 

Tarkhan 

• •• 

Carpenters 

589 

Saini 

... 

Do. 

891 

Lobar 


Ironsmitbs 

676 

Jat 

... 

Do. ... 

875 

Cbnhra 

... 

Scavenger 

574 

Snnar * 


Gold.smith 

838 

Faoir y 


Mendicants and 

572 

Eambob 


Agriculturist ... 

834 



beggars. 


Alain 

• •• 

Do. 

831 

Sansi 


Crime 

671 

Bajpnt 

• •• 

Do. and 

810 

Dhobi 

... 

Washermen 

671 



Alilitary service. 


Bharai 


Beggars 

564 

Avan 

••• 

Agriculturist ... 

799 

Dbanak 


Scavenger and 

647 

Nai 

... 

Barber 

752 



weaver. 


Agganral 

• •• 

Trader 

731 

Patban 

... 

Agriculturist and 

531 

BUoch 

• •• 

Agriculturist ... 

718 



Military service. 


Hall 

... 

Do. 

716 

Ebatii 

-T- 

Trade. 

529 

Qnresbi 

tfi 

Do. and 

679 

Kumbar 

... 

Potters 

529 



Priest. 


Ahir 

• •• 

Herdsmen and 

-505 

Jnlaba 

... 

Weaver 

678 



milkmen. 



cularly with the Gilette safety razor, has overcome the ancient scruples against such 
procedure and reduced the necessity of barbers, who consequently have only 752 per 
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mille left in their traditional occupation, the others striking out new lines for 
themselves. Other artisans like the Julaha, Mochi, Tarkhan, Lobar, Dhobi, and 
IKhmhar have been ready to lay their hand to whatever came in their way, while 
the trading castes of Arora and Khatri have-not found their traditional occupa- 
"tion large enough for them and, owing partly to the consequences of their banking 
relationship with the agriculturists and partly to adventurous tendencies, have 
-engaged a good deal in Agriculture and other occupations. The. menials and 
:scavengers have been no less anxious to better their position in society, by adopt- 
ing more honourable and remunerative professions. On the whole, 654 per mille 
•of the actual workers belonging to the castes noted in Imperial Table XVl , still 
adhere to their traditional occupations. 

The castes wliich have been the least conservative, in the matter of 

traditional occupation, are given in 
212 the mar^n. The criminal tribes 
of Hdrni and Bawaria have all but 
60 given up their hereditary pursuits^ 
so have the Mahtams, who are 
hunters by, profession and- the 
Pakhiwaras, also a criminal tribe, are not far behind. There is a marked ten- 
■dency among the low castes, such as, Dagi-Koli and Dumna to dissociate them- 
selves from their unclean professions. The Machhis, Mallahs, Musallis, and 
Labanas have gone in largely for other than their traditional occupations. The 
'Kashmiris, who come down mostly as weavers and traders, have settled down to 
-Agriculture and other pursuits. Rawals (or Jogi-Rawals) object to being called 
fortune tellers by profession and have only 236 per mille in their traditional 
occupation. All these are indications of emancipation from traditional bondage. 

The Brahmans seem, however, to have been obliged to adopt professions other 
-than those originally prescribed for them, which proved too small for the increas- 
ing population, in consequence of the relaxation of the discipline ordained for 
them. The SWkhs, who are really a mixed class of converts fi’om various castes 
-and immigrants from Arabia, have naturally not stuck to their traditional occu- 
pation and the majority of them have taken to such respectable avocations as 
.Service, etc. 

^ - » 

665. Agriculture, with its adjunct of cattle breeding, being the mainstay Professions 
■ 'Of this Province, has been most attractive to all the castes, those not originally 
connected with the cultivation of land trying to diange their traditional occupation, 
as will be clear from Subsidiary Table VIII, appended to this Chapter. Prom the 
Brahman, whose connection with land probably began, in the oldest days, as an 
occupier of a hermitage, with sufficient grounds for the grazing of his cows and, 

-later on, by gifts from the Ruling Chiefs, down to the Musalli, Chuhra and the 
criminal tribes, who have worked up to the stage of agricultural labourers, farm 
servants, and cultivators, every caste now owns or cultivates a certain amount 
-of land. 

The Barwalas, Chhimbas, Dhobis, Kashmiris, Khojas, Musallis, Machhis, 
and Sheikhs have taken largely to various branches of Industry, but all other 
-castes partake to a large or small extent, in industrial pursuits. 

Transport has mostly attracted Bilocbes 78 per mille, Kashmiris 54, 

-Khatris 6 1, Kumhars 100, Pathans 74, Sheikhs 55, and Arains 40. The Brahman 
-76, Harni 64, Jogi-Rawal 43, Kamboh 40, Pakhiward 284, Kumhar 28, Pathan 
•57, and Qassab 3 78, per mille, have taken largely to trade. 

The castes, sharing most in the Public Administration, are Khatri 47 per 
mille, Sayad 31, Sheikh 30, Moghal 26, Qureshi 23, Pathan 22, Kashmiri 19 per 
inille. Village Service embraces 18 per mille of Bawarias. Some of the highest 
castes have found an opening in domestic service, e.g.t 62 per mille of Sheikhs, 21 
-of Sayads, 19 of Qureshis and Rajputs, 41 of Pathans, . 28 of Moghals, 45 of 
Khatris, 33 of Brahmans, 18 of Aggarwals, and 22 of Aroras. 

The castes which live mostly by begging, etc., are Jogi-Rawal* 373, Mirasi 
364, Sayad 103, Sansi 99, Qureshi 93, and Musalli 58. ' ■ 

*Kot the oculist Kawals, hut'mdnly the Joji-Bairals hnown as Bhatras. 


'hlfichhi 295 Domna 

Bh^ ' 276 Mallah 

Kashmiri 240 Pahhiwara 

3rahman 238 Dagi-Ebli 

Jogi-Rawal ... 236 Bawaria 

Xabana 233 Harm 

Uusalli 236 Mahtam 
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666. Taking the occupations for -whicli statistics have been separatelj 
given in Table XVIA, the strength of the most important castes living on income 
from rent of agricultural land is Jat 85,763, Rajput 23,665, Brahman 15,271,. 
Arora 12,196, Arain 8,289, Elhatri 7,852, and Tarkhan 5,080. On the whole, there- 
are 73,686 Hindus, 68,370 Sikhs and 97,301 Muhammadans representing 31, 28, 
and 41 per cent, respectively of the total population of the group for each religion.® 
The Imperial Army contains 11,612 Hindus, 10,867 Sikhs, 21 Jains and 20,060- 
Muhammadans, the principal ca.stes in the Army being Eajpnt 9,81 5, Jat 8,529, 
Pathan 6.627, Gnrkha 3,275, Awan 1,810, Mazhabi 1,626, Brahman 1,100, Sheikh 
1,044, Biloch 899 and Sayad 849. 

To the Army of the Native States, the Jats contribute 2,685, the’ new caste 
of Khalsa 1,795 and the Rajputs 1,349. The Police is .composed by religions as 
follows: — Hindus 7,698, Sikhs 2,379, Jains 53, Muhammadans 17,122; and the 
main castes making up the Police Force are Jat 5,855, Rajput 4,246, Pathan 
2,058, Brahman 1,80^4, Kalal 1,349, Elhatri L,337, Sayad 1,298, Sheikh 1,188 and 
Awan 935. The Barwalas contribute nearly half the strength of group' 143 ‘Vil- 
lage watchmen ’ (9,406) and the only other castes of importance under the group 
are Rajput 954, Julaha 702, Kashmiri 523, and Gujar 499. In the service of the 
State (group 144), the Hindus take up 7,280 places, the Sikhs 1,561, Jains 99, and. 
the Muhammadans 8,090. The service is composed principally of the following 
castes : — Jat 2,377, Khatri 2,305, Brabman 1,919, Rajput 1,817, Arora 1,609,. 
and Sheikh 1,223. 

In the service of the Native and Foreign States there are 4,457 Hindus,. 
1,060 Sikhs, 41 Jains, and 3,678 Muhammadans. The Brahmans (1,045) are the- 
strongest. Next to them come Khatris 1,096, Jats 930, Rajputs 852, Sheikhs 589,. 
Pathans 444 and Aggarwals 403. Municipal and other local services are composed 
mainly of Jats 949j Brahmans 757, Khatris 676, Rajputs 524, Sheikhs 498 and 
Aroras 425. Only 861 Ohuhras appear under group 146 in Table XVI A. These 
are not nil the Ohuhras iu the service of Municipalities, etc. The scavengers, 
whether employed by Municipalities or special departments, were to appear under 
group 93 (scavengers, eta) but these 861 men returned their occupation as ‘ Mu- 
nicipal seivico,’ not liking to call themselves scavengers, with the result that they 
have appeared under group 146 insteadof 93 (see paragraph 651). 

Most of the members of the legal profession are Khatris (412) ;. 
the Sheikhs come next (333), followed by Rajputs (220), Jats (205), Sayad 
and Brahmans (203) each, Aronis (195) and Aggarwals (157). The Elhafcris also 
take the lion’s share in group 153, ‘lawyers’ clerks, etc.’ The Brahmans 
contribute 485 men, Aronis 384, Sheikhs 298, Jats 291, Aggarwals 240 and 
Rajputs 210. 

The Brahmans are the most numerous (1,033) in the Medical profession- 
(group No. 154), the Jats cora« next with 913 and Khatris contribute 866. The- 
Fens. Sayads 772, Sheikhs 628, Rajputs 575 and Aroras 624 follow 
;?»- j„ tije order of numerical strength. The profession also in- 
Cv-M "■ ‘-^.3 *-■1 chides 252 Jogi-Rawals who practise as ocnlists. Group 155- 

Kbiiri !!' 400 'm (midwives, vaccinators, compounders, nurses, etc.) is made up 

••• principally of the castes noted in the margin. The female - 

’..7 t-y. C'i work«jrs represent the midwivos and nurses. An ovenvhelm- 
™ ing majority of the mid wives belongs to the Jogi (Muham- 
madan) caste. 

. I'iiO jirofessiori of teaching (group 156) is still mostly in the hands of the- 
lin-.bm'iri-: (-t,G»7) and Ulemas (3,697). The Khatris (841) and the Aronis (499) 
al-o Ji-ke a l.'srge share in tlio work of Instruction. 

*’•07. With a view to e.Tamine the proportion of higher Govornmont- 
nt-i held iiV each caste, infoimation regarding the casto df such officers- 
s. - h'-'’.'!: c from the Geaeral and Dopartraeiital records. 


?*' Ji;;* wL-'.-si 


zAl e-.st up tor 1 j>-r tr,il.’e 
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The marginal table shows the distributaoa of gazetted appointments given in 

the Provih- 

Statancnt shotring the catUt tif Hie Oeuxited outers of Oovenment. cial Histoiy ' 

of gazetted 
officers.* It 
will be no-, 
ticed that 
589 appoint-, 
ments out of- 
a total of 
1,032 are 
held by Bn-- 
ropean and 
other Chris- 
tians, vrho, 
observe no 
distinc t i o n 
of caste. Of 
the remain-, 
ing 443 apr 
pointmen t s , 
the Ehatris 
take up 
by far the 
largest 
share (21 per 
•cent.) The: 
Sheikhs, hold- 
ing 50 posts, 
rank next in. 


and are well 
)rese n t e d 
the high- 
est branches 
of 


Caste or 17ationaUi7. 
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18 
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67 
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63 
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6 

14 
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Jirain ... 
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••• 

] 

aaa 
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1 

aaa 

-aa 

Arora ... 

••• 
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42 

aaa 

17 

aaa 

3 

1 
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3 

2 
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••• 
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service, 

two of them being in the Punjab Commission, 23 in the Provincial Service and 
one in the Indian Medical Service. The Brahmans come third with 4d appoint- 
ments, holding three of the Punjab Commission and one Civil Surgeon’s appoint- 
•ments, bat the rest of posts held by them are confined to the Civil, Educational, 

Medical and Public Works Department services. The Aroras fill 42 of the posts 
mainly in the Provincial Service and the Subordinate Medical line. The numerical 
order of the other castes holding more appoinfments than 10 is Bania 24, Pathan 
•23, Bajput and Sayad 22 each, Kayasth 20, Jat 13. 

In March 1911, the highest appointments open to Indians were filled as 
follows. The Punjab Commission ’ • 

LC.S.), Kalal 3, Pathan 1, " “ 

The Indian Medical service 

iind 1 Slid. There were two Indian Chief Court Judges — one Arain and one Khatri. 

668. It -will be seen from Part III of Table XV E that 43, out of the 443 ^ 

factories (with 20 operatives or more), are owned by companies, of which the lain, 
•directors are Europeans or Anglo-Indians in 15, Indians in 26, and mixed in 
There are 56 factories owned by Government and 32 by Europeans and Anglor 

Ludians. Indians are proprietors of 312. The. 
castes of the owners are given in the margin. All 
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the sporting works in the Province belong to the 
Ehatrip, so does the only hosieiy factory ; and- 
they own most of the brick and tile kilns (2-5), 
tea factories (6) and printing presses (5) and take 
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a large share in textile industries (next only to the Aroras), -with 17 cotton 
ginning and similar factories. In food industries, too, they stand second to none 
but the Aroras having 8 factories to themselves. They own the only cigarette; 
factory in the Province. The Aroras lead in textile industries with 23 factories 
and in food industries with 12. They are well represented in ceramics, having 
11 Brick and Tile kilns, and possess three Printing presses. The Sheikhs own 2. 
out of 3 Leather factories and the only Kankar quarry and Cane and button, 
factory in the Province. They are largely interested in textile industries, with- 
14 factories, possessing tbe only silk filature and the cotton and wool carpet 
weaving factory in the Punjab. They also have three Printing presses and take 
a share in many other industrial undertakings. The 2 glass factories belong: 
exclusively to Aggarwals, and they have directed their attention chiefly to- 
textile (11) and food (4) industries and brick and tile kilns (9). They also possess 
2 out of 7 Iron workshops. The Jats have 5 Tea factories, 7 Brick and Tile 
kilns and 5 Pood factories to their credit. One dairy farm shown as 'belonging - 
to the Jats is owned by the Patiala State. The Eajputs have 4 Tea factories, & 
Brick and Tile kilns and three Metal factories. The principal Brahman concerns 
are Tea (4), Printing presses (3) and Pood industries (2). To the Kalals belong the 
only rope and tent factory in the Province and they also possess one of the two- 
Indian owned Breweries, the other belonging to the Nabha State. The only notice- 
able industrial undertaking of the Kashmiris is in the line of textiles; 3 carpet • 
weaving factories out of 7 (Indian owned) belonging to them. The Pathans have 
two Tea factories, one Brick and Tile kiln, one Brick and Lime factbiy and one 
Cotton weaving factory. The Mahajans are mostly engaged in the tea industry,, 
haring three such factories, and the Suds own nothing but Tea factories. The 
Khandelwdls, who are a class of Banias, have directed their attention mostly to •• 
metal industries, 4 of the 6 owned by them being Metal factories. 

The castes entrusted with the management of factories are detailed . 

in the margin. The management follows the same lines, more 
or less, in respect of caste. Leaving alone the Christians - 
(mostly Europeans), who are indispensable to the manage- 
ment of the larger concerns, the Khatris, Arords, Sheikhs,. 
Aggarwals, BajputS, Kashmiris, Pathans, Mahajans generally 
manage most of their own factories. The Brahmans take- 
a much larger share in the management of concerns. 
Besides running most of their own, they manage 11 Tea fac- 
tories, 2 Coal mines, 5 Ginning factories, one smith and 
carpentry works* etc., 4 Brick and Tile kilns, 1 Flour and- 
rice factory and one Surkhi grinding mill, belonging to other 
castes. The management of only half the factories owned 
by Jnt.s is in the hands of that caste, the others, belonging mostly to the Phulkian 
States, are managed ly employes of other castes and persuasions. The Ardins are- 
entering into the department of industry but have not yet got to owning factories. 
They have 4 Brick and Tile kilns, I Flour mill and 1 Woollen carpet weaving fac- 
tory in their hands. The Khaiidelwiils and Suds manage less factories than they own. 
GOO. Tbe classification of prisoners by religion, caste and. sex, given in 
___ Subsidiary Table XI, will indicate 
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the criminal propensities of certain 
classes. The more important 
figures are cited in themargin. The 
religious distribution of the total 
number of prisoners is as follows: — 
Hindu 2,927, Sikh 1,518, Muham- 
madan 8,886 and Native Christian- 
4G. In other words the Jail po- 
pulation was composed of 219 
flindns, 114 Sikhs, GG4 Muham- 
madans and 8 Native Christians 
per mille. There were 406 female 
prisoners in Jails and the proper- 
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tion.of females to every 1,000 males for eact religion -was : — ^Hindus 29, Sikhs 26 
and Muhammadans 33, against 32 for the total of all religions. There vras no Indian - 
Christian female in Jail. The proportion of females for the different reh'gions T^as 
thus pretty nearly the same. As regards the castes, the Jats, PatMns andBajputs 
are the largest constituents of jails ; but relatively to the total strength of each caste, 
the Sansis come first with 76 persons for every 10,000 of population. They get into ' 1 

tronble. mainly over thieving. The Pathans, who are known for their turbulent 
. spirit, have 55 out of eveiy 10,000, in Jail. The proportion then drops suddenly to 
14 among the Biloches, who are backward in education. On the one hand they 
are ready to come to blows on mere trifles and on the other, among them the lower 
classes do not object to thie^g, when they are bard np. The Awans come next 
with a proportion of 11. They are also a fighting tribe, but go in for all classes of 
crime. The Sayads with 10 persons, for every 10,000, are given largely to 
theft and counterfeit coining, particularly in the western Punjab, where 
some of them have been known as professional murderers by poison, of a highly 
ingenious type. The Sayads of Sadhora in Ambala had, at one time, acquired . 
great reputation in forgery, and three years ago I had occasion to deal with a 
Sayad criminal who forged the signature of a Superintendent of Police, which 
would defy all but a most minute and technical observation. The Sheikhs have 
a proportion of 9 and the Jats, who represent 28 per cent of the Jail population, 
have only 7 prisoners for every 10,000 of their total population. The Jat does 
not mind breaking his adversary’s skull, in fair conflict, or chopping off his head 
at night or after having waylaid him and is given to kicking up tremendous 
rows under the influence of liquor. Nor does he mind committing highway robbery, 
at times. But he generally considers thieving below his dignity and that is what 
accounts for the comparatively low proportion of Jat prisoners. The Kajputs 
with a proportion of 6 are mostly Muhammadans and are given to a certain 
amount of cattle lifting. The Chuhra is known, among the people, to be addicted 
more to criminal pursuits, than the proportion of prisoners of that caste would 
show. Belonging to the lowest stratum of society, he is ever ready to throw in 
his lot with persons of evil repute. The Gujars are also known for cattle lifting. 

The other castes need no special comment. 

670. The income tax affords a good criterion for judging the comparative of 

opulence of the various castes engaged in pursuits 
other than agriculture. Information based on the 
district returns of 191 .0-11 has been collected in 
Subsidiary Table Al l to this Chapter. The castes 
paying the largest sums as income-tax are noted 
in the margin. It will be noticed that the Bdnias 
(including Aggarwals), the Mahajans who also 
belong to the Bania class, the Khatris, the 
Aroras, the Sheikhs and the Brahmans contribute 
close on 4 crores of rupees, out of a total of 477 
lakhs assessed on the 5 classes dealt mth in the’ 
Subsidiary Table and that all but Rs. 30,66,7 51 are 
realized from the 10 castes, enumerated, in the margin, and the European mer- 
chants. The Khatris pay more than one-third of the total assessment under the 
head * Professions,’ i.e., more than the Aroras, Banias, Brahmans, and Sheikhs put 
together. They also take the lead in ‘ Industrial occupations,’ but in ‘ Trade,’ the 
profits of the Banias are by far the largest, their contribution towards the 
income-tax, under that head, being 136 lakhs, i.e., more than one-third of the total 
against 87^ lakhs paid by the Aroras. The Sheikhs seem to be the largest pro- 
perty owners. They pay Es. 4,69,000 as such. Kbatris run them very close with 
Es. 4,27,442 ; the two castes, between them, being responsible for nearly one- 
half of the total assessment under that head. Under the head * Others ’ the 
Khatris are again. fact7e prineeps with an assessment of 9| lakhs, the Aroras 
being second with Es; 2,89,000. The Bhabras (Jains) are a trading class and 
although they pay less than nine lakhs of rupees as Income-tax, yet they are 
veiy well off, as quite 61 per mille of Bhabra males are assessed to the tax. TTia 
S uds with one in forty males, assessed to Income-tax, are a particularly well-to- 
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Miscellaneous. 

Zt'ixz szi 071. Taking the fignrea of the 3 Cities and 6 selected towns to represent 

typical urban population, the pro* 
portional strength of occupations, 
falling under Agriculture, Industry, 
Commerce and Professions is com- 
pared in the margin. Agriculture is 
not an urban occupation, for there 
is little arable land in cities and 
towns. The difference in Industries 
is not so large, but the cities and 
larger towns are still the more im> ■ 
portantindustrial centres. Oommorco 
is confined very largely to urban tracts, its proportion in the cities and selected towns 
l>oing G times that in the Province as a whole. Commerce is particularly an urban 
occupation. It comprises of Transport and Trade, the former embracing 95 per 
tnillo of the urban population against 29 in the whole Province, and tbo latter being 
the means of support of 185 per mille, in the cities and selected towns, against 
C5 in tbo whole Punjab. The Professions are also twice as strong in tho urban 
tracts as in tbo Province taken as a whole. Tho diagram printed in tho margin 
of paragraph 599 illnstrates tho comparative strength of tho sub-classos, oto., in 
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Eailways ranning through all prosperous tracts have led lb the disintegration of 
trade and . industry. . Small. Railway stations act as exporting centres .and 
factories have been establidied, in out-of-the-way places, on or in the vicinity 
of the Railway. The extensive use of imported cloth has. displaced the 
formerly indispensable weaver, and many small villages have no local dealers in 
textile fabrics. The emancipation of the menial classes has allured them from 
their, homes for enterprise in avenues previously closed to them and some 
of the villages have to do without the Mirasi, the barber and sometimes 
the water-carrier. The equipment of the average village of the present 
time may be . described as follows : — The Agricultural implements are 
indispensable and consequently every village must have a smith. He very often 
works both as a carpenter and a blacksmith, but in the stronger villages there are 
separate artizans in each branch of the industry. The potter is essential for 
well-irrigated tracts, but in tracts, irrigated by canals or dependent on rain alone, 
people can buy the necessary pottery from the larger villages in the neigh- 
bourhood. The scavenger is a necessity and he also assists, at harvesting 
time, in the winnowing of grain, but for reaping operations, people only depend 
on streams of periodic migration. The washerman is a luxury, which only the 
larger villages can now enjoy. But except in the new colony villages, every 

village has its own shoe-maker. The religion 
is always represented. Every village has either 
a Brahman or Dharmsdlid (Sikh priest) or a 
Mullan. The occupations, peculiar to the rural 
tracte, are named in the margin, with the pro- 
portion per cent, of the persons depending on 
each occupation, which are found outside the 
cities and selected towns. Pasture and agri- 
culture, fishing and hunting, mining, quarries 
of hard rocks, extraction of salt, transport by 
water (t.e., plying boats), trade in means of 
transport (plying pack animals, etc., on hire) 
are occupations which can be followed princi- 
pally in the rural tracts. Bat most of the 
weavers are still found in the villages. Tan- 
ning and other industries in hides and skins are 
also mostly confined to villages, where the 
material.fop tanning is easily procurable. The 
cairenters, smiths and potters, who -contribute 
most of the figures to industries in wood and 
in ceramics, the oil pressers, indigo chumers, 
classed under chemical products, the shoe- 
makers, included under industry in dress and 
the scavengers are, also most numerous in the 
rural tracts. Religion,- as noted above, is well 
represented ih villages and in spite of the large 
number of beggars, etc., frequenting the cities 
• 4 . 1 , n 1 ?., 1 towns, 95 per cent, of them eke out a liv- 

^ Tillages. ]^l eomes from tbe rural traots and trade eonneeted 
therewith is also carried on mostly m the villages. 

672. As already noticed, there is no reason to believe that workers were in WorirPTB 
many cases recorded a^ dependants, contrary to the instructions Takino- 
professions together, there are 39 actual workers and 61 dependants for eveiy^lOO 
Xumfier 0 / depertienif^er cent, ef of the total population. The occupations, which show a ^ 

per^ntage of dependants are mentioned in the 
mar^n. Except in the Himalayan-Hatural Divisions 
tom^es do not, as a rule, actually assist in agriculture. 

•On the other hand, females of Maliars, Arains and other 
grpwers of vegetable products and gardens assist the 
males .in vanous ways, particularly in disposinff of the 
produce, ^eyjiave, therefore, as many dependants as 
workersi The breeders of cattle are materially assist- 
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total (irorl-ers and dependents). 

Pasttire and Agriculture ... 62 

.Mines 62 

Post, Telegrapli and 
phone serrices. ‘ 

■ 65 

Public Administration ... 65 
Kelieon ... ■ ... 62 
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ed by tbeir females and children -w^ho nsually tend the cattle at home or 
take them out for grazing, and consequently the percentage of actual Trorkers 
in Sub-gi’oup I. D. (see Subsidiary Table I) is as high as 66. On the whole, there- 
fore, the head ‘Pasture and Agriculture ’ shows only a slight excess in dependants 
over the provincial average. Comparatively few females work in mines, which 
have registered 62 per cent, dependants, but quarries of hard rook need no skilled 
labour and female labourers are freely employed, thus reducing the percentage of 
dependants in that group to 49. The percentage of Industry, taken collectively, is 
below the provincial average, but workers in hides and skins, wood, metal and 
pottery, oil pressers, and persona employed on industries of dress and furniture, 
construction of the means of transport and industries of luxury take little assist- 
ance from females and children and every one of those Orders shows an appreciably 
large percentage of dependants. The proportion of dependants is not high in any 
of the occupations connected with Transport except Post 0£5co, Telegraph and 
the Telephone Service. Dependants are comparatively numerous in all occupa- 
tions, connected with trade, except pottery, where females often sit at the 
pottery shops, and trade in refuse matter which is insigniBcant. Public Adminis- 
tration has 65 dependants for every 35 workers and the professions connected with 
Beligion, Law and Instruction have 62, ?2 and 63 per cent, of dependants 
respectively. Geneially speaking, the proportion of dependants is low in occupa- 
tions connected with unsMlled manual labour, where the females and children of 
working classes augment the family income, by working in common with the 
adult males. 


OccapalionB 
of females. 


J Income from rent of agricultural land ••• I 
5 Tea, Coffee, etc., planters ••• ««• ••• I 

17 Mines and metallic minerals 

19 Bock, Eea_ and marsh salt •• ••• I 

22 Cotton spinning, sizing and weaTing ... 
'24r Bops, twine and string 

25 other fibres, &o. 

26 Wool cotton spinners and weavers, eto. ... 

8 1 Other industries, embroidery, etc 

45 Makers of glass and crystal ware 

52 Manufacture of dyes, paint and ink 

56 Bice pounders and flour grinders, eto. ... 

57 Bakers ... ... .. ... ... 

68 Grain parchers 

67 Hat, cap and turban makers 

68 Tailors, etc. 

90 -Makers of trouser strings ... ’ 

91 Toy, kite, cage, fishing tackle, &o., makers 

' 98 Sweepers, scavengers, etc. 

112 Trade in pottery 

120 Betel leaf, vegetable, etc., sellers 

12t Dealers in hay, grass and fodder 

130 Dealers in firewood, charcoal, cowdung, etc. 

155 Midwives, vaccinators, etc. 

160 Mnsic composers, masters and players ^ ... 
162 Cooks, water-carriers 
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673. Of the actual workers, there is one female to eveiy seven males and 
while 62 males out, of every hundred, work for their livelihood, the similar proportion 
• amongst females is only cue in 9. The 

® g.-! occupations in which females work, 
S „ ® s in considerable proportion, are noted 

Occupation. aflf io the margin. In food industries and 

I sjUrtI hat making, there are more female 

S - workers than males. In rice pounding, 

j Income from rent of agricultural land ... 399 flour grinding, eto., there are about 

17 mnesS“mttaiifc^i8" i." "! 388 four times as many female workers as 

19 Bock, sea and marsh salt 372 there are males and the number of 

It :: S fenal8graiopar(!hers,eto,i3moreaian 

25 Other fibres, &o. 483 double that of males. In the group 

26 Wool cotton spinners and weavers, eto. ... 537 

8 1 Other industries, embroidery, etc. 799 Of midwives and vaCClUatorS, etc., there 

45 Makers of glass and crystal ware 892 are 1,745 female workers agaiust 

52 Manufacture of dyes, paint and ink ... 316 nnn 

56 Bice pounders and flour grinders, eto. ... 3,708 every 1,000 men. Oottou and WOOl 

67 Bakers 739 spinning and sizing, and embroidery 

67 Kap^dtLban makers' I!! ilis! are assigned to females in the indigen- 

68 TaUors, etc. ... 33» Q^g industries and even the factories, 

90 -Makers of trouser strings 423 _ „ m • i. .. c 

91 Toy, kite, cage, fishing tackle, &c,, makers 403 employ a sumcieuG iiumoer 01 xemaies. 

' 98 Sweepers, scavengers, etc. ,« 764 The occupations of females may be 

112 Trade in pottery ... ... ... ... 595 n. .n ^ r 

120 Betel leaf, vegetable, etc-, sellers 557 divided lUtO three CiasseS, 2.5., {IJ in 

124 Dealers in hay, grass and fodder 534 ■which theV WOrk independently o£ 

130 Dealers in firewood, charcoal, cowdung, etc. 359" ^ -.n'' « i-. 

155 Midwives, vaccinators, eto. 1.745 males — under this clsSS WOUid fall 

160 Music composers, masters and players ^ 804 ‘income from rent of land,’ ‘ food iu- 

162 cooks, water-caniej^ ... 316 dagtries ’ such as of ‘ flour grinders,’ 

‘ bakers and grain parchers,’ ‘ hat making,’ ‘ manufactui'e of trouser strings',’ 
‘ midwifery ’ * dancing and singing ’ ; (2) where females assist the males at the 
workshops, e.ff. makers of glass bangles, etc., or by working for them, as in the case 
of scavengers by disposing of the px’oduce.of kilns in the case of potters, selling 
special products of land such as vegetables, betel leaves, etc., or grass, by the 
wives of Ohamars, grassouts, eto. ; and (3). where males and females work together 
and earn independent wages, e. gf., field labourers, tea and coffee planters arid 
workers in salt mines. Under textile industry, a few females act as auxiliaries 
to the male oper.itives, as in the case of weavers, but most of the female 
cotton and wool spinners and embroiderers, work independently. Similarly 
the majority of female tailors work on their own account, ‘ bnt a few assist their 
husbands and male relatives by sewing. The case of dealers in firewood, .cow- 
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■dung, etc., is similar. The Gujar ■w'omen prepare cowdung cakes and sell them 
for their husbands, while there are several, who collect dried cowdung in grazing 
^ireas and sell it on their own account. "When females take up work as cooks they 
■are independent, but males and females work simultaneously as water carriers, 

■although they earn separate wages. 

' The proportion of female to male workers, for each Natural Division Bylocailify. 
is : — Himalayan Division 293, Indo-Gangetic Plain West 148, Sub-Himalayan 
139, N.-W. Dry Area 86, per mille. ‘ , 

The map printed in 
the margin indicates the pro> 
portion of female workers, in 
different units. The largest 
proportion appears in Man- 
di, where women take about 
an equal share in work with 
the males, pariacularly in 
agricultnre, 4 women contri- 
buting materially towards 
earning their livelihood 
against every 5 men. Kan- 
gra comes next with 
340 "workers per mille. 

The other units of the 
Himalayan tract also show a 
fairly high proportion, except 
Simla (66), where the num- 
ber of female workers is 
comparatively small, a-nd the 
Nahan State (54), where the females of Sirmauri coolies, who earn plenty of 
money at Simla, during the summer, have no occasion to work for their 
•livelihood in the winter. As regards the other units, the tendency, with certain 
exceptions, appears to be for a larger number of females to work as earning 
members of their families in eastern and central Punjab, than in the western. 

The factory Gensns has shown that 3,906 females were employed as opera- ^maies and 
tives against 45,418 males ; in other words there was 1 female worker to every 1 1 jng 
•males. That the proportion of female workers, on the whole, as shown by ocoupa- tories. . 
-tion tables, was 1 in 7 may be taken as a proof of the fairly accurate registration of 
actual workers and dependants. It will also be interesting to know that 2,239 male 
•and 552 female children under 14 years of age, i.e., 5 and 14 per cent, of the male 
.and female workers, respectively, were employed among the operatives, and there 
is reason to believe that a number of well fed children, who were really under 14, 

. may have passed as above that age, since such a course is advantageous both to 
the workers, who earn higher wages and to the managers, who can employ them 
•for longer hours. ® ^ ^ . 
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SUBSIPIAEY TABLE I. 

General distribution by occupation 


* 

Nuudeb peb 
10,000 or TOTAL 
. FOPULATipN. 

Feroertagb in 
eacii'Olabs, Sob- 
ol a bs AND Obdeb 

OF— 

Percentaoe of 

ACTUAL WOBKEBS 
EHPLOTED. ' 

Feboehtaoe of 

DEFENDANTS TO 
ACTOAL WOBEEBS. 

Class, Scb-class and Obdeb. 

1 A 



a 






Feisons su 
ported. 



1. 

"■ w 

d 

** . 


a 

, 

_ ■ 



»o 

a 

P* 

(D 

o 

«4J 

*s 

B 

^ s 

U g. 

5“ 

In oiiie 

In r n 
areas 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

B 


9 

CLASS A.-PB0DirCTI0N OF EAW MATERIALS 

6,010 

2.256 

37 

68 

1 



167 

SUB-CLA8S I.— EXPLOITATION OP THE SDHPAOB 

5,095 

2,249 

38 

62 

1 



167 

OF THE EABTH. 





Older 1. FestTire and Agrionltnre ... ... 

5,990 

2,247 

38 

62 

1 

99 


167 

(o) Ordinary euUivatien ... 

5,795 

2,122 

87 

63 

1 

99 

100 

174 

(fc) Qrowers of special products and market 
' gardening. 

8 

5 

60 

60 

16 

85 

196 

85 

(e) Forestry 

19 

9 

48 

62 

9 

91 

84 

109 

id) Raising of farm stock 

168 

111 

66 

34 

1 

99 

100 

61 

(e) Raising of small animals 

•„ 

• •• 

41 

69 


100 


144 

Older 2. Fishing and Hunting ... 

5 

2 

42 

58 

8 

. 22 


^142 

SUB-OLASS n.— BXTHACTION OP MTWli!B.Ar.a 

15 

7 

47 

' 53 

4 

96 

68 

116 

Order 3. Hines 

1 

1 

38 

62 


100 


162 

Orders. Quarries of hard roois ... 

7 

8 

61 

49 


100 


97 

Order 6, Salt, etc. _ ... ■ 

7 

8 

44 

66 

10 

00 

68 

131 

and supply of 

2,977 

1,182 

40 

60 

. 9 

91 

147 

162 

MATERIAL SUBSTANCES. 




SUB-OLASS III.-IKDUSTBT ... 

2,032 

831 

41 

59 


93 

138 

145 

£• ••• 

450 

192 

48 

57 


94 

143 

184 

Order 7* HideS} skins and hard materials from the animal 

37 

18 

84 

66 

6 

94 

159 

192 

kingdom. 









Order 8. Wood 

200 

74 

37 

68 

Hu 

93 

115 

175 

Order 9. Hetals 

99 

34 

84 

66 


90 

172 

192 

Order 10. Ceramics ... ... ... 

146 

55 

88 

62 

8 

97 

110 

168 

Order 11. . Ohemioal products properly so called and 

63 

19 

85 

65 

5 

95 

147 

188 

analogons. 









Order IZ. Food 'industries ... ... 

120 

59 

49 

51 

11 

89 

131 

99 

OrderlS; ; Indnstries of dress and the toilet... 

475 

1S2 

38 

62 

8 

82 

■ 140 

163 

Order 14. Furniture industries ... 

4 

1 

87 

68 

41 

59 

154 

184 

Order Ih. Building industries 

112 

46 

41 

69 

...13 

87 

146 

144 

Order 16. Oonslmotion.of means of tiansnort !.. 

1 


86 

64 

■ 35 

"■"65 

179 

177 

Order 17, Prod notion ' and transinisBion of physical 
forces, etc. 

1 

... 

43 

67 

12 

88 

291 

111 ‘ 

Order IB, Indnstries of luxury and those pertaining to 
literatnro and the arts' and eoiencen 

90 

81 

35 

65 

19 

81 

178 

191 

Order 19. • Indnstries conoemed with refuse matter 

244 

125 

61 

49 

5 

95 

89 

85 

SUB-CLABS IV.— TRANSPOET ... ... ^ 

293 

121 

41 

59 

15 

85 

128 

146 

Order 20. Transport by water ... ... ... 

44 

21 

46 

54 

1 

'99 

384 

114 ' 

Order 21. Transport by road 

177 

69 

39 

61 

11 

89 

112 

161 

Order 22. Transport by rail 

62 

27 

44 

56 

84 

66 

130 

126 

Order Post Olhce, Telegraph and Telephone serviceB 

10 

4 

36 

64 

27 

73 

167 

179 

SUB43LASS V.— TRADE 

652 

m 

85 

65 

13 

87 

, 178 

184 . 

Order 24. Banks, Batablisbrnents of credit^ exchange and 

80 

28 

29 

' 71 

10 

90 

182 

236 

insarancOo 









Order 25^ Brokerage, commission and exnort 

11 

4 

‘ SB 

62 

30 

70 

184 

153 

Order 26. Trade in textiles 

47 

15 

32 

68 

23 

77 

224 

214 

Order 27. Trade in skins, leather and furs ... 

12 

4 

81 

69 

12 

88 

224 

221 

Order 28. Trade in wood 

.7 

2 

85 

65 

' 17 

83 

182 

187 

Order 28, Trade in metals 

2 

1 

27 

73 

32 

68 

254 

270 

Order au. Trade in pottery ... ^ 



51 

49 

15 

85 

. 30 

no , 

Order 31. Trade in chemical products 

18 

6 

83 

67 

21 


210 

199 

Urder 62. Hotels, cafes, restanrants, etc. ... 


2 

40 

60 

29 

71 

143 

154 

Order 33. Other trade in food stnffs 


47 

41 

59 

18 

82 

171 

136 

Order 6 a. Trade in clothing and toilet articles 


5 

86 

64 

38 

62 

176 

185 

Order 35. Trade in fnmitnro 


1 

83 

67 

20 

80 

280 

188 ' 

Order 36, Trade in building, materials 



87 

63 

20 

80 

145 

176 

Order 37, Trade in means of transnort ... 

20 

7 

35 

65 

7 

93 

132 

192 

Order 33. Trade in fuel 

10 

5 

46 

54 

9 

91 

182 

109 

urder 3i^. Trade ia artioles of luxury and those pertaining 
to letters and the arte and scioneefl. ' 

12 

4 

36 

64 

36 

64 

186 

176^ 

Order Trade in refeso matter... 



. 53 

47 

57 

43 

72 

111 ' 

Order 41, Trade of other sorts .„ *** 

"294 

”l04 

35 

65 

6 

94 

169 

—1211 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLES. 


[ Fxmjab, 1911. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE I. 

General distrilintion by oconpation — concluded. 



KCMBER FSB. 
10,000 OF TOTAI. 
POPULATION. 


CLASS C.— PUBLIC ABUIKISTBATIOlir AND 
LIBEBAL ABTS. 

SDB-OLASS VI.— tUBLIC FORCE 

Older 42. Army ■«« ••• 

Order 43.. Eavj ... ... ... ... I 

Order 44. Police ... ... 

4>. 

S0B.CLASS TII.— PUBLIC ADMINISTEATIOS 
(Order 45). 

SUB-CLASS Till.— PBOFESSlONS AND LIBEBAL 
ARTS. 

Order 46. Religion ... ... ... 

Order 47. Lair ... 

Order 48. Medicine ... 

Order 48. Instmotion... 

Order 50. Letters and arts and sciences 

SUB-OLASS IX.— PBESONS LIVING ON THEIE 
INCOME (Order 61). 

CLASS D.-mSCELLAlIEOUS 

SOB-CLASS X.— DOMESTIC SERVICE (Older 52) ... 

SDB-OLASS XI.— INSUFFICIENTLY DESCRIBED 

OCCUPATIONS (Order S3). 

SDB.CLASS’'XIL— UNPRODUCTIVE 

Order 54. Inmates of jails, asylums and hospitals 
Order 55. -Beggars, vagrants, procurers, prostitutes, receiv- 
ers of stolen goods, cattle poisoners. 



Pebcentage of Peecentagb of 
ACIOAL WOBEEBS dependants TO 
employed. aoigal vtobkebs. 


B? 

•S 

ts 

*5 

R 

^ a— 

s 

2 

e 

M 

tL 

.s 

*s 

a 

Hf 

6 

7 

S 

19 

81 

97 

39 

'61 

48 

56 

44 

31 

••• 



12 

88 

168 

16 

84 

199 

g 

91 

157. 

6 

94 

138 

31 

68 

244 

15 

85 

174 

19 

81 

163 

6 

94 

136 

28 

72 

132 

13 

87 

84 

21 

79 

91 

12 

88 

142 

7 

93 

34 

53 

47 

9 

5 

95 

45 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE II. 
Distribution by occupation in Eatnral Divisions. 


. t 

OCCUPATION. 

Ndmokr per mule of xoiau fopulatior buppobted in 

Punjab. 

Indo.Gango. 
tio Plain 
West. 

Himalayan. 

Sub. 

Himalayan. 

North-V7eBl;> 
Dry Area. 

1 

2 

8 

4 

6 

6 

SUB-CLASS I.-BEPLOITATION OP THE SUEPAOE OP 

600 

579 

833 

575 

593 

THE EARTH. 






Agrionltore 

580 

664 

815 

568 

559 

(a). Rent receivers ... ... ... ... 

26 

26 

16 

27 

28 

{h). Rent-payers ... ... ... ... 

604 

470 

1 

782 

BOS 

484 

(i). CaUirating proprietors ... 

ZU 

313 

611 

855 

184 

(ii). Tenants 

190 

157 

171 

160 

300 

(c). Others ... ... 

Bd 

68 

17 

31 

47 

Pnstnro ••• ««• ••• ••• 

17 

14 

: 16 

10 

29 

Fishing and Hunting ... ... 

1 

aaa 

1 

aaa 

1 

OtliGrB ••• ««• ••• 

2 

. ^ 

a 

A . 

2 

4' 

8UB.GLASS 11.— EETBAOTION OP MIlilEBALS ... 

1 

2 

aaa 

2 

1 

SUB.CLASS III.— INDUSTRY 

203 

210 

87 

232 

196' 

Toxtilo ••• ••• 

45 

41 

15 

68 

so 

Wood sat s«« •«« ... 

20 

19 

12 

23 

22 

blOtSll ••• as. ••• 

10 

11 

8 

11 

7 

CcroiDlCB .ee «•« «•« ••• 

15 

15 

3 

12 

19 

Pood ... aoa s«« 

12 

12 

8 

14 

11 

Dress and the toilet ... ... ... ... 

47 

48 

28 

62 

47 

OtliGrB ••• 

54 

64 

18 

62 

40 

SUB-CLASS IV.— TRANSPORT 

20 

31 

6 

23 

41 

SUB-CLASS V.— TRADE ... 

65 

71 

25 

61 

70 

!Daii1v8| otCa ••• ••• ••• 

8 

10 

2 

10 

4 

TcZtilGB eat aa« 

• 5 

5 

2 

6 

4 

Food stnSe 

12 

15 

7 

11 

8 

Shop-keepoTB (unspeciGed) ... 

28 

26 

10 

23 

42 

Others 

12 

15 

4 

11 

12 

SUB-CLASS VI.— PUBLIC FORCE 

11 

11 

7 

15 

8 

SUB-CLASS VII.-PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION ... 

6 

8 

3 

5 

5 

SUB-CLASS Vni.-PEOPE3SIONS AND LIBERAL ARTS ... 

25 

28 

12 

28 

21 

Religion ... ... ... ... ... 

14 

15 

8 

17 

13 

OtLCrS aaa ••• sea aaa ••• 

11 

13 

4 

11 

8 

SUB-CLASS IX. -PERSONS LIVING ON THEIR INCOME... 

3 

3 

3 

2 

1 

SUB-CLASS X.— DOMESTIC SERVICE 

21 

24 

8 

26 

13 

Coohs’und Trater-«arriers, etc. ... ... 

20 

23 

- 7 

24 

13 

OtbCXS aaa aoa aaa ••• 

1 

1 

1 

2 

) . 

aaa 

SUB-CLASS XI.-INSDFFIdENTLY DESCRIBED OCCUPA- 

11 

g 

7 ' 

8 

18 

TIONS. 






Lsboarcrs and workmen InnspeciGed) ... ... ... 

9 

7 

6 

6 

■ 17 

Oahcrs ast aaa aaa aaa 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1 

SCB-CLASa XII.— UNPRODUCTIVE ... 

25 

24 

9 

23 

33 

Beggarr, -rtgratU and procurers, etc. 

24 

23 

9 

23 

32 

OfcLCrfe aaa aaa aaa ••• aaa 

1 

1 

aaa 

aaa 

1 
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[Punjab; 1911. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE III. 

Distribution of tbe agricultural, industrial, commercial and professional 
population in Natural Divisions and Districts. 


Aobicultdbc. 


iKDrsiBY ^inolnding 
mines). 


COMilBRCE. 


F£0FESS10:<S, 


DiETMCT, State and 
Kaidral Division. 


TOTAL PROVINOE 

1. IndO'Cangeiic 
Plain West — 

1. Hiesnr ., 

2. XoTiaru Slate .. 

3. BoMnI: ., 

4. Dujana Slate ., 

5. Gargaon ., 

6. Pataudi State ., 

7. Delhi 

8. Karnal ... 

9. Jnllaodar 

10. Sapurthala State 

11. Lndhiana 

12. Haler Kolia State 

13. Ferozcporo ., 

14. Faridhit State „ 

15. Patiala State 

16. Jind State 

17. KalUa Stale .. 

18. Lahore ., 

19. Amritsar 

20. Gnjranvrala .. 

2. Himalayan— 

21. Kahan State .. 

22. Simla 

23. Simla Bill States 

24. Kangra . 

25. Handi Stale . 
2G. SuTiet State 

27. Ohamiba State . 

3. SdB'Himalayan 

28. Amhala . 

29. Ealsta Stale . 

30. Eoshiarpnr . 
81. Giirdaspnr 

32. Sialkot 

33. Gajrat 
84. Jhelnm 

35. Baivalpindi . 

36. Attock 

4. Eorth-West Dry 
Area— 

37. Montgomery ... 
88. Shahpnr 

39. Mianivali ... 

40. Lyallpnr 

41: Jhang ... 

42. Maltan ... 

43. Bahawaljmr Slot 

44. Mnzaffargnrh ... 

45. Dera Ghazi Khan 

Cities and Selected 
• Towns. 



o o 

.S *£ 0,0 

o s 05 ;s 

fe -SeS 

if" S- 


a- - < 


15 

602,5761 25 


302,968 



®~ A 

*. 9 

l-S % I 

oo • c 
0,0. » £ ® 
« e 


635,190 
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SCBSIUIABT TABLES. 


Ghafteb' 


SITBSIDIAET TABLE IV. 

Occupations combined with agriculture (where agriculture is the subsidiary 

occupation). 


TUmiBSB PER UlLLE WHO ARB PARTIALLY AeRICHLTHBISTS. 



A^nculttiiTO ... ... ... ... 

F&StQTB ... ... ... ... ... 

Fishing and Hunting 
Others 

SOB-CLASS II.— EXTRACTION OF MINERALS ... 

SUB-CLASS m.— INDUSTRY 
Tertile 

Wood ... y — — ... 

Metal ... '* ... ... 

Ceramics 

Food ... — ... ... ... 

Dress and the toilet ... — ... 

Others 

SUB-CLASS IV.— TRANSPORT 
SUB-CLASS V. -TRADE ... 

BanhSi etc. ... ... ••• *•■ ... 

Textiles ... — ... ... ... 

FoodstnCs .. ... 

Shopkeepers (nnspecified) ... ... ... 

Others ... ... ... .. ... 

SUB-OLASS VI.— PUBLIC FORCE ... 

SUB-CLASS VII.— PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION ... 

SUB-CLASS VIII.— PROFESSIONS AND LIBERAL ARTS ... 
Religion ... 

Others 

SUB-OLASS IX.— PERSONS LIVING ON THEIR INCOME ... 
SUB-OLASS X.— DOMESTIC SERVICE 
Cooks and water-carriers, etc.; 

Others ... ... ... 

SUB-CLASS XI.-1NSUPFICIBNTLT DESCRIBED OCCUPATIONS 
Lahosrers and workmen (nnspecified) ... ... ... 

Others' ... -- ... -.- ... 

SUB-CLASS XII.— UNPRODUCTIVE ... 

Beggars, vagrants and proenrers, etc. ... ... ... 

Others 



Pnnjab. 

Indo- 
Gnngetio 
Plain West 

H 

2 

2 

3 

1 


29 

“ 21 


63 

41 


77 

84 


29 

29 


71 

70 


6U 

66 


112 

126 


m 

122 


67 

'' 63 


24 

22 


86 

81 


57 

56 


5i 

53 


73 

65 


181 

159 


56 

41 


46 

42 


76 

66 

I 

47 

40 


165 

163 


110 

113 


70 

' 71 


110 

105 


42 

34 


187 

. 133 


a 

18 


45 

50 


27 

23 


32 

• 22 


31 

18 


46 

43 


31 

39 


35 

41 



SUBSIDIAEY TABLE V. 

Occupations combined with agriculture (where agriculture is the principal 

occupation). 


Landlords (Bent-receivebs). 


COLTIVATORS (RENT-PATBBS). 


Farsi servants and field labodrers. 


Snhsidiary Ocenpation. 


Suheidinry Oconpation, 


Subsidiary Oconpation. 


TOTAL 

Rent-payers ... 

Airriealtnral lahonrers ... 

(•■■vernuient employes of nil kinds ... 
Money-lenders and gmin dealets ... 

< ith'r traders of all kinds ... 

Vriests 

Clerks of all kinds (not GoTernment) 
Feh'ol Mneters ... ... 

Ijiiryert 

Krtate ngents and managers 
ll'diral pr<ictitioeers ... 

ATti.ar.* (weavers, carpenters, pot- 
tert, etc.) 

(.’aft-tiwcers or drivers 


Rent-receivers 


3 

TOTAL 


Agriccltnml lahonrers ... 

General lahonrers ... 
Government cmpToyAs of nil kinds 
Money-lenders and grain-dealers 
Other traders of all kinds 
Fishermen and boatmen 
Cattle-breeders and milkmen 
Village watchmen 
Wcavera 
Barbers ... • 

Oil pressers 
Washermen 

Potters _ ... 

Blacksmiths and carpenters 
Chrt-owners or drivers 
Others 


. • 5 

TOTAL 

Rent-receivers 
Bent-payers 
General labourers 
Village watchmen 
Cattle-breeders and milkmen 
Mill handa ... 

Fishermen and boatmen 
Rice ponnders 
Shopkeepers and pedlers 
Oil pressers 

Weavers ... . . 

Potters 

Leather workers ... 

Washermen 

Blacksmiths and carpenters 
Cart-owners Or drivers 
Others ... ... 
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171'iK 

! m.2i5 

277.427 

i;.ssi 

\b.iyi 

S93J 

ris.-ii; 

8.7;‘2 

15S.C03 

9.105 

U'.Tt'T 

2,i:s2 

r.i.CT«: 

212 


1,721 

42..13E' 

l.KPl 

01.462 

47.M:a 

1.295 

833 

16, Pin 

060 

519.778 

87,152' 

53.710 

a7i3| 

34.992 

822; 


3 . 5 SS’ 

2,D0fl 

08" 

93,316 21 

t.fiOl 
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SUBSIDIAEY TABLE VI. 

Occupations of females T)y sub-classes, and selected orders and grovo^B—ooncluded. 


Oooapation, 


N DunEit or actu^ t S . 

WOKKRBS, 'e S 

P'S 

.S B 

ita o 

®o 

FomnIcB. SSfT ^ 

•O u ^ 

E « 5 

S p« c 

^ o 


OcoDpation. 


Mnloa. Fomalca, S ^ 
•S ** 
a B- 
Xi 


Sellers of mill;, bntter, ghoo, ponltiy, 
eggs, eto. 

Sellers of sweetmeats, sugar, gur and 
molasses. 

Cardamom, betoMcaf, TCgotablcs, 
fruit and arecanut sellers. 

Grain and pulse dealers 
Tobacco, opium, ganja, eto., sellers 
Dealers in hay, grass and fodder ... j 
ObDBB S4.— TbADE IK OhOTOlKO AND 
TOILRI ARTICLES. 

Oroeb 85.— Trade in forkiidre ... 
'Trade in furnituro, carpets, curtains 
and bedding. 

Order 38.— Trade in fdel 
Order 39. — ^Trade in articles of 
ldxort and tdose pertain* 

INO TO LETTERS AND THE ARTS 
AND SCIENCES. 

Dealers in common bangles, bead 
necklaces, fans, small articles, toys, 
bunting and fishing tackle. Bowers, 
etc. 

Order 41. — Trade of other sorts 
185| Shopkeepers otherwise nospecified 
186, Itinerant traders, pedlers, hawkers, 
etc. 

Conjurors, acrobats, fortune tollers, 
reciters, exhibitors of curiosities 
and wild animals. 

SUB-CLASS VI.— PUBLIC FOBCE 

Order 42.— Arhy 

Order 44.— Police •4« oes 

[SUB-CLASS vn.- PUBLIC. AD- 
inUISTRATION. 


SUH-CLASS PHI.— PBOFKSSIONS 
AND liberal arts. 

Order 4C.—ltELiaio,v ... ‘ ... 

Priusts, ministers, etc. 

Religious mendicants, inmates of 
monnstoricR, etc. 

Catechists, readers, ohuroh and mis* 
sinn Borvioo. 

Tompio, burial or burning ground 
BorTico, pilgrim conductors, clroum* 
cisors. 

Order 48.— Medici.nb 

MidwircB, Taccinators, compounders, 
nnrsoB, massours, oto. 

Order 40.— Instrdction ... 

Order 50. — Letters and arts and 

SOIBNCEB. 

Mnsio composers nnd masters, players 
on oil kinds of mnsical instrnmonts 
(not military), singers, actors' and 
dancers. 

SUB.CLA8S IX.— PERSONS LIV- 
ING ONTUEIR INCOME. 

SUB-0 LASS X.— DOMESTIC SER- 
VICE. 

Cooks, water carriers, doorkeepers, 
watchmen and other indoor serrants. 

SUB-CLASS XI.-IN8UmClBNT- 
LV DESCRIBED OOCDPATIONB. 

Laboarers nnd workmen otherwise 
nnspecified. 

SU B-OLASS XIL-UNPRODUCTIVB 

Ordbb 55.— Begoarb, vaobantb and 
FROSTITDTES, &C. 


234,939 51,531 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VIL 

Selected oconpationB 1911 and 1901. 

Qronp Ko. 

OCXUPATIOJf. 

> * «* 

Fopnlntion 
snp^ricd in 
191 1. 

1 

Popnlatiob 
supported in 
1901. 

Percentage 
of vnria* 
tion. 

1 

rt 

3 

•1 

G 

C 

!< 

10 

11 

12 

14 

15 

le 

IS 

10 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 
2S 
27 
2S 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

3G 
• 37 

3( 

3fl 

4fl 

41 

4: 

4£ 

47 

4‘ 

c: 
. M 

SC 

57 

St 

SC 

67 

6! 

CE 

1 

CLASS A.-PRODTJCTION OF RAW MATERIALS 

SUD-Cr,ASS I.— KXPLOITATJOK or TUE SVltFAOI! OP TBS EAJtrn ... 

Urork 1. — Pastore axo Aoricowcrb ... ... ... ... ••• 

(a) . Ordinary Caltivalion .. ... ... ... ... 

Income from tent of AgricnUnral land ... ... ... ... ••• 

OnlJnar.v cnltivntora ... ... ... ••• 

ARcntsi, mnnncors of tsindod cswtca (not planters), clerks, tent collectors, etc. 

Farm servants nnd field labonrers ... ... ... ••• 

(b) . Groicers af speefat produeSs anil innriel parder.ir.y ... ... ... 

Tea, cotleo, cinchona and indigo plantntiona ... ... ... ... 

Fruit, flower, vegotablo, betel, vine, arccannt, etc., growern 

(c) . fareflcry ... ... ... ... 

IVood-cnttcrs ; firewood, lae, cateclin, rubber, etc., collcctora and charcoal bnrncn ... 

(d) . Jliiftnj of Form stoet ... ... ... ... ... ... 

Cattle and bollalo broedors and kcepera ... ... ... ... ... 

Sheep, poat and pig brecdoTs ... ... ... 

Breeders of other animats (horses, males, camcla, asses, etc.) ... ••• ... 

Herdsmen, shepherds, goatherds, etc. ... ... ... ... 

OROr.r. 2.— Fisjiiso Asn Hcxtixo ... ... ... 

I'ishing ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 

Hnnling ... ... ... ... ... 

SUB-CLASS IJ.—rXTn.ACTlOL' OF iilL’EItALS ... 

Oeuek 3. — Vines ... ... ... ... ... ... 

Coat mines nnd petroleum wells ... ... ... ... 

OctiER 4.— QcAr.Birs or iiAnn nocr.g— (Other minerals, jade, diamond!), limestone, etc.) 
Or.nrn S.— Saw, etc. 

Uock, rea nnd marsh sail ... ... ... ... ... 

Cxtiartion Of s.altpetre, alnm nnd other Rub.stanees solablo in water ... ... 

CLASS B.-PREPARATI0N AJND SUPPLY OF MATERIAL SUBSTANCES 
SUIl.CL.ASS JII.-TL’DCSTBr 

Orocp. 6.— Textiles 

Cotton ginning, cleaning and pressing ... ... ... 

Cotton spinning, siring and weaving 

Jute rpinning, pr<'S*ing nnd weaving ... ... ... 

Rope, iwino and string ... ... 

Other fibres (cocoannt, aloes, flax, hemp, rlraw, etc.) 

Wool carders and spinners, aveaver* of woollen blankets, carpets, etc. ... ... 

Silk spinners nnd weavers ... ... ... ... ... ... 

, Hair, camel and horse hair, bristles work, brush makers, etc. ... ... 

Dyeing, blenching, printing, preparation and sponging of textiles ... 

Other (Inco, crape, embroideries, fringes, etc.), and insafllcicnily described textile in* 
dustries. 

ObDCB 7.— WIPE'S, SXIXBAXn HARD JIATXniALS rnoM TRE AXniAL K1SODOM ... 

Tanners, eurrinrs, leather dressers, leather dyers, etc. ... ... ... 

; Makers of Icalfcnr articles, each as tranks, w.ator*l)ags, etc. 

( Knmers 

Hone, ivorj-, horn, shell, etc., workers „. 

Order 8.— Wood ... 

Sawyers, carpenters, tnraers and joiners, etc, 

Knsla't makers and other indnstrira of woody material, inoinding leaves 

Order Metals .. ... ... ... .” 

Forging and rolling of iron and other metals 

Flongh and agricnltnrnl implements makers ... ... 

Makers of arms, gnns, etc. ... ... 

Other workers in iron and makers of implements nnd tools, principally or'cxelnsircVy 
of iron. ' 

Workers in braes, copper nnd bell metal ... ... , 

Order 10.— Cebasics ... ... ... ... ... 

Makers of glass nnd crystal ware ... 

Potters nnd earthen pipe nnd bowl makers ... ... 

Brick nnd tile makers ... ... ... ... .” 

OancR 11.— CncMicAL rBoDucTs troperlt so called akd aralooous 

Mannfactore of dyes, paint and ink ... ... ... *” 

Mannfaetnro nnd refining of vegetable nnd mineral oils *” 

OROER 12.-*rOOn ISDDSTRIEB ... ... ." ... 

Rico imandcrs nnd hnskers nnd flonr.grindors ... 

Bakers nnd bisenit makers ... *.. ... 

Grain parchore, cto. ... ... ... ... V.', 

Batchers ... ... • ... ... ... *" 

Makers of engnr, molasecs nnd gnr ... ... ... 

Sweetmeat makers, preparers of jam and condiments, cto, ”* iii 

Brewers nnd distillers ... ... 

Order 13,— Ikddstbies or dress and the toilet 

Tailors, milliDors, dross makers and darners, embroiderers on linen 

M 

14*538.276 

14*502.141 

I4,*1S£>,S4S 

14,010,144 

623,809 

12,188,142 

9,946 

1,192,187 

20,832 

711 

20,121 

4&,0S1 

40,593 

400,766 

39,444 

6,323 

2.096 

353,898 

12,29.0 

10,162 

2,137 

36,132 

3,715 

.3,489 

ic.m 

1C,SPS 

4,752 

11.540 

7.199,969 

4.915.297 

l,0b'S,4Sl 

89,743 

SS3.1GC 

1,449 

8,319 

32,223 

17,023 

13,584 

C93 

18,780 

23,575 

89,677 

77^84 

1”094 

fi 

191 

<84,749 

360.649 
104,100 
240,096 

037 

20,390 

IIG 

187,537 

18,943 

352,704 

3,078 

284,490 

04,788 

128.225 

644 

120.650 
289,684 
113,318 

38,728 

35,682 

40,456 

1,904 

51,796 

240 

1,147,862 

151,960 

3’ 

14.169,329 

14.152,642 

14U3A5G 

13,887,930 

8,915,009 

4,537,431 

1,197 

433.053 
23,649 

6,273 

17,376 

SO.SdS 

15,315 

208,723 

19,322 

22,853 

7,525 

160,02.3 

10,486 

7,320 

3,100 

16.687 

2,422 

2.405 

8.493 

6,772 

54 

5,718 

7,218585 

5.145,524 

1,305,000 

139.301 

959,088 

1 

2.3,979 
1,232 
32,351 
. 10,885 

9S2 
91,949 
38,628 

316,573 

312.230 

3,788 

21 

514 

374,926 

275,420 

99.306 

326,625 

1,800 

127,441 

884 

171,334 

19,577 

309,S3l 

7,053 

270,043 

31,838 

127.053 
2,213 

114,708 

335,091 

173,458 

38,830 

S3.358 

89,990 

3,254 

22.411 

1,766 

954,788 

108,963 

4 

+ 26 
-i- 2-5 
+ 33 

+ -9 

— 83’0 
+16S-C 
+73C-9 
-?-174‘0 

—11-9 

— 8S-7 
4- 15-S 

+121-2 

+165-1 

+94-0 

+104-1 

— 72-3 

— 72*1 
+124-3 
+ 17-3 
+ 3S-7 

— 32-4 

1 -1-116-5 

1 + 53-4 

! + 44-9 

1 + 89-8 

+182-4 

+8,700-0 

+101-9 

— '3 

— 4*5 

— 16-6 

— 35-6 

— S-0 

+144,800-0 

— 65*2 
+2,515-5 

— 47-4 

— 19-3 

— 39-6 

— 79-6 

— 39-0 

— 71-7 

— 75-2 
+219-3 

— 61-9 

— 62-8 
+ 29-3 

J- 38-2 
+ 4-6 

— 26-5 

— 4S-1 
— S4-0 
— SV-0 
+ 15-3 

— 3-2 

+ is-s 

— B9-8 
+ 5-4 
+103-5 
+ -9 

— 70-9 
+ 5-1 

— 13-6 

— 34-7 

— -3 

— 33-1 
+ 16-2 

— 39-6 
+131-1 

— 86-1 
IP-O 

4- 39-5 
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. SUBSIDIARY TABLE VII. 

Selected ocenpations 1911 and 1901— Mntinmd. 



o 

& 

c 

u 

C 

OCCUPATION. 

1 

Fopnlation 
supported in 
1911. 

Population 
snpportod in 
1901. 

Poroentngo 
of varia- 
tion. 

JL 

s 2 

3 

4 

5 

! 

69| Shoe, boot and sandal makers ... ... ... ... ... 

S40,49C 

440,25? 

1 -f 22*8 

71 Washing, cleaning and dyeing 

72; Barbers, luiir dressers and wig makers ... 

177,671 

126,141 

-i- 40-8 


282,158 

— 3-9 


( Ordgf. 14.— Fornitdeb Ikdustcies 

8,75£ 

3 , 02 c 

-i-189-5 

74 

: Cabinet makers, carriage painters, etc, ... ... ... 

8,724 

' 2,251 

-f-2B7-0 

75 

L'pholstcrcrs, tent makers, etc. 

3S 

775 

— 95-S 


Op.drb 15. — Bcildikg Industries ... ... ... 

272, ids 

132,357 

-}-105*d 

1 70. Tiimc bamers, cement workers ... ... ... 

1,805 

3,337 

— 45-fl 

77 

Eicarators, plinth builders and well sinkers 

, C,C04 

5,331 

-P 23-9 

7S 

Stone and marble workers, masons and bricklayers 

184,031 


■f 63-2 

70 

Others (thatohers, building contractors, honso painters, tilers, plnmbers, locksmiths, etc.' 
Order 10.— Coksteuctiox of means of Transport ... ... 

99,728 

16,701) 

-P 497*2 


3fi31 

4,051 

— 12-8 

SOj Cart, carriage, palki, etc., makers and irheelwrights... ... 

1,684 

2,020 

. — 35*7 

Eli Saddlers, harness makers, whip and lash makers ... ... ... 

1,101 


■f 48*8 

S2 

Ship and boat bnilders ... ••• ... 

50 

228 

— 77*6 

S3 

Order 17.— Production and transmission of Phtsioai. forces, etc, (Qns works, 
electric light nod ice factories). 

1,610 

890 

+ 80*9 


Order 18.— Industries of tusuBY and iposE fertaininc to literature and the 
arts and sciences. ^ 

216,631 

158,795 

* + 36*4 

81 

Printers, lithographers, engravers, etc, ... ... 

4,869 

5,878 

— 17*1 

8S 

N'owspapor and magazine manogers and editors, jonrnalists, etc, ... 

270 

437 

— 38*2 

S7 

lihikcrs of mnsical instmmonts ... ... ... ... ... 

365 

1,102 

— 66*9 

8S 

ilnkers of watches and clocks and optical, photographic and surgical instrnments 

1,784 

734 

-t-143‘1 

S9 

Workers in precious stones and metals, onamollers, imitation jewellery makers, guild* 
ers, etc. 

Makers of bangles, rosaries, bead and other necklaces, spangles, lingams and sacred 
threads 

190,892 

135,240 

+ 41*8 

30 

8,919 

3,560 

—160*6 

03 

Order 19.— Ikdcstries conceened with befose mattes (Sweepers, Boavongors, dust 
ntid sweeping contractors). 

691, S70 

786,602 

— 24*8 


SUB-CLASS IK— TltANSPORT 

709,130 

455,609 

+ C5'6 


Order eo,— Transport by water ... ... 

108ji4O 

55,553 

■f 94*7 

93 

Ship owners and their omployds, ship brokers, ships* oGSeors, engineers, mariners and 
firemen 

-491 

510 

- 3*7 

PC 

Persons employed on tho maintenance of streams, rirers and canals (inclnding constrno' 
tion). ' 

86,101 

I 

31,703 

■fi7rc 

P7 

Boat owners, boatmen and towmnn ... ... ... ... 

21,148 

21,650 

— 2*3 


Order 21.— Transport BY ROAD 

4S6r,750 

288,484 

-P 48*3 


Veri'ons employed on the constrnction and mointonanco of roads and bridges 

41,347 

-22,938 

4- 80*3 

f'f* 

Cart owners and drivers, coachmen, stable boys, tramway, mail carriage, etc,, maiiagors 
.and employfs (excluding private servants). 

58,919 

42,211 

-j- 396. 

ICo 

I’alki, etc., bearers nnd owners ... ... ... ... 

2,231 

2.044 

+ 9*1 

101 

Pnek oleplinnt, came], mule, nss and bullock Owners and drivers ... 

213,618 


+ 5*1 

102 

Tortera and inessongbrs 

111,635 

18,063 

-f518'0 


Ordee 22.— Transport by rail 

149,453 

92.819 

+ 61-0 

lat 

llatlw.ay employes of nil kinds other than construction coolies ... ... ’ 

119,313 


+ 56*8 

1 lf»4r l.nbrmrt'ra employed on rniiwny construction ... 

39,140 

16,721 

-f 80*3 

lo: 

23.— UoriT OrKtci:»TKLCGr.<vru and Trlcpdonc SEpncES 

23,787 

18J953 

-j- 25-5 


Fim-CLASS r.-TBAVK 

1,676M8 


— 26 

K-; 

, Oi:d»R 2 1 .— Banks, Kstarlishments op _ credit, exchange and insurance (Bank 
i ri-'ri-ig'jr.r, mnney.Iendor-, exchange and insurance agents, money changers and brokers 
ati.l tkidr employes). 

193,890 

179,501 

-f. 8-0 

ir.7 

OKf-rr: 2 :).— UrjJKERtoB, commission and export (Brokers, commission ogopts, com- 
tr.j rcial travellers, wnrehonse owners nnd employds). 

20fi82 

45,017 

— 42-9 

I'-' 

fitt rK 2 *,.— Trade in Textiles (Trade in piece-goods, wool, cotton, silt, hoir nnd 
Cli.er textile S). 

113,260 

58,773 

+ 92*7 

IC‘ 

Orrrt: ?T.— Tkadk is skinit, mtHEfi and pcrs (Trade in skins, Icnthor, fnra, feather. 

29,762 

6,482 

+359-1 

til’ 

(ir.ers 2S. — Tcide in wood — Trade in wood (not firewood), cork, bark, otc. 

17,427 

13,254 

31-5 

Itl 

flat ts 21 .— Trade in metals (Trade in metals, machinery, knifo, tool, otc., sellers) ... 

5,918 

486 

+1,117-7 

1!-. 

30.— Trade IS POTTERY 

933 

12,617 

— 92-G 

MZ 

21.— Tride in chemical products (Drngs, dyes, paints, petrolenm, cxplo- 

^,420 

14,610 

+190-3 


: t !;■ r I r-’ 22.— li.iTrLs, cape:. r-ESTACRANTS, ETC. 

9,474 

12,057 

— 21-4 

Ini V/-*. r irrated writers, etc. ... ' 

7,288 

3,940 

+ 85*0 

i: 

, <»«»T -ft M:, ! t-f cockfihop?, raraif, etc., and their oiDplojds,., 

2,186 

8,117 

— 73*1 


fl.!f i». T!.— fKl'nit’-AIiE IN rODD etupps 

277,996 

717.711 

— 61-3 

tl 

t ««« ••• ••• ••• ,,, 

656 


— 80*5 

ti 

T ».:v /Tj of vrt:- tsK-Io oil, ealt nnd other condiments ... 

5,248 

55,364 

— 90*6. 

i: 

“ rf t-!'’.*. t '.•-'.er, gi.re, poahry, eggs, etc. 

• . v> f.f s-;gar, gr.r and molas'ea 

45,529 

51,488 

— 11*0 

tl 

11,693 

24.314 

— 651) 

:: 

•, li if, veiretahles, fruit and arcca*nnl selJerB 

91,240 


— 43*8 

Ir « 

• (,fii •• A. -! r .' 1 * .r-i'-M 

90,807 


— 71*9 

f » 

; 1 i g-f!.;i. Hr ,*-[!er3 ... ... ... 

7.647 

1 Ulr! 

— 23*6 

1: 

1 1 - v:.Ai» s.r.'i f..rs 

9,000 

25,046 

- 74*3 
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STTBSIDIARY TABLE Vni- 
Occupations of selected castes. 



AHIR— 

I.— F.JtPtOIWTIOS OP xn* SPBFACE OP THE SOIL... 

Caltiraton of all kinds ... ... 

Raisert of livtstoeVt millcmcn and herdsmen ... 
Others ... ^ ••• 

IV. — Tba.vspobt ... ... 

Lnbonrcrs, boatmen, etc. ... 

Others ... ... ... 

OrHKBS ... ... ... ... 

ABAI.s'— 

I. — Exploitatio:; op the sobpace op the soil ... 
Cultivators of all lands ... 

Baisers of livestock, eta ... 

Others ... ••t *** «•* 

III. -Inocstbiks 

Artiinns and other rrorkmen ••• otd 

Others ••• «•* •«« 

IV. — Thakspobt ... ... 

Laboorers, boatmen, etc. ••• •*< 

Others ... ... M. 

V. — Trace 

OrnERs ... ... ..I 

ABOBX— 

I.— Gxploitatio.v or the scrpace or the soil .. 
Income from rent of land ... .« 

Caltirators of all kinds ••• 

Others ... ... ... .. 

III. — iNOrSTRlES ... 

Artisnns and other trorkmcn ... .. 

Others «•« «« 

IV. — Tr.A.Nsronr ... ... 

I/ilvmrcrs, boatmen, etc. ••• .. 

Others ... ... ... ..I 

... ... ..< 

?C.— Dolirme sttner. ... 

Oriirss 

AW.^N'- 

I.— KrrtotrrTic.v or the scbface or the soil. ... 
CnltiV'stor* (■] all kinds ... ... 

l!*JeeT» of Ureeiocfc, etc. 

Others ... ... ... 

ni.—I»ri:'^TWri 

.trtisie.s ar.'l other rrorkmen 
Ulhers 

IV. — Taitusear 

lAie'-ircrs, boatmen, ptc. 

•Jlber* 

V|.— IVstic fos.rt 

XIlt,~fsioi(n, rsciTiTctes, nc. ... 
tersm 

AdOARWAt.— 

I — r!trtc:TiTio'» cr rne scrfacp or the soil.., 
I’-'-'wefrom rert of Ixnd ... 

C t’.tiriVrs of all kts<l* 

... 

HI.— IrtrtTXTil ... 

A»*i*s.: I ea-l ether workmen ... 

tx — tiTis'i cT TBEts tscay.t 

I — cs Tnr srtfics cr tbs sort 

I'.e.-mn fr-'m rr*.*. *f liksd ... 

C*iV» > cf lift 

f . f-S UV-n'ess, w st^i ratters, etc. 

r.i jetei S.rerfrf'V, ^ ^ 

l/'-tscS ... _ 




BABWAliA — concluded. ' 

III, — ItCDUSTBlES 

Artisans and other workmen ... 

Others ... ... ... 

IV. — Tbasspobt ... 

Labourers, boatmen, etc. ... 

Others ... ... ... 

VI.— PUBLIC FOSOB ... 

X. — Domestic b'bbtiob ... 

XTI.— Labocbebs dmbfecified 
XIII.— BeOGABS, PBOSTITDTES, ETC.... 

Others ... ... ... 

BAIVARIA— 

I. — Exploitation or the bdbpace op the soil 
I ncome from rent of land ... 

Caltirators of all kinds ••• ••• 

Field laboerers, wood ontters, etc, .... 

Raisers of livestook, etc. ... ... 

Others ... ... ... .... 

III. — Ikdostbies 

Artisans and other workmen ... ... 

IV. — raANBPOEt 

I 

Laboorers, boatmen, etc. _ ... 

Others ... ••• i 

V. — Tbacb ... 

XII. — Labocbebs cnbpeoified ... 

Xm.—BEOaAB8, PBOSTITUTEB, OBIUINALS 

AND I Nil AXES OP JAILB AEDAStLViib.\ 
Others ... ... ... ... I 

BHARAI— 

I. — Exploitation or the bcbface or the boil... 
Caltirators of all kinds ••• ••• j 

Field laboarers, wood cutters, etc, ... 

Rnirers of lirestook, etc. 

Others ... ... ... 

III. — INDCSTBIES 

Artisans and other workmen ... ... 

VIII. — Arts and PROPEssioNa ... ... 

XIII. —BEOGARB, PBOSTITDTEB, CRIillNALB 
AND INilATBB OF JAILS AND ABXLDNB. 

Others ... ... ... 

BILOCII— 

I. — Exploitation of the sdbface of the soil... 
OuUivators of all hinds ... ... 

Kaisers of lirestook, etc. 

Others ... ... ... ... j 

III. — Inocstbies 

Artisans and other workmen ... 

Others ... ... ... ' ... 

IV. — TiusBPORr - 

Laboorers, boatmen, etc • «as ••• 

Others ... ... ... ^ ... 

XTI.— Labocrerb cnspecified 
XIII.— BegOABS, PEOsmCTES, etc. 

Others as* **0 j 

BBAnitAN— 

I.— EzpLoiTAno.r or the sdepace or the soil ... 
Income from rent of land 
Caltirators of all Idods 
Field laboarers, wood catters, etc. 

Raisers of lirestock, etc. ... ... 

Others ... ... ... ... 

III.— IXDCSTBISS ... ... 

Artisans and other workmen ... ... 

Others ... ... ... ... 


N.it.—Vt'l-v tu its l'iihntl e'Tmpatlcn is preo in Italics. 
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STIBSIDIARY TABLE TOI. 
Occupations of selected castes — continued. 




BBAEUAN-l-coneluded. 

IV^.— Trasspobt 

Labonreis. boEitmen, eto. ... ... 

Others ... ... ... ... 

V. — Trade ... ... ... 

VIII.— Arts ahr PROEEsaiosa ... 

Religion ... ... ... **• 

Others .. ... ... ... 

X — OOMEBTIO BESnCB ... ... 

XIII. — Beogabb, FBOSTITOTEB, etc, 

OlHEBS ... ... ... ... 

CHAMAR— 

I._ExPlWTATIOS OP THE flOEPACE OF THE BOIL ... 
CoUiratoTS of all kinds ■ ... 

Field labonxers, wood ontteiE, eto. ... 

Baisera of liTesto&i eto. ... 

I Others ... ... ... ... 

III, *“IjfDDSTRIEfl ... .*• ••• 

Artisans and other workmen ... ... 

Others «e« ••• 

IV, — Trisspobt ... ... 

I/sboarerSi boatmen, etc. ... ... 

Others .,. ... ... ... 

XII.— LaBODBBBB OKSPECinEO ... 

Others ... ... ••• ••• 

OHHIMBX— 

I.— EEPMITATtOE OP THE SCRFACE OP THE BOIL ... 
Income from rent of land ... 

Cnltirators of aU kinds ... 

Field labourers, wood cotters, etc « «•« 

Rtusers of liTestock, eta ... 

Others ... - ... ... ... 

Ill,— iKDCBIBIES 

Artisansand otherviorkmen ... ... 

Others ... ... ... 

V, — ^TradE ... 

Others 

CHUHRi— 

I.— &EPLOITATIOE OF THE SORFAOE OF THE BOIL ... 
Galtivatora of all tdnds ... 

Field labonrers, wood cntteis, eto. 

Raisers of liveBtook, etc. 

Others 

in,— I nddbtries 

Artisans and other workmen ... ... 

Others ... 

Others 

DXGI and KOLl— 

l. — Ksfloitatcon of the sdrfaoe of the soil ... 

Cnltirators of all kinds ... ... 

Field labonrere, wood cotters, eto. 

Baisera of lirestock, eto. ... . ... 

Others 

m. — Isdhstries 

Artisans and other workmen ... ... 

Others ... 

X.— DOUESTIO SERVICf! 

Others 

DHaNAK- 

l. — ESPIOITATIOS OF THE SORFAOE OP THE BOIL ... 

Cultivators of all tdnds 

Field labonrers, wood cutters, etc. 

Raisers of livestock, eto. ... [ ’ 

Others ... ■ ... ... 

m. — ISDOSTBIES 

Artisans and other workmen . ... 

Others ... 

■ IV.— Tbassport 

Iiahoucers, boatmen, eto ... 






DHaNAX — concluded, 

XII. — Laboobebs ohsfecifibd 

Others ... ••• * ••• 

DHOBI— 

1.— Htfloitatioe of the scrface of the soil ... 
Cnltirators of all ^nds ... 

Field labonrers, wood cotters, eto. 

Raisers of live^ck, etc, ... ...’ 

Others ••• 

111.— Ikscstries ... 

Artisans and other workmen ... ... 

Others ... ... ... 

Others ... ... ... ... 

DOGAB— 

I.— Eefloitaxioe of the surface of the soil ... 
Cultivators of all kinds ... 

Others ... ... ... ... 

Others ... ... ... 

DDMNjt— 

1.— ESPLOITATIOE of IBB SURFACE OF. TBS SOIL ... 
Cnltirators of all kinds 
Field labonrete, wood cutters, eta 
Raisers of Iwestoofc, etc. ... 

Others ... «•» 

III. — ISDCiTCRIBS •■a ••• 

Ariitans and other workmen ... 

Others ... ... 

IV. — Tbassport ••a see 

Labourers, boatmen, eto. , ... 

Others ... 

xn.— IiABOURERS UHSPRCinED 
Others 
FAQIR— 

I. — Esplditatios of the sdrface of the soil ... 
Income from lent of land ... .. 

CnitiTRtoTB of all kinds 
Field labonrers, wood cutters, etc. 

Raisers of livostock,.etc. 

Others ... 

III.— IsopsrsiES 

Artieans and other workmen 
Others ... 

Till. — A rts asd pbofeesioss 
R eligion ... 

Others ... ... 

XIII. -BEGGARS, RROSTITVTES, CRI2XINALS 
ARD imiATES OF JAILS AND ASTZD3IS. 

Others ... ... 

GHIEATH— . 

I. — BePLOTTATIOS of the surface of THE SOIL ... 
OiMirators cf aU kinds ... 

Baisera of livestock, etc. ... 

OtbeiB ... ... ... 

OtUERS — .. 

GUJAR— 

1. — BxPLOITATIOH of the surface of THE SOIL... 
Cultivators of all kinds ... 

Others ... ... ... 

, Others ... ... ... 

habni— 

I. — Esploitatios of the surface of the soil ... 
Income from rent of land ... , 

Cnltirators of all kinds ... ... 

Field labonrers, wood cntteis, etc. " 

Baisera of.lirestock, eta ... 

III.— ISDOSTRIES ••• 

Artisans and other workmen 

^II.—BB6GARS,PR0'STlTnTE8','0RimNA£s 

AND INUATES OF JAILS AND ASTLmiS. 
Others 


Hate,— Under each caste, its tiaditiDual occupation is given in Italics. 
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Census Beporti ] 


SUBSISIABT TABLES. 


Ohapteb- 


STTBSIBIABY 
Ocenpatious of selec 

TABLE VIII. 

.ted casteSr— cemimwet^. ’ 

. CSSIE AND Occufahon. 

o c 

go 

’r'-gg 

to o 

8d g 

s s ° 

Egg 

a o 

“SS 

s 

£ 

n 

o 

o 

S 

S .Si A 
•§12.2 
S S ^ 

Caste and Occupation.. 

O fl 

go 
« *0 

® a 

tfip 

e S 

O 

&§ g. 

a a 

II- 

S II 

Of o 

I 5 

n. 

o : 

s ' 

II s 

»®*5“ 

p o e ’ 

^ Se I 

1 


2 

3 

1 


2 

I 





t 

KANET.— 



1 

JAT.— 


• 


I. — Exploitation of tee bdbface of thb boil 


mi 


L— Exploitation of the bdbfaoe of the boiIi 

• •• 

914 

6 

Oultivators of all kinds ... 

•aa 

I 938 

sail 

Oultivators of all kinds 


875 

6 

Baisers of lirestook, eta ... 

aaa 



Baisers of lirestook, etc. 


3? 

2 

Othors ... ... 

aaa 



Others ... ... ... 


2 

3 

Othbbs 

... 


24 

Ill,— I ndustbies 


24 

43 

KASHMIBI.— 




Artisans and other workmen ... v 

... 

23 

45 

I.— Exploitation of the bdbface of the boil 

aaa 

151 

5 



1 

12 

Income from rent of land ... , 

..a 

18 

20 

OlBEBS ... ... ••• 


62 

G 

Cnltirators of all kinds ... 

aaa 

111 

4 





Field labonrers, wood.ontters, eto. 


11 

6 

JHINWAE.— 




Baisers of lirestool^ eto, ... 

4aa 

14 

2 

I.— Exploitation of the snBFAaE of the soil 

... 


S 

Others ... ... , ... 


£ 

6 

Ooltirators of all kinds 


111 

7 

III.— Inddstbibs ... ... 

aaa 

396 

241: 

Field labonrers, wood-ontterSi eto. 


49 

16 

Artisans and other workmen 

aaa 

391 

24 

Baisers of lirestook. eto. ... 


IS 

2 

OfihBtS ... ... ^ 

•aa 

5 

7 


in 

9 

8 

IV.— Teanspobt 



2f 

lU.— I ndestbibs 


95 

49 

Iiahonrers, boatmen, eto. 


4S 

li 

Artisans and other workmen ... 


91 

51 

Othors ... ... 

aaa 

6 

16 ; 


III 

4 

2 

r.— TRADE ... 

aaa 


. . 6' 

IV.— Tbanspobt ... ... , 



e 

Vin.— A rts and pbofessions 

aaa 

23 

83’ 

Iiaboorers, boatmen, eto. ... 


19 

5 

Religion ... ... 

aaa 


18 . 



1 

26 

OthBTS •#. ... ,,, 

•t« 


57 

x.—DOUE8xia aEsridE 

... 

652 

57 

X.— Domestic seetioe ... 

• aa 


18 

Otiiees ... ... 

MS 

49 

14 

XIL— Labodbbbs unspecified 

aaa 







xm.— B eocabs, fbobtitdibs, etc. ... 


& 

38’ 

JOGI— BAWAL.— 




Otbebs ... ... ... 

• aa 

5E 

3; 

1 I.-— EsFLOlTAnON OF THE 8UBFACE OF THB SOlli ••• 

193 

8 

KHATEI.— 




Income from rent of land ... 


16 

17 

I. — ^SXPLOITATION OF THE SUBFACE OF THB BOIL ... 

146 


Cnltirators of all kinds 


143 

7 

Income from rent of land 

... 


19! 

'Field labonrers, wood-ontters, eto. 



15 

Cnltirators of all kinds 

aaa 

80 

6 

Baisers of lirestook, eto. ... 


1? 

2 

OthBrs ••• ... 

•aa 

^ 19 

6 

Others ... * ... ... 

•IS 

7 

2 

m,— I ndustbies 

saj 

71 

48 

m. — Industbies 

... 

49 

163 

Artisans and other workmen ... 

aa. 

6S 

58 

Artisans and other workmen 


4S 

16i 

Owners, managers, clerks, eto. ... 

aaa 

)0 

3 

V.— TRADE .« 


27S 

i 

IV. — Teanspobt 

aaa 



Vin.— A bts and pbofessions ... 


65 

2i 

Owners, managers, ships’ officers, eto. 

aaa 

28 

... 

xm. — Becoabs, pbostiidteb, etc. ... 

••• 

873 

9 

Labonrers, boatmen, eta ... 

aaa 

33 

1 

Otiibbs 


45 

21 

' V.— TBADE 

..a 

52£ 

3 





"TH.— Public AOMiNisraAiioN ... 


47 

• •• 

julahX.— 




■vm.— A bts and professions .„ 

aaa 

34 

4 

1 ^XPtOlTAnOK OP THE 8UBFAC> OF THB SOIL ... 

1& 

HP 

Lawyers, doctors and teachers ... 

-aaa 

24 

3 

Cnltirators of all kinds 


lOS 

Hi 

Others ... 

aaa 

10 

6 

Field labourers, wood-entters, eto. 


31 


X.— Domestic service ... 

aaa 

45 

6 

Baisers of lirestook, eto. 


21 

iHI 

Othebb ... ... 

aaa 

5£ 

12 

Others .0. aas 


7 

21 

KHOJA— 




111.— Industbies ... ... 


733 


I. — Ex'pLOITATION of the SUBFACE OF THE SOIL 

aaa 

176 

4) 

Artisans and other teorkaten ... 


73! 


Income from rent of land ... 

• at 

16 

9 

Others ... ... ... 


1 

If 

Cnltirators of all kinds 

aaa 

115 

2 

IV.— Teanspobt 


2S 

If 

Field labonrers, wood.cntters, eto. 

..a 

80 

®;i 

linbonrers, boatmen, etc. 


24 

16 

Baisers of livestock, eto. ... 

aaa 

13 

aa. I 

Others ... ... 


1 

11 

Othprs ■*. ... ... 

•aa 

3 


OruEP.s ... ... ... 


73 

17 

m.— I ndustries ■ ... ... 

aa« 


58;:; 





Artisans and other workmen 

aaa 

227 

5S 

KAMBOa.— 




Others' ... ... ... 

aaa 

3 

16 i 

I L - KmoniTio.v of the subface of tee soil ••• 

861 

{ 

IV.— Teanspobt 

•aa 

25 

3 

Cnltirators of all kinds ... 

••• 

83i 

3 

Labonrers, boatmen, eta 

• •• 

22 

3 

Ilaifcrs of lirestock, etc. 


21 


Others as* ••• 


3 

••• « 

Other* ... 


£ 

1 

, aaa ••• 

•aa 

469 


HI.— IsDCsraiES 

••• 

34 

8E 

xm.— Beggabs, prostitutes, eto. ... 

• a# 

261 

28 .-f 

Artieacs acd other workmen 

... 

3S 

3J 

OTHEES aaa aaa aae 

• aa 

74 

14 j 

OJn^rp ••• ••• 



14 

KHOKHAE.— 




IV.— Tp-snspobt ... 




1. — Exploitation of the surface of the soil 

... 


4 

lAbonrers. boatmen, etc. 




Cultivators of all kinds ... 

• •a 

631 

i i 

Other* ... 



1C 

Baisers of lirestock, etc. 

• a. 

36 

2 i 

V.— Tp-*er ... 

• M 


IJ 

Others aaa aaa aaa 

• aa 

4 

3 

Orris.* 




m.— iNnUSTBIES 

• •• 

156 

37 ' 





Artisans and other workmen 

... 

146 

41 

1 


■ 


Owners, managers, clerks, etc, ... 

••• 

10 

1 i 

•nn' < 


2re!f.*-T7ndc7 each casic, its traditioBol occapation is giro in Italics, 
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STIBSIDI ARY TABL^ Vilt^ 
Occupaitions of selected ca8tes^®^^t*»*w^* 




KHOEHAB— eoneludeot, 

IV. — Transcobt ... ... ••• 

{.aboniersi boatmen, eto.. •«« 

OtbeTB ••• **• 

ynL—ASTS AND DBOFGSSIOKS. 

Beligion ... ... ... 

Others ... ... ... 

X.— PoMESTlO BRSnCB ... ... 

XIII.— Begqabs, FsoemDrea, Etc. ... 

Otbbsls ... ... ... ... 

KOMHAB— 

I. — Esfloitation of tbs sdbface of. she soil ... 
CnltiTotors oI bQ kinds ... ... 

Field iabcmrers, wood cntters, etc. 

BaUers ol UreBtook, etc. 

Others ... ... . ... ... 

nL — I nddstbies ••• ••• 

Artisans and other workmen ... ... 

Others ... ... ... ... 

IV.— Tbanspoki «• * ••• 

Iiaboorets, boatmen, eto. ... ... 

Others see it* «•< 

V,**‘Tbai>b ••• ••• ••• 

Otbbrs ••• ««• 

labana— 

l.~ BXFEOlTATtOK OF TBE BOBFACG OF tHB BOU ... 
Income from rent of land ... ... 

OoltiTatora of all kinds ... ... 

Field lahoarers, wood cntteiB, etc. 

Baisets of livestock, eto. ... ... 

Others ..... ... ... ... 

HI. — Inddstbies ... ... ... 

Artisans andf.other toorhnieB .... 

Others ... ... ... ... 

IV.— Tbaksfobt ... ... 

Ixaooarets, boatmen, etc. ... ... 

Others ... ... ... ... 

VI.— Fobuc fobce 
Othebs ... ... ... 

LOHAE— 

L— Kefeoxtation of the bdbface of tee solii ... 
Income from rent of land ... 

Cnltivators of all kinds ... ... 

Field lahoarers, wood cntters, etc.. 

Raisers of livestock, eto. 

Others 
HI.— Inddstbies 

- Artisans and other workmen ... ... 

Others •ee " ••• ••• 

Otrebs ••• ••• , . ••• ••• 

MAOHHI— 

I.— Esfuhatio^ of tbs s^bface of the soil ... 
Income from rent of land ... 

Cnltivators of all kinds ... 

Field lahoarers, wood cntters, eto, 

■Raisers of livestock, etc.. 

Others ..... ... ... ... 1 

III. — Inddstbies... , . 

Artisans and.othei woikmen ... 

Others ... 

IV. — Tbanspokt , .... . ... . 

Labontets, hpatmen, etc, ... •H 

Others 

X.-VOlIE8TIO"BIlBnOE ' 

Otbebs «•* ••• •••■ ••• 

Mahtam-^ 

, L— Bspwitatiok of the bdeeacbof the boil .... 
Income from rent of land ... ... 

Cnltivators of all l^nds 
Field lahoarers, wood cntters, etc. 


MAHTAH — concluded. 

Raiaers of livestock, eto. ' ••• 

Ftehing and hunting ••• ••• 

Others ... ... **■ 

ItL — I nddstbies ... 

Artisans and other workmen ...' ... 

Others ••• ... *•* 

Othebs ... ... 

MALI— 

L— Exploitation of the bdbface of the boil... 
Cultivators of all kinds ••• 

Field' Inboarersi Wood' cntters, eto. ... 

Raisers of livestock, eto. ... ... 

Otheta ... *** »«• 

I in.— I nddstbies ••• «* ••• 

Artisans and other workmen m. 

Others ... ... ... ... 

IV.— Tb-issfobt ••• eef* 

Labonrers, boatmen, eto. ... 

Others ...' ... .m .m 

X.— Domestic bebtice * ••• ••• 

Others ... ... ... ... 

MauAB— 

L— Bxfloitation of tbe bdbface of the soil ... 
Income from rent of land tee »«« 

Cultivators of all kinds ... 

Field labourers, wood cotters; et'c; ... 

Baiseis of livestock, etoi ... 

Others ... »»» «f« ••• 

III, — ^Inddstbieb AO* 

Artisans and other workmen' ... ... 

V.*”Tbadb ... ... ... ... 

Othebs ... ... ... i.. 

SLAULAH— 

L — Exploitation op the bdsface of the boil ... 
Income from rent of land „ ... 

Cnltivators of all kiods 
Field labourers, wood cntters, etc. - ... 
Raisers of liyestopk, etoi ... 

Fishing and'hnnting..<» 
j Others ... ■ 

! HI.— Inddstbies 

; Arcisans and other workmen- ... 

Others ... ... .„ 

IV. — Tbanspoet 

Eabourers, hontmcn, palht.haarers, etc. 

Others ... ... ... ,,, 

XH. — Ladodbebs unspecified 
XUI. — Begoabs, .PShsTirniES, etc. » .V. 

Ophbes 

MEO.— 

I. — Exploitation of the bdbface of the boil ... 
Cultivators of all kinds ... 

Raisers of liveBtook, etc. 

Others ... ... 

! Others ... 

1 MTRASI- 

[ I .—Exploitation of the sdbfaoe op the soil ... 
3 Cnltivators of all kinds 

L Field lahonxers, wood-cntters, etd' 

5 Others ... 

5 .III.— Inddbteibs 

L Artisans and othei workmen ... 

5 Others ... 

3 Tin,- ARTS AFD PROFESSIONS ..... 

X.— DoilESTIO BKBTICE 

2 Xllt. — B egGABS, PBoSniDTEB, ETC.' ... 

6 Others- .... 

I MOOHI— . 

17 L— Exploitation of the burfacx of the soil ... 

CnUivators.ot all kinds-. ... 



Vote.— Under each-CBBte, its traditional oceapstion is’giveniin HAUci,- 
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8 8 1^8 

o 

s>§ 

«-gl. 

S g S 


MOOEI— concluded. 

"'Field labourers, wood outtors, oto. 

Baisers of lirostook, oto • ••• 

Otbors ••• t** 

III. — INJDUSTBIBS ■a* ••• •< 

Jrtisang and other workmen ... 

- OthetB «•« ••• ■« 

Othebb ... ... 

lUTTGiH Al- 
l-Exploitation OF TNE anBFAOE OF T0E SOIL . 
OtiUivatort of all kinde ... 

Baifiers o{ lireatockj eto. ... 

Others ••• ••• «• 

in.— I noostbieb 

Artisans and other Trorkmen ... . 

Others ... ... . 

IV. — Tbahsport •S« •*« *4 

Labo'nrers, boatmen, etc. ... , 

Others ffe;i •i 

V. — Tbabe ... ... . 

'TI.—Poblic fohoe ... ... 

I vn.— F dblio aduiristbation ... 

VIIL— Arts And fbofbssiokb ... 

X— Domestic sebtice • e* tet 

xni. — B eqqabs, fbostitdtes, etc. ... 

Others ... ... 

MOSSALLI— 

I,— Exploitation of the surface of tbB boil 
O oltivators of all kind's ' ... 

Field labonrera, wood cutters, eta 
' Baisera of livestock, eto. 

Others ••• ••• .• 

III.— Inbustbies ... 

Artisana and other workmen 
Others ... t.. 

IT.— Transport 

Labourers, boatmen, etc. ... 

Others 

Eli.— L abourbbs unspecified 
xm.— B eggabs, prostitutes, etcl 
Otuebs . .... 

nai- 

1. — Exploitation of the subface of the soil 
■ Income from rent of land 
Cnltivators of all kinds ' 

Field labourers, wood cutters, etc. 

Baisers of livestock, etc. 

Others ..... ... 

III. — Industries 

Artisans and other worl^en ... 

Others ... ... 

•Others ... ... 

PAKHIWaRA— 

1.— Exploitation of the subfaoe of the soil . 
Income from rent of land ■ ... 

Cnltivators of all kinds 
• Field labourers, wood cutters, eta 
Baleeis of livestock, etol 
Fishing and hunting... ... 

Others > ,4 • 

HI.— Indubtbies ... 

Artisans and other workmen ... 

IV. — tbakspoet 

Labonrers, boatmen, etc. ... 

Others ' 

V.— Trade 



Caste and occcfatios. 

1 

PARIIIwAra— concluded. 



XII.— LABOCBBSS UNSPECtnED 



am.— BEOOABfl, PROBTJTDTSS, ORlUIIfAtB 

1 JND IHilATEB OF JAILS AND ABYLUUB 

Othebb ... 

t.e 


PATHAN— 



1 I.— Exploitation or the surface or the boil 


Cultirotors of all kind* 

•ee 


Baisors of livestock, eto. 

••• 

ec» 

Others ... 



III.— Industries 

••• 

• •• 

Artisaos and other workmen 

ees 

• •a 

Others ... 


»■* 

IV.— Tbakspobt 

eee 

RAF 

Laboorors, boatmon, otc. 

• •• 


Others ... 

• •• 


V.— Tbadb 

• •• 

• ee 

vn.— P oblic administration 

•ee 

• *• 

X.— Domestic bebtice ... 


«*• 

XII.— LABOUBSRS UKSPECinSD 


»*• 

XIII.— BeoDARB, PROSTITUTES, ETC. 


••• 

Others 


cee 

qassAb— 



la— E xPLOXTATIoK of the SUBFACe OF TBE 60IL 

••• 

Onltirators of oil Idoda 

••• 

*•• 

1 Piold labonrcrBi wood cotters, otc. 


Boixers of livestock •■> 

ioo 


Others ... 



III. — Industries 

• •• 


Artisans ond other workmen 

• ee 

aea 

Others ... 

••• 

•»« 

IV.— Tbanbpobt ... ■ 

■ ee 


Labourets, boatmon, otc. * 



Others ... 

tee 


V.— Tbadb 

• •• 

• •• 

Othebb ... 

• ee 


QDBESHI— 



1 I.— £xPL0ITAT10I7 of 7UB BOBFACE OF TBS SOIL ... 

OuUivators of all kinds 

• es 

ee. 

Baisera of livestock, eto. 



Others 



m.— iNDUSTBIBB 

••e 


Artisans and other workmen 

ee* 

MR 

Others ... 



IV. — Tbanbpobt 


... 

Labourers, boatmen, eto. 

• •* 

... 

Ctbera ... 



VII.— Public administration 

• •• 


XIU.— Beggars, prostitutes, etc. 

**• 

• *• 

Otbbbs 


... 

RAJPDT— ' 



\\ I.— Exploitation of the surface of the soil 


Cultivators of all kinds ■ 


a.. 

Kaisers of livestock, etc. 



Others 


• aa 

III.— Industries 


eae 

Artisans and other workmen 


*a* 

Others 


aa« 

IV.— Transport . 


aaa 

Labourers, boatmen, eto. 


aaa 

Others • • 


•ae 

Othebs ' 

• •• 

aaa 

. SAINI— ' 



ll J.— Exploitation of the subfaoe of the soil 

aaa 

Cultivators of all kinds ■ ■ 

••• 

• aa 

Baisers of livestock, eta • 

*•* 

eta 

Others ..... 

••• 

a.a 

Othebb ... 

e.e 

a.a 


70 

33 

67 

85 


Bote.— Under each caste, its traditional occupation is g^ven in italics. 
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STTBSIDIARY OJABLB VIII. 
Occupations of selected oastoS“-coni;k«?flrf. 



I. — £XrU)IZl 7 I 0 S OF THE ECEFACE 0 ? TBE SOIL 
CnltiratoTB of idl Hods ... 

Field faboureiB irood eatten, etc. 

Busers of lirestod^ etc. 


III.— IsrrsTEiEB 

Ardssss and other Trortaen 
Others _ ... 

T.— Teise ... ... ... 

11IL—3IGGAB3, FB03T JT C 7Z S. CEIUnTALS 
AirDXS2:AT£3 OTJAWSASDASTLCIAS. 

Orstss ~ ... 

SATAD— 

L— 2 =pi! 3 ni~rs'orrEEfnxtcEcr TEZESi — 
CsSsi'iiST rf td 13T.it _ _ 

tlijserE cl iireESKx, tfx. 


unS SSifiT T^iSSet , - - 
IT,— CziTS^rasT 

I« 7 ZrS=E csf 532 = 32 =- s«i — . 


OlCSIB — 
^Zs^r z ?OT:z 
vy a errSe sttc 


r^dBlDZ — 


,«PS 

--. 

• _ — ?rEiC rsESE 

— 

— 

-- 


III,— 

Ariit'jnt orti '4f(tr v,'/fkfMn 
OUjt're ... ... ... 

OT/IEF.e ... ... ... 

TFLl— 

l/—7.znniriV'>i> or rur. f;y t//x or^/yy. i 

J>>'X>«e fr-jw revt of Jind ... 

•^ItS vfc.to/s of e *1 Jd 'ide ... 

pleW )»v/J OVMOtF. ote. 

Bttn-ns of Jiree'oo/:. o'.';. ... 

Oti.'-r* ... ... 

JK.— Jr.v,>ijfc‘es ... ... 

^rtv«'r.« vOjfrf V/^ktr^ir, ... 

O-^rr ... 

■> > ,—7urtf'jbT ... ... 

V/o'-tats.o'/:, ... 

O'Xws ... 

y~7tJi>y ... ^ 

Orvtbt ... 

£rjiO!?EA’?-- 

O»'oo*t.. chip's ofCdftfJ', oip. 

X(t.VV«' 0 '» . iOMMOOl. 

"7. — t-nsirf', Fofc'.T ... 

, T^I.— -»'re:,i5 

> J t h ... 

, ... ... 

Zxyr-j.^f.c, ^ etc. ., 

. -^t-rtTri ... ... 

... 

.-r. ***** 

■-■'tarri-': X'T'Wir 

,... 

— at; 











SOTSipjAJIeir TABI.B 
pist¥ib^ii.t.io^ yeligioftj: 


Dmtbibotiok Br bblioion of 10,000 
FEBSOKa FOBCOmNa B/lOli OCCOPATION. 


DianiBonoK bt oocdfatiob of 10,000 

FEEieOKB OF BACH BBLIOION. 


,Cbas^ Bdb-cbaes, Obdbb and Bblbctbd Grodfb. 


CLASS A.-PE0DUCTI01ir OP RjlW MA- 
TfiRlAliS. 

SDB-OI.A88 L—EXPLOITATION OF THE, BOB, 

face of the EABTB. 

ObobbI.— ^Fastdbe and Aobicojotu, 

(а) . Ordinary cultivation ... 

1 Incnme from rent of AgrionUBral land 

2 Ordinary cnltivatora 

i Fans servanta and field labourers ... 

(б) , Orotaera of apeeial,produ^,and fuarket gar- 

dening, 

5 Tea, coffee, cincbona and indigo plaBtations ... 

6 Finit, fiovrei, vegetable, betel, vine, ajteaan.at, 

etc., grotrers. 

(e), Foreatery ... 

Obdeb 2. — Fisbinq and Euntiko 
BVB-OLA8Bn:—EXTBAaTION.,OE.mEERALS 
Obdeb 8. — Uinbb 

16 Goal mines and petrolenm wells _ ... 

17 Mines and metaUio minerals (gold, iron, manga- 

nese, etc,)."' 

Obdbb 4.— Qdabbies of hard bocks 
Obdeb 5.— Salt, BTO. 

CLASS B.-PEEPARATI0N AND SUPPLY 
OP MATERIAL SUBSTANCES. 
BUB-OLABS III.—Zm}VBIBT 
Obdeb 6.— Textiles • •• I 

21 Cotton ginning, cleaning and pressing ... 

22 Cotton spinning, sizing and weaving 

23 Fate spinning, pressing and weaving > ... 

24 Rope, twine and string ... 

25 Other fibres (cocoannt, aloes, flax, bemp, etia'Sf, 

etc.). 

2J5 IVool carders and spinners, weavers of woollen 
biAnkets, carpets, etc. 

27 Silk spinners and weavers ... j 

OaDEa?, — H ides, skins and babd uaterialb ' 

FBOU THE ANIMAL KINGDOM. 

32 Tanners, carriers, leather dressers, leather dyers, 
etc. ' 

85 Bone, ivory, horn, shell, etc., workers 
Obdeb 8, — wood 

36 Sawyers, carpenters, tnrners and joiners, eto.... 
87 Basket makers and other indaBbries of woody 
material, inclnding leaves. 

Obdeb 9. — Mbtals 

38 Forging and rolling of iron and other metals ... 
38 riongh. and Bgricnltnral implement makers' ... 

40 Makers of arms, gnns, etc. 

41 Other workers in iron and makers of implements 

and tools, principally or exolnsively of iron. 

42 Workers in brass, copper'and bell metal 

43 Workers in other metals (tin, zinc, lead, quick- 

silver, etc.). 

44 Workers in mints, die-sinkers, eto. 

Obdeb 10.— Cebamics 

45 Makers of glass and crystal ware, 

46 Makers of porcelain and crockery ... 

47 Totters ana earthen pipe and bowl makom ... 
4Sl Brick and tile makers 

I Obdeb 11.— Chemical pBODDors pbopeblt so 

I CALLED, AND AKALOGOOS, 

50j Mannfncturq of matches and ezplostvo materials 
52, Manufacture of dyes, paint and ink 
53 Manufacture and refining of vegetable and 
miactal oils. ^ 

St Mannf,-u:tnio of paper, cardboard and papier 
ronebd. 

55 Others fsoap, candles, lao, cntch, porfomca and 
miiceEaneons drags). 

OpEE 12 . — Food i.vocstbies 
Gcj Biw pounders and hntkers and flour grinders ... 
57j Bakers and blicnit makers 
5®, Grain p\rvbcr«. etc. 



















SDBSISIABT TABLES. 


[ Pnajal). 1911. 


-STJBSIDIAEY TABLE IX- 
Distribution by religion— coniinwed. 


CLASS} Sdb-class, ObdseasdSblbcted Gsoufs. 


DiaraiiBcnos by bsubios o? 10,000 DisraiBimoN by occupation of 10,000 

PEBSOKB rOLLOWINB BACH OCCUPATION. PEB80NS OF BACH BELIBION. 


§ J 



• B 

Peg 

•gs 

a 

Christian, 

Others. 

Hindu, 

i 

m 

.9 

4 

•SB 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 


11 


59 Batchers ... ••• *■* I 

62 hlahers Of sugar, molaeses md gnr .« 

63 S'weeUDeat makersi preparers of jam and condi* 

ments, &o. 

6i Brerrers and distniers ... 

60 hlanafactnrers of tobacco, opiam and ganja 
ObDES 18.— InDUSIBIKS op PBEBS and the TOILET 

67 Eat, cap and tnrban mahers 

68 Tailors, milliners, dress mahera end damete, 

embroiderers on linen. 

69 Shoe, boot and sandal mabers 

70 Other indnstries pertaining to dress— gloves, 
socbs, gaiters, belts, buttons, umbrellas, canes, &c. 

71 IVashiug, cleaning and dyeing 

72 Barbers, hairdressers and irig makers 
Ordeb 14.— Fubhitube Ikddstries... 

74 Cabinet makers, carriage painters, &o. ... 

Obdeb 15.~Buildinb Industries ... 

76 Lime bnrners, cement trorkers ... _ ... 

77 Bscavators, plinth builders and rrell sinkers ... 

78 Stone and marble vrorkers, masons and brick- 

layers. 

78 Others (tbatobers, bnilding contractors, house 
painters, tilers, plumbers, locksmiths, &C.). 
Obdeb 16. — Construction of means of Tbakspobt 
81 Saddlers, harness makers, trbip and lash makers 
Order 17.— Production and tbansmission of 
Pbysioal forces, do. 

Order 18.— Industbies of lueuby and ieose 

PERTAININBTQ LITERATDBE AND TEE ARTS AND 

sciences. 

84 Printers, lithographers, engravers, &o. ••• 

85 BevrspapeT and magazine mensgets and editors, 

journalists, &c. 

86 Bookbinders and stitobers, envelope makers, &o. 

87 Makers of musical instmments ... 

89 'Workers in preoions stones and metals, enamel- 
lers, imitation jevrelleiy makers, gilders, &o. 

80 Hakets of bangles, losaries, bead and other neok- 
laces, spangles^ lingams and sacred threads. 

91 Toy, kite, cage, fiabing tackle, &o., makers, taxi- 
dermists, &c. 

Order 19,t-Indostries concerned etitb befcbe 

HATTER. 

SPB-CLlSSir.— TfiANSPOKT ... 

Order 20. — ^Transfort by water ... 

96 Persons employed on the maintenance of etreame, 

rivers and csnale (including construction). 

97 Boat owners, boatmen and towmen 
Order 21.— Transport by road ... 

98 Persons employed on the oonsimction and main- 

tenance of roads and bridges. 

99 Cart owners and drivers, coachmen, stable boys, 

tramway, mail carriage, &c., managers and 
empl^As (exolnding private servants). 

190 Palki, &C., bearers and owners 

101 Pack elephant, camel, mule, ass and bnllock 

owners and drivers. 

102 Porters and messengers ... ... 

Obdeb 22.— Tbansport by bail 

103 Bnilway emplcyfs of all kinds other than con- 

Btmction coolies. 

104 Labourers employed on railway construction ... 
Order 23. — Post Office, Telegraph akd Tele- 

prone services. 

SUB-OLASS r.— OSADE 
■ Order 24.— Banes, Bbtablishments of credit, 

BSCRANGE AND INSURANCE. 

Obdeb 23. — ^Bboeebage, commission and expobt 
Order 26.— Trade in textiles 
Order 27,—TbADE IN skins, LSATHEE AND FUSE ... 
. Order 28.— Trade in wood 
Order 29.— Trade IN METALS 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IX. 
.'Distribution by religion— coneinwctZ. 


DlBTRIBtmON BY ItELIOION OK 10,000 
I’EltSONS KOBLOWtN'O EACH OOODPATIOE. 


DisTKinonoE iiy occcirATior; ok- 10,000 
PEHBONB or EACH BELIOIOS. ' 


Claes, Sob-clabb, Obbeb and Selected Gbobpb. 



■ p B 

0.5 

5 *0 ^ 
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Orokb 80.— Trade in pottery 
Order 31.— Trade in cheuioal pboddcts ... 
Ordeb SZ , — Hotels, cakes, rkstadrants, oto. ... 
Yendors of wino, liquors, aomtcd watoTs, &a. ... 
Ourners and miinagers of liotols, cookshops, 
sarais, &o., and tboir omployos. 

Order 33.— Other trade in rood _ btdfks 
Grocers and sellers of vogotablo' oil, salt and 
other oondiments. 

Sellers of milk, butCer, ghee, poultry, eggs, Asa. 
Sellers of sweetmeats, sugar, gnr and molnssOS ... 
Cardamom, boteljoaf, TOgetables, fruit and 
areoanut sellers. 

Grain and pulse dealers ••• I 

Tobacco, opium, ganja, oto,, sellers ... ... 

Dealers in sheep, goats and pigs ••• I 

Dealers in huy, grass and fodder ... ... 

Order 81.— Trade in clotbino and' toilet 

ARTICLES. 

Order 85. — Trade in kornitbre ... 

Order 36. — Trade in bcildino matebials 
Order 37.— Trade in ubanb ok transport 
Order 38.— Trade in koel 
Order 39.— Trade in articles or lbidry and 
THOSE PERTAININO TO LETTERS AND THE ARTS 
AND SCIENCES. 

131 Dealers in preoions stones, jewellery (real and { 
imitation)) clocks, optical instruments, oto. 

I39 Dealers in common bangles, bead necklaces, 

< ' fans, small articles, toys, hnoting and fishing 
tackle, flowers, eto. 

I33 Ftablishers, booksellers, stationers, dealers in 
mnsic, pictures, musical insirnmonts and 
onriosities. 

Order 10.— Trade in BErnss matter 
Order 11. — Trade of other sorts 
Shopkeepers otherwise nnspeoified ... 

Itinerant tiadere, pedlars, hawkers, etc. 
ConjaroTSi acrobats, fortune tellers, reoiters, 
exhibitors of cariosities and wild animals. 

Other trades (inoinding' fanners of ponnds, 
tolls and markets). 

CLASS C-FUBLIC ADllimiSIRATION 
AKB LIBERAL ARTS, 

BaB.CLAS 8 VI.—FUSLia FOBOB 
Oruer 13.— Abmy 
Army (Imperial) 

Army (Native States) ... 

Order 11.— Police ... , 

Police ••• ••• Its 

Village watchmen ... ... ... 

8 UB- 0 LA 88 yjI.—PUBLlG ABUimaTBa. 
.TlOB (Order 45). 

Service of the State ... ... ... 

Service of Native and Foreign States .» 

Mnnioipal and other looal (not village) service 
Village offioials and servants other than watch- 
men. 

8 VB-OLAB 8 rill.—PBOFBBSIOSa AND 
LIBERAL ABT 8 . 

Order 46,— Kbliqion 

Priests, ministers, &o. ... ... 

Religions mendioants, inmates of monasteries, &o, 
Cateohists, readers', cbnroh and mission service... 
Order 47.— Law ' 

Lawyers of ell kinds, including Eaxis, law 
agents and mukhtiars. 

Lawyers, clerks, petition-writers, &o. 

Order 48.— Uedioine ... 

Hedical praotitionets of all kinds, inoinding 
dentists, oonliats and veterinaiy surgeons and 
their clerks. 

hfidwives, vaccinators, componndete, nurses, 
uassenrs, Ac. 

Order 49. — ^Inetrdction 
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. SUBSIDIAEZ TABLE IX. : 
Distributioii % religion^-^conrfftderf. 


Distribution bt beugiok of 10,000 

FEBEOKB FOLLOWING RACE OCOGPATIOK. 


DlSIBIBUnOS BV OCCUPATION OF 10,000' 
PEBSONB OF EAOH EEI16ION. 


Class, Sub^ss, Obbeb and Selected Groups. 


Order SO.— Xetibrs and arts and sciences ... 
Architects, surreyors, engineers, and their em- 
ployes. 

Others (authors, photographdis, artists, sonip- 
tors, astronomers, meteorologists, botanist 
aatrmogers, Ac.) 

hlnsic composers and mssters, players on all 
kinds of musical instruments (not military), 
singers, actors and dancers. 

Bm-(fLAS8 JX.—PEBSOSS WFINff ON 
TSBIR IN003IB fORDER 61). 

CLASS S.-iaSC£LLAI<rEOUS 

sws-OLAss x,—mirEsno SERnoB 

(Order SO.) 

Cooks, watercarriers, doorkeepers, watchmen 
and other indoor servants. 

Private grooms, coachmen, doR hc^, &c. ... 

SOB-OidSS Xr.—IS8tTFFICIESTLT DBS- 
OBIBBD OCGUPAnONB (Order 53). 
Manufacturers, bnsiness men and contractors 
otherwise nnspeoified. 

Cashiers, accoontants, book-keepers, clerks and 
other employes in unspecified offices, ware- 
bonses and shops. 

Ijahonrers and workmen othenvise unspecified 
Sm-OLASa XII.—VNFROEWmE 
Order 51.— IKuates op jails, astluus and 

HOSPITALS. 

Order 55. — Beggars, vagrants, procurers, 

PROSTITUTES, RECEITEES OF STOLEN GOODS. 
CATTLE POISONERS. 
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srmsmiAB; tables. 


'GeosEsSeport} simsmiAB; tables. Ci 


SIJBSIDIABY TABLE X. 

Knmlier of persons employed on tlie lOtli Marcli on Bailways and in the 
Irrigation^ Post Ofdce and Telegraph Departments. 


Chafteb. 


Claes of pereoBS employed. 



Class of peisons employed. 



lodians. dass of persona employed. 


1 I 2 3 

IBEIGATION DBPASTMENT— concM 
Upper snbordinates ... 15 

Lower ... 1 3, 

Clerks ... ... 21 

Peons and other serrants 

Cgoliea ... 

Persons indirettly employed • 2 
Contractors ... ... 2 

Contractors’ regnlar em- 
ployes. 

Coolies ... " 72, 1( 

POSTAL DEPABTMENT 


Total 

52 

Snpervising Officers 

8 

Post Masters ... 

14 

Miscellaneons Agents ... 

1 

Clerks ... ... 

26 

Postmen, etc. . ... 

... 


POSTAL DEPABTUEET— conch 
Hoad Establishment ••• I ••• I 
Bailwsy Mail Service p— 2 

Snpervising ofScers ... 1 

Clerks and Sorters ••• I 
Mail gnnrds, etc. I I 

Combined pfSces 

Signallers I ••• I 

Messengers, etc. ' 

TBLEGBAPH DEPABTMENT. 
Total ... 
Administrative Establish- 
ment. 

Signalling Establishment 


Skilled labonr 
Unskilled labonr 
Messengerst etc. 


SDBSID1AB7 TABLE XL 
Diotribation of prisoners by Beligion and Caste- 



Banrjtit ... 

Bswarie • •a 

Bizi^ 

Bha^rfi 

Bhazbbnnja... 

Bbai 

BbatiS 

Bilocb 

Brahman 

Cbamar 

Chanpar 

CbbfmbS ... 

Cbnbrs 

Dig! and Koli 

Darzi 

Diadpotre ... 
I)bir.nk 
Db-ibl 
Drpar ^ 
Darina 
Te/jir ._ 

Cadartt ... 

OakHiz 

CsUr 

.*ai(*izi ... 

JtaV-l ... 

J-'vi 

3*nii 

Ealil 

E»rt-vS 

... 

K«aki-rr . 
Ktrii'-f! 


• laelade Chri’tiant. 

yeUL— •{«> Cmsm wiib Iftf* than 5 persons have been sbown nnder ’'Otbcrs.* . 
(b) This lab^e rzclcd^s tbe Bgoret ct tbe Nabha State. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLES. 


[ Punjal)> Iflll' 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE XII- .oi'nni 

Distribution of income-t« s^sesscos by caste (for the yes. 191^ 


— Pbofes- 

SIOSB. 


B.— 

tubers (ISDOS-I 
tbial occo- 
rATIOS.) 


Caste. 


Income. 


G.— Commerce, 
'rtADE AND 
'Crakspobt. 


I D.— OWSBES OF 
PBOPERTT." 


Income. 




Ahir 

Ariin 

Atora 

AttAh 

Bania 


Bh&brA 

Bh&tid 

Bhojki 

Biloch 

Bishnoi 


Bohra 

Brahman 

Chnm&T 

Chhfmhd 

Darzi 


Dhnnd 

Bhusex 

Faqir 

Ghiroth 

Jat 


Jnl&ha 
Kahkezai 
Knlal 
Kanet 
1 Kashmiri 


K&yasth 

Khatrf 

Khoja 

Knmhdr 

Lobar 


Hah&jan 

Meo 

Mnghal 

Farichi 

Pathan 


Qass&b 

(jnreshi 

■Rijpnt 

Saini 

Sayad 


Sheikh 

Sud 

Snii&r 

Taithan 

Zoroastrian 


3 1 4 

I Rb. 1 Bb. 
l928l 2,653,095 697 

IS '79.982 

118 aOS.401 

3 7,800, I 

88 288,416 118 


9,960 S 
5,800 1 

• •• 

1,000 


• •• ••• ”*OI 

90 223,221 81 

««« 

■"2 *"3,200 2 

‘"5,000 

••• I 

Z6l '69,5321 22 


5 6 

Ks. 'Bb. ^ 

1,952.167 21.110; 


22,100 

"e qgg g 12,300 
25L270 6,637 8,750,572 
3 8 ,dsO 

M2, 699 6,469 13,010,070 


Income. I £ 


|o o 


7 I 

Rb 

88.613,090 665 


Income. 


60j 

"681 


9 

Bb. , 

1,903,676 


1,350 

92.722 


B.— Others. 


Total. 


o s 


Income. 


11 1 12 

Es. 1 Ks- , 

2.620i8ll 24,336 

13,221 
5,135 
289,000j 

228,768 


3,100 393 

1,100| 119 

6 , 

IV 


870.348 51 

175,850 - 

'"7,00c ... 
22,40c ,, 


, 32> 84,293 

97,610 619: 

' 14,4i3 I 


5 

9,500 

12 

28,103 

"lO 

'28,313 

27 

75,079 

322 

963.809 

3 

7,300' 

1 3,000 

1 


2,887 

"1,100 

'33.030 


1,149 

1,659 

16,433 

'31,645 


16,439 

8.7:16 


20,828 
15,350 1 

12,150 ll 
6.856 
704,769 141 


19,653 

29,100 

106,028 

1,000 

102,92s 


61 15,737 

5| "8,90ol 

14| 40,Slol 3| 


15,456 

21.770 

4,900 

12,492 


.4 . C Bnropenn 
.a g ^ Anglo-Indian 
O :s (.Indian 
1 Others 


37i 


2; 2,100 14 

4’53,950 4,178: 8,010,923 157 

33,022 211, 317,043 9 

4,902 19- 29,8u2 1 

26 029 ll| 20,008 


889,846 

11,600 

10,832 

48,500 

75,153 


5,080j 


131,782 511 

40,124 6j 
16,850 54j 

1,200 

3,500 2 


! 181,153 18 

24,481 2] 

12,906 
7,616 4| 


124,11 

12,0191 

73,63S| 

4,650 

7,800| 


147,335 

1,149 

572,854 

6,800 

40,370 


514 1,193,805 121 

2461 669,010 IS 

109,809 1 

67,699 1 

100,614 11 


278,7241 89, 

10,08C4 Ij 

2 

6.50Cf 52 


481,140 92 

5,883 6 

10,000 1 

72,212 4 


10 


9| 


17! 


2,653 

9,509 

16,072 

6,208 


142,514 

6,6001 

1,256 

34,576 


4,660 

1,100 

1,039 

56,164 


11,933 

11,663 

8,000 

58,443 


32,140 49 

976,497 5,136 

6,172 246 

6,989 23 

28,673 36] 


32 84,293 

S67 1,623,536 

IS 21,073 


9,000 

1,190 

30,733 

7.630 


185,508 

31,153 

15,155 

32,963 

2,C0C 


277,705 
• 8,222 
1 , 00 () 
18,076 


17,695 

49,199 


20,826 

26,810 

16,250 

7,895 

906,212 


20,802 

61,594 

184,440 

9,000 

231,22.1 


142,129 

10,832,621 

376,386 

46,066 

76,503 


906,783 

11,600 

33,832 

48.50C 

209.304 


163,135| 
20,295 
774,2881 
II. 700] 
98,677 


2,104,207 

802,306 

216,252 

107,844 


204! 1,438,360 

161 69,6P3 

81 27,390 

76j 114^670 


Eoie.— T he (SisteB hnviDg less than 6 assessees have been ahotni rntder « others." 



INDEX 

OF THE 


More Important Subjects and Terms. 


Subject or term. 


AbaM ••• ••• *•* ••• 

AcbnoTTlciigmcnt 

Adi Smaj 

Adminisinvtire Divisions 

Ad\viiita Vedantis 

Afftban ••• ••• 

A^ Khan 

Apri _ _ 

Arc, accumey ol the— statistics 
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